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PREFACE. 


FIRST  in  time,  as  perhaps  foremost  in  importance 
of  the  Papers  contributed  to  the  Journal  for  1894, 
stand  those  on  "Prehistoric  Archaeology."  Most 
prominent  among  these  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Munro  on 
"Lake  Dwellings."  Our  valued  Honorary  Fellow  has 
already  made  the  subject  peculiarly  his  own,  and  in 
our  pages  (105-114,  and  209—21)  gives  a  most  interest- 
ing study  of  the  structure  of  the  lake  platforms  or 
islands,  of  the  huts  they  held,  and  of  the  life  of  their 
occupants.  The  subject  is  further  dealt  with  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Buick  in  an  interesting  narrative  of  his  continued 
systematic  excavation  in  the  Crannog  of  Moylarg. 
He  has  obtained  some  valuable  finds  and  new  evidence 
of  the  methods  used  in  building  the  frame  of  the 
Crannog. 

Rev.  L.  Hass^  furnishes  a  Paper  on  the  kindred 
subject  of  the  Sandhill  Dwellings,  in  which  he  seeks 
to  connect  some  Pottery  finds  with  Roman  forms,  and 
so  date  approximately  the  occupation  of  the  site.  His 
views  on  this  point  have  been  strongly  combatted  in 
a  Paper  by  Mr.  Knowles. 

Mr.     Coffey     commences     an     elaborate     inquiry, 

copiously  illustrated,  into  the   development  of  certain 

forms  of  design  in  Egyptian  and  Greek  Art,  with  a 

view  to  deduce  from  them  the  prominent  motives  in 

Prehistoric  Irish  Art. 
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IV  PREFACE. 

Mr.  Ejiowles  gives  an  account  of  early  Flint 
Articles  apparently  intended  as  saws,  and  proves 
that  they  can  be  used  as  such. 

At  p.  90  is  an  interesting  illustration  (in  a  review 
of  an  article  of  Mr.  Romilly  Allen)  of  the  manner  of 
wearing  gold  brooches  of  the  early  Celtic  type. 

Mr.  Wakeman  describes  an  early  place  of  interment, 
without  chambers  or  other  artificial  covering,  at  Old 
Connaught,  near  Bray.  Mr.  Gray  gives  a  good  illus- 
tration of  a  Souterrain  in  Co.  Down. 

Mr.  Kirker  illustrates  a  Stone  Fort  in  Co.  Sligo, 
and  calls  attention  to  a  similar  structure  in  Greece,  not 
hitherto  described,  which  possesses  many  points  of  resem- 
blance to  some  of  our  Irish  Forts.  Another  striking 
example,  visited  by  the  Society  when  in  Wales,  is 
described  at  p.  408. 

A  description  of  the  remains  on  Tara,  with  a  sketch 
of  its  history,  prepared  by  Rev.  Dr.  Murphy,  s.j.,  as 
a  guide  to  the  antiquities  of  that  historic  site,  has 
been  included  in  the  Journal  (p.  232—242). 

Another  hot-air  bath,  or  ^*  sweat-house,"  is  described 
by  Rev.  W.  T.  Latimer. 

A  new  ogham  inscription  is  recorded  from  Co. 
Kerry,  and  a  provisional  reading  offered  (p.  292). 

In  Ecclesiology,  Mr.  Westropp  gives  a  series  of 
papers,  plentifully  illustrated,  on  the  Churches  with 
Round  Towers  in  Northern  Clare,  the  district  for  which 
he  is  Honorary  Secretary.  The  same  writer  supplies 
descriptions  of  the  Churches  of  Dunsany  and  Skreen, 
and  of  those  at  Glendalough.  The  President's  note 
(p.  73)  on  the  similarity  of  the  old  Cathedrals  of  Dublin 
and  Waterford  is  very  interesting. 

There  are  also  accounts  of  the  Church  of  Britway 
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by  Mr.  Carrey,  and  of  Aghalurcher  by  Mr.  Dagg,  and 
notes  on  the  Churches  of  Adare  by  Mr.  Hewson.  Dr. 
Frazer  figures  a  further  collection  of  Irish  Mediaeval 
Pavement  Tiles,  grouping  those  containing  shamrocks 
and  fleur-de-lis. 

In  History  and  Topography,  there  is  an  elaborate 
paper  from  the  careful  pen  of  Mr.  Goddard  Orpen  on 
Ptolemy's  Map  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Mills,  dealing  with  a 
much  neglected  subject,  describes  the  Norman  Settle- 
ment, near  Dublin.  Mr.  Fetherstonhaugh,  whose 
untimely  death  preceded  its  publication,  prepared,  from 
original  sources,  the  true  narrative  of  the  events  from 
which  Mr.  Froude  evolved  his  **  Story  of  the  Two  Chiefs 
of  Dunboy."  Mr.  Berry  collects,  from  original  records, 
an  account  of  the  manor  of  Mallow,  chiefly  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Colonel  Vigors  publishes  another 
portion  of  the  Corporation  Book  of  New  Ross. 

The  principal  finds  of  the  Historical  Period  described 
are  from  Colonel  Vigors,  who  writes  accounts  of  two 
Iron  Swords,  and  again  of  Iron  Fetters  and  Manacles 
found  in  Co.  Carlow. 

Miss  Stokes  relates  a  curious  custom  prevailing  in 
some  parts  of  Wexford.  Mr.  Coffey  continues  (p.  184) 
the  discussion  of  Mr.  M^Ritchie's  theory  as  to  the  sense 
of  the  word  Sidh^  and  the  fairy  lore  with  which  it  is 
bound.  Dr.  Frazer  collects  the  early  references  to  the 
Shamrock,  and  the  evidence  as  to  the  botanical  species 
to  which  the  term  is  applied.  Mr.  Salmon  (p.  290)  adds 
some  notices  to  the  folk-lore  of  the  subject. 

A  Fellow  of  the  Society  has  compiled  a  list  of  the 
curious  figures  commonly,  but  without  reason,  known 
as  Sheela-na-gigs  (pp.  77—81,  and  392-4).  This  con- 
tribution should  form  a  valuable  basis  for  inquiry  into 
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the  as  yet  unexplained  origin  of  the  figures.  A  Kst  of 
Cromlechs  in  Co.  Clare  is  returned  by  the  active  Local 
Secretary,  Mr.  Westropp.  This  also  is  a  proper  step 
towards  a  more  systematic  acquaintance  with  our 
remaining  antiquities. 

A  review  (p.  92)  of  a  report  of  some  of  his  work  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Ancient  Monuments  under  the 
Board  of  Works  has  again  directed  attention  to  the 
great  mischief  being  done  to  our  Prehistoric  Monuments 
by  careless  or  unskilful  treatment,  from  which  even  the 
existence  of  a  Government  Superintendent  does  not 
protect  them. 

The  impending  destruction  of  an  ancient  Cairn  is 
reported  from  Co.  Tyrone  (p.  285). 

Nor  are  our  historical  remains  always  safe  even  in 
the  full  light  of  public  observation.  Mr.  Barry,  Hon. 
Local  Secretary  at  Limerick,  reports  the  pulling  down 
of  an  interesting  old  house  in  that  city,  which  he 
describes  at  p.  387.  The  extraordinary  reason  assigned 
by  the  civic  authorities  (p.  389)  for  removing  one  of 
the  most  prominent  antiquities  of  their  city  will  be  a 
painful  surprise  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
remains  of  the  past  in  our  country. 

These  instances  should  be  warnings  to  local 
antiquaries  of  the  urgent  need  of  a  watchful  defence 
of  the  relics  of  the  past  still  among  them,  and  should 
be  an  incentive  to  the  study  and  careful  record  of  them 
while  they  yet  remain. 
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ERRATA. 

Page  26,  last  line  of  text,  afUr  *<  63  feet,"  add  <*  (64  feet  3  inches  along  north  wall.) " 
„     28,  line  18,  after  "  gable,"  add  **  of  tiie  church." 
„     160,  line  lb,  for  "  bounded,"  read  **  bonded." 

„  222,line5,/or  «Nichohi8,"rfa(;<'Ghristopher."  The  date  of  the  will  mentioned 
on  next  line  should  be  1462  (2  Edw.  IV.),  not  1461  (as  given  in  Lodge's 
"  Peerage,"  ed.  Arohdall,  vol.  vi.,  p.  198). 
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AS  REVISED,  HOth  DECEMBER,  1894. 


SOCIETIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS  IN  CONNEXION, 

▲VD 

GENERAL  RULES  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


THE 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  OF  ffiELAND. 


Thib  Society,  inetitated  to  preserve,  examine,  and  iKuatrate  all 
Ancient  Memorials  of  the  History,  Language,  Arts,  Ifanners,  and 
Customs  of  the  past,  as  connected  with  Ireland,  was  founded  as 
1<BB  EiLSENNT  Arohxolooioal  &OCIBTY  in  1649.  The  Bphere  of  its 
operations  having  gradually  extended,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  on 
December  27th,  1869,  iras  graciously  pleased  to  grant  it  the  title  of 
The  Boial  Hisiobioai.  and  AscHsoLOaicAL  Absocution  or  Isblamd, 
and  was  further  pleased  to  sanction  the  adoption  of  the  title  of  Tbk 
BoTAL  Society  of  Antiqdabixs  of  Ibsi.and  on  35th  March,  1S90. 

The  Society  holds  four  Meetings  in  each  year,  in  Dublin  and  in 
tha  ProTinoes  of  Ireland,  when  Papers  on  Historical  and  Arohnoli^eal 
tni^ects  are  read.  Fellows  and  Members  elected.  Objects  of  Antiquity 
exhibited,  and  Excursions  made  to  places  of  Antiquarian  interest. 
The  Council  meets  monthly  at  7,  8t,  Stephen's-green,  Dublin.  Pro- 
vincial and  Local  Secretaries  are  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inform 
the  Secretary  of  all  Antiquarian  Bemains  discovered  in  their  Districts, 
to  investigate  Local  History  and  Traditions,  and  to  give  notice  of  all 
injury  likely  to  be  inflicted  on  Monuments  of  Antiquity,  and  ancient 
memorials  of  the  dead,  in  order  that  the  infinence  of  the  Society  may 
be  exerted  to  preserve  them. 

The  publications  of  the  Society  comprise  the  "  Journal  "  and  the 
Extra  Volume  Series. 

The  "  Journal,"  now  issued  quarterly  to  all  Fellows  and  Members, 
not  in  arrear  at  date  of  issue,  from  the  year  1S49  to  1S08  inclusive, 
orms  twenty-three  Volumes  {Boyal  8vo),  with  nearly  2000  lUustm- 
tions.  These  Volumes  contain  a  great  mass  of  information  on  the 
Hiatoryand  Antiquities  of  Ireland.  TheFifth  Seriesof  the  "Joumkl" 
was  commenced  in  the  year  1890. 

Vol.  I.  of  the  Furst  Series  of  the  "Journal"  (1849-61)  is  out 
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of  print.  Vols.  n.  and  III.,  First  Series  (1852-55);  Vols.  I.,  II., 
m.,  IV.,  v.,  VI.,  Second  Series  (1856-67) ;  Vols.  I.,  Third  Series 
(1868-69)  (of  which  only  a  few  copies  remain  on  hands) ;  Vols.  I., 
n.,  m.,  IV.,  v.,  VI.,  VII.,  Vm.,  IX.,  Fourth  Series  (1870-89) 
(one  or  two  Parts  ont  of  print),  can  be  supplied  to  Members  at 
the  average  rate  of  S$.  per  Yearly  Part,  or  U.  M.  per  Quarterly 
Part,  with  the  exception  of  the  reprint  of  Part  64,  price  5«.  Part  1, 
Fifth  Series,  1890,  is  out  of  print. 

With  a  view  to  assist  Members  who  have  recently  joined  to  procure 
Sets  of  the  "  Journal,"  the  Council  have  decided  to  ofEer  for  sale,  at 
the  reduced  price  of  Mi,  "  The  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Historical  and 
ArohflDological  Association,"  for  15  years,  from  1870,  the  first  year  of 
issue  under  that  title,  until  1885,  completing  the  last  year  commenced 
under  its  late  founder,  Bev.  James  Gbavbs,  comprising  64  Quarterly 
Parts ;  the  original  Members'  price  is  £8  12$,  M.  for  this  Set. 

Extra  Volumes,  illustrative  of  the  History  and  Topography  of 
Ireland,  are  published  and  supplied  to  all  Fellows,  on  the  roll  at  date 
of  iasae,  free,  and  may  be  obtained  by  Members,  at  the  prices  fixed 
by  the  Council. 

The  Extra  Volume  Series  consists  of  the  following  Works  :^ 

1868. — **  Vita  8.  Kannechi,  a  codice  in  bibliotlieGa  Bux^imdiana  eoctnite  BraxtUis 
tnzMcripta,  et  eom  codice  in  bibliothoca  Marsiana  Dublinii  adMryato  ooUata."  Edited 
by  Uie  ifoet  Hon.  John,  second  Marquis  of  Ormonde.  100  copies  presented  by  him 
to  the  Members  of  the  Sooiety.     {Out  of  print,) 

ISM  and  1868.— Farts  I.  and  II.  of  *<  Sooial  Stote  of  6.S.  Oounties  '*  M  btttow. 

1865-7. — "  Observations  in  a  Voyap;e  throttgb  the  Xingdom  el  Ireliad :  being  a 
collection  of  seyeral  Monuments,  Inscnptiuns,  Draughts  of  Towns,  Castles.  Ac.  By 
ThoBiae  Dineley  (cr  Dmgley],  Qent.,  in  the  Tear  1681."  From  the  original  xs.  in 
the  poeaeasion  of  Sir  T.  £.  Winnington,  Bart.,  SUnford  Court.  Frofusely  iUustnted 
by  nc-simile  engravings  of  the  original  drawings  of  Castlee,  Churches,  Abbeys, 
Moniiments,  ftc.    Frice  of  issue,  £1  10«.     {Out  of  print,) 

1868->9.— «  Sodal  State  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Countiee  of  Ireland  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century:  being  the  ProMentments  of  the  Gentlemen,  Commonalty,  and 
Oitixens  of  Carlow,  Cork,  Kilkenny,  Tipperary,  Waterford,  and  Wexford,  made  m  the 
Beigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth."  From  the  originals  in  the  Fublic  Record 
Oifioe,  London.  Edited  by  Herbert  F.  Hnre  and  Bev.  James  Graves,  ic.iui.a.  Price 
of  issue^  £1.  {Part  I.  out  of  print.)  A  few  copies  of  ParU  II.  and  III.  still  in  stock. 
Beduoed  price  to  Members,  2f .  0<f.  each  Part. 

1870-7. — **  Christian  Inscriptions  in  the  Irish  Language."  From  the  earliest 
known  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Chiefly  collected  and  drawn  by  George 
Petiie,  Esq.  With  Topographical,  Uistoiical,  and  Descriptive  Letterpress.  Illus- 
trated by  107  plates  and  numerous  woodcuts.  Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Essay,  by 
M.  Stokes ;  revised  by  the  Rev.  William  Reeves,  d.d.  7  Farts  in  2  Vols.  Pxioe  of 
issue,  je3.  {Oat  of  print)  except  Part  /F.,  containing  13  Illustrations  and  23  Plates. 
Rednovd  price  to  Members,  6«. 

1888-9.^"  Rude  Stone  Monuments  of  the  County  Sligo  and  the  Island  of  Achill.*' 
With  209  lUastrations.  By  Colonel  Wood-Martin.  Reduced  prioa  to  Membflra* 
7t.  6<f. 

1890-1.— "Account  Roll  of  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Dublin.  1837-40' 
with  the  Middle  English  Moral  Play,  The  Pride  of  Ltfe,''  from  the  original  in  the 
Christ  Church  Colleciion  in  the  Public  Record  Offlce,  Dublin.  With  iao-siniile  of 
the  Ma.  Edited,  with  Translation,  Notes,  and  Introduction,  by  James  Mills,  M.a.i.A. 
Redneed  price  to  Members,  7«.  ^d, 
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1892. — **  Surrey  of  the  Antiquarian  Bemains  on  the  Island  of  Iniamunay."  Br 
W.  F.  Wakeman,  Hon.  Fellov  of  the  Society ;  Author  of  **  A  Handbook  of  Irish 
Antiquities,  &c.    With  a  Preface  by  James  Mills,  m.r.i.a.    84  Illustrations.     Price 


7«.  6d. 

1893-4. — "  The  Annals  of  Glonmacnoise."  Edited  by  the  Bey.  Denis  Murphy,  8./.^ 
M.B.I.A.,  Vice-President  of  the  Society.    {In  ih^  Frsu.) 

Other  Works  in  course  of  preparation  for  issue  as  Extra  Volumes 
inolude : — 

*'  The  Register  of  the  Diocese  of  Dublin  in  the  times  of  Archbishops  Treguiy  and 
Walton,  1467-1483,"  from  ms.  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin  :  edited  by  Henry  F. 
Berry,  m.a. 

**  Bepertorium  Yiride  "  of  Archbishop  Alan,  an  account  of  the  Diocese  of  Dublin 
about  1560 :  edited  by  Bev.  G.  T.  Stokes,  d.d..  Professor  of  Ecclesiastica]  Hirtory^ 
Dublin  Uniyersity. 

**  The  Journal  and  Accounts  of  Peter  Ijcwis,  1664,"  from  a  ms.  in  Trinity  Collej^ 
Dublin,  containing  details  of  works  undertaken  for  the  partial  rebuilding  of  Chnst 
Church,  Dublin  :  edited  by  James  Mills,  m.r.i.a.,  f.b.8.a. 

All  who  are  interested  in  antiquarian  research  are  invited  to  join 
the  Society ;  and,  if  willing  to  comply  with  this  request,  may  notify 
their  intentions  either  to  the  Secretaries,  7,  St.  Stephen's  Green, 
Dublin,  to  the  Hon.  Provincial  and  Local  Secretaries,  or  any  Member 
of  the  Society. 

Subscriptions  may  be  paid  by  Members'  Orders  on  their  Bankers  to 
credit  of  the  Society.  Form  of  Order  supplied  by  Secretary  and  Trea* 
surer,  to  whom  also  Subscriptions  may  be  paid  direct,  by  Orossed 
Cheque  or  Postal  Order  in  favour  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  G.  D. 
BuBTOHAELL,  M.A.,  M.E.I.A.,  7,  St.  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin. 

Annual  Subscription  of  Fellows,  .        .£100 

Entrance  Fee  of  Fellows,  .  .  .  .200 
Annual  Subscription  of  Members,  •  .  0  10  0 
Entrance  Fee  of  Members,  .        .         .       0  10    0 

Life  Composition — Fellows,  including 

Entrance  Fee, 14    0    0 

Life    Composition  —  Fellows    of   Ten 

years'  standing, 8    0    0 

Life  Composition — Members,  including 

Entrance  Fee,  .        .        .        .         .700 

Life   Composition — ^Members  of   Ten 

years'  standing, 5    0    0 
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REV.  JAMES  F.  M.  FFRENCH,  M.R^I.A. 

JAMES  MILLS,  M.R.I.A. 

THOMAS  JOHNSON  WESTROPP,  M.A.,  M.R.LA. 

Sitcxttat^gi  VivAf  fftjessurjer. 

GEO.  DAMES  BURTCHAELL,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  M.R.I.A., 

7,  St.  Stbphbn's  Green,  Dublin. 

H^noTsrsf  Cunitar  of  i^t  ^mtyxvUf  ^xlltnnt[. 

RICHARD  LANGRISHE,  F.R.I.A.I.,  Kilkenny. 
JAMES  G.  ROBERTSON.  |  JOHN  COOKE,  M.A, 

Srustjtjes. 

ED.  PERCEVAL  WRIGHT,  M.D.     |      ROBERT  COCHRANE,  F.S.A. 
THE  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  IRELAND,  Limited,  Collbob-btkkbt,  Dublln. 

^an.  l$xobinthl  Sitatimtn* 

Zeitut&r. 
Rby.  William  Hbalt,  P.P.,  Johnstown,  Co.  Kilkenny 

Ulster, 

Sbaton  F.  Millioan,  M.R.I.A.,  Belfast. 
Rby.  H.  W.  Lett,  M.A.,  LoughbrioUand. 

Munater. 
P.  J.  Ltnoh,  C.E.,  Architect,  Limerick. 

Connauffht, 

Rbt.  C.  Lawrence,  M.A.,  Lawrencetown,  Co.  Galway. 
Ed  WARD  Mabttn,  D.L.,  Tillyra  Castle,  Ardrahan. 
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Jnirim,  Middle,  . .  W.  A.  Traill,  M.A.,  C.E. 

„      Northi Rsv.  8.  A.  BiinrAir,  M.A. 

„      South, W.  J.  Knowlbs,  M.R.I. a. 

Armaghf  Rbt.  John  Elliott. 

Aihkme,  John  Bubobm,  J.P. 

Bel/Mi^  City, R.  M.  TouNO,  B.A.,  G.E.,  M.RJ.A. 

Onrlow,  COLOKBL    P.    D.  YlOORB,    J.  P. 

OmMm,  Samvbl  Kmvlm  Kxiulbk,  C.E. 

OUwg,  South, Jaicks  Fhobt,  J.P.,  M.R.I.A. 

„    North, Tboicas  J.  Wbstropp,  M.A. 

Clork,  South, Thb  0*DoNOTAtf,  M.A.,  J.P. 

„     North,      ..  Rbt.  Canon  Covbtbxtat  Moobb,  M.A. 

„     CUy W.  H.  HiLL,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Jhttofal,  North, Rbt.  Philip  0*Dohbbty,  C.C.,  M.R.I.A. 

,,       South, Hugh  Allxnokam,  M.R.I.A. 

„       Batt, Rbt.  Canon  Baillxb,  M.A. 

Down,  W.  H.  Pattbkbon,  M.R.I.A. 

Dublin,  South, W.  F.  Wakbman. 

,,     North, William  C.  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Baniflter-at-Ltir. 

„      City, John  Cookb,  M.A. 

Formtmagh,  North,       ..  Thomas  Plunkbtt,  M.R.I.A. 

„         South,  ..  G.  A.  DB  M.  Daoo,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  D.I.R.I.C. 

Gmhcay,  North, Richard  J.  Kbllt,  Barrister-at-Lair. 

„      South, Vbry  Rbt.  J.  Fahbt,  P.P.,  V.O. 

n      Toum, John  Harris,  C.E. 

Kerry,    South, Rbv.  Dbnis  O'Donoghub,  P.P. 

„      North, M1B8  HicxBON. 

Kildare Lord  Waltbr  FitzQbrald,  M.R.I.A.,  J.P. 

Kilkenny,  South,  Rbt.  Canon  Ubwson,  B.A. 

„        North,  ..  M.  M.  MuKPHT,  M.R.I.A.,  Solioitor. 

f.        City, P.  M.  EoAN. 

Kmg*»  County, Mrs.  Taulbton. 

Leitrim,  H.  J.  B.  Clbmbntb,  J.P.,  D.L. 

Limoriek,  . .  G.  J.  Hbwson,  M.A. 

,,     City, J.  Grbnb  Barry,  J.P. 

Londonderry, Vbry  Rbt.  A.  F.  Smyly,  M.A. 

Lonyford,  J.  M.  Wilson,  J.P. 

Louth,  J.  R.  Gakstin,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  M.R.I.A. 

Mayo,  South, W.  £.  Kblly,  C.E.,  J.P. 

„      North Vbry  Rbt.  John  M.  O'Hara,  P.P.  V.F. 

,,       Weet,       P.  Nbwbll,  B.A. 

Meath,  South J.  H.  Moorb,  M.Inst.  C.E.I. 

„      North, Rbt.  John  Hbaly,  LL.D. 

Mbnayhan,  D.  Carolan  Rushb,  B.A.,  Solioitor. 

QueonU  Co. B.  P.  J.  Mahony.,  M.R.C.V.8. 

Koteomman,        Gborob  A.  P.  Kblly,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-I^w. 

Sliyo,  Vbry  Rbt.  Arohdbacon  O'Rorkb,  D.D.,M.R.I.A. 

T^pirory,  South,  . .  Vbry  Ret.  Francis  O'Bribn,  P.P.,  M.R.I. A. 

„         North,         ..         ..  Hbnry  C.  Brbtt,  B.E. 

Tyrone,  Weet, W.J.  Brovnb,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A. 

„      Eatt, Rbt.  H.  B.  Cartbr,  D.D. 

Watorford,  Ka$t,  . .         . .  E.  Walsh  Kbllt. 

„         West,  ••         ..  Richard  J.  ITsbhbr,  J.P. 

„        City, M.  J.  HcRLBY. 

WestmsBth,  North,        ..         ..  Rbt.  Hill  Wilson  Whitb,  D.D.,  M.R.I.A. 

„  South,  ..  Miss  Rbysbui. 

Weifwd,  North,  . .         . .  Nicholas  Furlong,  L.R.C.P.I.,  M.R.I.A. 

„        South,  ..         ..J.  Ennib  Matlrr. 

Wtoklow,  Rbt.  J.  F.  M.  pfbbnch.  M.R.I.A. 
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FELLOWS   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 

{BevUed  20M  Beemher^  1894.) 


The  Names  of  those  who  have  paid  the  Life  Composition,  and  are  life  Fellows,  are 
printed  in  heavy-faced  type.     {See  Laws  3  and  7,  page  66.) 


Datb  of  Elbction. 


MKMBBR. 

FBZXOW. 

1886 

1888 

1872 

1888 

1876 

1889 

1889 

1864 

1888 

1892 

1893 

1889 

1890 

1879 

1894 

1882 

1888 

1880 

1893 

1884 

1888 

1876 

1877 

1887 

1885 

1888 

1882 

1887 

1882 

1890 

1888 

1894 

Ahercorn,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  M.A.  (Ozon.),  E.G.,  G.B., 
H.M.L.,  Co.  Donegal.    Baronscourt,  Newtownstewart. 

Agnew,  Hon.  James  Wilson,  M.D.  (Glas.),  M.B.C.S.    Hobart, 
Tasmania. 

Allen,  J,  Romilly,  F.S.A.  (Scot.).      28,  Great  Ormond-street, 
London,  "W.C. 

ABMSTBOirO,  Bobert  Bruce,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  6,  Randolph  Cliff, 
Edinburgh. 

Anderson,  George,  M.  Inst.  C.E.     26a,  Great  George-streei, 
Westminster. 


Bagnall-Oakeley,  Rev.  William,  M.A.  (Oxon.).    Newland,  Cole- 
ford,  Gloucestershire. 

Barklie,  Robert,  M.R.I.A.,  F.G.S.    Thomhill,  Dunmurry. 

BARTER,    Rot.   John   Berkeley,    M.R.I.  A.,    F.  R.G.  S.  I., 
F.R.Z.S.I.     23,  Corso  Oporto,  Turin,  Italy. 

Barton,  John  G.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.    6,  Ely-place,  Dublin. 

Barry,  Rev.  Edmond,  P.P.,  M.R.I.A.    Rathcormac,  Co.  Cork. 

Beattie,  Rev.  A.  Hamilton.    Portglenone,  Co.  Antrim. 

Browne,  Most  Rev.  James,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ferns.    St.  Peter's 
College,  Wexford. 

Browne,  John  Blair.    Brownstown  House,  Kilkenny. 

Browne,  William  James,  M.A.  (Lond.),  M.R.LA.,  Inspector  of 
Schools.    Stnbane. 

Brownrigg,  Most    Rev.   Abraham,   D.D.,   Bishop  of  Ossory. 
St.  iQeran's,  Kilkenny. 

Buick,   Rev.   Geo.   Raphael,   M.A.,    LL.D.,  M.R.LA.      The 
Manse,  Cullybackey.     (Vice  FreHdent,  1892). 

BITRTCHAXLL,  Geo.  Dames,  M.A.,  LL.B.  (Dubl.),  M.R.I.A., 
Barrister-at-Law.     7,  St.  Stephen's-green,  Dublin. 

Butler,   Julian  G.  Wandesford.      89,  Shandon- crescent,  Mer- 
cbiston,  EdinburRh. 
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Date  of  ELicnoM. 


MBMBBR. 

nujow. 

1857 

1888 

1864 

1871 

1889 

1892 

1869 

1871 

1864 


1891     I 
1882     I 


1889 

1891 

1894 

1870 

1891 

1888 

1894 

1862 

1871 

1889 

1890 

1853 

1870 

1893 

1891 

1893 

1 

1855 

1  1871 

1866 


1863 


1870 


1888 


1873 


1891 


Carlingford,  Bigbt  Hon.  Lord,  E.P.,  M.E.I.A.  {rU$'Tt$tident, 
1888-89),  ptr  H.  G.  Tisdall,  J.P.    Bayeindale,  Co.  Louth. 

Castletown,  Bight  Hon.  Lord,  J.P.,  D.L.  Orantaton  Manor, 
Abbeyleiz.    (r«v./V«niCm<,  1885-89.) 

Cana,  Major  R.  CUude,  J.P.  St.  Wolatan'a,  Celbridga. 

Clark,  Stewart,  J.P.    Eilnaide,  Paialey. 

CLOSE,  Xer.  Maxwell  H.,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.G.S.  40,  Lower 
Baggot-street,  Dublin. 

Cochrane,  Sir  Henry,  J.P.,  D.L.    Nassau-place,  Dublin. 

COCHBAEX,  Bobert,  M.  Inst.  C.E.I. ,  F.8.A.,   F.B.I.B.A., 

M.B.I. A.,  Fellow  Soci^t^  Boyale  des  Antiquaires  du  NonL 
Offlco  of  Public  Works,  Custom-house,  Dublin  ;  and  17, 
Highfield-road,  Dublin. 

COCHBAE-PATBXCE,  B.  W.,  LL.D.,  Under-Secretary  for 
Scotland.    Woodaide,  Beith,  Ayrshire. 

Coffey,  Oeorge,  B.E.,  M.B.I.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  5,  Har- 
court-terrace,  Dublin. 

Colles,  Bey.  Goddard  Bichards  Purefoy,  LL.D.  7,  Sutton- 
plaoe,  Hackney,  London,  N.E. 

Colyill,  Bobert  Frederick  Stewart,  J.P.  Eilleater  Abbey, 
Artane. 

Cooke,  John,  M.A.    66,  Morehampton-road,  Dublin. 

Cooper,  Lieut.-Colonel  Edward  Henry,  M.B.I.A.,  H.  M.  L., 
Co.  Sligo.  Markree  Castle,  Co.  SUgo  ;  and  42,  Portman- 
square,  London. 

Copinger,  Walter  Arthur,  F.S.A.    The  Priory,  Manchester. 

Courtown,  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  J. P.,  D.L.  Courtown 
House,  Gorey.     (Viee-Pretident,  1886-87.) 

COWAV,  Samuel  Wm.  Peroy,  B.A.    Craigavad,  Co.  Down. 

Crazier,  Bev.  John  Baptist,  D.D.,  Canon.  The  Vicarage, 
Holywood,  Co.  Down. 

CuUinan,  Henry  Cooke,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law.  7,  St. 
Stephen's-green,  Dublin. 

Currey,  Francis  Edmund,  J.P.    The  Mall  House,  Lismore. 


Dames,  Bobert  Staples  Longworth,  B.A.  (Dubl.),  M.B.I.A.,  J.P., 
Barrister-at-Law.    21,  Herbert-street,  Dublin. 

Day,  Bobert,  F.S.A.,  M.B.I. A.,  J.P.     {Vic^'PresulMt^  1887.) 
Sidney-place,  Cork. 

Dartrey,  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  E.P.,  H.M.L.,  Co.  Monaghan. 
Dartrey,  Co.  Monaghan.    (Viee-Pretident,  1886-88.) 

Dease,  Edmund,  MJl.,  J.P.,  D.L.    Bath,  Ballybrittas,  Queen's 
County. 
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Datk  of  Elbotiom. 


MBMRXS. 

FSLLOW. 

1872 

1872 

1892 

1889 

1891 

1891 

1894 

1888 

1889 

1891 

1893 

1864 

1888 

1882 

1888 

1872 

1891 

1889 

1889 

1876 

1889 

1894 

1889 

1891 

1893 

1889 

1888 

1893 

1887 

1892 

1866 

1875 

Desart,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  J.P.,  D.L.  75,  South  Aadley-st., 
London. 

Deyonshiie,  Hii  Grace  the  Duke  of,  M.A.  (Cantah.),  D.CL.^ 
E.G.    Deyonshire  Houae,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

Dixon,  Sir  Daniel,  J. P.  Ballymenoch  Houae,  Holjwood,  Co. 
Down. 

Dixon,  William  Mac  Neile,  LL.B.»  M:.A.,  D.Iit.  (Dub.).  Mason 
College,  Birmingham. 

Donnelly,  Moet  Rev.  Nicholaa,  D.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  Bishop  of 
Canea.    Amo,  Florence-road,  Bray. 

Drew,  Thomas,  R.H.A.,  F.R.LB.A.,  P.R.I.A.I.  {Viee-PreH^ 
dent,  1889-94;  President,  1894.)  Gortnadrew,  Alma- 
road,   Monkstown,  Co.  Dublin. 

Duignan,  William  Henry.    St.  Ronan'e,  Walsall. 


Eden,  Rct.  Arthur,  M.A.  (Oxon . )  Ticehurst,  HawUmrst,  Sussex. 

Egan,  Patrick  M.,  Borough  Treasurer.    High-street,  Kilkenny. 

XVAES,  Sir  John,  E.C.B.,  D.C.L.  (Ozon.),  LL.D.  (Dublin), 
D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  M.R.I.A.  Nash  Mills,  Hemel 
Hempeted. 

EWABT,  Laveni  Kathewson,  M.R.I.A.,  J.P.  (Vke-Jhretident, 
1892.)     Glenbank  House,  Belfast. 

SWABT,  Sir  WilUam  Qnartoa,  Bart.,  M.A.,  J.P.  Schomberg, 
Strandtown,  Belfast. 


FFBENCH,  Bev.  James  F.  H.,  M.R.I.A.    Ballyredmond House, 
Clonegal. 

Finlay,  Yen.   George,    D.D.,  Archdeacon  of   Clogher.      The 
Rectory,  Clones. 

Fisher,  Edward,  F.8.A.   (Scot.),  Abbotsbury,  Newton  Abbot, 
South  Devon. 

Fitz  Gerald,  His  Honor  David,  B.A.  (Cantab.),  County  C<mrt 
Judge.    9,  Herbert-place^  Dublin. 

FITZOERALB,  Lord  Frederick,  Major,  4th  Battalion,  King's 
Royal  Rifles.    Kilkea  Castle,  Mageney. 

FXTZGERALB,  Lord  Walter,  M.R.IJL.,  J.P.     Kilkea  CasUe, 
Mageney. 

Fitz  Gerald -XJniacke,  R.   G.,   B.  A.  (Oxon.)      Banstead,  near 
Epsom,  Suixey. 

Frazer,  William,  F.R.C.S.I.,  M.R.I.A.,  Hon.  F.S.A.  (Soot.), 
F.R.G.S.I.    20,  Harcourt-Btreet,  Dublin. 


OABSTIir,  JohnBibton,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  B.D.,F.S.A.,  M.R.I.A., 
F.R.H.S.,  J.P.,  D.L.  {riee-President,  1885.)  Braggans- 
town,  Castlebellingham. 
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Datb  or  ELBcnoN. 


MnasB. 

FRLLOW. 

1891 

1894 

1873 

1888 

1881 

1886 

1891 

1861 

1888 

1867 

1888 

H76 

1889 

1890 

1890 

1892 

1893 

1885 

1887 

1887 

1890 

1888 

1893 

1869 

1888 

1886 


1892 


1882 


1890 

1898 
1890 


1888 

1892 
1890 
1892 
1888 


1891 
1892 

1893 

1894 
1894 

1888 


Oeoghflcan,  CharlM,  Amoo.  Imst.  C.B.I.  89,  Fembroke-road^ 
Dublin. 

Gillespie,  William  John.    Glen  Albyn,  Stillorgan. 

GloTer,  Edward,  M.A.,  M.  Iirer.,  C.E.I.  19,  Prince  Patriok- 
temee,  North  Circalar-road,  Dublin.' 

Gordon,  John  W.    MuUingar. 

Grayee,  Right  Her.  Charles,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  M.R.I.A.» 
Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe.  The 
Palace,  Limerick.    ( Viu^Fruidmt^  1894.) 

Gray,  WilUam,  M.R.I.A.  {Vuf0-Pre$idtHt,  1889).  6,  Mount 
Charles,  Belfast. 

OBSGO,  Xost  BtT.  Robert  8.,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
and  Primate  of  All  Ireland.    The  Palace,  Armagh. 


HamiltOD,  Major  Edward  Cbetwode,  J.P.    Iniatioge. 

Harkin,  William,  Creeslough,  Co.  Donegal. 

Hase^,  Rer.  Leonard.    8,  Cambridge-road,  Lee,  London,  S.B. 

Healy,  Most  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  Coadjutor 
Bishop  of  Clonfert.  Mount  St.  Bernard,  BaUymacward, 
BalHnaaloe.     (rio§^Fr$nd0tit,  1890). 

HSW80V,  George  James,  M.A.    Hollywood,  Adare. 

Hill,  Arthur,  B.E.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  M.R.I.A.  22,  George's-street, 
Cork. 

Hill,  Right  Hon.  Lord  Arthur  Wm.,  M.P.  22,  Chester-street, 
London,  S.W. ;  and  Bigshotte,  Rayles,  Wokingham,  Berks. 
{Vies^Fresident,  1888.) 

Holmes,  Emra,  F.R.H.S.    28,  Bon  Accord-terrace,  Aberdeen. 

Houston,  Thomas  G.,  M.A.    Academical  Institution,  Coleraine. 

HOWDEH,  dutrles,  Inyermore,  Lame. 

Humphreys,  Very  Rev.  Robert,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Killaloe.  The 
Glebe,  Ballinaclough,  Kenagh. 


Johnson,  Edmond,  J.P.    NuIIamore,  Mxlltovn,  Co.  Dublin. 

Johnson,  James  F.,  Curator  of  the  Art  Gallery  and  Museum, 
Belfast. 


KAVS,  Sa  Honor  Robert  Ranney,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  County 
Court  Judge.    4,  Fitzwilliam-place,  Dublin 

KEILT,  Edward  Festni.     16,  Palace-court,  London,  W. 

Kelly,   George  A.  P.,  M.A.,    Barristei>at-Law.      28,  Upper 
Pembroke-street,  Dublin. 

Kelly,  William  Edward,  C.B.,  J.P.    St.  Helen's,  Westport. 
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FELLOWS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


Dats  of  Election. 


MBMBBR. 

rBLLOW. 

1889 

1890 

1883 

1888 

1867 

1888 

1887 

1888 

1872 

1872 

1886 

1872 

1879 

1889 

1888 

1891 

1892 

1877 

1864 
1888 


1866 
1889 


1891 
1864 
1885 


1863 


1884 


1889 
1889 


1890 

1893 

1891 

1893 
1870 
1888 

1890 

1871 
1893 
1888 


Kelly,  William  P.,  Solicitor.    SliannoiiTiew  Park,  Athlone. 

King,  Deputy  Surgeon-General  Henry,  M.A.,  M.B.,  M.E.I.A. 
62,  Lansdowne-road|  Dul)lin. 

Einahan,  George  Henry,  H.R.I.A.    Woodlands,  Fairview. 

Eirker,  Samuel  Kerr,  C.E.    Gayan. 

XHILL,  Sir  Stuart,  Bart,  LL.D.    The  Croaalett  in  the  Grove, 

Blackheath,  London* 

Enowles,  William  James,  M.B.I.A.    Flizton-place,  Ballymena. 


Langriahe,  Richard,  P.R.I. A.I.,  J.P.      {Vuft-Presidrnt,  1879.) 
I^oremount,  Kilkenny. 

La  Touche,  J.  J.  Digges,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A.     Public 


.  i^igges, 
I,  Dublin. 


Record  Office 

Lawrence,  Rev.  Charles,  M.A.    Lisreaghan,  Lawrencetown,  Co. 
Gal  way. 

LEWIS-CBOSBT,  Bev.  Ernest  H.  C,  B.D.    36,  Rutland-square, 
Dublin. 

Limerick,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.P.,  J.P.,  D.L.     Tewin 
Water,  Welwyn. 

LOWET,  Bobert  WiUiam,  B.A.  (Oxon.),  M.R.I.A.,  J.P.,  D.L. 
Pomeroy  House,  Pomeroy,  Co.  Tyrone. 

Lynch,  Patrick  J.,  C.E.,  M.R.I.A.I.    8,  Mallow-st.,  Limexick. 


Maclean,  Sir  John,  F.S.A.,  &c,  Glasbury  House,'  Clifton, 
Bristol. 

Mac  Ritchie,  David,  F.S.A.  (Scot.)  4,  Aitihibald-place,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Magnire,  Very  Rev.  Edward,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Down,  Bangor,  Co. 
Down. 

Mains,  John,  J.P.,  M.P.    Eastbourne,  Coleraine. 

Malone,  Very  Rev.  Sylvester,  P.P.,  Y.G.,  M.R.I.A.    Kilmsh. 

Maxwell,  Sir  Herbert  E.,  Bart.,  of  Monreith,  M.P.  Wig- 
tonshire. 

Mayhew,  Rev.  Samuel  Martin,  F.S.  A.  (Scot.^,  V.-F.Archmologieal 
Aisoe,  of  Cheat  Britainj  &c.  St.  Paul's  Vicarage,  83,  aew 
Kent-road,  London. 

Mayler,  James  Ennis.    Harriatown,  Ballynitty,  Co.  Wexford. 

M'Cahan,  Robert.    Ballycastle,  Co.  Antrim. 

Milligan,  Seaton  Forrest,  M.R.I.A.  Greenwood,  Cave  Hill, 
Belfast 
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Datb  or  Elbctioh. 


■KKSkSBXb 

VBLLOW. 

1889 

1892 

1870 

1871 

1869 

1888 

1892 

1894 

1878 

1890 

1889 

1889 

1888 

1890 

1887 


1877 

1889 

1892 

1893 

1877 

1888 

1869 

1888 

1862 


1885 


1867 


1890 

1891 
1872 

1890 

1890 

1888 

1889 

1894 

1889 

1875 
1888 
1892 

1873 


Mills,  James,  M.R.I. A.    Public  Beoord  Offloe,  Dublin. 

XOLLOY,  WilliAm  Bobert,  M.B.I.A.    17,  Brookfield-temee, 
Donnybrook. 

Moran,  His  Eminence  Cardinal,  D.D.,  M.B.I.A.     f  FtM-iVtfn- 
dint,  1888.)     Axohbtshop  of  Sydney,  New  SonUi  Wales. 

Mnllen,  Ben.  H.,  M.A.,  Curator,  Ac,  Boyal  Museum,  Peel 
Park,  Salford. 

Murpby,  Bev.  Denis,  8. J.,  LL.D.,  M.B.I.A.    {rta'Pr^nthut, 
1894.)     UniTersity  College,  Dublin* 

XUBPHT,  Xiehael  M.,  M.B.I.A.    Troyes  Wood,  Kilkenny. 


Norman,  George,  M.D.,  F.B.M.S.     12,  Brock-stnet,  Bath. 

O'Brien,  William,  M.A.;  LL.D.    4,  Kildare-street,  Dublin. 

O'Connell,  John  Bobert,  M.  A .,  LL.D.  10,  Mountjoy-sq.,  Dublin. 

O'Connor,  Very  Bev.  Daniel,  P.P.,  Canon.    Newtown  Butler. 

O'Conor  Don,  Bight  Hon.  The,  LL.D.,  M.B.I.A.,  J.P.,  D.L. 
( Viee-Ftetident,  1886.)    Glonalis,  Castlerea. 

O'Donoyan,  The,  M.A.  (Oaon.),  J.P.  (rUe^Pr$^imi,  1890-94.) 
Liss  Ard,  Skibbereen. 

0*Loughlin,  Ber.  Bobert  Stuart,  M.A.,  D.D.    Bectory,  Lnrgan. 

O'Meagber,  Joseph  Casimir,  M.B.I.A.    49,  Mountjoy-aquare, 
Dublin. 

O'Neill,  George  O'Neill    (Gentilhonmie  de  la  maison  du  Boi, 
Ancien  depute).    Lisbon. 

O'KBILL,  Hon.  Bobert  Torrens,  M.A.  (Ozon.),  J.P.,  D.L. 
M.P.     Tullymore  Lodge,  Ballymena,  Co.  Antrim. 

O'Borke,  Very  Bey.  Terence,  D.D.,  M.B.I.A.,   P.P.,  Arch- 
deacon of  Achonry.    Church  of  the  Assumption,  CoUooney. 

0BM8BT,   Charles  C,  A.I.C.E.I.    Bsllinamore  House,  £il. 
timagh,  Co.  Mayo. 

O'Shaurimessy,  Bichard,  B.A.,  Bsrrister-at-Law,  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works,  Dublin. 

OWEV,  Edward.    India  Office,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 


Palmer,  Charles  Colley,  J.P.,  D.L.    Bahan,  Edenderry, 

Perceval,  John  James,     Slaney  View,  Wexford. 

Peroeral-Maxweil,  Bobert,  J.P.,  D.L.     Finnebrogue,  Down- 
patrick. 

Phen6,  John  S.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.    5,  Carlton-terrace, 
Oakley-street,  London,  S.W. 
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Datb  of  Elbction. 


MBMBBR. 

BBLLOW. 

1886 

1888 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1889 

1898 

1884 

1888 

1872 

1892 

1894 

1894 

1865 

1888 

1894 

1880 
1879 


1876 


1888 
1890 


1890 


1891 

1892 

1891 

1892 
1889 

1876 

1873 
1888 

1894 
1898 
1890 


Plunket,  M(Mt  Sat.  and  Biglit  Hon.  Lord,  D.D.»  LL.D.,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.    Old  Connaaght  Houbo,  Bray. 

Plunkett,  George  Noble  (Count  of  Borne),  M.B.I.A.,  Baniater- 
at-Law.    26,  Upper  Fitswilliam-street,  Dublin. 


Pokon,  Thomaa  R.  J.,  M.R.I.A.   Wellington-plaee^  Eani 

Pope,  Peter  A.    New  Boaa. 

Power,  Very  Bev.  Patrick,  Y.F.    Cathedral  PraabTteiy,  Water- 
ford. 

Prichard,  Bev.  Hugh,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Soot)    Dinam,  Gaerwen, 
Angleaey. 


Bahilly,  Thomaa  Francia,  The  Square,  LiatoweL 

Bobinaon,  Andrew.    St.  Laurence-road,  Clontazf. 

Bobinaon,  Sir  John  Stephen,  Bart.,  C.B.,  J.P.,  D.L.    Bokeby 
Hall,  Dunleer. 

Bobinaon,  Bev.  Stanford  F.  H.,  M.A.     8»  TieTelyan-temee, 
Batbgar. 

Buahe,    Dcnia    Carolaa,    B.  A.,    Solioitor.      ChuTch-aqoarey 
Monaghan. 

BTLAHB8,  Thomaa  Glaiebrook,  F.S.A.,   F.B.A.S.,  F.C.8., 
H.K.I.A.    Hi^fielda,  Thelwall,  Warrington. 


Scott,  William   Bobert,  M.A.   (Dubl.).     26,  CharlafiUe-road, 
Batbgar. 

Sheehan,  Most  Bev.  Bichard  Alphonsua,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Waters 
ford  and  Liamore.     Bishop's  Houae,  John'a  Hill,  Waterford. 

Slattery,  Jamee  William,  M.A.    (Dubl.),  LL. D.     Preaident, 
Queen' a  College,  Cork. 

Smiley,  Hugh  Houaton,  J. P.    Drumalia,  Lame. 

8MITH-BASBT,  Arthur  H.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  M.P.    Fota,  Cork, 

and  Carlton  Club,  London. 

Smith,  Joseph,  M.B.I. A.      Bose  Villa,  Latchfoid,  near  War- 
riijgtan. 

Smith,    Worthingtan   G.,    F.L.S.,  M.A.I.    121,  High-atieet, 
Dunstable,  Seda. 

Smyly,  Very  Bev.  A.  Ferguaon,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Derry,  London^ 
deny. 

Stevenaon,  George  A.,  Commiaaioniar  of  Publie  W#ika,  Dublin. 

Steyenaon,  John.    Goolavin,  Belfast. 

Stoney,  Bev.  Bobert  Baker, M.A.,  D.D.,  Canon.    St.  Matthew' a, 
Iruhtown. 
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Datb  of  Elbction 


MBBIBBK. 

PBLLOW. 

1884 

1888 

188^ 

1888 

1893 

1892 

1893 

1892 

1892 

1893 

1892 

1865 


1892 


1885 
1884 

1864 
1879 

1874 


1871 
1892 
1886 

1890 


1888 


1888 
1894 

1892 


1888 
1890 

1870 
1888 

1888 

1891 
1892 

1871 
1893 
1898 

1898 

1892 

1889 

1894 


Stwut,  H.  Villien,  H.  A.  (Dariiam),  J.P.,  D.L.   ( Ttet-FruitUHt, 
1885.)    Dromans,  Cappoquiu. 

Stttbba,  Hajor-G«ii«nl  Fnuiou  Williun,  J.P.     5,  Braybrooke- 
tflomoe,  fiastiDft. 

Btttbba,  Henry,  M.A.,  J.P.»  D.L.    Daaby,  Ballyafaannon. 

Swan,  Jocepb  Penival.    58,  Lewar  Dominick-itreet,  DubliB. 

Taylor,  Rot.  John  Wallace,  LL.D.    Errigal  Glebe,  Emyrale.     . 

Tenison,   Charles  Mao  Carthy,    M.R.I.A.     Barrister-at-Law, 
J.  P.     Hobart,  Taamania. 

Tighe,    Edward   Kenriek  Bunbury,  J.P.,  D.L.      Woodatock, 
Iniatioge. 

Trench,  Thomaa  F.  Cooke,  J.P.,  D.L.    Millicent,  Naa«. 

Thynne,  Henry,  M.A.,  LLwD.,  C.B.,  Deputy  I]uipector*Q«BenU 
B.I.C.,  Dublin. 

Upton,  Hon.  William  H.,  H.A..  LL.H.,  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Courts,  Walla  Walla,  Waahington,  U.S.A. 


Vigors,  Colonel  Philip  Doyne,  J.  P.    HoUoden,  BagenaUtown. 
Yinycomb,  John,  M.R.I.A.    Biyeraide,  Holy  wood,  Co.  Down. 

WALES,  H.B.H.  fhe  Priaee  of,  K.O.,  E.P.,  ftc.    Sandringham. 

Walsh,  Bight  Bot.  William  Pakenham,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  Funis,  and  Leigblin.  {Viaf- FrtiuUnU  18S9.)  The 
Palace,  Kilkenny 

WABD,  Fnmeis  DayU,  M.R.I.A.,  J.P.  Wyncroft,  "Adelaide 
Park,  Bel&st. 

Ward,  John,  F.S.A.,  J.P.    Lenox  Yale,  Belfast. 

Ward,  Robert  Edward,  J. P.,  D.L.  Bangor  Castle,  Bangor, 
Belfast. 

Watson,  Thomas.    Ship  Quay  Gate,  Londonderry. 

Weir,  Rey.  George,  B.A.    Creeslough,  Co.  Donegal. 

WX8TB0PP,  Thomaa  Johnson,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.  77,  Lower 
Leeson -street,  Dublin. 

Whaytnan,  Horace  William.  Belle  Yue,  Newport,  Kentucky, 
U.S.A. 

Wigham,  John  R.,  M.R.I.A.,  J.P.    Albany  House,  Monkstown. 

Wilson,  William  Edward,  M.R.L A.,  J.P.  Daramona  House, 
Streete,  Rathowen,  Co.  Westmeath. 

WIL80V,  WilUam  W.,  M.R.I.A.,  H.  Inst.  C.£.  St.  JameeV 
gate,  Dublin. 
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Batb  of  Elbction. 


MEMBER. 

FELLOW. 

1891 

1879 

1890 

1889 

1890 

1887 

1887 

1894 

1891 

1891 

Wolseley,  General  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Yiaoount,  K.P.^ 
G.C.B.,    G.C.M.G.,    D.C.L.,    LL.D.      Eoyal   Hospital, 

TTilmftinTiqiyi. 

Woods,  Cecil  Crawford.    Mardyke,  Coric. 

WOOLLCOXBE,  Eobert  Lloyd,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Dnblin  Uniy.) ; 
LL.D.  (Royal  Univ.);  F.I.Inst.,  F.S.8.,  M.R.I.A., 
Barrister-at-Law.     14,  Waterloo-road,  Dublin. 

WBIOHT,  Edward  Peroeyal,  M.D.,  M.A.  (Dublin) ;  M.A. 
(Oxon.)  ;  Secretary  R.I.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.C.S.L,  J.P.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany.     6,  Trinity  College,  Dublia. 

Wynne,  Right  Rev.  Frederick  R.,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  EiUaloe,  &c. 
Clarisford  House,  Elillaloe. 


Toung, Robert  Magill,  B.A.,C.E.,M.R.I.A.   Rathrama,  Belfast. 
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HONORARY  FELLOWS. 


Datb  or  Elbotioic. 


UEMBMR. 

FKLLOW. 

1891 

1891 

1890 

1891 

1860 

1871 

1891 

1891 

1898 

1891 

1889 
1860 


1868 


1891 

1891 
1891 
1870 

1891 

1891 

1876 


D'Arboifl  de  JulMdnville,  H.,  Editor  of  J2#Mf#  (Mipi4.    84, 
Bouleyard  Mont  PamaBse,  PariB. 

Gabert,  John  T.,  LL.D.,  F.8.A.,  M.R.IJL,  B.H.A.  Villa 
Nora,  Blackrock,  Co.  Dublin. 

Hoffinan,  William  J.,  M.D.,  Pzofesaor  of  Ethnology,  Smithfonian 
Institute,  Waahington,  U.S.A. 

Lenihan,  Maurice,  M.R.I. A.,  J.P.  Limerick.  ( FtM-lVMufM^, 
1885.) 

Lubbock,  Right  Hon.  Sir  John,  Bart.,  D.O.L.,  LL.D., 
F.&.S.,  M.P.    High  Elma,  Famborough,  Kent. 

Meade,  Right  Hon.  Joaeph  M.,  LL.D.,  J.P.  St.  Miohaers, 
AHesbury-road,  Dublm. 

Munro,  Robert,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Hon.  M.R.I.A.),  Secretanr  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquariea  of  Scotland.  48,  Manor-puu)e, 
Edinburgh. 

Pigorini,  Professor  Lui|p,  Director  of  the  Mnaao  Preiatorico- 
Etnografioo  Xircheriano,  Rome. 

Rhys,  John,  M.A.,  Profeaaor  of  Celtic,  Jeans  College,  Oxford. 

Roberts,  S.  XTssher,  C.B.    6,  Clyde-road,  Dablin. 

Robertson,  James  George,  Architect.  74,  Stephen' s-green, 
Dublin. 

S5derbei]g,  Professor  Syen,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities,  Uniyersity  of  Lund,  Sweden. 

Stokes,  Miss  Margaret,  Hon.  M.R.I.A.  Carrigbreac,  Howth, 
Co.  Dublin. 

Wakeman,  William  Frederick,  Knightsyille,  Blaokrook,  Dublin. 


Total  number  of  Fellows  :— 

Life,  

Honorary  (under  old  Rules,  4  ;  new  Rules,  10), 
Annual,      ••        .•        
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(     18     ) 


MEMBERS   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 

(Beviud  20th  Deember,  1894.) 


The  Karnes  of  those  who  have  paid  the  Life  Composition,  and  are  Life  Members,  are 
printed  in  heayy-faced  type.    {See  Laws  4  and  9,  pages  65,  56.) 


Elected 
1893 

1891 

1859 

1890 
1892 

1892 

1887 
1889 
1891 
1890 
1894 
1891 
1890 
1891 
1894 
1894 
1891 

1893 
1891 
1890 
1894 
1868 


Abbott,  Bey.  Canon,  M.A.    The  Rectoiy,  Old  Leighlin,  Bageoaktown. 

Adams,  Ber.  James.    Kill  Bectory,  Straffan,  Co.  Kildare. 

Agar-Ellis,  Hon.  Leopold  G.  F.,  B.A.  (Cantab.),  J.P.,  D.L.    19,  Wilton 
street,  London. 

Agnew,  Bey.  J.  Tweedie.    The  Brook,  Enniskillen. 

Alcorn,    James    Gunning,    Banister-at-Law,    J.P.      24,    Corrig-ayenue^ 
Kingstown. 

Alexander,    Bear- Admiral   Henry   M*Clintock,  J.P.      Dundoan   House^ 
Coleraine. 

Alexander,  Thomas  John,  B.A.    5,  Crawford-square,  Londonderry. 

Allen,  Bey.  James,  B.A.  The  Bectory,  Creagh,  Sldbbereen. 

Allen,  James  A.    Cathedral  Hill,  Armagh. 

AUingham,  Hugh,  M.B.I.A.    The  Mall,  Ballysbannon. 

Allworthy,  Edward.     117,  Boyal-ayenue,  Belfast. 

Alment,  Bey.  William  F.,  B.D.    Castletown  Bectory,  Nayan. 

Alton,  J.  Poe  {Fellow,  Inst,  of  Banhert),    Elim,  Grosyenor-road,  Dublin. 

Anderson,  Very  Bey.  James  A.,  O.S.A.    Limerick. 

Anderson,  Bobert  Hall,  J.P.    Sixnule-Croes,  Co.  Tyrone. 

Anderson,  William,  J.P.    Glenaryon,  Merrion,  Co.  Dublin. 

Andrews,  James  Thomas,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.    88,  Lr.  Baggot-street,. 
Dublin. 

Annesley,  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl,  J.P.,  D.L.    The  Castle,  Castlewellan. 

Archer,  Bey.  James  Edward,  B.D.    13,  Clifton  Park-ayenue,  Belfast. 

Archer,  Mrs.    St.  Mary's  Vicarage,  Drogheda. 

Ardagh,  Bey.  Arthur  W.,  M.A.    The  Vicarage,  Finglas. 

Ardilaun.  Bt.  Hon.  Lord,  M.A.,  M.B.I.A.   St.  Anne's,  Clontarf. 
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Sleeted 

1894  Arnold,  Thomas,  M.A.,  F.R.IT.I.    16,  Adalaide-road,  Dublin. 

1868  Aflhlxnirne,  Eight  Hon.  Lord,  LL.D.    28,  Fitiwilliam-sqiiare,  Dublin. 

1880  Atkins,   W.   Ringrose.     39  South  Mall,  Cork. 

1890  Atkinson,  Ber.  E.  Dupre,  LL.B.  (Cantab.)    Donaghdoney,  Waringttown. 

1868  Atkinson,  George   Mounsey,    M.B.I.A.      28,    St.   Oswald's-rood,    West 
Brompton,  London,  S.W. 

1890  Atkinson,  Heniy  J.    Michigamme,  Marquette  Co.,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 

1894  Atkinson,  Miss.    Meadowhrook,  Dundnim,  Co.  Dublin. 

1892  Atkinson,  Bobeit  P.    27,  Charleeton-road,  Bathmines. 


1855        BABIHGTOV,  Profeiaor  Oharlea  0.,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  F.S.A.    5,  Brookside, 
Cambridge. 

1894  Babington,  Bey.  Bichard,  B.A.    Omagh,  Co.  Tyrone. 

1878  Bagwell,  Bichard,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  J.P.,  D.L.    Marlfield,  Clonmel. 

1890  Baile,  Bobert,  M.A.    Banelagh  School,  Athlone. 

1898  Bailey,  William  F.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Lav.    62,  Harconrt-street,  Dublin. 

1894  Baillie,  Captain  John  R.     St.  Patrick's,  Dunfanaghy. 

1890  Baillie,  Bey.  Bichard  iE.,  M.A.,  Canon.    Olendooen,  Letterkenny. 

1890  Baillie,  Bev.  William,  M.A.    St.  Katherine's,  Killybegs. 

1885  Baker,  Henry  F.    Hillyiew,  Dalkey. 

1885         Balfour,  Blayney  Beynell  Townley,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  M.B.LA.,  J.P.,  D.L. 
Townley  Hall,  Drogheda. 

1893  Ball,  Valentine,  LL.D.,  C.B.,  F.B.S.    Museum  of  Scienoe  and  Art,  Dublin. 

1885  Ballard,  Bey.  John  Woods.    2,  Newgroye-ayenue,  Sandymount. 

1888  Ballintine,  Joseph,  J. P.    Strand,  Londonderry. 
1890  Banim,  Miss  Mary.    Greenfield,  Dalkey. 

1890  Bardan,  Patrick.    Coralstown,  KiHucan. 

1891  Barklie,  Bey.  John  Enoz,  M.A.    The  Beotory,  Moira,  Co.  Down. 
1893         Bamewall,  Thomas.    Bloomsbury,  Eells,  Ca  Meath. 

1893         Barrett,  John,  B.A.     10,  Gardiner's-plaoe,  Dublin. 

1889  Baninffton,  Sir  Charles  Burton,  Bart.,  M.A.  (Dubl.),  J.P.,  D.L.    Glenstat 

Casue,  Co.  Limerick. 

1889  Barrington,  William,  C.E.    Riyerside,  Limerick. 

1868        Barrington- Ward,  Mark  James,  M.A.,  S.C.L.  (Ozon.),  F.B.G.8.,  F.L.S. 
Thomeloe  Lodge,  Worcester. 

1890  Barry,  Bey.  Michael,  Adm.    Gurtnahoe,  Thurles. 
1877         Barry,  James  Grrene,  J.P.    90,  George- street,  Limerick. 

1893         Barry,  Bedmond  J.,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.   49,  Blessington-street^  Dublin. 
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Elected 

1894  BatUey,  Colonel  D'Oyly,  J.P.    Belvedere  Hall,  Bray,  Go.  Wicklow. 

1891  Beard  wood,  Eight  Rev.  J.  Gamillufl,  Abbot  of  Mount  St.  Joseph,  Boecrea. 
1894  Beattie,  Bey.  Miohael.    6,  BelToir-teirace,  Uniyersity-street,  Belfast. 
1883  BEATTT,  tamnel,  M.A.,  M.B.,  M.Ch.    Graigatin,  PiUochxie,  N.B. 

1888  Beaumont,  Thos.,  M.D.,  Dep.  Surg. -Gen.      Palmerston  House,  Palmenton 

Park,  Upper  Bathmines. 

1892  Beazley,  Bey..  James,  P.P.    The  Mines,  Gastletown  Bere»  Go.  Gork. 

1892  Beckley,  F.  J.,  B.A.  (Gantob.).    Secretary's  OfBoe,  G.  P.  0.,  London. 
1891  Beere,  D.  M.,  M.  Inst.  G.E.    Gisbome,  New  Zealand. 

1893  Begley,  Bey.  John,  G.G.    ToumafuUa,  Newcastle  West,  Go.  Limerick. 
1891  Bence- Jones,  Beginald,  J.P.    Liselan,  Glonakilty. 

1891  Benner,  John.    Estate  Office,  KiUamey. 

1890  Bennett,  Joseph  Henry.    Blair  Gastle,  Gork. 

1889  Bennett,  Thomas  J.,  Solicitor.    62,  Middle  Abbey-street,  Dublin. 
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Drew,  Mrs.    Gortnadrew,  Alma-road,  Monkstown,  Co.  Dublin. 

Drought,  Rey.  Anthony,  B.A.    Eilmessan  Rectory,  Nayan. 

Dudgeon,  Robert  R.    Ballynahatty,  Omagh. 

Dugan,  Charles  Winston,  M.A.    Florence-yille,  Luxgan. 

Duke,  Robert  Alexander,  J.P.,  D.L.    Newpark,  Ballymote. 

Duncan,  George.     1,  Cope-street,  Dublin. 

Dunn,    Michael  J.,  B.A.,  Banister-at-Law.     42,  Upper   Mount-street, 
Dublin. 

Dunn,  Yalentine.    30,  Claiinda  Park,  E.,  Kingstown. 

Dunne,  Francis  Plunkett,  J.P.    Baliyor,  Banagher. 
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Dnnne,  BobertH.  Flunkett,  J.P.    Brittas,  Glonaslie,  Queen's  Go. 
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Dunsany,  Bight  Hon.  Lord,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  J.P.,  D.L.    Donaany  Cattle, 
Nayan. 

Durham,  Dean  and  Chapter  of,  per  C.  Bowlandeon.    The  College^  Durham. 

Dwan,  Bey.  John  J.,  C.C.    The  Presbytery,  Thurles. 

Edwards,  H.    National  Bank,  Boscommon. 

Egan,  John.    8,  Bichmond-hill,  Cork. 

Egan,  Michael.    Pery-square,  limeiiek. 

Egan,  Bey.  Stephen,  C.C.    Bush,  Co.  Dublin. 

Elcock,  Charles.    19,  Hughenden-ayenue,  Belfast. 

Elliott,  Bey.  Anthony  L.,  M.A.      39,  North  Great  George' s-street,  Dublin. 

Elliott,  Charles.    223,  Amhurst-road,  Stoke-Newington,  London,  N. 

Elliott,  Bey.  John.    Seyen  Houses,  Armagh. 

Ennis,  Edward  H.,  Banister-at-Law.    42,  Butland-square,  Dublin. 

Erne,  Bight  Hon.  the  Countess  of.    Crom  Castle,  Newtown  Butler. 

Esmonde,  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Grattan,  Bart.,  M.P.    Ballynastragh,  Gorey. 

Eubank,  Bev.  Bichard,  B.A.      135,  "Wellington-road  (South),  Stockport, 
Cheshire. 

Eustace,   Henry  Montague,    Lieut.,    1st  Battalion  Middlesex  Begiment. 
Gibraltar. 

Eyans,  Bey.  Henry,  D.D.,  M.B.I.A.    Howth,  Co.  Dublin. 

Eyerard,  Bey.  John,  C.C.    SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Clonmel. 

Evcrard,  Major  Nugent  Talbot,  J.P.,  D.L.    Bandlestown,  Nayan. 

Fahey,  Very  Bey.  Jerome,  P.P.,  V.G.    St.  Colman's,  Gort. 

Fahy,  Bey.  John  G.    Bectory,  Waterville,  Co.  Kerry. 

Fairhofane,  Mrs.    Comragh,  EHmacthomas. 

FaUdner,  Hon.  Frederick  B. ,  M.A. ,  Becorder  of  Dublin.   Inyeruisk,  Eilliney. 

Falkiner,  Bey.  T.  Doran.     4,  Marine-terrace,  Bray. 

FaUdner,  Bey.  William  F.  T.,  M.A.    Eillucan  Bectory,  Co.  Westmeath. 

Fallon,  Owen,  D.I.B.I.C.    Ardara,  Co.  Donegal. 

Fanning,  Bey.  John  A.,  D.D.     22,  Mulberry-street,  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A. 

Fawcett,  George.    Monte  Video,  Boscrea. 

Fegan,  William  John,  Solicitor.    Market  Square,  Cayan. 

Fennell,  William  J.,  M.B.I.A.I.    11,  Cbichester-street,  Belfiut. 

Fennessy,  Edward.    Ard«oradawn  House,  Kilkenny. 
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Elected 

1891  Fielding,  Patrick  J.,  M.P.S.I.    8,  St.  JoBepVs-place,  Cork. 

1891  Finch,  Mrs.  F.    Thomville,  Circular-road,  Limerick. 

1894  Fiflher,  Bey.  John  Whyte,  M.A.,  Canon.    The  Rectory,  Mountratli. 

1889  Fitz  Gerald,  The  Dowager  Lady.    Glanleam,  Yalentia  Island,  Co.  Kerry. 

1892  Fitz  Gerald,  Rey.  William  Frederick,  M.A.    Croaa-ayenue,  Blackzock. 

1892  Fitz  Gerald,  William  J .,  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Peace,  Co.  Cork.   Bank-plaoe» 

Mallow. 

1890  FitzGibbon,  Gerald,  M.Inst.C.E.    Church-road,  West  Eirhy,  Cheahire. 

1893  Fitz  Gibbon,  J.  M.    Munster  and  Leinster  Bank,  Cork. 

1892  Fitz  Patrick,  P.,  D.I.N.S.    Melbourne-terrace,  Armagh. 
1868  Fitzsimons,  John  Bingham,  M.D.    Owen-street,  Hereford. 

1893  Flayin,  Very  Rey.  Cornelius  J.,  P.P.    St.  Mary's,  Clonmel. 

1891  Fleming,  Heryey  de  Montmorency,  J.P.    Barraghcore,  Goresbridge. 
1889  Fleming,  Very  Rey.  Horace  Townsend,  M.A.    The  Deanery,  Cloyne. 

1893  Flood,  Rey.  James,  C.C.     62,  Stirling-place,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

1889  Flynn,  James.    Cruise's  Royal  Hotel,  Limerick. 
1891  Flynn,  Mrs.    Cruise's  Royal  Hotel,  Limerick. 

1894  Flynn,  Very  Rey.  Patrick  F.,  P.P.    St.  Anne's  Presbytery,  Waterford. 
1884  Fogerty,  Robert,  C.E.,  Architect.    Limerick. 

1890  Fogerty,  William  A.,  M.A.,  M.D.    61,  George-street,  Limerick. 
1877  Forster,  Major  Robert.    63,  FitzwiUiam-square,  Dublin. 

1894  Forsyth,  Miss.    Templeard,  Culmore,  Londonderry. 

1893  Fortescue,  Hon.   Dudley  F.,  J.P.,   D.L.     Summeryille,  Dunmore  East, 

Waterford. 

1891  Foster,  Rey.  Frederick,  M.A.    Ballymacelligott  Glebe,  Tralee. 

1890  Fottrell,  George,  M.R.I.A.,  Solicitor.    46,  Fleet-street,  Dublin. 

1891  Fox,  Captain  Maxwell,  R.N.,  J. P.,  D  L.    Annaghmore,  Tullamore. 

1888  Franklin,  Frederick,  F.R.l.A.I.    Westboume  House,  Terenure. 
1891  Frazer,  Mrs.     Finyoy  Rectory,  Ballymoney. 

1889  French,  Thomas  William,  J.P.    58,  Leinster-road,  Rathmines. 

1889  Frizelle,  Joseph.    Kilkenny. 

1893  Froggatt,  Arthur  T.,  Mus.  Doc.    Patrick-street,  Kilkenny. 

1871  Frost,  James,  M.R.I.A.,  J.P.    64,  George-street,  Limerick. 

1891  Furlong,  Nicholas,  L.R.C.P.L,  L.R.C.S.I.,  M.R.LA.    Lymington,  Ennia- 
corthy. 

1891  Gabbett,  Rey.  Edward,  M.A.    Rectory,  Croom,  Co.  Limerick. 

1890  Gallagher,  Edward,  J.P.    Strabane. 
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1894 
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1885 
1894 
1894 
1890 
1894 
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GaUagber,  Patrick  M.,  Solicitor.    Donegal. 

GaUagher,  WiUiam,  Solicitor.    EngliBh-street,  Armagh. 

Gamble,  Major  G.  F.    Mount  Jerome,  Harold'a-cross. 

Gardiner,  Rev.  F.  Stoart,  M.A.    Tbe  Manse,  Kingstown. 

Gamett,  Edward.    Newtown  School,  Waterford. 

Gater,  William  H.,  Mua.  Bac.    52,  Moyne-road,  Bathmines. 

Geoghegan,  John  Edward.    Bookfield,  Blackrook. 

Geoghegan,  MichaeL    P.  W.  Hotel,  Athlone. 

Geoghegan^  Bobert  Hugh.    Bookfield,  Blaekrock. 

Geoghegan,  Thamas  F.    6,  Lower  Sackyille-street,  DubUn. 

Geoghegan,  William  P.    Bookfield,  Blackrock. 

George,  William  £.    Downside,  Stoke  Bishop,  Clifton. 

Genard,  Bey.  William  J.    Bathaogan,  Co.  Kildare. 

Gilfoyle,  Anthony  Thomas,  M.A.,  J.P.    23,  Ailesbury-road,  Dablin ;  and 
Carrowellen  House,  Skreen,  Co.  Sligo. 

Gillespie,  James,  Surgeon.    The  Diamond,  Clones. 

eiLLESPIS,  William,  M.B.I.A.    Bacefield  House,  Kingstown. 

Gfllman,  Herbert  Webb,  B.A.  (Dubl.),  Barrister-at-Law  (Lmcoln's  Inn), 
J.P.    Clonteadmore,  Coacfaford,  Co.  Cork. 

Gihnore,  William.    The  Diamond,  Coleraine. 

Gleeson,  Edward  M.,  M.B.C.S.,  J.P.    Benown,  Athlone. 

Gleeaon,  Gerald  W.  M.    Benown,  Athlone. 

Gleeson,  Paul.    Kiloolman,  Kingstown. 

Glenny,  James  Swanzy,  J.P.    Glenyille,  Ardaragh,  Newry. 

Glynn,  Patrick  J.  O'Connor.    14,  Breffni-terrace,  Sandyoore. 

Glynn,  Thomas.    1,  Mentone-road,  Highbury  Park,  London,  N. 

Godley,  Mrs.  James,  care  of  A.  D.  Godley,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Goff,  Bey.  Edward,  B.A.    Kentstown  Bectory,  Nayan. 

Goldon,  J  William,  M.B     Parsonstown 

Goodman,    Bey.  James,    M.A.,   M.B.I.A.,  Profeesor  of  Irish  (Dublin). 
Skibbereen. 

Goodwin,  Singleton,  B.A.,  M.Ihbt.CE.    Tralee. 

Gordon,  Samuel,  M.D.    13,  Hume-street,  Dublin. 

Gorman,  Venerable  Wm.  Chas.,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Ossory.     Beotory, 
Thomastown,  Co.  Kilkenny. 

Gosselin,  Bey.  J.  H.  Presoott,  B.  A.     Kilnamanagh  Bectory,    Onlart, 
Gorey. 

Gough,  Joseph.    101,  Leinster-road,  Bathmines. 
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Elected 

1890  Grant,  Colonel  George  Fox,  J.P.    41,  Clarinda  Paxk,  East,  Kingstown. 

1858  Gray,  Richard  Armstrong,  M.  Inst.  C.E.I.,  M.R.I.A.,  County  Surveyor, 
Fortfield  House,  Upper  Rathmines. 

1894  Gray,  Robert,  M.R.C.P.I.    Armagh. 

1890  Gray,  Rev.  R.  C.  Berkeley.    Killigar,  Canigallen. 

1889  Greene,  George  E.  J.,  Surgeon,  M.R.I.A.,  F.L.S.,  J.P.      Monte  Vista, 

Ferns. 

1892  Greene,  Surgeon-Iieut.-Col.  John  J.,  M.B.    23,  Herbert-place,  Dublin. 

1892  Graene,  Thomas,  LL.B.,  J.P.    Millbrook,  Mageney. 

1893  Gribbon,  Rey.  John,  C.C.    Waterside,  Derry. 

1891  Grierson,  Rev.  Frederick  J.,  B.A.    St.  Bride's,  Oldcastle,  Co.  Meath. 
1886  Grubb,  J.  Ernest.    Carrick-on-Suir. 

1890  Guilbride,  Francis,  Newtownbarry. 
1886  Guilbride,  Samuel.    Newtownbarry. 

1892  Gunnis,  John  W.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  County  Surveyor.    Longford. 


1891  HADBOK,  Alfred  Gort,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.    Inisfafl,  Hill's-road,  Cambridge. 

1892  Hade,  Arthur,  C.E.     Carlow. 

1893  Hall,  Thomas.    Lear,  Baillieborough. 

1889  HanultoD,  Ererard,  B.A.    30,  South  Fredeiiok-street,  Dublin. 

1893  Hamilton,  Captain  J.  Douglas.    Yesaington,  Dunboyne,  Co.  Meath. 

1889  Hanan,  Rev.  Denis,  D.D.    The  Rectory,  Tipperary. 

1893  Handoock,  Gustavus  F.    Public  Record  Office,  London,  E.C. 

1891  Handy,  Rev.  Leslie  Alexander,  M.A.    7,  Temple-street,  Dublin. 

1887  Hanna,  John  A.    Bank  Buildings,  Belfast. 

1893  Hardy,  William  J.,  LL.B.    Banister-at-Law,  D.I.R.I.C.    Mount  Charles 
Lodge,  Slane. 

1876  Here,  Very  Rev.  Thomas,' D.D.,  Dean  of  Ossory.    Deanery,  Kilkenny. 

1893  Hare,  Walter.    16,  Royal-terrace,  East,  Kingstown. 

1890  Harman,  Miss  Marion.    Barrowmount,  €k)resbridge. 

1891  Harrington,  Edward.    46,  Nelson-street,  Tralee. 

1889  Harris,  Henry  B.    Millyiew,  Ennis. 

1890  Harris,  John,  C.E.    Galway. 

1890  Harris,  Morris,     162,  Leinster-road,  Dublin. 

1892  Harris,  Rev.  Samuel  Musgrave,  M.A.    3,  Cowper  Villas,  Rathgar. 

1892  Harrison,  Charles  William.    178,  Great  Brunswiok-street,  Dublin. 
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1890 

1890 

1889 
1891 
1891 
1890 

1898 
1891 
1889 
1891 
1891 
1888 
1869 
1894 
1888 
1892 
1894 
1889 
1890 
1887 
1892 
1894 
1879 
1890 
1889 
1892 
1891 
1878 
1871 
1892 

1892 
1893 
1863 


Hart,  Henry  Chichester,  B.A.,  M.B.LA.,  F.L.S.,  J.P.    Carrabeagb,  Port- 
•alon,  Letterkenny. 

Hartford,  John  P.,  Semional  Crown  Solioitor,  Kilkennj.   65,  Lr.  Dominick- 
street,  Dublin. 

Hartley,  James,  J.P.    Heath  Lodge,  Cayan. 

Harty,  Spencer,  M.  Inst.  C.E.I.     Melrose,  Banelagh-road,  Dublin. 

Harvey,  Bey.  Alfred  Thomas,  M.A.    Bectory,  Athboy. 

Harrey,  William  J.,  F.S.A.  (Soot.).  Heathell,  Melbourne  OroTe,  ChampioiB 
Hill,  London,  S.E. 

Hastings,  Samuel.    Downpatrick. 

Hayes,  Ber.  Francis  Carlile,  M.A.    Bectory,  Baheny. 

Hayes,  Bey.  William  A.,  M.A.,  Canon.    Dromore,  Co.  Down. 

Headen,  W.  P.,  B.A.  (Lond.),  D.I.N.8.    32,  Cabra-paxade,  Phibsborough. 

Healy,  George,  J.P.    Hugheoden,  Clontarf. 

Healy,  Bey.  John,  LL.D.    St.  Columba's,  Kells,  Co.  Meath. 

Healy,  Bey.  William,  P.P.    Johnstown,  Co.  Kilkenny. 

Henry,  James,  M.D.    Swanpark,  Monaghan. 

Henshaw,  Alfred,  J.P.    St.  Philip's,  Milltown,  Co.  Dublin. 

Heron,  James,  B.E.,  J.P.    Tullyyery  House,  Killyleagh,  Co.  Down. 

Heron,  James  Mathers,  M.D.    Downpatrick. 

Hewat,  S.  M.  F.,  M.A.  (Cantab).     Abbeylands,  Ballybrack,  Co.  Dublin. 

Hewitt,  Bichard  J.,  M.D.    NelBon-street,  Tipperary. 

Hewson,  Bey.  Edward  F.,  B.A.,  Canon.    Bectory,  Gowran,  Co.  Kilkenny. 

Hibbert,  Bobert  Fiennes,  J.P.    Woodpark,  Scariff. 

Hickey,  Bey.  Michael  P.,  C.C.    Kill,  Pilltown,  Co.  Waterford. 

Hickson,  Miss.    Mitchelstown. 

Higgins,  Bey.  Michael,  C.C.    Qneenstown. 

Higinbotham,  Granby.    46,  Wellington  Park,  Belfast. 

Hill,  Bichard  Middleton,  B.A.  (Ozon).    D.I.B.I.C.,  Depot,  Dublin. 

Hill,  William.    7,  Castle-street,  Tralee. 

Hill,  William  H.,  B.E.,  F.B.I.B.A.    Audley  House,  Cork. 

Hinch,  William  A.    77,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.G. 

Hinkson,    Henry   A.,    M.  A.      The   Laurels,    Mount-ayenue,    Ealing, 
London,  W. 

Hitchins,  Henry.     144,  Leinster-road,  Dublin. 

Hoare,  Very  Bey.  Joseph,  Canon,  P.P.,  T.F.  St.  Mary's,  Caniok-on-Shannon. 

Hodges,  Professor  John  F.,  M.D.,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  J.P.    Sandringham^ 
Malone-road,  Belfast. 
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1890  Hodgson,  Key.  William,  M.A.     32,  Myddleton-square,  LondoxL,  B.O. 

1891  Hogan,   Rev.  Henry,  B.D.,  Canon.    All  Saints'  Vicarage,  Phibsboroug^h- 

road,  Dublin. 

1890  Hogg,  Jonathan.    12,  Cope-street,  Dublin. 

1894  Hoguet,  Mrs.  Henry  L.    48,  West  28th  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

1890  Hopkins,  Bey.  John  W.,  B.A.    Agherin  Vicarage,  Conna. 

1889  Horan,  John,  M.E.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Co.  Surveyor.    Churchtoim,  Newcastle 

West,  Co.  limeiiok. 

1893  Hore,  Philip  Herbert.     14,  The  Grange,  Gunnersbury,  London,  W. 

1890  Houston,  Mrs.    Academical  Institution,  Coleraine. 

1888  Hudson,  Robert,  M.D.    Bridge  House,  Dingle. 
1887  Huggard,  Stephen.    Clonmore,  Tralee. 

1898  Hughes,  Rey.  John.    Coatbridge,  N.B. 

1889  Hunt,  Edmund  Langley.     7,  Pembroke-road,  Dublin ;  and  64,  Geoige-st., 

limerick. 

1890  Hunter,  Thomas.    Post  Office,  Glenarm. 
1890  Hurley,  M.  J.    Abbeylands,  Waterford. 
1890  Hurley,  Rey.  Patrick,  P.P.    Inchigeela,  Co.  Cork. 
1892  Hurly,  John  Charles  Denis,  J.P.    Fenit  House,  Tralee. 
1868  Hyde,  Henry  Barry,  F.S.S.    5,  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing,  London,  W. 


1893        Iryioe,  Charles  E.  R.  A.    Lisgoole  Abbey,  Enmskillen. 

1893         Irwin,  Rey.  Alexander,  M.A.    Armagh. 

1888         Irwin,  Very  Rev.  James,  Archdeacon  of  Ardfert,  P.P.,  V.F.     Castleisland, 
Co.  £erry. 

1892         Irwin,  William.    Tramway  Co.,  Castlederg. 

1891         Isaac,  Very  Rey.  Abraham,  B.A.,  Dean  of  Ardfert.    Kzlgobbin  Rectory, 
Camp,  R.S.O.,  Co.  Kerry. 


1889  Jackman,  John,  T.C.    King-street,  Kilkenny. 

1890  Jackman,  Richard  H.    Alyemo,  Thurles. 

1892  Jackson,  Anthony  Thomas,  Architect.    6,  Com  Market,  Belfast. 
1874  James,  Charles  Edward,  M.B.    Butler  House,  Kilkenny. 

1893  Jameson,  Ven.  Archdeacon,  M.A.    Killeahin  Parsonage,  Carlow. 

1890  JefFares,  Rey.  Danby,  M.A.    Lusk,  Co.  Dublin. 

1893  Jellett,  Very  Rey.  Henry,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.     The  Deanery, 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin. 

1893  Jellie,  Rey.  William,  B.A.    20,  Nelson-square,  London,  S.E. 
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1889 

1891 

1898 

1889 

1892 

1898 

1891 

1894 

1892 

1892 

1890 

1865 

1889 

1892 
1891 
1891 
1893 
1889 

1889 

1888 

1891 

1885 

1890 

1891 

1891 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1891 

1893 

1877 

1893 
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Jennings,  Ignatius  B.  B.,  D.I.B.I.C.    Armagh. 

Jennings,  Be  v.  John  A.,  H.A.,  B.D.    Donaghpatrick  Bectorj,  Navan. 

Johnston,  Miss  Anna.    Qlencoe,  Antrim-road,  Belfast. 

Johnston,  James  W.,  J. P.    Belturhet,  Co.  Gavan. 

Johnston,  John  W.    Peace  Office,  Monaghan. 

Johnston,  Bobert.    Olencoe,  Antrim -road.  Ballast 

Johnstone,  Charles  Alexander,  L.B.C.P.I.,  L.B.C.8.I.     Inistioge. 

Jones,  Bryan  John.    Bed  House,  Ardee. 

Jones,  Bey.  Joseph    Jefiares,  B.D.      8t.   Coliimba's  Parsonage,  Knock, 
Belfast. 

Jordan,  Bev.  William,  M.A.     St.  Augustine's  Vicarage,  Moreland,  Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

Joyce,  P.  King,  M.B  ,  B.Ch.    Whitworth  Hospital,  N.  Brunswick- stroet, 
bublin. 

Joyce,  Patrick  Weston,  LL.D.,  M.B. I. A.     Lyre-na-Grena,  I^inster-road, 
Bathmines. 

Jojrnt,  William  Lane,  J.P.,  D.L.     43,  Merrion-square,  Dublin. 


Kane,  Bev.  Bichard  B.,  LL.D.    Christ  Church  Beotory,  Belfast 

Keane,  Lady.    Cappoquin  House,  Cappoquin. 

Keane,  Miss  Frances.    Olenshelane,  Cappoquin. 

Keane,  Marcus,  J.P.    Beech  Park,  Ennis. 

Keene,  Charles  Haines,  M.A.     19,  Stephen's-green,  and  UniTersity  Club, 
Dublin. 

Keene,  Bct.  James  Bennett,  M.A.    Navan. 
Kelly,  Edmund  Walshe.    Summerhill,  Tramore. 
KeUy,  Francis  James,  J.P.    Weston,  Duleek. 
Kelly,  Ignatius  8.     ProTindal  Bank  House,  Cork. 
Kelly,  Very  Bev.  James  J.,  P.P.,  Canon.    St.  Peter's,  Athlone. 
KeUy,  Bichard  J.,  Barrister-at-Law.     21,  Great  Charles-street,  Dublin. 
Kelly,  Thomas  Aliaga.    St.  GreUan's,  Monkstown,  Co.  Dublin. 
Kennan,  Williams  B.     35,  Dame-street,  Dublin. 
Kennedy,  Francis  James.     Frogmore,  Whitehouse,  Belfast. 
Kennedy,  John.    Mountsandel-road,  Coleraine. 
Kenny,  Patrick.     Grace  Dieu,  Clontarf . 

Kenny,  William  F.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-I^iw.    4,  Leinster-street,  Dublin. 
Keogh,  John  George.     Boundwood,  Co.  Wicklow. 
Keogh,  Miss  M.    Denny-street,  Tzalee. 

C 
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Sleeted 

1891  Kton,  Ber.  James  J.,  P.P.    The  Presbyteryy  Lusk. 

1894  Eeniiin,  Geoige.    66,  Northumberland-road,  BuUin. 

1891  Keman,  Bey.  Richard  Arthurs,  B.D.    The  Bectory,  Hillsborough. 

1889  Kerr,  BeT.  Wm.  John  B.    Hucknall  Huthwaite,  Mansfield,  Notts. 

1868  Kilbride,  Key.  William,  M.A.    Aran  Island,  Galway. 

1866  KDEBSBLET,  Bt.  Hon.  the  Sari  of,  K.G.    Kimberley  Ifoiise,  Wymond* 
ham,  Norfolk. 

1892  King,  Miss  Kathleen  L.    62,  Lansdowne-road,  Dublin. 

1890  King,  Lucas  White,  LL.B.,  F.S.A.,  M.B.I.A.    Dera  IsniaU  Khan,  Panjab,. 
India. 

1890  King-Edwards,  William,  J.P.    Dartans  House,  Castlederg. 

1886  Kirkpatrick,  Bobert.    1,  Queen's-square,  Glasgow. 

1889  Kough,  Thomas,  J.P.    Newtown  YiUa,  Kilkenny. 


1890  La£fan,  James  J.    126,  Quay,  Waterford. 

1890  Laffan,  Thomas,  M.D.    Cashel. 

1889  Lalor,  M.  W.    Kilkenny  Moderator  Office,  Kilkenny. 

1893  Lalor,  Nicholas  J.    Bunmore  House,  Kilkenny. 

1889  Langan,  John.    60,  Bessborough-street,  Pimlico,  London,  8.  W. 

1890  Langan,  Bey.  Thomas,  D.D.    St.  Mary*s,  Athlone. 

1892  Langford,  Bichard  Coplen,  J.P.    Kilcosgriff,  Shanagolden. 

1890  Langhome,  William  H.,  D.I.B.I.C.    Kildysart,  Co.  Clare. 

1889  Lanigan,   Stephen  M.,  J.P.,  B.L.     44,  Mount  joy- square,   Dublin;   and 

Glenagyle,  Toomeyara,  Nenagh. 

1892  Latimer,  Bey.  William  Thomas,  B.A.    The  Manse,  Eglish,  Dungannon. 

1893  Layell,  Bey.  Edward  A.,  Adm.    Boffin,  Co.  Galway. 

1891  Lawlor,  Bey.  Hugh  Jackson,  M.A.,  B.D.     St.  Mary*s  Cathedral,  Edinburgh. 

1891  Lawson,  Thomas  Dillon.    Bank  of  Ireland,  Longford. 

1890  Leeky,  Bey.  Alexander  Gourley,  B.A.    Feddyglass,  Baphoe. 

1893  Ledger,  Bey.  William  Cripps,  M.A.    The  Bectory,  Lisnaskea. 
18S9  Lee,  Bey.  Timothy,  C.C.    St.  John's,  Limerick. 

1891  Leech,  Henry  Brougham,  LL.D.,  Begins  Professor  of  Laws,  Dublin.    Yew 

Park,  Castle-ayenue,  Clontarf . 

1894  Leeson-Marshall,  M.  B.,  Barrister-at-Law.    6,  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple, 

London,  E.C. 

1892  Le  Fanu,  Thomas  Philip,  B.A.  (Cantab.).   6,  Brookfield-terrace,  Donnybrook* 

1892  Legge,  John  Vincent.    26,  Elgin-road,  Dublin. 
1890  Leonard,  John.    Lisahally,  Londonderry. 
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1892 
1891 
1892 
1880 
1890 
1888 
1884 
1868 
1869 
1891 
1891 
1890 
1890 

1890 

1892 

1868 
1888 
1894 

1868 
1882 

1864 
1868 
1888 
1874 

1869 
1890 
1890 

1892 

1892 
1891 

1893 


Leonard,  Hn.  T.    Warrenstown,  Dmuany,  Co.  Heath. 

Lepper,  Francis  Robert,  Director,  XJlBter  Bankixig  Co.,  Belfast. 

Leslie,  Bichard  W.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.    St.  Hellier^s,  Strandtown,  Belf^. 

Lett,  Bev.  Henry  Wm.,  M.A.    AgLaderg  Olebe,  Loughbrickland. 

Leringe,  Tenison  F.,  J. P.    Bnniscofly  House,  Killucan. 

Lewis,  FrofesBor  Bunnell,  M.A.     Queen's  College,  Cork. 

Lewis,  Thomas  White,  H.D.    Eingsoliffe,  Wansfordi  Korthamptonshire. 

Librarian.    Public  Library,  Armagh. 

Librarian.    Belfast  Library,  Linen  Hall,  Belfsst 

Librarian.    Belfast  Free  Public  Library,  Belfast. 

Librarian.    Free  Public  library,  Lireipool. 

Librarian.    Public  Library,  Boston,  U.  S. 

Librarian.      Detroit  Public  Library,  Michigan,  U.  8.,  pfr  B.  F.  SteTeniy 
4,  Trafalgar- square,  London. 

Librarian.    Astor  Library,  New  York,  U.S.,  p^  B.  F.  Steyens,  4,  Trafalgar- 
square,  London. 

Librarian.    Newbery  Library,  Chicago,  Dlrnois,  XT.  S.,  p$r  B.  F.  Sterens, 
4,  Trafalgar-square,  London. 

Librarian.    King's  Inns  Library,  Henrietta-street,  Dublin. 

Librarian.    Library  of  Advocates,  Edinburgh. 

Librarian,  Limerick  Protestant  Toung  Men's  Association,  97,  Oeoige-street, 
Limerick. 

Librarian.    National  Library  of  Ireland,  Dublin. 

librarian.    Public  Library,  Melbourne,  per  Agent-General  for  Victoria. 
15,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  8.W. 

librarian.    Queen's  College,  Belfast. 

librarian.    Queen's  College,  Cork. 

librarian.    Queen's  College,  Galway. 

librarian.    Boyal  Library,  Berlin,  psr  Messrs.  Asher  k  Co.,  18,  Bedford-st., 
Coyent  Garden,  London. 

librarian.    Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  Ijondon. 

LOley,  Frederic,  Skibbereen. 

Lindesay,  Bey.  William  O'Neill,  M.A.    Bazonsoourt  Beotory,  Newtown* 

Stewart. 

lindsay,  Dr.  Dayid  Moore,  L.B.C.P.I.,  Ac.     Heber  City,  Wasatch  Co., 
Utah,  T;.8.A. 

Lindsay,  James  A.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.    37,  Victoria-place,  Belfast* 

lindsay,  Bey.  John   Woodley,   D.D.     Athnowen  Beotory,   Otods,  Ce. 
Cork. 

lindsay,  Mrs.    Bectory,  Oyens,  Co.  Cork. 

c2 
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Elected 

1892  Lipacombe,  W.  H.    Churoh-road,  Malahide. 

1894  liiston,  George,  Solicitor.    Eilxnallock. 

1891  Lithgow,  Douglas.    Mayfteld,  Bangor,  Go.  Down. 

1891  Livingstone,  Bey.  Bol>ert  Qeoige,  M.A.    Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

1886  Uoyd,  Ber.    Edward,    M.A.,    Canon.      Eilkishen,    Sizmile-biidge,    Gou 

Clare. 

1889  Llojd,  WilUam.    1,  Pery-square,  Limexick. 

1885  Lockwood,  F.  W.,  C.E.,  Architect.    16,  Waring-stzeet,  Belfast. 

1894  Long,  Mrs.     16,  Appian-way,  Dublin. 

1891  Longfteld,  Mrs.    Cunaglass  Bectoiy,  Tallow,  Co.  Cork. 

1888  Longfleld,  Thomas  H.,  F.S.  A.,  M.B.I.A.    Science  and  Art  Museum,  Leinstar 

House,  Dublin. 

1893  Longford,  Eight  Hon.  the  Countess  of.    Pakenham  Hall,  CastlepoUard. 

1893  Lopdell,  John.    Stamer  Park,  Ennis. 

1887  Lough,  Thomas,  M.P.    6,  Newton  GroTe,  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick. 

1863  Loughnan,  Henry  James,  Barrister-at-Law.    39,  Belvidere-place,  Dublin. 

1891  LoTe,  Hugh  Thomas.    Charleville-square,  Tullamore. 

1889  Lowndes,  Thomas  F.,  D.I.B.I.C.    Dingle,  Co.  Kerry. 

1892  Lowry,  David  E.    25,  Donegall-place,  Belfast. 

1868  Lunham,  Colonel  Thomas  AinsUe,  M.A.,  J.P.     Ardfallen,  Douglas,  Cork. 

1894  Lyle,  Bev.  Thomas,  M.A.    Bosevale,  Belfast. 

1893  LTHCH,  J.  J.    Towanda,  Pa.,  TJ.S.A. 

1893  Lynch,  Patrick.    Inland  Bevenue  Office,  Ballyshannon. 

1888  Lynch,  Be?.  Patrick.    60,  Lower  Ormond-street,  Manchester. 

1890  Lynch,  Bev.  Patrick  J.,  C.C.    Lake  View,  Monaghan. 

1891  Lyster,  Bev.  H.  Cameron,  B.D.     55,  Grosvenor-square,   Bathmines. 

1894  Lyster,  Thomas  W.,  M.A.     10,  Harcourt-terrace,  Dublin. 


1868  Macaulay,  John,  J.P.,  D.L.    Bed  Hall,  Ballycary,  Belfast. 

1890  Macauley,  Joseph,  Solicitor.    Donegall  Chambers,  Boyal-avenue,  Belfast. 

1892  MacCartan,  Bev.  Owen,  P.P.    Antrim. 

1873  MAC  CABTHT,  Gharlei  Deamond.    Bank  of  England,  Plymouth. 

1892  Maccassey,  Luke  Livingstone,  B.E.    7,  Chiohester-street,  Belfast. 

1893  Mac  Dermot,  Charles  E.,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Herbert-street,  Dubliiu 

1894  Mao  Dermott,  Miss  Margaret,  B.A.    College  Buildings,  Dungannon. 
1898  Mac  Donnell,  Charles  B.  A.,  J.P.,  D.L.    Liscrona,  Kilkee,  Co.  Clare. 
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1892 

1891 
1891 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1894 
1890 
1891 

1894 
1894 
1893 
1892 

1894 

1892 
1862 
1891 
1891 
1892 
1887 
1894 
1892 
1894 
1893 
1892 
1892 
1888 
1893 
1892 
1891 
1890 
1891 
1890 


Mac  Farbmd,  Brigade*8ii2geon  Fnmcu  E.,  L.B.C.P.I.  Lftmingtoii,  Antrim- 
road,  Belfast. 

Mac  GiUycttddy,  Daniel  de  Courcy,  Solicitor.    Day-place,  Tralee. 

Mac  Gillycaddy,  John,  J.P.,  D.L.    A^hadoe  House,  Killamey. 

Macky  Bev.  A.  William  Bradahaw,  B.A.    St.  Finian'a,  Swords. 

Mackentie,  Jolm.    7,  DonegaU-square,  E.,  Belfast. 

MacMahon-Creagli,  Mrs.    Dangan,  Kilkishen,  Co.  Clare. 

Mac  MiBan,  Ber.  John,  B.A.    Ballynafeigb,  Belfast. 

Mac  MuUan,  Very  Bey.  Alexander,  P.P.,  Y.G.    Ballymena. 

Mac  Murrogli-Murphy,  Bey.  Thomas  A.,  M. A.    Eilternan  Bectory,  Golden 
Ball. 

Macnamara,  George  XTnthank,  L.B.C.8.I.    Banlcyle  House,  Corofln. 

Macnamaniy  Henry  Valentine,  J.P.,  D.L.    Ennistymon  House,  Co.  Clare. 

Macnamara,  Nottidge  Charles.     13,  Grosyenor-stieet,  London,  W. 

MacNeill,  John  Gordon  Swift,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Q.C.,  M.P.    14,  Blackball- 
street,  Dublin. 

Maconachie,    Bey.    James   H.,    B.A.        Erindale,    Cliftonyiile-ayenne, 
Belfast. 

Macran,  Bey.  Frederick  Walker,  B.A.    2,  Fair-street,  Drogheda. 

Macray,  Bey.  Wm.  Dunn,  M.A.,  F.S.A.    Ducklington,  Witney,  Oxon« 

Mac  Sheehy,  Brian,  LL.D.     36,  Gardiner's-place,  Dublin. 

Mac  William,  Bey.  John  W.  A.     Castleyiew,  Ballymote. 

M'Alister,  James,  B.A.,  D.I.N. S.     13,  Mespil-road,  Dublin. 

M'Arthur,  Alexander,  J.P.     Enox's-street,  Sligo. 

M*Bride,  Francis.     39,  Groyesnor-square,  Bathmines. 

M'Bride,  John.    GranyHle  House,  Belfast. 

M 'Bride,  Joseph  M.    Harbour  Office,  Westport. 

M'Bumey,  James.    Tully  N.  S.,  Upper  Tannybrake,  Ballymena. 

M'Cance,  Colonel  John,  J.P.    Enocknagoury,  Strandtown,  Belfast. 

M'Cartan,  Michael,  M.P.    Ulster  Buildings,  Waring-street,  Belfast. 

M'Carte,  James.    61,  St.  Geoi^e's  Hill,  Eyerton,  Liyerpool. 

McCarthy,  Alexander,  Solicitor.    Town  Clerk,  Cork. 

McCarthy,  Samuel  Trant,  J.P.    Srugrena,  Cahirciyeen. 

McCarthy,  William  P.  Trant,  Solicitor.    Inch  House,  Eillamey. 

M'Chesney,  Joseph.    Annayille,  Holywood,  Co.  Down. 

M'Clelland,  William  John,  M.A.    Santry  School,  Co.  Dublin. 

M'Clintock,  Bey.  Francis  G.  LePoer,  M.A.  (Cantab.).    Drumcar  Bectory, 
Dunleer. 
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Elected 

1878  H'Corm&ck,  Denis.   York-fltreet,  Blackpool,  Cork. 

1889  H'Conniek,  Rot.  Frederic  H.  J.,  F.S.A.  (Scot.).    Christ  Choroh,  Ilkecton. 

1891  M'Cormick,  H.  M'Neile,   Clerk  <d  the  Crown,   Co.  Antrim.    Aidmara, 

CraLgavad,  Belfast. 

1893  M'Crea,  Bev.  Daniel  F.,  C.C.    Irish  Green-street,  Limavadj. 

1892  M'Creery,  Alexander  John.    John -street,  Kilkenny. 
1884  M'Crom,  RohertG.,  J.P.    Milford,  Armagh. 

1887  M'Cutchan,  Bey.  George,  M.A.    Bectorjr,  Eenmare. 

1893  M'Donnell,  Bey.  Patrick,  P.P.    Graignamanagh,  Co.  Kilkenny. 

1892  M'Enery,  D.T.,  M.A.,  D.I.N.S.    Shamrock  Lodge,  Athy. 

1890  H'Enery,  M.  J.,  B.A.    Puhlic  Record  Office,  Dublin. 

1893  M'Entire,  Alexander  Knox,  Barrister-at-Law.,  J.P.    Leconfield,  SiLchefiter- 

road,  Kingstown. 

1892  M^Fadden,  Edward,  Solicitor.    Main-street,  Letterkenny. 

1890  M<Fadden,  Right  Rey.  Monsignor  Hugh,  P.P.,  V.G.      Parochial  House, 
Donegal. 

1890  M'Farlane,  James,  J.P.     Strahane. 

1892  M'Gee,  Rey.  Samuel  Russell,  H.A.    The  Rectory,  Dunlayin,  Co.  Wicklow. 

1891  M<Gee,  William,  J.P.     18,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

1890  M'Glade,  Francis,  J.P.    22,  Mount  Charles,  Belfast. 

1893  M'Grath,  Rey.  Thomas,  P.P.    St.  Mary's,  Clogheen,  Co.  Tipperary. 

1893  M'llwaine,  Robert.    Grand  Jury  Secretary's  Office,  Downpatrick. 

1891  M'Inemey,  Rey.  John,  P.P.    Shinrune,  King's  Co. 

1894  Mcintosh,  Robert.     Drogheda  Brewery,  Drogheda. 

1893  M'Keefry,  Rey.  Joseph,  C.C.    Waterside,  Derry. 

1892  M*Kenna,  Very  Rey.  Edward  Wm.,  P.P.,  V.F.      Cumber  Claudy,  Co. 

Derry. 

1882  M^Kenna,  Yery  Rey.  James,  P.P.,  Canon.    Brookeborough,  Co.  Fermanagh. 

1890  M'Knight,  John  P.    Chichester  Park,  Belfast. 

1894  M'Lamey,  Rey.  Robert,  B.A.,  Canon.    Banagher,  King's  Co. 
1890  M'Loughlin,  John.    Cart  Hall,  Coleraine. 

1889  M^Mahon,  Arthur,  J.P.    Danyille,  Kilkenny. 

1890  M^Manus,  Yery  Rey.  Canon,  P.P.    St.  Catherine's,  Dublin. 
1890  M'Neill,  Charles.    Haselbrook,  Malahide. 

1890  McNeill,  John.    Chancery  Accounting  Office,  Dublin. 

1891  M'l^ulty,  Robert.    Raphoe. 

1891  M'Quaid,   Surjieon-Lieut-Colonel  P.  J.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.      Garrison  Station 
Hospital,  Hilsea,  near  Portsmouth. 
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1894 
1894 
1800 
1893 
1891 
1891 
1890 
1892 
1894 
1890 

1890 
1890 
1891 

1887 

1865 

1862 

1893 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1889 

1889 

1891 

1894 

1891 

1887 

1890 

1891 

1879 

1892 

1889 

1890 
1892 
1891 


M 'Shane,  Bev.  John,  P.P.    Portglenone. 

Madden,  Very  Ber.  Daniel,  P.P.,  Y.G.    St.  Lawrenoe,  Tynagh,  Loughrea. 

Madden,  Bar.  John,  G.G.    Cashel. 

Madden,  Ber.  Joeeph  Bonglas.    Aghadoe  Bectory,  KDlaniej. 

Maffett,  William  Hamilton,  Barriiter-at-Law.    St.  Helena,  Finglas. 

Magee,  Bev.  Hamilton,  D.D,    6,  Sglinton  Park,  Kingstown. 

Maginn,  Bev.  Charles  Arthur,  M.A.    Killanully,  Ballygawan,  Co.  Cork. 

Mahon,  Qeorge  Arthur,  LL.B.    Local  Goyenunent  Board,  Dublin. 

Mahon,  Bey.  P.  F.    St  Columb's  College,  Demy, 

Mahon,  Thomas  George  Stacpoole,  B.A.  (Ozon.),  J.P.,   D.L.    Corbally 
Quin,  Co.  Clare. 

Mahony,  Bernard  P.  J.,  M.K.C.Y.S.    Annefleld,  Maryborough. 

Mahony,  Daniel,  M.  A.,  Barristei -at-Law.    8,  Mount-street  Crescent,  Dublin. 

Mahony,  .Denis  McCarthy,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.      1,  Herbert-street, 
Dttbun. 

Mahony,  J.  J.    Fort  Villas,  Queenstown. 

Mahony,  William  Augustus.    74,  Morehampton-road,  Dublin, 

Malcomson,  John.    47,  Pembroke-road,  Dublin. 

Mallaghan,  James,  J.P.    Ballymena. 

Mallins,  John,  Solicitor.    Bamelton,  Co.  Donegal. 

Mangan,  Bichard.    3,  Patrick-street,  Cork. 

Mann,  Colonel  Deane,  J.P.    Dunmoyle,  Sizmile- Cross,  Co.  Tyrone. 

Manning,  Bey.  James,  P.P.    Boundwood,  Co.  Wicklow. 

Mannion,  Bey.  Patrick,  P.P.    The  Presbytery,  Elphin,  Co.  Boscommon. 

Mara,  Bernard  S.    47,  Clarinda  Park,  Kingstown. 

Martin,  B.  T.    Bosemount,  Artane. 

XABTTir,  Edward,  J.P.,  D.L.    Tillyra  Castle,  Ardrahan,  Co.  Galway. 

Mason,  Thomas.    21,  Parliament-street,  Dublin. 

Mathews,  Thomas.    44,  Elmwood-ayenue,  Belfast. 

Mathewson,  Layens.    Helen's  Bay,  Co.  Down. 

Matthews,  G.     Maguire's-biidge,  Co.  Fermanagh. 

Maturin,  Bey.  Albert  Henry,  M.A.    Maghera,  Co.  Derry. 

Maunsell,  William    Pryce,    B.A.,  Banister-at-Law.     3,  Neptune-terrace, 
Sandyooye. 


May,  Miss.    5,  Fitzwilliam-street,  Belfast. 

Mayers,  Bey.  George  S.,  B.A.    Killaloan  Bectory,  Clonmel. 

Mayne,  Thomas,  F.B.G.S.I.    9,  Lord  Edward-street,  Dublin. 
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Elected 

1893  Mayo,  Bight  Hon.  the  ]$arl  of,  J.P.,  D.L.    PalmerBtoini  House,  Straflitffr* 

1898  MeadOj  Right  Rev.  WHliam  Edward,  D.D.,  Bishop  ol  Cork,  Cloyne,  and 
R088.    The  Palace,  Cork. 

1891  Meagher,  Jeremiah  J.     76,  Leinster-road,  Rathmines. 
1866  Meagher,  Very  Rev.  William,  P.P.,  Canon.    Templemore. 

1894  Mease,  Rev.  Chus.  W.  O'Hara,  M.A.     37,  DawBon-street,  Dublin. 
1898  Meegan,  Rev.  Peter,  P.P.    Lisnaskea. 

1892  Meehan,  Patrick  A.    Maryborough. 

1891  Meldon,  John  J.,  Solicitor.     60,  Noi-thumberland-road,  Dublin. 

1885  Melville,  Alexander  G.,  M.D.     Knockane  House,  Portlaw. 

1892  Meroer,  William  Wilson.    Leamy  School,  Limerick. 

1889  Meredyth,  Rev.  Francis,  M.A.,   Precentor  and  Sub-Dean  of  St.  Mary*8 
Cathedral,  Limerick. 

1891  Mervyn,  Rev.  John  H.,  M.A.    8,  Clifton-street,  Belfast. 

1889  Middleton,  Shireff.     11,  Lower  Dominick-street,  Dublin. 

1890  Micks,  William  L.,  M.A.     23,  Rutland- square,  Dublin. 

1891  MiUigan,  Miss  Alice  L.    Gi'eenwood,  Cave  HiU,  Belfast. 

1892  Millin,  Samuel  Shannon,  B.A.    Ulsterville-avenue,  Belfast. 
1891  XILLKEB,  Captain  Joshua  Kearney.    Cherbury,  Booterstown. 

1891  Mitchell,  William  M.,  R.H.A.,  F.R.I.A.I.    5,  Leinster- street,  Dublin. 

1891  Moffatt,  Rev.  John  E.,  M.D.     1,  Palmerston  Villas,  Rathmines. 

1890  Molloy,  Joseph,  J. P.    Main-street,  Thurles. 

1891  Molony,  Alfred.    32,  Vincent- square,  London,  S.W. 

1890  Monahan,  Very  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  V.G.,  Dean  of  Ardagh  and  donmacnois. 
The  Presbytery,  Cloghan,  King's  County. 

1893  Monks,  Thomas  F.,  LL.D.,  Solicitor.     16,  Bachelor's-walk,  Dublin. 

1892  Montgomery,  Archibald  V.,  Solicitor.     39,  Fleet-street,  Dublin. 
1892  Montgomery,  John  Wilson,  Do wnpatrick. 

1892  Mooney,  Rev.  Joseph,  C.C.    Portarlington. 

1894  Mooney,  Morgan.     118,  Pembroke-road,  Dublin. 
1890  Moore,  Andrew,  T.C.     Church-street,  Athlone. 

1887  Moore,  Rev.  Courtenay,  M.A.,  Canon.    Rectory,  Mitchelstown. 

1890  Moore,  George  M.     13S,  Sunday's  Well,  Cork. 

1889  Moore,  Rev.  H.  Ringsmill,  M.A.,  Principal,  Training  College,   Kildare- 
street,  DubUn. 

1893  Moore,  Hugh  Stuart,  M.A.     7,  Herbert-street,  Dublin. 
1892  Moore,  John  Gibson,  J.P.    Llandaff  Hall,  Merrion. 

1886  Moore,  Joseph  H.,  M.A.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.I.      63,  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 
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1889 
IMS 
1894 

1892 
1889 
1889 
1892 
1891 
1884 
1889 
1892 
1892 
1889 
1878 
1872 
1889 

1891 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1890 
1892 
1889 
1890 
1889 
1890 
1889 


1889 
1889 
1892 
1891 
1890 
1891 


Moore,  William,  CMtle  Malum,  Blackroek,  Co.  Coik. 

Mann,  Jolm,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.I.N.S.    Boyne  YilU,  Trim. 

Moian,  William.    48,  Nortlmmberland-Toad,  Dublin. 

More,  Alexander  Goodman,  F.L.8.,  M.R.I.A.    74,  Leinster-rotd,  Dublin. 

Morgan,  Arthur  P.,  B.A.  (Dubl.),  D.I.N.S.    Oaier  Bank,  Waterford. 

Morgan,  Yery  Bey.  John,  D.D.,   The  Deanery,  Waterford. 

Morley,  Frederick,  A.R.I  B. A.,  C.E.    100,  Great  Brunswick-etieet, Dublin. 

Morris,  Bey.  Bupert  B..,  M.A.,  Canon.    Biyerride,  Eccleeton,  Cheater. 

Morris,  Bey.  Wm.  Bullen.     The  Oratory,  South  Kensington,  London,  S.W. 

Morrison,  Alexander  Kerr.    Maghera,  Co.  Derry. 

Monison,  William  J.    The  Bank  Buildings,  Belfast. 

Morroir,  Thomas  George.    Kells,  Co.  Meath. 

Morton,  John.    Manager,  Pioyincial  Bank,  Limerick. 

Mnlcahy,  Bey.  Dayid  B.,  P.P.,  M.B.I.A.    Kilclief,  Co.  Donn. 

MulhoUand,  Miss  M.F.    Eglantine,  Hillsborough. 

Mull  an,  Bey.  Dayid,  M.A.  Christian  Union  Buildings,  Lower  Abbey-ttreet, 
Dublin. 

Mollan,  Bobert  A.,  B.A.    9,  Treyor-hiU,  Nevry. 

Mullen,  Frank.    44  Boom,  Custom  House,  Thames-street,  London. 

MiiUin,  Charles,  Solicitor.    Omagh. 

m 

Mullins,  Bey.  Bichaxd  F.,  Professor,  St.  Patrick's  College,  Thurles. 

Murdock,  James.    10,  Ponsonby-ayenue,  Belfast. 

Muxphy,  Bey.  Arthur  William,  P.P.    Eilemlagh,  Cahirciyeen. 

Murphy,  Bey.  James  E.  H.,  M.A.    Bathcore  Bectory,  Enfield,  Co.  Meath. 

Murphy,  Bey.  Jeremiah,  Adm.    Queenstown. 

Murphy,  John  J.    34,  Catherine-street,  Waterford. 

Murray,  Archibald.    Portland,  Limerick. 

Musgraye,  John  Biddel,  J.P.,  D.L.    Drumglass  House,  Belfast. 

Myles,  Bey.  Edward  A.,  M.A.    St.  Anne's  Yestry,  Belf^^st. 

Nash,  Lieut. -Colonel  Edward,  J.P.    Stokefield,  Thombtzry,  Gloucester. 

Nash,  Balph,  Solicitor.    11,  Glentworth-street,  Limerick 

Neill,  Sharman  D.     12,  Donegall-pkce,  Belfast. 

Neligan,  Major  William  John,  J.P.    Churchill,  Tralee. 

Nelis,  John.    Londonderry. 

Newell,  P.,  B.A.,  D.I.N.S.    Westport. 
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Blected 

1893  Nixon,  Jamee  H.  F.,  F.E.G.S.    Mount  Bianclon,  Graignamanagh. 

1890  Nolan,  Bey.  GhixBtopher  P.,  CO.    83,  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

1889  Nolan,  Michael  J.,  M.D.    Down  District  Asylum,  Downpatrick. 

1890  Nolan,  Pierce  L.,  B.A.,  Bamster-at-Law.     10,  Herbert-place,  DubUn. 

1893  Nolan,  Walter,  8.  G.  S.    Gamayilla,  Gahir. 

1894  Norman,  Alfred,  LL.B.,  Solicitor.    68,  Dame-street,  Dublin. 

1891  Norman,  Conolly,  F.B.C.P.I.    Bichmond  Asylum,  Dublin. 
1898  Nugent,  Yen.  Garrett,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Meath.    Trim. 


1885 

1893 
1889 
1871 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1883 

1890 
1889 
1893 
1893 
1891 
1890 
1890 
1892 
1890 

1890 
1892 
1874 
1894 
1894 
1889 
1892 


O'Brien,  Very  Ber.  Francis,  P.P.,  V.F.,  M.B.I.A.      SS    Peter  and  Paul, 
Clonmel. 

O'Brien,  James  J.     1,  Charlemont-terrace,  Cork. 

O'Brien,  Bey.  Lucius  H.,  M.A.    The  Bectory,  Adare,  Co.  Limerick. 

O'Brien,  Bobert  Yere,  B.A.  (Oxon.),  J.P.    New  Hall,  Ennis. 

O'Callaghan,  Captain  Charles  George,  J. P.,  D.L.    Ballinahinch,  Tulla. 

O'Callaghan,  Mrs.    Maryfort,  Tulla. 

O'CaUaghan-Westropp,  Captain  George,  J.P.     Ooolreagh,  Bodyke. 

O'CaiToU,  Frederick  John,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Athgoe  Park,  Hasel- 
hatch. 

O'Connell,  John,  C.E.    Ennis. 

O'Connell,  Philip.    Bank  of  Ireland,  Omagh. 

O'Connell,  Thomas  F.,  SoUoitor.     10,  Mountjoy-square,  Dublin. 

O'Connor,  Charles  A.,  M.A.,  Q.C.    50,  Upper  Mount-street,  Dublin. 

O'Connor,  Matthew  Weld,  B.A.,  J. P.,  Baltrasna,  Oldcastle,  Co.  Meath. 

O'Connor,  Bey.  Mortagh,  P.P.    Bally  bunion,  Co.  Kerry. 

O'Connor,  Bey.  T.  C,  M.A.,  Canon.    Donaghmore,  Baltinglass. 

O'Connor,  Thomas  P.,  B.A.,  D.I.N.S.    Longford. 

O'Doberty,   Bey.  Philip,  C.C,  M.B.I. A.     St.  Columb's  Presbytery, 
Derry. 

O'Donnell,  Bey.  Patrick,  P.P.    Doon,  PaUasgrean. 

O'Donoghue,  Dayid  J.     1,  Eilleen-road,  Bathmines. 

O'Donoghue,  Bey.  Denis,  P.P.   Ardfert,  Tralee. 

O'Donoghue,  The.    Ballinahown  Court,  Athlone. 

O'Donoghue,  Thomas  Griffin.    1,  Eilleen-road,  Bathmines. 

0' Duffy,  John,  Surgeon  Dentist.    54,  Butland-square,  E.,  Dublin. 

O'Farrell,  Edward  P.,  L.B.C.S.E.    21,  Butland-squaie,  Dublin. 
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fileeted 
1894 

1889 

1866 

1889 
1890 
1889 

1869 
1889 
1891 
1888 
1892 
1884 
1870 
1893 
1894 
1891 

1891 
1891 
1894 
1890 
1894 
1892 
1889 
1894 
1863 
1884 
1891 
1894 
1864 
1890 

1887 

1894 
1884 


O'Flaherty,  George  W.,  L.E.G.8.E.    Bown  Aaylum,  Downpatiklc. 

0' Grady,  Ber.  Jeremiflli  J.,  C.G.    St.  Michael's,  limerick. 

D'Hanlon,  Very  Ber.  John,  P.P.,  M.B.I.A.,  Canon.     8,  Leahy-terrace, 
Irichtown,  DaUin. 

O'Haniahan,  Timothy  Wm.,  J. P.    Parliament-atreet,  Kilkenny. 

O'Hara,  Very  Rer.  John  M.,  P.P.,  Y.F.    CroMmolina. 

O'Keefe,  Dixon  Cornelius,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  Baniater-at-Law.    Richmond 
House,  Templemoxe. 

O'Layerty,  Rer.  James,  P.P.,  M.R.I.A.    Holywood,  Co.  Down. 

Olden,  Rey.  Thomas,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.    Ballydough,  Mallow. 

O'LEABT,  Bey.  Bdward,  P.P.    Balyna,  Moyyalley. 

O'Leary,  Jcfbn,    Lonsdale,  St.  Lawrenee-road,  Clontarf. 

O'LEABT,  Bey.  John,  P.P.    Eilmalchedor,  Ballyferriter,  Dingle. 

O'Leary,  Patrick.     Main-street,  Graig-na-Managh,  Co.  Kilkenny. 

O'Loghlen,  John.    Inland  Reyenue  Laboratory,  Somerset  House,  London. 

0*Mahony,  John.    22,  College -green,  Dublin. 

0*Ma]ley,  Middleton  Moore,  J.P.    Ross,  Westport. 

O'Malley,  Thomas,   Secretary,  Waterford,  Dungaryan,  and  Lismore 
Railway  Company.    Trunore,  Watcarford. 

O'Meara,  Rey.  Charles  P.,  B.A.    Newcastle  Rectory,  Hazelhatch. 

O'Meara,  John  J.,  Solicitor,  T.C.    211,  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin. 

0*Morchoe,  The  (A.  MacMurrogh  Murphy).    8,  Ailesbury-road,  Dublin. 

O'Mulrenin,  Richard  J.,  B.A.     6,  Carlisle-Btreet,  S.  C.  Road,  Dublin. 

O^Neill,  Very  Rey.  Edward,  Canon.     St.  John's,  Rochdale,  England. 

O'Neill,  Rey.  James,  M.A.    6,  College-square,  E.,  Belfast. 

O'Neill,  Michael.    High-street,  Kilkenny. 

O'NeiB,  Rey.  Michael,  C.C.    Moyille,  Co.  Donegal. 

O'Neill,  Very  Rey.  Patrick,  P.P.,  Canon.     Clontarf,  Dublin. 

O'Neill,  William  J.,  C.E.     Tanaghmore  Lodge,  Lurgan. 

O'Neill,  William  P.,  M.R.I.A.     62,  Great  Charles-street,  Dublin. 

O'Reilly,  Patrick  J.    7,  North  Earl-street,  Dublin. 

OBMOVBE,  Most  Eon.  the  Xarqnis  of;  K.P.    The  Castle,  Kilkenny. 

Orpen,  Yen.  Raymond  d'A.,   M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Ardfert.      Rectory, 
Tralee. 

Orpen,  Goddard  H.,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Erpingham,  Bedford  Park, 
Chiswick,  London. 

Orpin,  John.    47,  St.  Stephen's-green,  Dublin. 

Oxr,  Cecil,  A.R.I.B.A.    11,  Sydney-ayenue,  Blaokrock. 
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Elected 

1891  Orr,  Jaoob,  J.P.     Cranagill,  Loughgall. 

1860  O'Shee,  N.  Power,  J.P.,  D.L.    Garden  MorrU,  KilmacthomaA. 

1889  O'Sullivan,  Very  Rev.  Archdeacon,  P.P.,  V.G.    Holy  Crosa,  Kenmare. 

1890  O'Sulliyan,  John  J.,  Eflmallock. 

1890  Oulton,  Rev.  Richard  C,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Glynn  Parsonage,  Glynn,  Belfast. 

1892  Overend,  John  O.,  Aaat.  Dep.  Keeper  of  the  Records.      71,  Rnthgar-road, 

Dublin. 

1894  Overend,  Trevor  T.  L.,  LL.B.    12,  Ely-place,  Dublin. 


1894  Palmer,  J.  E.    8,  Upper  Mount-street,  Dublin. 

1879  Palmer,  Mrs.    Carrig  House,  Lower  Road,  Cork. 

1892  Palmer,  Thomas  B.,  C.E.    Stranorlar. 

1888  Panton,  John.    46,  St.  Andrew-street,  Dublin. 
1890  Parke,  Robert  H.,  LL.B.,  Solicitor.    Monaghan. 

1892  Patterson,  Mervyn  S.     Tullyard,  Dungannon. 

1868  Patterson,  William  Hugh,  M.R.L  A.     Garranard,  Strandtown,  Belfast. 

1889  Patton,  Alexander,  M.D.    Famham  House,  Finglas,  Co.  Dublin. 

1890  Payne-Townshend,  Miss.    Derry,  Rosscarbery. 

1890  Pentland,  Augustus  Tichbome,  M.A.    2,  Tower  Hill,  Dalkey. 

1890  Pentland,  George  Henry,  B.A.,  J.P.     Black  Hall,  Drogheda. 

1893  Peter,  Miss.    Cron  Bryn,  The  Hill,  Monkstown,  Co.  Dublin. 
1890  Phelps,  Ernest  James.    Water  Park,  Castleconnell. 

1887  Phibbs,  Owen,  J.P.,  D.L.    Corradoo,  Boyle. 

1888  Phillips,  James  J.    61,  Royal-avenue,  Belfast. 
1877  Pigott,  Joseph.    36,  Marlborough-street,  Cork. 

1892  PilMngton,  William  Handcock,  J.P.    Haggard,  Carbury,  Co.  Eildare. 

1894  Pim,  Miss  Mary  E.    Greenbank,  Monkstown,  Co.  Dublin. 

1894  Pim,  Miss  Miriam.    2,  Belgrave-square,  S.,  Monkstown,  Co.  Dublin. 

1873  Pitt-Rivers,  General  A.  H.  Lane-Fox,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.   4,  Grosvenor 
Gardens,  London,  S.W.,  and  Rushmore,  Salisbury. 

1890  Plummer,  Rev.  Richard,  D.D.    Ashfield,  Cootehill. 

1891  Plunkett,  Ambrose,  B.A.,  Solicitor.     29,  Lower  Leeson-street,  Dublin. 
1887  Plunkett.  Thomas,  M.R.I.A.    Enniskillen. 

1891  Poe,  Lieut. -Colonel  Wm.  Hutcheeon,  C.B.,  J.P.,  D.L.     Heywood,   Bal- 

linakill. 

1892  Pooler,  Rev.  Lewis  Arthur,  M.A.     Ballydugan,  Downpatrick. 

1893  Pounder,  Festus  Kelly,  B.A.     Slaney-place,  Enniscorthy. 
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Elected 
1894 

1893 

1884 

1876 

1868 

1891 

1889 

1894 

1890 

1890 

1892 

1893 

1890 

1887 

1894 

1891 
1890 
1889 
1891 
1893 
1890 

1880 
1891 
1893 
1884 
1890 
1893 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1898 
1890 
1881 
1892 
1893 


Powell,  Frederick  York,  M.A.    Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Powell,  Bey.  WmiAm  H.,  D.D.    Bathclarin  Rectory,  Kilhrittain. 

Power,  Bev.  George  Berecford,  B.A.    Silfane  Olehe,  Thomaatown. 

Power,  Bey.  John,  P.P.     Kilteely,  Pallasgrean,  Co.  limerick. 

Power,  Laurenoe  John,  J.  P.    Parade,  Kflkenny. 

Piaeger,  Bobert  Lloyd,  B.E.,  M.B.I.A.    National  Library,  Dublin. 

Pratt,  Bey.  John,  M.A.  (Dubl.).    Bectory,  Durrus,  Co.  Cork. 

Pratt,  Bey.  Philip  C,  B.N.     Woodyiew  Cottage,  St.  Anne'a  Hill,  Cork. 

Prendergaat,  Bey.  John,  C.C.    Castlecomer,  Co.  Kilkenny. 

Preaton,  Captain  John,  B.M.    The  Moorings,  Athlone. 

Puroell,  Marcus,  Solicitor.    47.  Butland*square,  Dublin. 

Purcell,  Walter  J.    33,  Glengarriff-parade,  North  Circular-nNid,  Dublin. 

Pardon,  Heniy  Samuel,  M.D.     60,  Pakenham-place,  Belfast. 

Purdon,  William,  C.£.    2,  Alexandra-terrace,  Enniakillen. 

Purefoy,  Bey.  Amyrald  D.,  M.A.     3,  Park-place,  Island  Bridge. 

Quail,  Bowland,  J.     Downpatrick. 

Quan-Smith,  Samuel  A.     10,  Talbot-street,  Dublin. 

Quin,  James,  J.P.     70,  George-street,  Limerick. 

Quin,  J.  M.     4,  Vergeroount  Hall,  Clonskeagh. 

Quinn,  Bey.  Bartholomew,  Adm.    Touiiistrane,  Tubbercurry. 

Quinn,  Very  Bey.  Edward  T.,  Canon,  P.P.    St.  Audoen's,  High-st.,  Dubl. 

Baphael,  George.    Galgorm  House,  Ballymena. 

Bapmund,  Bey.  Joseph,  C.C.    Castleblayney,  Co.  Mona^han. 

Beade,  John.    Bockyille,  Bangor^  Co.  Down. 

Bedmond,  Gabriel  O'C,  M.D.    Cappoquin. 

Beilly,  James.    Ivy  Cottage,  Ward,  Co.  Dublin. 

Beilly,  John,  D.I.B.I.C.    Magherafelt. 

Beyelle,  Samuel  J.    37,  Chelmsford-road,  Dublin. 

Beyington,  John.     5,  Denny-stieet,  Tralee. 

Beynell,  Miss.    8,  Henrietta-street,  Dublin. 

Blall,  Captain  Arthur  G.,  B.N.     Cbantilly,  Shankill. 

Bice,  Mrs.    Grange  Erin,  Douglas,  Cork. 

Bice,  Lieut.-Colonel  Bichard  Justice,  J.P.   Bushmount,  Lixnaw,  Co.  Kerry. 

Uidgeway,  William,  M.A.    Fen  Ditton,  Cambridge. 

Bingwood,  John,  M.D.,  J.P.    Kenlis,  Kells,  Co.  Meath. 


n 


1891 
1889 

1894 
1889 
1894 
1879 
1892 
1891 
1892 
1894 
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Elected 
1894 

1890 

1893 

1898 

1894 

1891 

1871 

1892 

1893 


1890 

1892 

1892 

1892 

1889 

1894 

1888 

1892 

1890 

1870 

1889 

1890 

1893 

1891 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOOIETT. 

Bobb,  Joseph  W.    Belfast  Union,  Belfast. 

BobertSy  George  C,  J.P.    Sommer  Hill,  Ennisoorthy, 

Boberts,  Miss.    60,  Morehampton-road,  Dublin. 

Bobinson,  John  H.    Myrtle  Hill,  Southern-road,  Cork. 

Bobinson,  John  O'CarroU.    10,  Hudson-street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Bobinson,  Thomas.    Drogheda. 

Boche,  Patrick  J.    The  Maltings,  New  Boss. 

Bock,  Thomas  Dennis.    62,  Leadenhall-street,  London,  £.C. 

Boden,   Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  J.P.,  D.L.     Tollymore  Park,   Castle- 
wellan. 

Boe,  Bey.  John,  C.C.    Thomastown,  Co.  Kilkenny. 

Boe,  W.  Ernest.    Monntrath. 

Bogers,  William  £.     Belfast  Banking  Company,  Portaferry. 

BoUeston,  Thomas  William,  B.A.    76,  Grafton- street,  Dublin. 

Booke,  Bey.  George  W.,  M. A.    Precentor,  St.  Canice's,  Kilkenny. 

BOTHEBAM,  Edward  Crofton.    Belyiew,  Crossakiel,  Co.  Meath. 

Bowan,  Miss.    Prince' s-quay,  Tralee. 

Butherford,  Bobert  A.,  L.B.C.P.&  S.    Earlsfield,  Manorhaniilton. 

Byan,  Very  Bey.  Arthur,  President,  St.  Patrick's  College,  Thurles. 

Byan,  Edmund  Fitz  Gerald,  J.P.    Alma,  Wexford. 

Byan,  Bey.  James  J.,  Y.-P.     St.  Patrick's  College,  Thurles. 

Byan,  Bey.  Martin,  C.C.    Fethard,  Co.  Tipperary. 

Byder,    Arthur  Gore,   M.  Inst.  C.E.      Portmahon  Lodge,   Grand  Canal, 
Dublin. 

Byland,  Bichard  H.    26,  Herbert-place,  Dublin. 

Salmon,  John.     122,  Ellenborough- terrace,  Belfast. 

Sankey,  Lieut. -General  Sir  Bichard  H.,  K.C.B.,  M.B.I.A.    68,  Merrion- 
square,  DubUn. 

Sayers,  Bey.  George,  Canon.    Ballinderry,  Lurgan. 

Sceales,  A.  E.,  F.F.A.    48,  Castle-street,  Liyerpod. 

Scott,  Anthony.    16,  William-street,  Drogheda. 

Scott,  Bey.  Charles,  M.A.     St.  Paul's  Parsonage,  Belfast. 

Scott,  Conway.    Annayale,  Windsor,  Belfast. 

Scott,  John  William,  J.P.    Bosleyan,  Ennis. 

Scott,  Samuel.    4,  Sydney-terrace,  Great  James's-street,  Deiry. 

Scott,  William  A.    16,  William-street,  Drogheda. 
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GENERAL  RULES 


or  THB 


(At  Btvistd  at  ths  Annual  Muting^  1892.) 


OBJECTS. 


1.  The  Society  U  instituted  to  preserre,  examine,  and  illustrftte  all  Ancient  Monu- 
menta  and  Memoiiala  of  the  Arts,  Mannen,  and  CuBtoma  of  the  paat,  aa  connected. with 
the  Antiquities,  Language,  and  Literature  of  Ireland. 


CONSTITUTION. 

2.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Fbllows,  Mbmbbr8,  and  Honorabt  Fbllows. 

3.  FxLLowB  shall  he  elected  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  each  name  having 
been  preriously  suhraitted  to  and  approved  of  hy  the  Council,  with  the  name  of  a 
Fellow  or  Memher  as  propoier.  Each  Fellow  shall  pay  an  Entrance  Fee  of  £2,  and  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  £1,  or  a  Life  Composition  of  £14,  which  includes  the  Entrance 
Fee  of  £2. 

4.  Mbmbbrb  shall  be  similarly  elected,  on  being  proposed  by  a  Fellow  or  Member, 
and  shall  pay  an  Entrance  Fee  of  10«.  and  an  Annual  Subscription  of  10#.,  or  a  Life 
Composition  of  £7,  which  shall  include  the  Entrance  Fee  of  10«. 

6.  AsaooiJkTBS  naay  be  elected  by  the  Council,  on  being  proposed  by  a  Fellow  or 
Member,  for  any  single  Meeting  of  the  Society  at  a  Subscription  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Council ;  but  they  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  privileges  of  the  Society  except  admis- 
sion to  such  Meeting. 

6.  All  Fees  due  on  joining  the  Society  must  be  paid  within  two  months  from  the 
date  of  Election.  Fellows  and  Members  failing  to  pay  shall  be  reported  at  the  next 
General  Meetiag  after  the  expiration  of  this  period. 

7.  Any  Fellow  who  has  paid  his  full  Annual  Subscription  of  £1  for  ten  consecutive 
years  may  become  a  Lifb  Fbllow  on  payment  of  a  simi  of  £8. 

8.  Any  Member  who  has  paid  his  full  Annual  Subscription  of  10«.  for  ten  conse- 
eutive  yean  may  become  a  Lira  Mbmbbb  on  payment  of  £6. 
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9.  Any  Member  who  has  paid  his  Life  Composition,  on  being  adyanced  to  the  rank 
of  Fellow,  may  compound  by  paying  a  sum  of  £7,  which  sum  includes  the  Entzance 
Fee  for  Fellowship. 

10.  A  Member  paying  an  Annual  Subscription  of  10«.,  on  being  elected  to  Fellow- 
ship, shall  pay  an  admission  Fee  of  80*.,  instea/l  of  the  Entrance  Fee  of  £2  provided 
for  in  Eule  3. 

11.  All  Subscriptions  shall  be  payable  in  advance  on  Ist  day  of  January  in  each 
year,  or  on  election.  The  Subscriptions  of  Fellows  and  Members  elected  at  the  last 
Meeting  of  any  year  may  be  placed  to  their  credit  for  the  following  year.  A  List  of  all 
Fellows  and  Members  whose  Subscriptions  are  two  years  in  arrear  shall  be  read  oat 
at  the  Anwiiftl  Qeneral  Meeting,  and  published  in  the  *' Journal." 

12.  Fellows  shall  be  entitled  to  receiye  the  "  Journal,"  and  all  extra  publicationB 
of  the  Society.  Members  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  "  Journal,"  and  may  obtain, 
the  extra  publications  on  payment  of  the  pace  fixed  by  the  Council. 

13.  Fellows  and  Members  whose  Subscriptions  for  the  year  have  not  been  paid 
are  not  entitled  to  the  "  Journal"  ;  and  any  Fellow  or  Member  whose  Subscription 
for  the  current  year  remains  unpaid,  and  who  receives  and  retains  the  "  Journal,*' 
shall  be  held  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  full  published  price  of  6«.  for  each  quarterly 
part. 

14.  Fellows  and  Members  whose  Subscriptions  for  the  current  year  have  been  paid 
shall  alone  have  the  right  of  voting  at  all  General  Meetings  of  the  Society.  Any  such 
Fellow  present  at  a  General  Meeting  can  call  for  a  vote  by  orders,  and,  in  that  case, 
no  resolution  can  be  passed  unless  by  a  majority  of  both  the  Fellows  and  of  the  Mem- 
bers present  and  voting.  Honorary  Fellows  have  not  the  right  of  voting,  and  are 
not  eligible  for  any  of  the  Offices  mentioned  in  Bules  16  and  16,  nor  can  they  be 
elected  Members  of  Council.  In  cases  where  a  ballot  is  called  for,  no  Candidate  for 
Fellowship  or  Membership  can  be  admitted  unless  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Fellows  and  Members  present,  and  voting. 


OFFICE-BEARERS  AND  COXTNOIL. 

16.  The  permanent  Honorary  Officers  of  the  Society,  who  must  be  Fellows,  shall 
consist  of — a  Patron-in- Chief,  President,  two  Vice-Presidents  for  each  Province,  a 
General  Secretary,  and  Treasurer.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring,  it  shall  be  filled 
up  by  election  at  the  next  ensuing  General  Meeting,  subject  to  being  conflnned  at  the 
next  Annual  General  Meeting.  All  Lieutenants  of  Counties,  on  election  as  Fellows, 
shall  be  ex-offieio  Patrons. 

16.  Two  Vice-Presidents,  who  are  Fellows,  may  be  elected  for  each  Province  at 
the  Annual  General  Meeting  ;  they  shall  go  out  of  office  at  the  end  of  each  year,  but 
are  eligible  for  re-election.  The  total  number  of  Vice-Presidents  shall  nut  exceed  four 
for  each  Province. 

17.  The  management  of  the  business  of  the  Society  shall  be  entrusted  to  a  Council 
of  Twelve  (exclusive  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Honorary  General  Secretary, 
and  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  permanent  $X'^ffleio  Members  of  the  Council).  The 
Council,  eight  of  whom  at  least  must  be  Fellows,  shall  meet  on  the  last  Wednesday  of 
each  month,  or  on  such  other  days  as  they  may  deem  necessary.  Four  Members  of 
Council  shall  form  a  quorum.    The  three  senior  or  longest  elected  Members  of  Counoil 
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i&all  ledze  eaofa  jmt  hj  ntatian,  bat  shall  be  eligible  for  re«eleetion  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting.  In  ease  of  a  vaoanoy  oecnnring  for  a  member  of  Council  daring  the 
year,  the  Council  shall  at  its  next  Meeting  co-opt  a  FeUow  or  Member,  to  ratire  by 
rotation.  A  Member  of  Council  who  has  failed  to  attend  one*third  of  the  ordinary 
Meetings  of  the  Council  during  the  year  shall  forfeit  his  seat  at  the  next  Annual 
General  Meeting. 

18.  The  Council  may  appoint  Honorary  FroTinoial  Secretaries  for  each  Province, 
and  Honorary  Local  Secretaries  throughout  the  country,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
report  to  the  Council,  at  least  once  a  year,  on  all  Antiquarian  Bemains  discorered  in 
their  districts,  to  investigate  Local  History  and  Tradition,  and  to  give  notice  of  aU 
injury  inflicted,  or  likely  to  be  inflicted,  on  Monnments  of  Antiquity  or  Ancient 
Memorials  of  the  Dead,  in  order  that  the  influence  of  the  Society  may  be  exerted  to 
restore  or  preserve  them. 

19.  The  Council  may  appoint  Committees  to  take  charge  of  particular  departments 
of  buaineas,  and  shall  report  to  the  Annual  (General  Meeting  the  state  of  the  Society's 
Funds,  and  other  matters  which  may  have  come  before  them  during  the  preceding  year. 
They  may  appoint  an  Hon.  Curator  of  the  Museum,  and  draw  up  such  rules  for  its 
management  as  they  may  think  fit.  The  Hon.  General  Secretary  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Council,  appoint  a  paid  Assistant  Secretary ;  the  salary  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Council. 

20.  The  Treasurer's  Accounts  shall  be  audited  by  two  Auditors,  to  be  elected  at  the 
Annual  Ctoneral  Meeting  in  each  year,  who  shall  present  their  Report  at  the  next 
General  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

21.  All  property  of  the  Society  shall  be  rested  in  the  Council,  and  shall  be  disposed 
of  as  they  shall  direct.  The  Museum  of  Antiquities  cannot  be  disposed  of  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Society  being  first  obtained. 


22.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  Meetings  to 
be  held  in  the  respective  Provinces,  the  Honorary  Provincial  Secretaries  shall  be 
summoned  to  attend  the  Meetings  of  Council  sX'OjMo.  Honorary  Local  Secretaries  of 
the  County  or  Counties  in  which  such  Meetings  are  held  shall  be  similarly  summoned. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

23.  The  Society  shall  meet  four  times  at  least  in  each  ]rear  on  such  days  as  the 
Council  shall  ascertain  to  be  the  most  conyenienty  when  Papers  on  Historical  and 
ArchsBological  Subjects  shall  be  read  and  discussed,  and  Objects  of  Antiquarian 
Interest  exhibited. 

24.  The  Annual  General  Meeting  shall  be  held  in  Dublin  in  the  month  of  January ; 
one  Meeting  in  the  year  shall  be  held  in  Kilkenny ;  the  other  Meetings  to  be  held 
in  such  places  as  the  Council  may  recommend.  A  List  of  such  Meetings  shall  be 
forwarded  to  each  Fellow  and  Member. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

25.  No  Paper  shall  be  read  to  the  Society  without  the  permission  of  the  Council 
having  preTiously  been  obtained.  The  Council  shall  detennine  the  order  in  which 
Papera  shall  be  read,  and  the  time  to  be  allowed  for  each.  AU  Papers  or  Communi- 
cations shall  be  the  property  of  the  Society.  The  Council  shall  detennine  whether, 
and  to  what  extent  any  Paper  brought  before  the  Society  shall  be  published. 
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26.  All  matter  oonoeniing  ezisting  religious  and  political  differences  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Papers  to  be  read  and  the  discussions  held  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
Society. 

27.  The  Proceedings  and  Papers  read  at  the  several  Meetings  shall  be  prints  in 
the  form  of  a  Journal,  and  supplied  to  all  Fellows  and  Members  not  in  arrear.  If  the 
funds  of  the  Society  permit,  extra  publications  may  be  printed  and  supplied  to  all 
Fellows  free,  and  to  such  Members  as  may  subscribe  specially  for  them. 


BY-LAWS. 

28.  These  Rules  shall  not  be  altered  or  amended  except  at  an  Annual  €^eral 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  and  after  notice  given  at  the  previous  General  Meeting.  All 
By-laws  and  Begulations  dealing  with  the  General  Bules  formerly  made  are  hereby 
repealed. 

29.  The  enactment  of  any  new  By-law,  or  the  alteration  or  repeal  of  any  existing 
one,  must  be  in  the  first  instance  submitted  to  the  Council ;  the  proposal  to  be  signed 
by  seven  Fellows  or  Members,  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary.  Such  proposal  being 
made,  the  Council  shall  lay  same  before  a  General  Meeting,  with  its  opinion  thereon ; 
and  such  proposal  shall  not  be  ratified  unless  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  Fellows  and 
Members  present  at  such  General  Meeting  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Bule  14. 
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OBJECTS  FROM  THE  SANDHILLS  AT  DUNDRTJM 

AND  THEIR  ANTIQUITY. 

(Secovd  Paper.)* 
By  REY.  LEONARD  HASSfi,  M.R.I.A.,  Fbllow. 

^HB  majority  of  the  articles  described  in  this  Paper  were  found  on  the 
sandhills  at  Dundrum,  County  Down ;  but  reference  is  also  made  to 
a  class  of  pottery  (in  No.  2),  which  has  been  met  with  at  Whitepark  Bay. 
I.  The  JDundrum  JBotoL — In  visiting  Dundrum  in  1890,  I  observed  on 
one  occasion  near  the  upper  edge  of  one  of  the  pits  a  considerable  number 
of  pieces  of  broken  pottery,  lying  together  either  upon  or  partly  imbedded 
in  the  black  layer.  Among  these  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  some- 
what larger  piece  projecting  out  of  the  dark  sand.  It  did  not  yield  to 
my  first  attempt  to  pick  it  up,  and  as  the  ground  was  very  wet  after  some 
heavy  showers,  I  saw  that  it  would  require  care  to  get  it  out  without 
breaking.  I  pushed  my  fingers  gently  into  the  sand  along  the  outside  of 
the  piece  of  pottery,  and  found  to  my  great  surprise  that  it  receded  under 
the  surface  into  a  completely  rounded  bowl-shaped  form.     In  a  short 

^  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  Paper  (15*),  1890  Journal^  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  130,  there  must  be  added  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  (16*), 
1891  FroeeedingSf  Royal  Irish  Academy,  3rd  series,  vol.  i.,  p.  612,  and  (17*),  1891 
Journal,  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  vol.  L,  p.  433.  The  asterisk  denotes  illustra- 
tions. 
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time  I  bad  scooped  away  the  sand  round  about  it,  and  brought  to  ligbt 
tbe  interesting  vessel  wbicb  is  figured  on  Plate  L  Unfortunately,  it 
sustained  some  injury  on  tbe  way  borne,  but  I  easily  put  tbe  fragments 
together.  On  a  later  visit  to  Bundrum  I  found  a  few  mure  pieces  of  tbe 
bowl  on  tbe  same  spot,  and,  finally,  I  gave  it  into  the  bands  of  one  of 
tbe  sculptors  who  are  in  tbe  babit  of  making  casts  for  tbe  Science  and 
Art  Huseum  in  Dublin,  and  from  bis  restoration  the;  pbotograph  basbeen 
taken.  Tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  lower  portion  of  the  bowl  was  complete, 
and  about  one-third  of  the.  upper  portion  adhered  to  it  when  I  dug  it 
out,  so  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  restoring  it  to  its  original  shape.' 

Tbe  material  of  the  bowl  is  of  a'fine  and  compact  composition,  bard- 
baked,  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  intermixed  here  and  there  with  very 
small  granulated  pieces  of  quartz.  The  vessel  is  hand-made.  Tbe  dimen- 
sions are  as  follows.  The  upper  portion  is  ^  inch  in  thickness ;  the  lower 
portion  ^  inch.  It  stands  3f  inches  high,  the  upper  portion  being  If 
inches,  and  the  lower  portion  2  inches ;  tbe  width  is  6{  inches  across 
tbe  rim.  Both  tbe  outside  and  inside  were  perfectly  smooth.  The  outside 
bad  been  well  washed  with  some  composition,  which  gave  it  a  darker 
brown  in  firing,  and  besides  this  it  was  more  or  less  blackened  by  soot, 
but  tbe  inside  was  perfectly  clean,  so  that  one  could  imagine  that  it  bad 
been  used  for  warming  milk  over  or  near  tbe  fire.  It  is  plain  that  it 
served  domestic  and  culinary  purposes. 

Tbe  bowl,  though  of  rude  oonstruction,  is  of  considerable  interest 
from  the  associations  which  attach  to  this  type  of  vessel,  as  far  as  such 
associations  are  capable  of  being  traced.  There  are  apparently  very  few 
specimens  of  a  similar  kind  within  the  kingdom.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing like  it  in  any  Irish  collection  with  wbicb  I  am  acquainted ;  nor 
is  .there  in  the  British  Museum  a  vessel  of  tbe  same  character.  Tbe  bowl 
figured  by  Dr.  Anderson  in  **  Scotland  in  Pagan  Times,"  Vol  I.  (the  Stone 
and  Bronze  Age),  p.  271,  fig.  261,  resembles  the  Dundrum  bowl  in  its 
general  appearance.  It  has  a  broad  rim,  overhanging  the  upper  part, 
and  this — ^like  the  ledge  in  the  Dundrum  bowl — illustrates  what  I  take 
to  have  been  tbe  common  origin  of  both  vessels.  From  all  that  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  the  Dundrum  bowl  is  of  a  lioman  type,  and  has  in  all 
probability  been  made,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  imitation  of  a  bronze 
original. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  identify  the  same  form  in  a  large  number  of 
Eoman  and  Bomano-British  vessels.  In  the  Guildhall  Museum  and  in 
the  British  Museum  the  type  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  very  com- 
mon when  affixed  to  a  stand.  There  is  the  round  bowl-shaped  form  of 
the  lower  portion  and  the  return  of  the  upper  portion,  whereas  in 
vessels  preceding  the  Boman  period  the  latter  is  generally  straight,  and 

'  The  whole  of  tbe  lower  part  seen  on  the  photograph  is  original,  and  of  the  upper 
part  (facing  the  figure)  the  portion  from  the  left  to  tbe  perpendicular  crack  on  the 
right  hand  side.    The  small  portion  to  the  right  of  the  crack  is  a  restoration. 
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BLot  cnryed.  The  stand  is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  mere  annular  base,  just 
Bttfficient  to  provide  a  plane  for  the  support  of  the  bowl,  and  in  these 
eases  the  bowl  does  not  assume  an  angular  shape  inside,  but  retains  its 
spherical  form.*  Sometimes  a  longer  upright  pedestal  sustains  the  bowl- 
It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  back  the  origin  of  this  tjpe  of  bowl-shaped 
Teasels  to  the  Eantharot  of  Greek  and  Boman  antiquitj.  In  many 
specimens  the  identity  of  type  is  yery  striking.* 

This  association  with  Roman  art  gires  us  some  clue  to  the  approximate 
age  of  the  Dundrum  bowl.  A  more  definite  result  seems  to  follow  from 
the  obsenration  that  apparently  a  metal,  and  probably  a  bronze  original, 
has  suggested  its  form.  The  recurving  lip,  and  the  ledge  between  the 
upper  and  the  lower  part,  are  evidence  of  this.  Both'occur  on  bronze 
vessels,  and  do  not  occur  in  the  same  manner  in  pottery  of  the  ordinary 
character.  Both  were  more  or  less  necessary  either  in  the  production  or 
in  the  use  of  bronze  vessels,  whilst  this  was  not  similarly  the  case  in 
fictile  ware,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  broad  overhanging  rim  on 
the  Scotch  bowl,  referred  to  above.  Thin  bronze  bowls  of  a  uniform  thick- 
ness, either  smaller  than  the  lower  portion  of  the  Dundrum  bowl,  or  of 
the  same  size,  but  without  the  bolder  and  thicker  upper  portion,  are  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  Ireland  (Wilde,  Catalogue,  p.  533,  and  exam- 
ples in  British  Museum) ;  and  it  would  be  very  natural  to  infer  that  a 
bronze  vessel  should  be  imitated  in  pottery.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
dimensions  that  the  bowl  is  tolerably  capacious.  It  cannot  conveniently 
be  lifted  up  or  held  by  one  hand.  It  creates  the  suspicion  that,  when 
filled  with  liquid,  it  must  hare  been  too  heavy  for  use,  considering  its 
size  and  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  lower  portion,  unless  it  was  mani- 

^  A  Bpecimen  of  this  dass  in  black  ware,  and  evidently  of  native  work,  was  found 
in  the  Thames  at  Wandsworth,  and  is  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum  in  the  late  Celtic 
Section.  It  resembles  the  Dundrum  bowl,  except  for  the  annular  base,  which  stands 
off  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  surface. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  dimensions,  especially  of  height,  in  the  vessels  which 
come  nearest  to  the  Dundrum  bowl.    They  are  as  follows : — 

Heiffat.  Diameter  of  rim. 

1.  Dundrum  bowl,  .  .  .  3|  inches.  6}  inches. 

2.  Achnacree,  Scotland  (see  text),  .  8        „  ^1     »» 

3.  Anastasi  Collection,  Egypt  (see  fig.  2),  3i      „  4|      „ 

4.  Wandsiworth,  Thames,  .  8}      „  &}     „ 

5.  Aylesford  Cemetery,  Kent,  Arehaoloffiaf 

Vol.  ux.  (1890),  p.  333,    .  .        3|      „  4}     „ 

One  is  tempted  to  conclude  that  some  sort  of  a  standard  measure  of  capacity  must 
have  existed  in  the  original  types,  whether  of  bronze  or  of  pottery. 

*  As  is  well  known,  the  Kantharot^  deprived  of  ita  handles,  appears  frequently  in 
black  ware  in  Etruscan  art.  It  is  subsequently  affixed  to  a  pedestal,  like  the  Lebet, 
At  what  stage  it  was  first  reproduced  in  bronze  would  be  difficult  to  say,  but  we  notice 
that  the  Lebea  without  the  pedestal  is  the  original  of  the  thin  bronze  bowls  snoken  of 
in  the  text.  The  vessel,  as  it  exists  wiUiout  the  annular  base  in  the  Dundrum 
specimen,  was  placed,  no  doubt,  on  an  ordinary  iron  tripod  over  the  fire. 

I  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  English  and  Irish  burial  urns 
approximate  in  a  marked  degree  to  the  Kantharos  type.  They  may  be  found  to  oon- 
stitute  a  class  by  themselves  of  a  comparatively  late  period. 

B2 
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pnlated  yn&  great  care,  and  one  is  not  suTprised  that  it  -waa  found  in  a 
broken  condition.  On  the  otiier  hand,  none  of  these  objectionB  to  ita 
character  aa  a  piece  of  pottery  would  lie  against  a  veasel  of  the  aama  size 
and  shape,  if  it  vere  made  of  bronze. 

■We  are,  however,  not  left  entirely  to  conjecture  on  this  head.  Bronze 
bowl-shaped  vessels  of  this  type  did  exist,  and,  fortonately,  some  of  them 
have  been  preserved.  At  the  one  extreme  we  have  a  beautiful  bronze 
bowl  of  the  Anaataai  collection,  found  in  Egypt,  and  preaerved  in  the 
firitJBb  ]£useum  (fig.  2),  which  may  belong  to  one  of  the  latest  native 
dynastiee  or  to  the  early  Greek  period  of  Egyptian  history.    It  is  Sf  inches 


Pig.  2. — Bronze  Boirl  from  the  Anaitoii  colleoliou,  British  Muwiun. 

high  and  4^  inches  across  the  rim,  and  has  a  bold  ledge  in  the  middle.  A 
second  specimen,  less  perfect,  ia  in  the  Museum,  which  was  also  found 
in  Egypt.  The  same  pattern  exists,  perhaps,  at  an  earlier  date,  in  silver 
(Ely,  "  Manual  of  Archeeology,"  1890,  p.  42,  fig.  26).  At  the  other  extreme 
we  have  the  thin  bronze  ctddrons  of  the  Sazon  period.  They  have  the 
brood  overhanging  rim  charactenBtie  of  bronze  utensils,  and  are  furnished 
viiQi  handles,  but  tbey  BtUl  preserve  the  shape  of  the  Bmaller  vessels  of 
earlier  times.  At  some  intermediate  point  between  the  two  extremes  I 
would  place  the  original  bronze  bowl,  of  which  I  conceive  the  Dundmm 
bowl  to  have  been  a  fictile  imitation. 
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The  importance  of  this  find  in  helping  to  detennine  the  antiquity 
of  the  sandhill  remains  lies  in  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  dis- 
coYered,  and  in  the  chronological  associations  which  thus  appear  to 
attach  to  it.  It  was  dug  immediately  out  of  the  hlack  layer.  The 
inside  of  the  howl  contained  sand  and  small  particles  of  charcoal  admixed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  hed  of  sand  in  which  it  lay.  It  was  there- 
fore distinctly  in  iitu.  It  was  filled  in  whilst  the  hlack  layer  itself  was 
in  course  of  formation,  «.  e,  whilst  the  people  living  on  these  sites  were 
huming  the  hearth  fires,  which  hlackened  the  soil.  That  other  howl- 
shaped  yessels  existed  is  proved  hy  a  fragment  of  pottery,  of  a  similar 
composition,  hut  roughly  ornamented,  which  I  found  on  the  surface  in 
one  of  the  pits.  The  spot  where  the  howl  (fig.  1)  occurred  was 
evidently  a  refuse  heap  outside  of  the  hut  circle,  which  had  originally 
stood  here.  Broken  fragments  of  pottery  were  numerous  in  close 
proximity,  and  hones,  and  flakes,  and  hammer-stones,  and  the  lower  part 
of  a  heavy  stone  quern,  lay  round  ahout  it.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  was 
huried  at  any  time  suhsequently  with  intention  or  hy  accident  in  the 
.hlack  layer.  No  one  would  deliherately  conceal  the  half  of  a  hroken 
vessel  in  the  sand,  especially  as  it  contained  nothing  valuahle  inside. 
The  howl  had  therefore  heen  thrown  away  in  two  or  more  hroken  pieces 
hy  the  original  occupants.  If  then  the  canon  of  determining  the  age  of 
the  sandhill  remains,  hy  the  contents  of  the  hlack  layer  only,  is  to  he  ad- 
hered to,  the  presence  of  the  Dundrum  howl  in  the  hlack  layer,  and  the 
associations  attaching  to  its  antiquity,  as  ahove  defined,  seem  to  he  con- 
clusive in  fixing  the  period  to  which  these  remains  helong.  This  period 
cannot  he  the  stone  age,  which  was  without  hronze,  and  long  prior  to  the 
infiuences  of  Boman  art.  The  people  of  the  sandhills,  who  made  and 
used  the  howl,  will,  apparently,  have  lived  here  during  or  suhsequently 
to  the  time  of  the  Boman.  occupation  of  Britain.  This  seems  to  me  to  follow 
sufficiently  clearly  from  the  availahle  evidence ;  and  the  Dundrum  howl 
oorrohorates,  I  think,  in  this  respect,  the  arguments  which  I  have 
adduced  in  my  previous  Paper  on  this  suhject. 

2.  Plain  grooved  pottery. — I  wish  further  to  draw  attention  to  one 
particular  form  of  pottery,  of  which  we  have  found  specimens  on  several 
occasions  at  Whitepark  Bay,  county  Antrim.  The  pottery  is  plain, 
hut  it  has  two  or  three  hroad  grooves  running  horizontally  round  the 
vessel.  The  edges  hetween  two  grooves  naturally  form  a  narrower  or 
wider  hand,  as  the  case  may  he,  yet  the  hollows  are  not  the  result  of  the 
elevations,  hut  the  elevations  are  the  result  of  the  hollows.  The  hands 
are  commonly  fiattened  and  smoothed  down  to  hring  them  to  the  same 
plane  as  the  rest  of  the  surface,  i.e.  the  grooves  are  distinctly  impressed. 
This  is  very  well  illustrated  on  the  specimen  figured  ;  thus,  the  hands 
are  not  the  ornaments,  hut  the  grooves.  Sometimes  the  grooves  are  im- 
pressed into  the  pottery  ahout  an  inch  from  the  rim ;  sometimes  they  are 
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in  the  middle  ol  tiie  vessel.  The  important  point  is  this,  that  with  the 
exception  ot  the  hroad  groores  the  vesseU  are  unornamented.  This  type, 
aB  far  aa  I  know,  is  rare  in  Ireland.    A  horizontal  grooTe,  or  even  two 


Fig.  3.— Omored  Fottoiy  from  Vbitepark  B«j  (t). 

adjacent  grooves,  on  hurial  nms,  are  not  at  all  uncommon ;  but  in  this 
case  they  are  covered  with  the  ornamentation  which  overspreads  the  rest 
ot  the  Buttace,  and  are  a  part  of  it.  The  groove  may  have  origioated  with 
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ihe  impression  made  by  a  withe,  out  lengthways,  and  fonning  part  of 
the  basket-work  which  contained  the  clay.    But  this  is  not  the  character 
of  the  type  of  yessel  to  which  I  now  refer.     Its  sole  ornamentation  on  a 
plain  smface  are  the  broad  grooves  in  question.  I  have  not  observed  that 
this  form  occurs  in  the  Crannog  pottery.    It  is  not  found  among  the  urns 
and  food-vessels  of  Canon  Greenwell's  collection,  nor,  indeed,  does  it 
exist,  with  one  very  imperfect  exception,  in  a  vessel  of  late  date,  in  the 
entire  series  of  the  British  Museum.     It  is  not  represented  in  the  coUec- 
tion  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy.   It  appears  to  have  been  a  type  which 
prevailed  only  during  a  relatively  limited  period  of  time,  and  that  time, 
I  think,  was  again  the  age  when  the  influences  of  Boman  art  were  felt. 
It  seems  to  me,  again,  to  have  been  the  imitation  of  a  bronze  vessel,  the 
surface  of  which  was  naturally  plain,  and  had  only  one  or  two  moulded 
depressions  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  its  appearance.'  I  was  struck  with 
this  observation  in  examining  the  Bomano-British  pottery  discovered  in 
the  excavations  at  Silchester  in  Hampshire.     I  then  found,  for  the  first 
time,  pottery  analogous  to  the  Whitepark  Bay  specimens.  The  one  imme- 
diately recalled  the  other.  The  type  is  an  uncommon  one,  and  there  ought 
therefore  to  be  no  difficulty  in  gettiog  the  material  together  which  will 
serve  to  define  its  age.' 

3.  The  UM  of  hammer 'ttones. — A  visit  to  the  sandhills  at  Dundrum  is 
sure  to  bring  in  a  large  harvest  of  "  hammer-stones."  The  examination 
of  the  purposes  to  which  these  implements  were  put  do&  not  appear  to 
me  hitherto  to  have  included  one  very  important  service  which  they  ren- 
dered.    It  is  plain  that  they  cannot  have  been  generally  used  on  a  soft 

'  The  gnoYea  on  bronze  vesaels  arose,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
indentures  sunk  into  two  thin  overlapping  sheets  of  metal,  with  a  view  to  their 
hplding  the  more  firmly  together.  Thus  we  have  an  instance  of  an  originally 
mechanical  device,  establishing  itself  as  an  ornament,  and  then  perpetuating  itseu 
in  pottery,  when  made  in  imitation  of  the  bronze.  At  the  same  time  we  have  an 
instance  of  this  same  ornament  originating  in  two  quite  different  processes.  In  the 
one  case  the  grooves  arose  from  the  withe  of  the  basket  impressed  into  the  clay,  and 
in  the  other  case  from  the  hammering  together  of  two  sheets  of  metal  at  the  joining. 

'  There  are  some  instructive  illustrations  of  the  plain  grooved  pottery  in  Gen. 
Pitt-Eivers'  **  Cranbome  Chase."  Thus,  in  vol.  i.,  Plate  zxxu.,  fig.  6,  there  is  a 
plain  yeseel  with  two  grooves  round  the  middle  ;  in  cxii.,  figs.  7  and  13,  the  grooves 
are  near  the  rim.  On  Plate  cxiv.,  fig.  1,  is  a  piece  of  glazed  Roman  pottery  with 
thiee  grooves.  Handles  are  frequently  grooved ;  see  xxxix.,  figs.  6,  6,  8,  9 ;  liii., 
fig.  6 ;  CXII.  2. 

There  are  also  three  large  bowl-shaped  vessels  on  low  pedestals,  which  resemble 
the  Dundrum  howl;  vol.  i.,  Plate  xxxv.,  fig.  6 ;  vol.  ii.,  Plate  cix.,  fig.  1,  and  ex., 
fig.  3.  The  last  of  these  examples  represents  only  the  lower  part  of  the  bowl,  but  it 
has  a  double  incised  chevron  pattern  round  the  bottom,  and  corresponds  in  this  respect 
to  the  ornamented  piece  of  a  bowl-shaped  vessel  from  Dundrum,  referred  to  in  the 
text. 

A  plain  grooved  vessel  from  Whitepark  Bay  is  drawn  in  the  Joumalf  1891, 
p.  440,  Plate  iv.,  fig.  6. 

In  Dr.  Anderson's   **  Scotland  in  Pagan  Times  —  Iron  Age,"  there  are  two 

rved  pans  in  bronze  on  pp.  29  and  266,  the  one  from  a  grave  of  the  Viking  age  on 
irest  coast  of  Islay,  the  other  from  the  Lake  dwelling  at  Dowalton,  Aoman  period. 
Grooves  appear  on  several  vessels  of  steatite,  figs.  68,  66,  66,  68,  69,  on  pp.  70-76. 
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sabstaace.  The  stones  are  bruised  and  abraded,  often  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  showing  that  considerable  force  must  have  been  exercised  in  em- 
ploying them.  Sometimes  the  specimens  are  massive  stones  which  fill  the 
hand  ;  in  other  cases  they  are  light  and  small.  The  greater  number  do 
not  show  to  the  same  degree  the  marks  of  a  grinding  moyement  as  of  a 
bruising  or  pounding  action.  This  seems  to  me  to  make  it  improbable 
that  they  were  used  habitually,  or  in  the  first  instance  for  reducing  wheat 
or  oats  to  a  condition  of  meal.  The  '*  riders  "  on  the  grain-rubbers  and 
saddle-querns  served  to  some  extent  for  this  purpose  ;  even  the  pounding 
of  bones  and  nuts  or  roots  is  hardly  sufficient  to  explain  the  heavy  work 
which  they  have  been  made  to  do.  These  secondary  services  would,  of 
course,  follow,  whenever  required  ;  but  I  suggest  that  the  principal  use 
which  they  appear  to  have  had  in  these  localities  was  for  pounding  stone, 
with  the  view  to  its  admixture  with  the  clay  in  making  pottery.^ 

Anyone  acquainted  with  the  pottery  of  the  sandhills  is  aware  of  the 
great  quantity  of  particles  of  basalt  and  quartz  which  enter  into  its  com- 
position. Broken  and  angular  pieces — not  round  and  smooth — ^were 
frequently  required  to  bind  the  clay,  and  the  former  are  in  fact  seen  in 
profusion  in  the  fragments  which  we  pick  up.  It  was  not  always  suf- 
ficient to  mix  coarse  sand  in  its  natural  condition,  with  its  angles  more 
or  less  worn  off  by  attrition,  into  the  clay ;  the  process  often  required 
fresh  material,  and  the  hammer-stones  were  used  in  preparing  it.  Hence 
it  is  that  where  pottery  of  a  coarse  quality  is  plentiful,  especially  if  there 
is  reason  for  thinking  that  it  was  made  on  the  spot,  hsCmmer-stones,  as  a 
rule,  are  abundant,  and  the  coarser  the  pottery  the  larger  will  the  ham- 
mer-stones be.  Sometimes  the  pottery  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  made 
up  of  broken  stones ;  in  this  case  the  natural  order  seems  to  be  inverted, 
and  the  clay  binds  the  granulated  stone.  No  doubt  women  and  children 
did  some  of  the  work  of  pounding ;  and  where  little  fingers  were  em- 
ployed at  it  little  hammer-stones  would  be  the  implements.  Even  the 
class  of  hammer-stones,  which  are  **  ridged,"  and  are  rubbers  rather  than 
bruisers  (generally  quartzite  pebbles),  may  have  served  to  produce  the 
stone  dust  or  powder,  of  which  some  of  the  pottery  seems  to  be  composed; 
for  this  purpose  also  smaller  hammer-stones  may  have  been  in  requisition. 

Thus,  it  seems  right  to  connect  **  hammer-stones,"— or  at  any  rate  a 
large  number  of  such  implements — ^in  many  cases  with  the  manufacture 
of  pottery.  They  may  have  had  here,  and  elsewhere,  many  other  pur- 
poses, e.  g.  the  chipping  of  flakes  and  the  making  of  stone  celts  in  the 
rough ;  but  in  this  and  similar  instances  I  would  associate  them  quite 
as  much  with  the  pottery  as  with  the  flakes.    The  small  number  of  stone 

^  The  thick  Btones,  which  are  scooped  into  a  large  round  hasin-shaped  hollow  on 
the  top,  were  prohably  not  grain-rubbere,  but  open  mortars  used  in  preparing  the 
granulated  material  of  which  the  pottery  is  composed.  The  broken  half  of  a  large 
stone  of  this  description,  which  I  dug  out  of  a  thick  section  of  the  black  laver  at 
Whitepark  Bay,  quite  bears  out  this  supposition :  and  a  large  hammer-stone  which  I 
possess  shows  very  clearly  that  it  was  used  in  striking  some  conoaye  suiface. 
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oelts  found  on  the  sandhills  is  quite  ont  of  proportion  to  the  very  large 
amount  of  hammer-stones  which  thej  have  yielded. 

4.  Caution  09  to  ^^  anvil-itonss,** — We  found  on  one  of  our  Tisits  to 
Ihmdrum  a  large  numher  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  ''  anyil- 
stones."  On  one  particular  spot  they  were  lying  ahout  in  such  profusion 
that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  take  all  away,  even  if  we  had 
wished  to  do  so.  They  were  *'  pitted  "  or  indented,  generally  about  the 
middle  of  the  stone,  but  sometimes  also  equally  towards  the  edges.  The 
occurrence  of  these  stones  in  such  abundance  at  a  spot,  which  was  par- 
tially overgrown  with  short  herbage,  gave  rise  to  the  conjecture  by  one 
of  our  number  that  some  of  them  had  possibly  been  used  by  boys  from 
the  houses  not  far  off  in  hammering  an  iron  stake  into  the  ground,  to 
which  a  goat  may  have  been  tethered  for  pasture.  They  would  naturally 
pick  up  the  nearest  implement  to  hand  to  do  this,  and,  of  course,  it  would 
be  a  stone.  It  seems  cruel  to  suggest  that  the  hands  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury children  should  be  unwittingly  stocking  our  public  museums  or  our 
private  collections  with  ''antiquities,"  and,  no  doubt,  the  suggestion 
must  be  received  with  due  reserve.  Nevertheless,  the  very  possibility  of 
a  modem  origin  shows  with  what  attention  many  of  the  *'  anvil-stones," 
the  precise  purpose  of  which  is  certainly  somewhat  obscure,  must  be 
examined.  Of  course,  the  suspicion  of  origin  does  not  attach  to  the  "  oval 
tool-stones,"  which  have  a  distinct  character  of  their  own. 

6.  Mutilated  stone  celts, — I  found,  what  I  cannot  otherwise  describe 
than  remnants  of  polished  celts,  deliberately  chipped  to  pieces.  There 
are  nine  fragments,  and  there  must  have  been  many  more.  From  the 
difference  in  the  material  I  conclude  that  they  represent,  at  least,  two 
specimens.  They  were  gathered  at  the  same  spot,  and  all  lay  near  to  one 
another.  They  show  that  the  implements  had  not  broken  in  the  manu- 
facture, but  had  been  fractured  into  flakes  after  the  surface  had  been 
polished.  The  wilful  destruction  of  bronze  weapons  appears  to  be  fairly 
attested  in  several  cases.  Did  the  same  intention,  which  is  held  to  have 
dictated  this  mutilation  of  the  bronzes,  suggest  the  destruction  of  the 
stone  celts,  and  what  tale  of  domestic  or  tribal  history  do  these  remnants 
preserve  ?  I  have  also  two  small  flakes,  chipped  out  of  polished  celts, 
from  the  sandhills  at  Portstewart. 

6.  The  Portstewart  Fibula. — This  ornament  in  bronze  was  discovered 
by  me  in  1888,  and  is  described  and  figured  in  the  Journal  of  1890, 
pp.  131,  132.  In  my  first  Paper  I  was  not  able  to  include  it  in  the  list 
of  articles  which  seemed  to  afford  definite  evidence  of  the  age  of  the 
sandhill  remains,  because  of  the  imcertainty  attaching  to  its  origin. 
Last  year,  however,  I  presented  it  to  the  British  Museum,  in  the  hope 
that  the  antiquity  of  the  object  would  be  more  easily  determined  when 
exhibited  in  a  public  museum  than  when  kept  in  a  private  collection. 
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and  this  hope  has  heen  partiallj  realised.  Nothing  precisely  similar  baa 
as  yet  been  forthcomiDg,  but  the  characteiistic  features  of  the  ornament 
appear  on  some  recently  discovered  remains  of  the  Late  Celtic  period. 
They  are  threefold:  (1)  the  hollow  bronze  tube ;  (2)  the  disks  clasped 
with  a  narrow  band  of  bronze  ;  (3)  the  knobs,  resting  on  the  disks.  The 
same  features  occur  in  connexion  with  a  bronze  bucket  of  very  delicate 
workmanship,  and  richly  ornamented  with  the  emblems  of  Late  Celtic  art, 
which  was  found  at  Aylesford  in  Kent.  The  fibula  seems,  therefore,  to 
fall  into  line  with  the  well-known  Late  Celtic  objects  from  the  crannog 
of  Lisnacroghera.  The  ornamentation  by  means  of  concentric  circles  and 
knobs  was  already  sufficiently  attested,  but  the  disks,  clasped  with 
narrow  bands,  on  the  handles  of  the  Aylesford  bucket,  are  something 
new.  Indeed,  the  handles  are  of  such  an  elaborate  construction  as  to 
suggest  the  idea  that  the  ornament  from  the  sandhills  at  Portstewart  may 
possibly  also  have  been  affixed  to  some  larger  ornament  of  bronze.  It 
seems,  however,  more  likely  to  have  served  as  a  personal  ornament. 
There  is  nothing  as  yet  to  associate  it  with  horse-trappings  of  any  known 
description.  The  fibula  is  exhibited  in  the  Late  Celtic  section  of  the 
Pre-historic  Saloon,  in  proximity  to  the  Aylesford  bucket. 

The  positive  evidence  of  date,  thus  obtained,  is  corroborated  by  the 
negative  argument  of  elimination.  It  seems  certain  that  the  fibula  is 
not  either  (a)  of  the  Bronze  period,  or  {b)  Anglo-Saxon,  or  (<?)  MediasvaL 
Further,  it  is  probably  not  either  (d)  Roman  (direct),  or  (d)  Scandinavian. 
There  remains,  therefore,  only  the  Late  Celtic  period. 

The  above  statement  will  serve  to  correct  the  view  taken  of  the 
ornament  in  the  Journal,  1890,  p.  132,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  note.* 
The  form  of  the  fibula  seems  to  express  the  idea  of  the  trumpet-pattern, 
as  we  sometimes  find  it  in  a  series  or  continuous  scroll  on  metal,  or  that 
of  a  double  S,  with  the  adjacent  heads  combined,  thus  :  coco  (see  e.  y. 
TranBoctioM^  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxx.,  PL  xix.,  5).  In  this 
case  there  would  be  no  fourth  disk  corresponding  to  the  central  one,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tube,  and  the  ornament  would  be  complete  as 
it  is.  There  are,  however,  patterns  of  fourfold  spirals  or  concentric 
circles  on  metal  and  stone,  which  still  suggest  the  possibility  that  a 
fourth  disk  may  have  once  existed  on  the  ornament,  and  have  been 
lost. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  add  that  the  Late  Celtic  character  of  the 
Portstewart  fibula  is  in  keeping  with  the  other  indications  of  age,  which 
the  Dundrum  bowl  and  the  grooved  pottery  have  independently  supplied. 

7.  JResultt. — The  probable  age  of  the  Dundrum  bowl,  dug  out  of  the 
black  layer,  enables  us  to  draw  some  general  conclusions  as  to  the  anti- 

^  The  method  of  attachment  suggested  in  the  note  cannot  be  entertained  in  a  fibula 
oi  the  Late  Celtic  period.  The  ornament  may,  however,  have  been  part  of  an  armlet 
of  bronze. 
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qnity  of  the  sandhill  remains  on  the  north-east  coast,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  justifies  us  in  connecting  with  the  original  population  such  surface  finds 
as  can  be  shown,  or  reasonably  assumed  to  be,  of  the  same  age  as  the  bowl. 
This  was  the  position  which  I  took  in  regard  to  surface  finds  of  this 
description  in  my  first  Paper,  and  I  may  here  refer  to  it,  both  in  respect 
of  the  points,  which  are  now  conroborated,  and  in  respect  of  those  wliich 
are  modified. 

In  view  of  the  very  great  quantity  of  pottery  which  is  found  among 
the  sandhills,  and  of  the  very  extensiye  area  which  is  covered  by  the 
black  layer,  and  which  indicates  an  extraordinary  amount  of  firing,  we 
must,  I  think,  either  assume  that  a  very  large  population  existed  on  these 
sites,  or  that  these  localities  were  the  seat  of  a  pottery  manufacture  at 
the  period  to  which  the  Dundrum  bowl  belongs.     I  incline  to  the  latter 
conclusion.^    I  think  that  the  people  living  here  made  burial  urns  and 
domestic  pottery  for  the  inland  portions  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
greater  quantity  of  the  hroken  pieces  of  pottery  which  lie  about  are  the 
failures  which  would  occur  in  the  manufacture.  At  this  time  fairly  recog- 
nised trade  relations  would  exist,  and  when  deaths  occurred  within  a  con- 
venient reach  of  these  sites,  people  would  send  down  to  the  coast  for 
whatever  articles  were  required.     If  the  funeral  obsequies  of  pagan 
times  were  what  we  generally  conceive  them  to  have  been,  many  other 
vessels  beside  the  burial  urn  would  be  in  demand  on  such  occasions. 
This  supposition  would  account  for  the  presence  both  of  plain  and  orna- 
mented pottery  on  the  sandhills,  and  for  the  many  varieties  of  the  latter 
class  of  which  we  have  the  remains.     Domestic  pottery  may  either  have 
been  fetched  up  inland  periodically  in  the  same  manner,  or  it  may  have 
been  carried  for  barter  or  sale  from  one  rath  or  crannog  to  another.   This 
would  connect  the  contents  of  the  sandhills  and  those  of  the  earlier  cran- 
iiogs,  between  which  a  correspondence  has  been  traced.     The  inland 
people  would  naturally  be  the  wealthier,  with  better  pasturage  and  more 
agriculture,  and  the  crannog  civilization  might  therefore  be  expected  to 
yield  a  somewhat  richer  variety  of  the  domestic  possessions  and  of  the 
general  appliances  of  that  day.     The  people  on  the  coast  were  probably 
on  the  whole  a  poorer  class ;  but  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  regarding 
them  as  the  contemporaries  of  the  crannog  settlements  in  the  interior. 
They  were  by  no  means  a  rude  community ;  the  high  efficiency  of  their 
fictile  ware  is  proof  sufficient  to  the  contrary.  They  had  iron,  if  not,  per- 
haps, in  abundance,  yet  for  many  of  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life ;  iron 
vessels,  which  they  knew  how  to  rivet  with  bronze  fastenings  and  to 
solder  with  copper;  iron  knives — I  find  that  I  have  broken  pieces  of 


^  This  explanation  is  the  rerival  of  a  nmilar  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Boick  some 
yeazB  ago  in  the  Ballymena  Archflsological  Society.  As  long  as  it  had  the  "stone 
•xe  "  for  its  back  ground  it  did  not  appear  to  luunaionise  with  the  ^;eneral  conditions 
ox  the  period.  The  case  is,  however,  very  different  in  connexion  with  the  first 
eentories  of  the  Christian  era. 
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about  a  dozen  specimens — and,  I  believe,  also,  iron  axes  as  in  the 
crannogs.^ 

If  the  view  which  is  here  taken  of  the  sandhill  remains  of  the  N.E. 
coast  be  correct,  we  are  not  only  on  our  way  towards  recovering  some 
details  of  an  early  chapter  in  Irish  history,  but  we  have  alighted  on  the 
seat  of  an  important  branch  of  native  art  and  manufacture.  The  existing 
fragments  show  that  this  industry  included  vessels  of  eveiy  description. 
The  material  was  of  all  kinds,  fine  and  coarse,  thick  and  thin,  porous 
and  compact,  gritty  and  smooth.     There  have  been  large  handsome  urns, 
with  bold  raised  bands  laid  on  to  the  surface  (see  Journal,  1890,  p.  132, 
Plate  II.,  No.  1)  ;  and  there  have  been,  I  believe,  delicate  flat  pans  and 
small  bowls,  like  the  ''food  vessels"  which  sometimes  accompany  inter- 
ments.     I  have  fragments  of  pottery  which  illustrate  these  several 
classes.    All  this  is  in  keeping  with  what  we  may  naturally  expect  would 
be  the  requirements  of  the  age.     A  few  of  the  types  may  have  been 
moulded  immediately  on  bronze  originals,  or  a  few  specimens  of  pottery, 
which  had  in  the  first  instance  been  suggested  by  bronze  originals,  may 
have  been  imitated ;  but,  on  the  whole,  native  traditions  are  adhered  to 
with  great  tenacity,  and  native  art  still  appears  vigorous.     There  is  no 
evidence  of  a  very  intimate  or  lively  intercourse  with  Roman  Britain. 
The  potter's  wheel  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  use.     The  articles  that 
found  their  way  hither  were,  no  doubt,  prized  in  proportion  to  their 
rarity.     A  few  personal  ornaments — a  few  bronze  pins  and  rings,  and  a 
few  beads  of  glass  and  jet — remain  to  suggest  that  there  may  have  been 
more  valuable  objects  in  their  possession. 

Three  circumstances  may  have  led  to  the  gradual  depletion  of  these 
localities.  The  N.  E.  of  Ireland — ^the  lands  of  the  Picts,  the  Cruithni — 
was  the  quarter  from  which  Britain  was  harrassed  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Romans  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  some  of  the  in- 
habitants may  have  left  their  homes  on  these  marauding  expeditions 
abroad.  A  similar  exodus  may  have  tuken  place  when  the  Scots  invaded 
and  settled  in  Scotland. 

The  second  cause  was  probably  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  If  the  manufacture  of  burial-urns  consti- 
tuted a  large  amount  of  the  local  industry  of  the  sandhills,  as  it  ap- 
parently did,  the  demand  would  decrease  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
new  faith  spread  in  county  Antrim  and  county  Down,  and  inhumation 
more  and  more  superseded  cremation.  Hence  it  is  that  the  class  of  beads, 
which,  I  believe,  came  in  a  few  centuries  later  with  the  monastic  institu- 
tions— the  spiral  thread  beads,  and  cognate  clashes,  Jotimalf  1891,  p.  363, 
have  hitherto  not  been  met  with  in  these  localities.  The  population 
would  scatter  by  degrees,  and  the  sites  would  begin  to  be  gradually  over- 


^  I  found  on  the  Portstewart  Sandhills  what  I  think  I  can  now  identify  a<  the 
broken  blade  of  an  iron  axe,  but  failing  to  recognise  it  at  the  time,  I  unfortunately  did 
not  preserve  it. 
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grown.  Accordingly,  I  should  not  expect  to  find  anything  of  a  very 
marked  character  later  than  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  a.b.  500  or 
600. 

The  third,  and  I  think  final  cause  of  dispersion,  was  the  fear  of  the 
Danes,  whose  incnrsious  hegan  in  the  eighth  century.  Any  of  the  old 
inhabitants,  who  might  still  have  remained,  would  go  inland.  The  Isle 
of  Man  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  and  Dundrum  would  not  be 
safe  with  such  neighbours.  As  soon  as  the  Danes  reached  Coleraine  and 
ihe  Bann,  the  few  who  might  be  still  living  at  Whitepark  Bay,  Port- 
Stewart,  and  Grangemore,  if  any  such  existed,  would  remove  from 
localities  so  much  exposed. 

All  three  causes  have  this  in  common,  that  they  point  to  a  gradual 
and  leisurely  evacuation  of  the  sandhills;  and  this  circumstance  will 
account  for  the  absence  of  many  things  which  the  inhabitants  would  take 
with  them  in  migrating  to  other  places,  and  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in 
their  original  settlements. 


(     14     ) 


THE  MANOR  OF  MALLOW  IN  THE  THIBTEENTH  CENTUBY. 

By  HENET  F.  BERRT,  M.A. 

Tir  early  times,  Fermoy,  or  Armoy,  Orrery,  Eilmore,  and  Clangibbon, 
formed  the  principality  of  the  Sept  of  the  O'Eeeffes  in  the  county 
Cork,  and  after  the  Anglo-Norman  Conquest  the  first-named  district  was 
granted  to  one  of  the  Le  Flemings,  on  the  marriage  of  whose  daughter 
Amy  with  a  De  Bupe  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  that  family,  and 
the  tract  is  to  this  day  spoken  of  as  Roche's  country.  Historical  inves- 
tigation has  now  disclosed  the  circumstances  under  which  that  portion  of 
it  known  as  the  manor  of  Mallow^  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  De 
Rupes,  or  Roches,  to  become  a  possession  of  the  Desmond  Fitz  Geralds ; 
and  they  are  to  be  found  detailed  in  an  Liquisition,'  calendared  in  Mr. 
Sweetman's  Documents  relating  to  Ireland  (1252-1284,  p.  428). 

From  this  Inquisition,  taken  at  Kilmallock  on  Saturday  next  after  the 
Feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  Yincula  (8th  August),  1282,  before  Sir  Fromund 
le  Brun,  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  as  to  the  lands  and  tenements  which  John 
Fitz^homas  had  been  seized  of,  it  appears  that  Thomas  Fitz  Maurice 
(his  grandson)  gave  a  '*  theodum  "  (theudum,  an  equivalent  for  the  Irish 
territorial  denomination  of  Tuath,  a  oistrict),  which  he  owned  at  Eerry- 
lochnam,'  in  the  county  of  Connaught,  as  heir  of  his  grandfather,  to 
Henry  de  Boche  in  exchange  for  the  manor  of  Moyale,  Co.  Cork,  worth 
70  marks,  with  the  dower  of  the  Lady  Ellen,  wife  of  Henry  de  Boche, 
the  younger,  50  marks  per  annum,  moreover,  being  receivable  by  said 
Henry  de  Boche  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Limerick ;  Fitz  Maurice  was 
found  to  render  40d.,  yearly,  out  of  the  same  manor  to  De  Boche,  and  a 
notice  of  the  latter  being  in  possession  and  holding  Kerrylochnam  of 

1  In  Irish  Magh  Ealla  (the  Moyalla  of  the  "  Four  Marten"),  which  means  the 
plain  of  the  river  Ealla  or  Alio.  Dr.  Joyce  points  out  that  tne  Blackwater  was 
anciently  known  as  the  Alio,  though  at  present  the  name  is  confined  to  a  stream 
flowing  into  it  near  Eanturk.  The  country  between  that  town  and  Mallow  became 
known  as  Magh-Ealla,  which  in  time  settled  down  as  the  name  of  the  town  of  Mallow. 
(See  a  Paper  by  Dr.  Joyce  on  *' Spenser's  Irish  Rivers" — Proeeedinffs,  R.I. A.) 

*  The  Inquisition  corrects  Lc^ge  and  also  Dr.  Smith,  who,  in  his  "History  of 
Cork,"  asserts  that  Mallow,  with  several  other  manors,  was  brought  into  the  Desmond 
family  by  the  marriage  of  Maurice  fitz  John  with  JuUana,  heiress  of  Lord  Cogan  of 
Belyoir. 

'  Ciarraighe-Locha-na-naimeadh,  a  territory  comprising  the  south  half  of  the 
Barony  of  Costello,  county  Mayo.  This  Kerry  of  Lough-na-namev  is  now  simply 
called  Kerry  by  the  natives,  and  the  Lake  of  the  Sloes,  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
is  situate  on  the  boundary  between  the  parishes  of  Bekan  and  Aghamore,  being  now 
more  generally  called  Mannin  Lough.  Downing,  who  wrote  about  1682,  when  the 
name  of  this  lake  was  well  remembered,  puts  the  situation  of  it  beyond  a  doubt  by 
stating  that  the  Castle  of  Mannin  is  situated  in  Lough  Amy.  (From  note,  "  Amuds 
of  the  Four  Masters.") 
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the  Fitz  Geralds  is  to  be  foand  in  the   abeye    series  of    Calendars 
(1293-1801,  p.  258). 

The  motives  which  actoated  Fitz  Maurice  in  efFecting  this  exchange 
would  not  seem  far  to  seek :  anxiety,  doubtless,  to  consolidate  his  pos- 
sessions led  to  the  disposal  of  an  estate  which  lay  so  far  beyond  the 
Shannon,  remote  from  his  other  landed  property ;  while  in  exchange  for 
it  he  obtained  so  fair  and  eligible  a  manor  as  that  of  Mallow,  whose 
position,  commanding  a  most  important  ford  on  the  Blackwater,  made  its 
acquisition  eminently  desirable.  The  manor  remained  in  possession  of 
the  Fitz  Geralds  of  Desmond  until  the  forfeiture  of  their  wide  domains 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  A  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  who 
the  John  Fitz  Thomas  and  Thomas  Fitz  Maurice  mentioned  in  the  Inqui- 
ntion  were.  The  former,  known  also  as  John  of  Callan,  was  great 
grandson  of  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald  who  came  to  Ireland  with  Strongbow, 
and  he  was  slain  in  a  great  battle  against  the  Mac  Carthys,  fought  at 
Callan,  near  Kenmare,  24th  July,  1261,  in  which  combat  fell  also 
Maurice,  his  son  and  heir.  Maurice  left  a  son  Thomas  (Nappagh),  who 
was  a  mere  infant  at  the  time  his  father  and  grandfather  were  slain,  for 
he  only  attained  his  majority  in  1282,  when  as  grandson  and  heir  of 
John  Fitz  Thomas  he  prayed  restitution  of  his  inheritance.  On  13th 
April  in  that  year  the  King  issued  a  writ,  under  which  the  Inquisition 
noticed  above,  was  taken.  It  was  this  Thomas  Fitz  Maurice  Fitz  John, 
then,  who  effected  the  exchange  of  territory  with  his  kinsman  De  Eupe. 
He  was  a  powerful  nobleman,  and«held  the  high  office  of  Justiciary  of 
Ireland,  succeeding  William  de  Oddingseles  in  1295.  The  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters  record  his  death  in  1298  in  these  words:  ^'Thomas 
Fitz  Manrice,  a  Baron  of  the  Geraldines,  usually  called  the  Crooked  heir, 
died."  By  Margaret,  his  wife,  who  was  cousin  of  King  Edward  the 
First,  he  left,  with  others,  a  son  Maurice,  w^o,  in  1329,  was  created 
Earl  of  Desmond. 

By  a  Privy  Seal,  dated  at  Alnwick,  in  1298,  the  King  conmianded  the 
Justiciary  of  Ireland  to  search  the  writings  and  muniments  whereby 
Thomas  Fitz  Maurice,  deceased,  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  were  enfeoffed, 
and  she  dowered,  and  to  cause  her  to  have  her  rightful  dower.  She  after- 
wards (without  the  King's  licence)  married  Eeginald  Bussell,  a  contempt 
for  which  both  were  heavily  fined.  The  wardship  and  marriage  of  her 
eldest  son  Thomas  (who,  however,  died  in  his  nonage)  were  granted  to 
Thomas  de  Berkelye,  a  creditor  of  his  father,  who  owed  large  sums  at  the 
time  of  his  decease.  The  value  of  the  lands  of  Thomas  Fitz  Maurice, 
the  first  of  that  long  line  of  Desmonds  who  held  the  manor  of  Mallow, 
was  certified  by  the  Justiciary  at  the  sum  of  £595  Ss.  2}(f. 

Shortly  after  its  acquisition  by  him,  namely,  on  the  28th  April,  1286, 
he  had  a  grant  from  the  Crown  of  certain  customs,  to  aid  him  in  enclosing 
his  vills  of  Traylli  (Tralee)  and  Moyal,  and  in  keeping  secure  the  said 
vills  and  the  neighbouring  parts.     These  customs  were  to  be  exacted  for 
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a  period  of  seven  years,  and  a  list  of  the  principal  articles  enumerated  in 
the  grant  will  give  some  idea  of  the  goods  and  merchandise  brought  into 
the  district  or  commonly  used  at  this  early  period. 

Each  quarter  of  wheat  for  sale,  id. ;  horse,  ox,  or  cow,  id. ;  each 
hide  of  same,  fresh,  salt,  or  tanned,  id. ;  a  cart  with  salt  meat  for 
sale,  id. ;  five  pigs,  id. ;  ten  gammons,  id. ;  fresh  salmon  for  sale,  id. ; 
lamprey  for  sale  before  Easter,  id. ;  every  ten  sheep  or  goats,  Id. ;  ten 
fleeces,  id. ;  every  hundred  skins  of  unshorn  sheep  or  skins  of  goats, 
stags,  hinds,  or  fallow  deer.  Id. ;  every  hundred  skins  of  lambs,  cheverils, 
hares,  rabbits,  foxes,  cats,  and  squirrels  for  sale,  id. ;  each  hundred 
of  linen  cloth,  Irish,  Id. ;  each  cloth  of  silk  with  gold  (samite,^  diapre,' 
and  baudekyn'),  id. ;  each  cloth  of  silk  without  gold,  and  chef  de  cendallo^ 
affortiato,  id. ;  each  cartload  of  sea  fish  sold,  4d.  ;  each  hogshead  of 
wine  sold,  lid. ;  horse  load  of  cinders,  id. ;  do.  of  honey,  Id. ;  cartload 
of  iron.  Id. ;  do.  of  tan,  id. ;  prisage  of  suet  and  grease.  Id. ;  every 
2000  onions,  id. ;  each  millstone,  id. ;  quarter  of  salt  or  flour,  id. ;  horse 
load  of  garlic,  id. ;  1000  herrings,  id. ;  each  weigh  of  cheese  and  butter, 
id. ;  every  dozen  horse  loads  of  coal  for  sale,  id. ;  1000  nails  (for  roofs  of 
houses)  on  sale,  id. ;  cauldron  for  brewing,  id. ;  every  hundred  horse- 
shoes and  clout  nails  for  carts,  id. 

Thomas  Fitz  Maurice,  as  we  have  seen,  remained  Lord  of  the  Manor 
until  1298,  when,  on  his  decease,  the  usual  Inquisition  and  extents  were 
taken.  The  portion  relating  to  Mallow  affords  a  large  amount  of  infor- 
mation not  hitherto  published. 

Annexed  is  a  translation  of  the  document,  the  original  of  which  is  in 
the  Public  Becord  Office,  London' : — 

EXTBKT   OF  THE  MaKOE  OF  MorALB, 

which  belonged  to  Thomas  Fitz  Maurice,  who  died  on  Wednesday  next 
after  the  Feast  of  Holy  Trinity,  made  there  on  Monday  next  before  the 
Feast  of  St.  Benedict  the  Abbot,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  by  the  underwritten, 

Luke  de  Bupe.  Nicholas  Scurlag. 

Gerald  de  Bupe.  John  fitz  Walter. 

Gilbert  le  Myneter.  William  le  Mercer. 

Bobert  fitz  Walter.  William  de  Bupe. 

Philip  the  Clerk.  Philip  fitz  Stephen. 

Adam  le  Wyte.  Bobert  Malenf aunt. 


1  Rich  silk  embroidered  with  gold. 

^  Gold  embroidery  on  a  rich  ground. 

'  Kow  called  brocade. 

*  Fine  or  Cyprus  silk,  from  the  Italian  Zetidalo. 

'  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Handcock,  of  that  Department,  for  haying 
kindly  made  a  copy  from  the  original  record,  the  Mallow  portion  of  which  ia  in  a 
decayed  state. 
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D  Banea  I  ^^^^^  jurors  Bay  upon  their  oath  that  there  are 
J  there  in  the  demesne  eight  score  acres  of  arable  land, 
whereof  they  extend  each  acre  by  the  year  at  2d.,  together  with  pasture 
of  meadow  there,  and  no  more,  because  it  is  so  poor  and  wasted  that  no 
one  is  willing  to  rent  it ;  and  there  are  seven  score  sixteen  acres  of  arable 
land  in  demesne  at  Tulaughynlegh,  whereof  they  extend  each  acre  at 
its  true  value  by  the  year  at  6d.,  and  there  are  there  eight  acres  of 
meadow,  whereof  they  extend  eacli  acre  by  the  year  at  4d. ;  also  they 
extend  the  pasture  of  Tylaughynlegh  together  with  easement  of  woods 
by  the  year  at  3s. ;  also  they  extend  the  pasture  of  the  tenants  of  Moyal 
together  with  profit  of  woods  at  3«.  by  the  year. 

Total,  cxiij*.  iiij*. 

*  Free  Tenants     I     ^^^^  ^  Rupe  holds  one  carucate  of  land  at  Gort- 

)  auchmor,  and  pays  thereout  yearly  40«.,  and  makea 
suit  at  the  Court  of  Moyal '  from  quindene  to  quindene.  Gilbert  le 
Myneter  holds  one  carucate  of  land  at  Balygorman  and  pays  thereout  by 
the  year  13«.  4d.,  and  makes  suit.  Philip  the  Clerk  holds  thirty  acres  of 
land  at  Lecrom  (or  Letrom),  and  pays  thereout  yearly  ISt.  4i.,  and  makes 
suit.  John,  son  of  Beymund  de  Rupe,  holds  one  carucate  of  land  at 
Raythel .  .  han,  and  pays  thereout  yearly,  I5d.,  and  makes  suit.  Gerald 
de  Rupe  holds  two  carucates  of  land  at  Tuleghynleth,  and  renders  thereout 
yearly  one  pair  of  spurs  at  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael,  and  makes  suit. 
William  de  la  Pulle  holds  one  carucate  of  land  at  Dromlagan,  and  makes 
suit  at  the  Court  of  Tylauchynleth  without  rent ;  also  the  burgagers  of 
the  vill  of  Moyale  hold  three  carucates  of  land  in  their  burgages,  and 
pay  thereout  yearly  67*  9'  and  make  suit  at  the  Hundred,'  from  quindene 
to  quindene. 

Total,  vii".  v-.  viij*. 

p  )     Geoffrey  le  Here  ^  holds  40  a.  of  land  in  farm,  and  pays 

}  thereout  yearly,  13".  4*. 
Robert  fitz  Walter  holds  three  carucates  of  land  in  Tylauchynleth,  and 
pays  thereout  yearly,  21*. 

Total,  xvV  i*. 

1  See  farther,  p.  22. 

*  The  Court  Baron  was  one  which  every  lord  of  a  manor  held  within  his  own 
precinct,  an  inseparable  incident  to  a  manor,  which  must  be  held  by  prescription,  as  it 
cannot  be  created  at  this  day :  there  could  be  no  Courts  Baron  at  Common  Law  with- 
out Freeholders. — (Jacob's  "  Law  Dictionary.") 

'  The  Hundred  Court  is  only  a  larger  Court  Baron,  being  held  for  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  particular  Hundred  instead  of  a  Manor.  The  free  (-uitors  are  here  the^ 
Judges,  and  the  Steward  the  Registrar,  as  in  case  of  a  Court  Baron. — lOid. 

*  See  further,  p.  19.    He  was  Bector  of  Mallow,  and  died  a  year  or  two  after 
this  (ar.  1301). 

JOITB.  S.8.A.I.,  TOL.  IT.,  FT.  I.,  6tU  SBR.  G 
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T     ilfthBtfth      1     "^^^  there  is  half  a  carucate  of  land   at 

'  )  Balygorman  which  hetaghs  hold,  which  tlxey 
extend  by  the  year  in  time  of  peace  at  40* ;  and  there  are  two  carucates 
of  land  at  Balyclery  which  they  extend  by  the  year  in  time  of  peace 
at  6S*  8*. 

Total,  iiij".  xiij*.  viij*. 

And  there  is  one  mill  at  Moyale,  whereof  they  extend  two  parts  at  5s.  y  and 
a  third  part  was  assigned  to  Ellen,  who  was  wife  of  Henry  de  [Rupe^  ; 
and  there  is  another  mill  at  Tylauchynleth,  which  they  extend  by  the 
year  at  20V     [  ] 

also  they  extend  a  garden  there  together  with  [  3 

20*^..  [  ]   profits  of  the  hundred 

there  [  ]. 

The  remainder  of  the  document  is  illegible,  but  the  portion  set  out 
above  shows  that  the  manor  was  fully  constituted  in  1298,  while  the 
Inquisition  of  1282  proves  that  at  a  still  more  remote  period  manorial 
rights  were  exercised  by  the  De  Bupes.     The  names  of  seven  of  the  dis- 
tricts comprised  within  the  manor  have  been  preserved ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  at  a  distance  of  six  hundred  years  only  one  denomi- 
nation out  of  that  number  would  appear  to  have  survived  (in  a  slightly 
•dilPerent  form)  to  our  own  time.   Dromlagan  may  possibly  be  the  present 
Dromsligo,  and  Gortauchmor  was  so  called  certainly  up  to  1613,  when 
the  name  appears  in  a  Patent ;  but  the  townland  of  Lackanalooha  (trans- 
lated in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Name  Book,  *^  the  hillside  of  the  ashes  "  ) 
would  appear  to  represent  what  was  anciently  Tylauchynlegh.    This, 
the  most  important  of  the  places  enumerated  in  the  Valuation,  contained 
1400  acres,  had  its  manor  court  and  mill  distinct  from  those  of  Mallow, 
while  the  names  of  the  free  tenants  and  farmers  who  occupied  the  land 
are  supplied.     The  name  appears  in  four  forms  in  the  document,  viz. : — 
Tulauchynlegh,  Tylauchynlegh,  Tuleghynleth,  and  Tylaughynleth,  and 
in   some  pleadings  before  the  Justiciary  in  his  court  held  at  Butte- 
vant,  23  Edward  I.,  it  occurs  as  Tulauch3mley  and  Tullathynle.     Tulaeh 
meaning  a  small  hill,  and  Zaekan  a  hill-side,  the  former  may  have  merged 
in  the  latter,  or  either  form  have  been  used  indifferently  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  word,  and  *^  Lackinlea,"  found  in  an  Inquisition  of 
1638,  ''  Lackenyloagh  "  of  an  Inquisition  taken  in  1611,  wil^  *'  Leaky- 
nolwohy,"  mentioned  in  a  Patent  of  1613,  supply  the  intermediate  stages 
between  the  ancient  form  and  the  present  name. 

The  townland  of  Lackanalooha  now  contains  only  70  acres,  but  in 
the  thirteenth  century  the  denomination  of  Tulachjmley  probably  included 
Annabella,  Scarteen,  Lodge,  and  the  district  to  the  west  of  the  town  of 
Mallow. 
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TKo  proceedings  ^  before  the  Justiciary  just  mentioiiedy  which  took 
place  about  1295,  would  appear  to  have  arisen  out  of  some  matters 
connected  with  the  exchange  of  tenitory  between  Henry  de  Eupe  and 
Thomas  Eitz  Maurice.  Adam  fitz  Adam  de  Bupe  came  into  Court  at 
Butteyant,  and  bound  himself  to  warrant  (if  necessary)  any  part  of  Fitz 
Maurice's  lands  at  Tulachynley,  which  he  might  recover  from  Edmund 
<ie  Rupe,  who  had  been  called  to  warranty  in  a  plea  of  mart  tPancsstor^ 
and  he  agreed  that  said  Thomas  should  hold  the  lands  to  himself  and  his 
heirs  freely  and  quietly  for  ever,  as  far  as  he  (Adam)  and  his  heirs  were 
concerned. 

On  Sunday,  in  the  vigil  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  in  the  same  year,  the 
Justiciary's  Court  was  held  at  Mallow,  he  having  been  obliged  to  transfer 
his  sittings  from  Buttevant  in  consequence  of  the  inferior  nature  of  the 
victuals  and  accommodation  provided  for  him  by  that  town,  the  com- 
munity of  which  was  formally  cited  to  answer  for  such  disregard  to  the 
proper  entertainment  of  so  exalted  a  personage. 

At  the  date  of  the  Inquisition,  Geoffrey  le  Here,  whose  name  occurs 
as  holding  40  acres  of  land,  was  rector  of  Mallow  ;  and  on  his  death  some* 
time  in  the  year  1301^  there  was  a  dispute  as  to  the  appointment  of  his 
successor,  the  circumstances  of  which,  as  illustrating  life  at  the  period  in 
the  parish,  are  of  much  interest,  especially  as  the  story  now  appears  for 
the  first  time.  The  presentation  to  the  rectory  was  beUeved  to  be  in  the 
Fitz  Gerald  family,  and  as  the  king  held  the  wardship  of  the  heir 
(Thomas  fitz  Thomas),  he  presented  Henry  de  Thrapeston,  clerk,  one  of 
the  officials  of  the  Justiciary's  Court,  to  the  vacant  living.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  the  De  Bupes  had  disposed  of  their  paramount  interest  in 
the  manor  nearly  twenty  years  before,  they  professed  to  believe  that  the 
patronage  still  appertained  to  them,  and,  no  doubt,  relying  on  the  heir's 
minority,  and  the  fact  that  his  guardian  (though  the  Sovereign  himself) 
was  at  such  a  distance,  and  with  the  connivance  of  a  friendly  diocesan 
who  resided  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  William  de  Bupe  of  Bally- 
magooly  nominated  his  cousin  Philip  fitz  Luke  de  Bupe.  The  latter,  as 
Philip  the  Clerk,  is  found  in  the  Extent  to  hold  30  acres  at  Letrom  or 
Lecrom,  and  was,  possibly,  son  of  Luke  de  Bupe,  one  of  the  jurors  to 
whom  land  at  Gortauchmore  is  set  out. 

Notwithstanding  that  De  Thrapeston  was  admitted  and  instituted  by 
the  bishop  in  the  church  of  Mallow,  Philip  fitz  Luke  de  Bupe,  William 
fitz  Luke  de  Bupe,  Henry  fitz  Luke  de  Bupe,  and  Henry  the  Clerk  of 
Mallow,  with  other  evil  doers,  entered  the  church  with  an  armed  force, 

^  These  proceedings,  together  with  the  docomenta  from  which  were  compiled  the 
subsequent  account  of  the  dispute  as  to  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  Bectoiy  of 
Mallow,  and  its  consequences,  are  taken  from  the  transcripts  of  the  Plea  and 
Memoranda  Rolls,  Edward  I.,  made  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Becord  Com- 
missioners, which  were  transferred  from  the  Bermingham  Tower  to  the  Public  Becord 
Office.  These  Rolls  contain  mines  of  information  for  historical  students,  and  they 
have  not  hitherto  received  the  attention  which  their  imdoubted  importance  justly 
-entitles  them  to. 

C2 
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80  as  to  disturb  De  Thrapeston  in  his  possession,  and  so  nnseemly  muBt 
the  proceedings  have  been,  that  the  sheriff  was  commanded  to  hold  an 
inquiry  in  person  in  the  chnrch.  During  its  progress,  Philip  asserted 
that  he  had  done  no  injury,  inasmnch  as  he  was  rector  and  had  been  ad- 
mitted as  such  and  instituted  by  the  Bishop  :  clearly,  there  was  a  family 
conspiracy  to  oust  the  royal  nominee,  and  the  Bishop  must  have  endea- 
Youred  to  oblige  both  parties ;  at  aU  events,  Philip  produced  the  episcopal 
sanction  to  his  appointment,  portion  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

'*  Brother  Nicholas,^  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  to  his  son  William 
Otorp,  acting  for  Master  Maurice,  Archdeacon  of  Cloyne  in  the 
Deanery  of  Fermoy  and  Muscrydonegan,  greeting !  Whereas  the 
rectory  of  the  church  of  Mallow  is  vacant  by  the  death  of  Master 
Geoffrey  le  Hore,  formerly  rector,  we  admit  to  said  rectory, 
Philip  de  Eupe,  clerk,  on  the  presentation  of  WUliam,  son  of  8ir 
Philip  de  Rupe,  &c. 

*'  Dated  at  Kilmaclenyn'  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Peter  in 
Cathedra,  a.d.  1301." 

In  addition,  he  produced  the  Letters  of  Presentation — 

"  To  the  Reverend  Father  in  Christ,  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
William  de  Rupe,  greeting !  Whereas  the  rectory  of  the  church 
of  Moyhale  is  vacant,  the  right  of  patronage  of  which  is  judged 
to  belong  to  us,  we  present  to  you  our  clerk  and  cousin,  Philip 
fitz  Luke  de  Bupe,  bearer  of  these  presents,"  &c. 

''Dated  at  Balymagole,  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Patrick,  30th 
year." 


The  King  issued  further  writs,  but  Philip  succeeded  in  drawing  his 
rival  and  the  Bishop  both  into  a  suit  in  ''a  Court  of  Christianity,'^ 
{i.e.)  the  Ecclesiastical  or  Christian  Court  of  the  Diocese,  as  opposed  to 
the  civil  tribunal. 

During  the  proceedings  which  ensued,  William  fitz  Philip  de  Rupe 
and  Lucas  de  Rupe  came  to  their  kinsman's  aid  as  sureties,  &c  ;  an  out- 
lawry, however,  was  pronounced  against  him,  which  was  annulled  later 
on ;  but  in  1306,  five  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  dispute,  Philip 

^  Friar  Nicholas  de  Effingham,  an  Englishman,  who  became  Bishop  1284,  and  held 
the  office  till  his  death  in  1320.  Dr.  Brady  helieves  him  to  have  heen  the  first  of  Uie 
Cloyne  Bishops  who  was  certainlv  English. 

^  The  Bishops  of  Cluyne  had  a  residence  at  this  place,  which  is  ahout  four  miles 
N.W.  of  Mallow,  and  now  forms  portion  of  the  estate  of  G.  R.  Purdon  Coote,  Esq. 
Bishop  David  Mac  Kelly  formed  a  kind  of  missionary  settlement  hero  about  1228,  and 
brought  over  English  artizans,  who  were  governed  hy  the  *'Law  of  Bristol."  See 
^Tipa  Colmanni,"  edited  by  Dr.  Caulfield;  also  an  intei-esting  Paper  on  this  early 
settlement,  and  the  remains,  &c.,  at  Kilmadenine  (Prooe&dinga  B.LA.^  2nd  series^ 
vol.  iiOt  hy  Rev.  T.  Olden,  who  gives  a  short  return^  of  it  in  his  recently  published 
<«  Church  of  Ireland." 
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de  Bnpe,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  had  made  so  spirited  a 
fight  in  defence  of  his  supposed  rights,  was  ordered  to  be  committed  to 
gaol.  He  is  only  to  be  known  then  as  '*  Philip  the  Clerk,"  not  as  Rector 
of  Mallow ;  and  Henry  de  Thrapeston  must  be  held  to  have  succeeded 
GteofErey  le  Hore  in  that  position. 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  De  Thrapeston*s  fate  to  become  involyed 
in  law  proceedings,  and  further  trouble  was  in  store  for  him  in  connexion 
with  his  church :  he  had  entered,  in  1306,  into  a  contract  with  one  Philip 
O'Maly  for  the  erection  of  a  chancel,  but  was  obliged  to  bring  the  con- 
tractor before  the  Court  for  a  breach  of  his  engagement.  From  the  use 
of  the  word  "  construendo  "  in  the  original  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
church  had  not  previously  been  provided  with  a  chancel.  An  interesting 
picture  is  presented  by  this  new  English  clergyman,  full  of  English  ideas 
as  to  fitting  and  ornate  structures,  dissatisfied  with  the  old  fabric,  and 
finding  his  early  efforts  to  secure  a  more  commodious  building  for  public 
worship  for  a  time  thwarted. 

The  sheriff  was  commanded  to  distrain  of  O'Maly's  goods,  two  affers 
value  half  a  mark  and  com  in  haggard  to  the  value  of  one  mark.  GiUy^ 
Patrick  Odahil,  Simon  O'Malyr,  and  Henry  O'Malyr  became  his  sureties, 
and  from  their  names  it  is  evident  that  the  contractor  and  his  friends  be- 
longed to  the  Irish  of  the  district.  Not  only  was  De  Thrapeston  involved  in 
law,  bnt  the  holding  of  the  Court  of  Christianity,  mentioned  above,  was 
a  source  of  serious  trouble  to  its  presiding  judge,  David,  prior  of 
Buttevant,  who  was  attached  to  answer  for  his  conduct  in  holding  a  plea 
regarding  the  advowson  of  Moyale,  which  belonged  to  the  King,  eiter  the 
King  had  issued  his  writ  of  prohibition.  On  the  trial,  William  de  Berde- 
feld  as  prosecutor  for  the  Crown,  asserted  that  in  Mich.  34th  year  (1305), 
in  the  church  of  Kinsale,  in  the  presence  of  David  fitz  Henry  de  Bupe, 
Master  Adam  Copiner,  Roger  Oweyn,  Luke  de  Rupe  of  Moyale,  Luke  fitz 
Luke,  and  Philip  de  Rupe,  the  said  writ  was  delivered  to  William 
O'holeghan,  Canon  of  Boss,  commissary  of  the  prior,  prohibiting  his 
holding  this  plea  at  the  suit  of  Philip  de  Rupe,  who  claimed  the  church 
under  a  nomination  of  William  de  Rupe,  against  whom  the  King  claimed 
the  advowson.  The  Prior  and  said  William  pressed  the  writ  against 
Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  Henry  de  Thrapeston,  who  was  instituted 
and  admitted,  bnt  whom  Philip  had  driven  from  the  church.  The  prior 
of  Buttevant  made  answer  that  he  had  held  no  plea  after  His  Majesty's 
writ  had  been  served  on  him,  a  statement  which  the  King's  advocate 
contradicted,  but  the  matter  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  further. 

The  right  of  sanctuary  would  appear  to  have  been  claimed  in  the 
church  of  Mallow,  as  an  entry  in  the  Plea  Roll  transcripts  records  the  fact 
that  in  the  29th  year  of  Edward  I.  (1301)  one  John  Scorlag  fled  thither 
for  refuge,  after  having  caused  the  death  of  Christiana  le  Nongle :  he  was 
outlawed,  and  his  goods,  when  seized,  were  found  worth  40d. ;  a  Nicholas 
Scurlag  was  one  of  the  jurors  named  in  the  extent  of  1298,  and  one  of 
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the  same  name  was  appointed  to  cany  out,  in  the  town  of  Mallow,  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  (Edward  I.)  against  the  base  coin  known  as 
Pollards  and  Crocards. 

In  the  taxation  of  1306,  the  Church  of  Mallow  was  valued  at  £11,  of 
which  the  tenth  was  put  down  at  20«.^  As  the  names  of  two  of  the  early 
rectors  of  the  church,  not  hitherto  known,  have  been  placed  on  record 
above,  it  may  be  well,  before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  to  add 
the  name  of  another,  although  it  belongs  to  a  much  later  period.  In  a 
catalogue'  of  those  assigned  to  receive  assessments  of  the  clergy,  4^ 
Edward  III.  {eirea  1376),  occurs  the  name  of  Richard  Caveton,  prior  of 
Villa  Pontis  (Bridgetown)  "  persona  de  Moyall." 

But  to  return  to  the  Extent  printed  above,  it  will  hnve  been  noticed 
that  the  lands  comprising  the  manor  are  divided  into  four  classes: — 
1,  demesne  lands  ;  2,  those  held  by  free  tenants ;  3,  those  let  to  farmers ; 
and  4,  the  Betagh's  lands. 

There  were  160  acres  of  arable  land  in  the  demesne  at  Mallow,  each  of 
which  was  valued  at  no  more  than  2d,y  because  it  was  so  poor  and 
wasted  that  no  one  was  willing  to  rent  it ;  the  lawless  and  unsettled  state 
of  the  country  would  account  for  this,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  picture  the 
uncertainties  and  unsatisfactory  conditions  attendant  on  the  proper  work- 
ing of  a  large  manor  at  the  period.  There  were,  further,  140  acres  arable 
at  Tulaughynlegh,  valued  at  6d.  each  acre,  with  8  acres  meadow,  worth 
4d.  each ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  the  land  at  this  latter  place  should 
have  been  of  greater  value  than  that  at  Mallow  itself.  What  is  called  the 
pasture  of  the  tenants  of  Mallow  and  profit  of  woods  is  valued  at  precisely 
the  same  sum  as  for  Tulaughynlegh,  namely,  3«. 

With  regard  to  the  free  tenancies,  the  largest  amount  of  land  held  by 
one  man  was  two  carucates*  owned  by  Gerald  de  Rupe  at  Tuleghynleth 
and  for  which  he  was  bound  to  present  a  pair  of  spurs  at  Michaelmas  in 
each  year.  It  is  interesting  to  find  this  knightly  form  of  tenure  existing 
in  the  manor,  and  in  these  feudal  times,  a  knight's  spurs  were  more  than 
a  merely  ornamental  expression  of  the  tenure  by  which  the  lands  were 
held. 

The  lands  let  to  free  tenants  were  Gortauchmor,  Balygorman,  Letrom, 
Raythel  .  .  han  and  Dromlagan ;  and  each  of  the  tenants  held  one  cam- 
cate,  save  Gerald  de  Rupe,  who  held  two,  and  Philip  the  Clerk,  whose 
land  at  Letrom  only  amounted  to  30  acres.  All  these  presumably  did  suit 
at  the  court  at  Mallow,  but  William  de  la  Pulle  is  expressly  stated  to 
have  done  suit  at  the  court  at  Tylauchynleth,  without  rmt.  Three  cam- 
cates  are  assigned  to  the  burgagers  of  Mallow,  who  did  suit  at  the  Hun- 
dred court,  and  their  rents  amounted  to  77«.  9d. 

A  general  impression  prevails  that,  as  a  town.  Mallow  can  only  date 

i  Sweetman's  Calendar.  *  Calendar  of  the  Patent  Rolls. 

'  The  carucate  was  120  acres  of  arable  land,  equal  to  about  260  acres  statute 
measure. 
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irom  the  period  when  Emg  James  the  First  made  a  grant  to  Lady 
Jcphson,  but  the  Extent  we  are  considering  proves  that  its  origin  may 
be  traced  to  a  much  more  distant  period,  and  while  (as  we  have  seen) 
Thomas  fitz  Maurice  of  Desmond  had  a  grant  of  customs  to  aid  him  in 
enclosing  his  Till  of  Mallow  in  the  year  1286,  the  vill  itself  may  have 
existed  even  long  prior  to  that  date. 

The  only  farmers  named  are  Geoffrey  le  Here  and  Robert  fitz  Walter, 
whose  respective  rents  seem  as  disproportionate  as  their  holdings;  for 
nihile  the  former  paid  13«.  4d.  for  40  acres  (being  at  the  rate  of  4d.  per 
acre),  the  latter  only  paid  214.  for  three  carucates  of  land  in  Tylauchyn- 
leth.  At  this  period,  the  firmarii,  or  farmers,  were  generally,  like  the 
betaghs,  Irish  occupiers,  but  in  the  manor  of  Mallow  the  only  two  named 
are  Anglo-Kormans,  as,  of  course,  were  all  the  free  tenants.  Many  of 
the  agricultural  burgagers  of  the  town  may  possibly  have  been  Irish,  and 
it  is  matter  of  regret  that  the  Extent  does  not  furnish  their  names. 
Geoffrey  le  Hore  added  to  his  income,  as  rector,  by  farming  a  small  tract 
of  land,  but  he  can  hardly  be  included  under  the  term  '*  firmarius." 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  on  the  betaghs  and  their  condition 
under  the  Anglo-Norman  settlers,  and  it  is  disappointing  that  the  Extent 
does  not  supply  more  precise  information  with  regard  to  them  in  this 
district.  They  were  the  Irish  cottiers,  whose  forefathers  had  probably 
occupied  the  same  lands,  and  cultivated  them  under  their  own  chieftains, 
as  their  descendants  did  now  under  the  Norman  settlers. 

In  the  Manor  of  Mallow,  half  a  carucate  (about  125  acres  statute 
measure)  was  in  the  hands  of  betaghs  at  Bally gorman  valued  at  40f., 
equivalent  to  about  4d.  per  acre,  while  two  carucates  (about  500  acres 
statute),  held  by  the  same  class  in  Balyclery,  are  valued  at  53«.  Sd.f  being 
about  1-^.  per  acre. 

It  would  be  important  that  the  numbers  of  the  betagii  should  have 
been  supplied,  but  they  are  rarely  mentioned  individually  in  documents 
of  this  kind.  From  the  quantity  of  land  held  by  them  in  the  Manor  of 
Mallow,  which  must  have  been  of  a  poor  description,  it  seems  probable 
that  they  formed  a  village  community. 

The  Pipe-Roll  of  Cloyne  sets  out  forty -eight  joint  tenants  on  the 
neighbouring  church  lands  of  Kilmadenine,  who  held  no  land  in  any  legal 
sense,  and  who  seem  to  have  been  of  the  labouring  class,  and  were 
probably  serfs. 

Mills  were  common  appendages  to  a  manor,  and  a  source  of  revenue  to 
the  lord,  being  sustained  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  his  tenants,  in  return 
for  which  the  mill  enjoyed  a  monopoly  termed  *'  sequela  molendini." 

There  was  a  mill  at  Mallow,  out  of  the  profits  of  which  Ellen,  wife  of 
Henry  de  Rupe,  was  partly  dowered ;  and  there  was  another  mill  at 
Tylauchynleth,  which  seems  to  have  been  more  valuable.  What  has  been 
known  as  the  Manor  Mill  (certainly  from  the  time  of  James  I.)  is  that 
at  Millbrook,  on  the  lands  of  Lower  Quartertown,  which,  though  at  a 
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considerable  distance  from  tlie  town,  must  always  have  been  an  important 
and  valuable  one,  from  the  splendid  water-power  which  it  commands.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  ancient  water-course  which 
supplied  the  Manor  Mill  of  Mallow,  and  which  had  been  specially  excepted 
from  a  conveyance  of  1668,  was  diverted  in  1826  by  Mr.  John  Dillon 
Groker  (he  being  then  tenant  to  Mr.  Jephson  for  the  mill  and  premises) 
to  supply  the  new  mills  erected  on  the  lands  of  Quartertown,  and  the 
manorial  rights  of  Mr.  Jephson  and  his  heirs  over  this  ancient  water- 
course were  acknowledged  in  a  memorandum  of  1830,  drawn  up  bet'ween 
the  parties,  in  which  Mr.  Jephson  agreed  not  to  enforce  the  restoration  of 
the  said  stream  to  its  ancient  course  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease. 
At  the  sale  of  the  Quartertown  property  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Courty 
the  lands  were  sold  subject  to  the  ancient  manorial  rights  of  suit  and 
service,  and  suit  of  miU  at  the  manor  courts  and  manor  mills  of  Mallow, 
as  reserved  in  the  indenture  made  to  the  Dillons  in  1668. 
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CHUKCHTiS  "WITH  ROUND  TOWERS  IN  NOETHERN  CLABE. 
(PlBT  I.) 

Bt  THOMAS  JOHNSON  WEaXEOPP,  M.A.,  Fn.Low. 

'pHOXOHs,  the  kingdom  of  "  the  Dalgais  of  the  Chnrcliei,"  bo  abounds 
in  interesting  eccleBiaatical  remains,'  that  it  -would  be  haid  to 
acconnt  for  the  "  plentiful  scarcity  "  of  published  descriptions  and  draw- 
ings of  the  same,  -were  it  not  for  that  characteristic  indifference  in  all 
dasses  happily  depicted  by  a  recent  writer  in  the  words,  "  as  plentiful  as 
mios  and  almost  as  eerriceablo  ,  .  .  Bound  Towers  are  fine,  but  yon 


Eilnabo;  Cbureb  utd  Bound  Tower,  from  8.W. 

can't  get  them  to  stand  against  modem  artillery."  It  is  true  that  the 
words  "  this  historic  spot"  and  "historic  Clare"  evoke  much  applause 
in  political  addresses,  hut  an  orator  would  get  little  attention  if  he  set 
forth  the  grounds  for  his  resounding  epithets. 

"The  upper  part  of  Dalgais"  (called  from  its  inhabitants  "Kinel 

<  In  Clara  alone  I  baTe  compiled  a  list  of  IIB  churchei  (34  being  now  mere  tilei), 
IG2  ciitlei  (22  lites),  li  monuteriet,  3  catbednla,  4  round  towers — in  all  soms  300 
niini  of  tbe  biitoric  period. 
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Fermaic,"  and  nearly  corresponding  to  the  baxx>ny  of  Inchiqnin)  possemed 
a  triad  of  churches,  each  adorned  and  dignified  by  a  round  tower ;  they 
were  named  Kill  Inghin^bnoith,  or  Kilnaboy ;  Bath  Blathmaic,  or  Rath  i 
and  Diseart  Tola,  or  Dysert  0*Dea.  I  devote  this  Paper  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  their  remains  and  those  at  Dromcliff,  in  the  adjacent  district  of 
**  Hy  Cormaic  "  or  Islands. 

KiLNABOT. 

Driving  westward  from  Corofin  we  find  ourselves  at  once  in  a  country 
of  no  small  beauty  and  interest — we  are  on  the  Prince' s-road ' — ^famed  in 
the  older  history  of  Clare.  Along  it  marched  the  enthusiastic  army  of 
Prince  Dermot,  in  1317,  to  their  promised  victory  at  Gorcomroe  Abbey. 
The  golden-haired,  blue-eyed  Prince,  in  his  purple-flowered  mantle,  and 
the  clans  in  their  green,  white,  and  purple  tunics,  with  flashing  weapon b,. 
passing,  in  defiance,  Inchiquin,  the  stronghold  of  their  foe,  Mahon 
O'Brien,  to  crush  the  rivals  of  their  absent  King,  Mortough. 

Again,  in  1578,  ''the  stone  road,  past  Bohemamicrigh,"  was  the 
chosen  route  of  Teige  O'Brien  when  he  so  imprudently  embarked  on 
the  ruid  which  fattened  "  the  wolves  of  the  forest,  the  ravens,  carrion 
crows,  and  ravenous  birds  "  at  Balanchip. 

Passing  ''river-sides  and  woods  and  heathy  wastes,"  we  now  come 
in  sight  of  Inchiquin  Castle,  where — 

"  Beneath  the  sleeping  mountain  lies  the  faireat  lake  in  Clare.'*  * 

Then  we  skirt  a  grassy  hill,  crowned  by  the  old  church  of  Coad,  and  see, 
facing  us,  the  long  grey  ruin  of  Kilnaboy  on  the  edge  of  a  dreary  table- 
land. It  looks  down  on  a  bend  of  the  Fergus  and  the  ivied  court,  called 
after  Pe  Clare,  with  distant  views  of  the  pearly-grey  terraced  hills  of 
Burren  to  the  north  and  Slieve  Bemagh,  on  the  eastern  horizon,  across  the 
fighting-ground  of  the  Gael  with  Pirbolgs,  and  Panes,  and  English,  from 
Ludlow's  time  back  to-^ 

**  Those  old  days  that  seem  to  be 
Much  older  than  any  history 
That  is  written  in  any  book.*' 

Probably  hundreds  of  tourists  to  Lisdoonvama,  before  the  West  Clare 
railway  was  made,  have  looked  on  these  ruins  with  curiosity  as  they 
drove  through  the  deep  cutting  overhung  by  the  ivied  gable  and  grass- 
cupped  round  tower,  but  few  have  visited  them  or  attempted  their  full 
description. 

Kilnaboy  Church  is  an  oblong  building,  63  feet  x  20  feet  3  inches 

1  **  Bohemamicrigh*':  see  Cathreim  Thoirdhealbhaigh,  "Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters"  and  **  Life  of  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell/'  pp.  191,  198. 

*  There  is  a  picturesque  but  fanciful  description  of  Inchiauin  and  **  Eillnabuie" 
in  *'  The  Monks  of  Kilcrea."  Lord  Dunraven  describes  the  place  in  his  **  Memorials 
of  Adare." 
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internally  ;  it  haa  no  chanoel,  and  has  been  bo  eztenaiTely  repaired,  that 
probably  only  the  western  gable,  and  parts  of  the  adjoiniitg  ude  walls, 
are  earlier  than  the  dxteenth  century.     Tliia  gable  has  small  buttresseB, 
1  foot  7  inches  and  1  foot  6  inches  wide,  and  projecting  10  inches.    The 
north  wall  has  a  low  round-beaded  door,  2  feet  wide  and  about  3  feet 
high ;  7  feet  9  inches  from  its  eastern  eud  is  a  late  square-headed  window ; 
3  feet  6  inches  west  from  the  last  is  a  contraction  of  the  wall,  as  if  the 
eastern  section  has  been  rebuilt,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  western  section 
appears  t«  be  old  work.     The  south  wall  has  an  ancient  window- 
elit,   1   foot  from  its  internal   west  end  ;  a 
round-headed  door,  13  feet  farther  east,  over 
which,  on  the  enter  face,  is  a  misshapen  little 
figure,  probably  a  defaced  "  sheela  na  gig." 
Two  rude    late    pointed  windows,  without 
tracery,   complete  the   external    features  of 
this  side. 

The  low  door  to  the  north  was  said  to  be 
the  entrance  to  the  O'Quin  vault,  but  it  opens 
directly  into  the  church,  and  as  the  ancient 
clan  of  O'Quin  was  so  completely  broken  up 
(before  the  fourteenth  century)  that  no  one 
seems  able  to  prove  an  nnbroken  descent  from 
it,'  it  more  likely  was  a  north  porch  or  vestry 

1  .  ■      .  -    1    r       >  ...  Firnre  oner  Door. 

door.      An  ancient  canopied  tomb,  with  an- 
gular hood  and  plainly  moulded  pointed  recess,'  stands  inside  this  wall, 
between  the  low  door  and  window  ;  it  has  been  recently  plastered,  and 
occupied  by  a  modem  family. 

Tho  east  guble  has  a  north  buttress,  a  window  with  a  deep  splay,  and 
three  clumsy  shafts  with  a  cross-bar.  The  head  is  now  too  much  over- 
grown  with  knotted  ivy  to  see  the  design,  but  when  O'Curry  visited  it  in 
1839,  the  plain  interlaced  tracery  was  visible.'  North  of  it  is  a  closed 
round-headed  recess  like  Kilshaniiy,  which,  with  a  corbel  in  the  N.E. 
comer,  a  ntat  chamfered  cornice,  and  a  slab  with  four  trefoil-headed 
panels  (in  the  spaces  above  which  are  trefoils,  a  triquetra,  and  a  leaf), 
completra  the  existing  features. 

1  Torlough  O'Brien,  King  of  Thomond,  hud  built  a  nddence  or  foit  at  iDiUquin 
tnl*  1306,  wliich,  m  1317,  itu  held  by  Uabon  U'Biien.  The  U'Qiiini  are  a  men 
tndition  dunng  that  alining  period,  in  which  nearly  every  tribe  in  Thomond  bean  an 
active  part  SeveriJ  hi«  named  aa  living  in  tliis  baiony  tibuut  le50,  but  Lord 
IfonniTMi,  in  "  Menioriala  of  Adare,"  waa  unable  to  fill  in  the  blank  before  hia  fint 
lecorded  anceator,  Tbad j  Quin,  at  Adaie.  The  other  name  ol  the  liibe,  "HeUenuui," 
ia  atill  repnaenled, 

'  tin  "richt;  pobted,"  at  in  "  Diooeae  of  Killaloe,"  p.  4B3. 

'A.  somevbat  aimilar  window,  but  without  the  erosa-bar,  oceura  at  Kilabannj 
Chnioh.  The  Ordnance  Surrey  aketch  of  ihe  EilnabOT  window  u  wrong  in  the 
number  of  ahsAa,  and  showi  moat  impiubabla  tracery.  Canon  Dwyer  deicribe*  from 
diia  drawing. 
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There  are  only  four  monaments  worthy  ot  notice — 1.  At  8.E.  comer 
a  large  mural  tablet ;  overhead  a  shield  aad  mantUng,  much  defaced  by 
lime  incruatations ;  underneath,  in  raised  capitals,  "the  atceitxmkiit 
OF  ofeiljUibs "  ; '  while  on  the  tablet  appears,  "ssaKOD  o'kkilas  avd 

TZiaX  o'ifllLAR  HIS  BROTH  |  BB,  FOB  THBH  AUD  IHEIX  H  |  EIBBS,  XASB  IBIS 

8EF0LC  I  HER,  iGw."  2.  Between  the  south  windows  a  mdelj  elaborate 
round-headed  tablet  displays  the  Crucifixion,  with  t.n.s.  and  the  Sacred 
Heart  to  the  Itft,  and  1644  to  the  right;  beneath,  in  raised  capitals. 

"  UNDKB    THKSK    CARTED    HARBEL    STONES  |   LISTH    CODKOB    O'FIAH&OA's    BOOT 

Aim  I  BoifEs.  WHICH  Hon  |  heht  wis  hade  bt  ahabsl  his  wos  |  obate 
PBo  Els.  LADS  SKO."'  3.  A  slab  in  the  S.W.  comer,  "  loushlih  kkask 
o'hbbib's  ioub,  FiMiHHEn  bx  his  boh  afvvew  o'hehir  itu.  4.  A  table 
tomb,  with  two  arched  recesses,  near  the  north  window,  "  kei-ashlin 
oes  o'hehik  and  horb  hooah  his  wife." 

The  round  tower  stands  52  feet  north  of  the  church ;  it  is  a  mere 
featureless  etiimp,  13  feet  high  (the  west  side  11  feet  4  inches  high)  and 


Bound  Tower. 

52  feet  S  inches  circumference,  its  centre  is  opposite  a  spot  34  feet 
6  inches  from  the  west  gable.  It  is  very  well  built  of  crag  blocks,  in 
irregular  courses,  with  close  joints.  I  could  find  no  trace  of  a  plinth. 
The  S.W.  face  is  shattered,  tradition  says,  by  Cromwellian  cannon. 

The  patroness,  Ingbine  Baoith,'  the  anonymous  daughter  of  Bcethios, 

>Not  "The  Atohiflvemsntaof  PoaellaNe,"  Hsin  "  Diocew  of  EilUoe,"  p.  493. 

'  Not  "  Fro  ulute  Deo,"  u  in  "  Diocete  ot  Eilkloe,  p.  493. 

>  Andrew  Curtin,  1740,  in  a  poem  od  theholioeuof  Scatteiy,  Riven  a  long  colloouj 
between  Ingfaini)  and  Senan,  who  (in  the  light  of  the  eighteenth  centurj)  tra*ta  ber 
with  more  cirilit}'  than  he  did  her  siateT-aaint,  Cannat*.     Inghinl'*   well*  tre~ 
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is  stated  by  MacFirbis  to  have  been  descended  from  Aongus,  son  of 

GoTmac  Cas,  ancestor  of  Clan  Iffemain  (perhaps  by  a  gness  at  probabilities). 

The   Calendar  of  Oengus  gives  at  March   29th,  '*A  feast  of  Baite's 

daughters,  Ingen  mbaici";  their  names  were  EthnS  and  Sodelb,  but 

the  commentator  doubtfully  places  their  church  in  Offaly  or  (?Donabate), 

near  Swords,  in  Fingal.     As  for  Baoi,  we  find  a  king  of  Corcomroe  with 

that  name  in  Kaccreiche's  life,  who  granted  a  site  for  Kilmanaheen 

Church,  near  Ennistymon,  eirca  550.     There  was  also  a  Mo  Baoi,  son  of 

Sinnell  (and  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  chief  of  Corcovaskin),  whose  day 

was  kept  on  December  14th.     O'Huidhrin  says  that,  in  1420,  the  Cinel 

Baith  owned  Inagh  parish,  adjoining  Kilnaboy.     Inghin^  was  sufficiently 

powerful,  in   1573,  to  inflict  on  the  plunderers  of  her  church  (Teig 

O'Brien,  the  Butlers,  and  Fitzgeralds)  disastrous  defeat  and  slaughter 

at  Balanchip  Hill.     The  church  appears  in  the  Taxation  of  1302-6.     In 

1599  Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell  made  it  his  rallying  point  in  his  first  raid 

into  Thomond,  and  the  same  year  the  soldiers  of  Sir  Conyers  Clifford 

marched  past  it  to  attack  Caherminane.     Fifty-two  years  later  Ludlow  * 

and  his  redoubtable  troopers  passed  it  on  their  way  to  occupy  Lemenagh, 

so  prudently  surrendered  to  the    Parliament  by  Maureen   Roe,   the 

Amazon  of  Clare.     The  church  was  extensiyely  repaired  in  1715,*  and 

continued  in  use  till  superseded  by  Corofin.     The  saint's  well,  crowned 

with  a  modem  cross,  was  a  specific  for  sore  eyes ;  her  day  was  kept  on 

December  29th,  and  O'Curry  notes  that  her  name,  EnnlwS,  was  used  as 

a  Christian  name  among  the  peasantry  so  late  as  1889. 

The  Tebmok  Choss,  of  which  the  socket  remains  in  a  rock,  4  feet 
high,  west  of  the  road  near  Lemenagh  Gate,  was  removed,  I  am 
informed,  by  Mr.  O'Donnelan  Blake-Foster,  and  kept  in  his  house  for 
many  years.  It  is  shaped  like  the  head  of  a  crutch,  with  beardless  faces, 
looking  towards  each  other,  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  arms ;  between 
these  are  three  raised  ^elts  or  ridges  running  across  the  "  saddle,"  from 
side  to  side,  and  4  inches  down  each  edge.  It  is  only  3  feet  high  (2  feet 
aboTO  the  socket),  2  feet  2  inches  across  the  arms,  and  the  shaft  tapers 
from  11  inches  to  5  inches  broad,  and  is  5  inches  thick.  Mr.  George  D. 
Burtchaell  has  recently  examined  it,  and  kindly  supplied  me  with  a 
description  and  sketch,  perfectly  corroborating  those  of  O'Curry  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Notes  for  Clare.  He  writes : — *•  When  I  saw  it  on  the 
12th  September  last  (1893),  it  was  then  in  the  hall  at  Ballykeel  House. 
The  present  occupier  had  found  it  under  some  barrels  in  the  yard,  and 
had  brought  it  into  the  house.     The  measurements  are  2  feet  1  inch  across 


1,  Kilnaboy;  2,  Inchiqoin  Lake;  8,  Eiltaohymore ;  4,  Quakentown;  5,  Eilshanny ; 
6,  Ballyei^ter  Lake ;  7,  Moy  ;  8,  Magowna;  9,  Orusheen;  10,  Quin;  11  and  12,  at 
Ballycoree,  near  Ennis. 

^  '*  Cromwell "  is  said  (of  course)  to  Have  cannonaded  the  churches  and  tower,  as 
also  those  of  I>ysert.    I  presume  Ludlow  is  intended. 

*  **  Bioceee  of  KiUaloe,"  p.  862. 
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the  arms  and  3  feet  tugli.  The  lieads  are  beardless,  and  oorered  witb 
hoods.  It  is  only  by  on  intense  stretch  of  imagination  that  the  moolding* 
could  he  described  as  clasped  hands.  If  the  artist  bo  intended  he  alto- 
gether failed  to  carry  out  the  idea.  I  bad  a  letter  from  Dean  Copley  a 
few  days  ago,  in  irMcb  he  says  that  it  is  likely  to  be  soon  replaced  on  ita 


The  Tarmon  Cro«s. 


Despite  of  all  this,  Hely  Button  develops  its  "welts"  into  clasped 
hands,  with  a  legend  to  eorrespond  ;•  and  Mr.  M.  Keane,  though  a  local 
man,  nnaccountably  accepts  the  error,  nay  more  (theory  being  a  parent 
of  invention),  he  finds  by  equally  distorting  a  picture  in  "  Bryant "  that 
the  evolved  device  is  a  "  Cutbite  "  design,  and  the  embodiment  of  a  deep 
religions  mystery.  Well  might  O'Donovan  and  O'Curry,  after  seeing 
"  where  the  hands  were  not,"  scout  the  notions  of  Button  and  his  foK 
lowers  with  enetgetic  scorn — the  whole  being  s  surprising  episode  in  the 
too  abundant  history  of  the  fanciful  in  Irish  archwology. 


Bath. 
Uacgrath  alludes  to  this  place  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Dysert, 
and  is  unusually  just  in  his  epithet,  ' 'the  prospect-pleasing  Rath" j  this 
it  still  remains,  though  the  wooded  hills  are  bare.    From  its  ridge  we  see 

'  Hely  Button's  "  Statisdcal  Survey  of  Co.  Clsra,  1808,"  p.  368.  "  OrdnuiM 
Survey  lletteiB  of  Clare,"  pp.46  sod  46.  "Towen  and  Templte,"  p.  373.  Nobody, 
in  1839,  had  heard  of  (he  legend  invented  by  (iir  for)  Button,  eicepl  a*  found  by  m 
Englisb  gentleman  in  an  "ould  book."  The  anonymoui  stranEer  visited  the  pluee 
about  thirty  years  before  (1809)  to  aoe  if  it  was  true,  "  when,  behouid  you  I  he  found 
it  a£  true  ai  the  nose  on  his  face."  Button  aaya  it  vas  reputed  to  be  older  than  the 
round  tower  and  church.  By  a  strange  irony  of  fate  hia  description  waa  only  pre- 
served from  ridicule  and  contradiction  for  ao  long  by  that  very  lack  of  curiosity  anxag 
the  natives  of  Clare  which  be  «o  severely  censures  in  connexion  with  thia  very  cross. 
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-the  towers  and  woods  of  Dysext  nestling  to  the  east,  near  Ballycullinan 
Lake,  and  the  wide  plains  off  to  blue  Slieve  Bemagh  ;  while  to  the  west 
lies  the  blufE  brown  hill  of  Soool,  its  steep  slopes  covered  with  bnish« 
wood,  overhanging  the  ivied  castle  and  gloomy  lake,  where  St.  M accreehy 
imprisoned  the  horrible  demon-badger^  ''deep  in  that  forgotten  mere 
among  the  tumbled  fragments  of  the  hills,"  and  in  whose  waters  Aibhell 
and  her  twenty-five  banshee  attendants  washed  the  visionary  clothes  and 
corpses  of  the  still-living  Normans,  when  **  the  great  De  Clare/'  driven 
mad  by  St.  Senan,'  lay  camped  before  Dysert  O'Dea. 

The  church  derives  its  name  from  a  large  earthen  rath,  still  called 
after  Blathmac,  who  is,  or  was,  reverenced  as  "St.  Blawfugh"  in  the 
parish  on  July  24th,  the  day  given  him  in  the  ancient  Calendars.  We 
further  learn  that  he  was  a  poet,  but  none  of  his  works  seem  to  have 
reached  us. 

The  "  Calendar  of  Oengus  "  *  and  its  notes  relate  that  his  son  ''  Onchu, 
a  priest,  son  of  Blathmac  of  Rath  blathmaic,  in  the  upper  part  of 
Didgcais,  was  in  one  shrine  with  Finau  "  at  Cluan  more. 

**  Onchu,  vho  loved  not  a  despioable  world ; 
Onchu,  the  poet's  son — a  forceful  man, 
A  poet,  vigorous  in  quelling  tribes." 

Blathmac's  date  seems  absolutely  uncertaui;  a  venerable  crosier,  in  the 
•collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  is  attributed  to  him,  and  certainly 
belonged  to  Rath,  as  it  was  procured  from  the  hereditary  keeper ;  the  two 
bronze  bells  of  this  church^  are  in  the  same  collection.  The  building 
consists  of  a  chancel,  18  feet  6  inches  x  20  feet,  its  featureless  south  wall 
and  the  other  foundations  alone  remaining.  The  nave  is  very  much  off 
the  square,  being  44  feet  9  inches  on  the  north,  42  feet  10  inches  to  the 
south,  24  feet  8  inches  at  the  east  end,  and  8  inches  less  at  the  west. 
The  west  gable  has  fallen,  and  shows  that  the  older  church  extended 
further  towards  the  west;  the  chancel  arch  is  pointed,  10  feet  2  inches 
wide,  with  chamfered  capitals.  Host  of  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  to  a 
height  of  5  feet  6  inches  is  ancient ;  it  is  built  of  large  blocks,  many  3 
feet  long,  in  courses,  and  has  a  round  comer  shaft  too  much  overgrown 
with  ivy  to  show  whether  the  capital  still  remains ;  in  the  wall  near  it  is 

1  "Life  of  St.  Haccreiohe." 

'  *'Life  of  St  Senan"  in  Colgan.  The  banshee  legend  prevailed  about  thirty 
years  ago,  says  Professor  O'Looney,  with  several  more  or  less  authentic  legends  of 
the  batSe  with  '*Claragh  more"  in  1318.  Magrath,  however,  makes  the  apparition 
before  the  battle  happen  at  the  Ford  of  the  Fergus.  The  episode  appears  in  an  almost 
identical  form  in  Sir  S.  Ferguson's  **  Oongal."  <*  The  Washer  of  the  Ford  "  in  the 
"  Cathreim  "  is  not  the  beautiful  and  queenly  Aibhell,  but  the  loathsome  '*  Bronach 
of  Buiren,"  who  also  appears  at  Lough  Bask  the  year  before  (1317).  The  faot  of 
lakee  and  streams  turning  red  from  clay  or  iron  scum  is  still  attributed  to  banshees,  as 
At  Caherminane,  or  to  a  wounded  mermaid,  as  at  Newhall. 

'  July  9 — *'  A  splendid  declaring  of  Onchu,"  Ac,  and  Leabhar  Breac. — Tramaetiofiif 
RJ.A. 

*  See  Froe^edingt,  S.LA,,  vol.  v.,  p.  86  (Meeting,  Mazoh  16,  1861). 
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aa  ogee-headed  window ;  its  inner  sill  formed  of  the  rill  of  an  older  light 
laid  on  edge,  and  showing  its  section,  a  roll  and  chamfer ;  it  has  been 
mnch  cut  away  to  adapt  it  for  a  shutter  turning  in  sockets.  The  walls 
are  cronned  iDtemally  with  a  neat  oomice,  resting  on  chamfered  corbels. 
The  lower  courses  of  the  north  wall  are  ancient  and  near  the  east  end  are 
dressed  to  form  a  plinth. 


Inner  8iU  of  Wiadov  in  South  Wall,  Church  of  BMk. 

Inside  the  sontb  nave  wall  is  a  very  cnriena  slab,  4  feet  long  by  16 
inches  high,'  evidently  the  outer  face  of  the  principal  window  of  the  older 
church.  Its  single  light*  has  a  large  roll  moulding  round  it,  on  which  are 
cut  sprays  like  young  bracken  fronds ;  directly  under  this  is  a  large  head 
of  a  dragon,  like  those  at  Bysert,  but  having  its  ears  beaded  (a  late 
characteristic) ;  it  holds  in  its  mouth  two  smaller  serpents,  whose  bodies 
form  a  second  roll,  between  which  and  the  inner  moulding  is  a  very  rich 
pattern  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  waving  hands,  fluted  and  headed,  moeh 
more  suggestive  of  those  Celtic,  or  semi-Celtic  designs  in  Scandinaviaa 

1  The  apace  usrosi  outer  rollt  ia  2  feet  8  iocbee,  and  irith  the  Bheela  oa  gig 
S  feet  4  inches.  Iti  eart  end  U  1 B  feet  4  inohei  from  the  east  gable  of  nave.  M j 
diaving  ia  from  a  rubbing,  a  full-dzed  gketch,  and  a  photograph. 

'  Not "  double,"  aa  in  "  Towera  and  Templea,"  p.  274  ;  however,  the  illuatration 
(though  not  absolutely  correct]  nTea  a  Tery  good  idea  of  tha  carving  (p.  271).  The 
view  of  the  aonth  window  and  buI  in  t^a  work  is  vety  poor. 
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and  Anglo-Saxon  work'  than  of  the  nraal  Iriah  oinament;  nor  does  any 
Celtic  interlacing  occur  in  it.    On  the  wme  Blab,  to  the  left,  it  a  qnaint 


Slab  in  South  Wiil  ol  Nare,  Church  of  BtUh. 

little  "  sheela  na  gig"  atruggliiig  Tith  two  monetera,  which  bite  her  ears ; 
the  whole  being  in  wonderful  prenerration.      This  dab  is  set  apside 


Dtvga  from  Chuiali  Door  of  OHtad,  ia  Scetendall,  Konray. 

down.     On  a  separate  block  beneath  it  is  a  very  claesio  "  honeysuckle," 
like  one  at  Tomgraney.     Another  fragment  *  with  rich  interlacings  and 

I  An  alninct  identicsl  design  from  Uie  cburch  door  of  OMtad,  in  Smtendall, Norway, 
is  giTCn  in  M.  DaCbaillu'i  "Viking  Age,"  vol.  ii.,  fig.  1089,  and  succeeding  pages. 
In  the  nme  work  (toI.  i.,  flg.  77S  ;  vol.  ii.,  fi^.  9d2)  appcu  beads  Tery  similar  to  ibe 
large  one  on  the  TUth  till;  noristbefliniTe  with  its  ean  held  hy  twobeaata  uiir«p  relented 
in  Scandinavia  (Hid.,  vol.  ii.,  fig.  llfiS],  As  for  the  foliage,  very  similar  deiigns  occur 
in  the  "  Benediclional  of  Aethelgar  "  (tenlh  century]  at  Bouen,  and  the  "  Arundel 
Faalter"  in  the  Britiih  Hiiseum,  IBS.     One  is  ahown  above  view  of  Hath  Slab. 

1  may  here  thank  my  relatives,  Mr.  Eichard  Stacpoole  and  Capt.  Q.  O'C.  Weatiopli, 
fsmber,  for  their  cooatant  help,  especially  in  the  planning  and  akeuhing  of  these 
ehorches.     Boms  excellent  photograptui  (by  the  former)  were  of  great  use  in  Torifying 


Member,  for  their  constant  help,  especially  in  the  planning  and  akeuhing  of  these 
ehorches.     Boms  excellent  photographs  (by  the  former)  were  of  great  t      '         "  ' 
my  akelchea  here  given  of  Uie  Hath  slab  and  the  Dyaeit  croea  and  door. 


■  Hy  sketch  ia  radnced  from  the  actual  Tubbing. 
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flat  discR  occurs  iieur  the  round  baain  of  the  holy-vater  stonp  in  the  east 
jamb  of  the  lat«  Gothic  south  door.  Ko  trace  ia  aoir  apparent  of  the  roand 
toirer,  8  feet  high,  alleged  to  have  been  taken  down  in  1838.'  Several 
blocks  with  a  chamfer  and  reveal  (perhaps  part  of  the  lost  east  window) 
and  fragments  of  the  coroice  lie  about  among  the  graves.     No  interestiBg 


Carring  ne&r  Door,  Church  ot  Bath. 

tombs  remain,  nor  is  anything  done  to  keep  the  graveyard  from  desecra- 
tion. Like  too  many  in  Ireland  it  is  "  o'eroovered  quite  with  deadraen's 
rattling  bones" ;  and,  worse  still,  when  I  visited  it  in  April,  1891,  a 
recently  bnried  body  had  been  dug  up  at  some  later  funeral,  and  scattered 
in  hideous  fragments  round  the  ovei^^wn  ruin. 

'  I  almoat  bewtate  to  include  Both  Bouod  Tower  in  thia  Pa,per,  lines  neither  Heir 
Button  (1807),  Lewis  (1837),  nor  Iho  Argui-eyed  O'Donovftn  unfl  O'Cun-f,  in  18S9, 
wy  anything  about  it.  Mr.  Eeane,  however,  poiitively  suerts  tliat  the  Btunip  wu 
taken  down  in  1838,  lo  the  latter  sntiquariei  could  not  have  seen  it,  while  the  former 
flould  have  easily  passed  it  over.  Hareover,  the  absurd  popular  legend  of  the  ramoval 
of  Dysert  Tower  from  Bath  presuppose*  another  tower  at  the  latter  place. 


(     35     ) 


THE  TEUE  STORY  OF  THE  TWO  CHIEFS  OF  DUNBOT:  AN 

EPISODE  IN  IRISH  HISTORY. 

By  thb  latb  A.  J,  F£TH£BSTONHAIJGH|  M.A. 

A  BOUT  the  year  1730  there  settled  at  BerehaveD,  on  Bantry  Bay,  two 
"^  brothers,  named  Henry  and  John  Puxley.  They  came  from  near 
Ahascragh,  in  the  county  of  Oalway,  where  the  younger  brother  held  a 
commission  as  comet  in  the  Militia  Dragoons,  commanded  by  Sir  E. 
Ormsby  of  Tobervaddy.  Henry  Puxley  appears  to  have  been  agent  to 
Mr,  Eyre,  one  of  the  landlords  of  Berehaven.  They  were  in  religion 
Protestants,  and  probably  of  English  descent,  yet  they,  at  first,  kept  on 
good  terms  with  their  Catholic  and  Celtic  neighbours.  This  was  the 
more  remarkable,  as  they  took  up  their  abode  at  Dunboy,  once  the 
ancestral  home  of  tlie  O'SuUivan  Beare  ;  moreover,  Henry  was  a  lessee 
of  lay-tithes,  and  in  this  capacity,  if  not  as  land-agent,  would  probably 
be  distrusted  by  the  peasantry.  The  explanation  of  this  unexpected 
■alliance  will  be  found  in  the  following  narrative. 

About  the  time  that  the  Puxleys  came  to  live  at  Berehaven,  one 
Richard  Ton  son  was  appointed  collector  of  revenue  for  the  port  and 
•district  of  Baltimore,  a  post  of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  and  of  small 
salary.  Mr.  Tonson  was  expected  to  guard  the  interests  of  his  Majesty's 
revenue  along  sixty  miles  of  coast,  extending,  as  he  states  in  a  memorial 
addressed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  '^  through  a  wild  and  barbarous 
country,  mostly  inhabited  by  papists,  and  in  the  most  distant  part  of 
the  kingdom,  in  which  are  many  harbours  and  creeks,  to  which  your 
memorialist  is  very  often  obliged  to  resort  personally,  to  the  great 
hazard  of  his  life,  and.  at  vast  expense  in  carrying  a  number  of  servants 
turned  to  protect  him."  For  such  a  position  £100  per  annum,  and  some 
inconsiderable  fees  and  perquisites,  were  thought  sufficient  remuneration. 
There  were  no  police  in  those  days,  and  if  a  revenue  officer  required  a  larger 
force' than  his  own  armed  assistants  and  followers,  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  apply  to  the  officer  commanding  the  nearest  barracks  for  a  guard 
-of  soldiers.  Tory  often  this  could  not  be  granted  without  a  special  order 
from  Dublin  Castle  ;  although,  occasionally,  as  for  instance  during  Lord 
-Carteret's  administration,  the  military  had  standing  orders  to  assist  the 
revenue  officers. 

Tonson's  district  included  Bantry  Bay,  the  chosen  haven  of  the 
smuggler.  Along  its  shores  brandy,  tobacco,  wines,  and  East  India 
goods  were  landed  continually,  and  great  quantities  of  wool  were  run 
•outwards ;  the  imports  paid  no  duty,  the  export  of  wool  was  altogether 
illegal.     Soon  after  his  appointment  Tonson  excited  the  hatred  of  the 

D2 
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people  by  detecting  and  condemning  eight  ships  laden  with  wool,  and  by 
widespread  seizures  of  contraband  goods.  Thereupon  it  was  resolved  at 
Berehaven  that  his  ruinous  activity  should  be  effectually  checked  on  the 
"first  opportunity.     Before  long  such  an  occasion  offered  itself. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  1782,  information  reached  Tonson 
that  a  cargo  of  rum  had  been  landed  in  Berehaven.  Gtithering  hi» 
assistants,  to  the  number  of  fifteen,  he  set  out  for  Bantry  Bay  in  a  hired 
sloop  called  the  ''  James."  The  party  landed  first  on  Bere  Island  and 
made  an  ineffectual  search.  Sailing  round  then  to  Berehaven  they 
boarded  a  sloop  called  the  ^'  Concert,"  which  belonged  to  Murtogh 
McOwen  Sullivan,  of  Boss  McOwen.  The  master  of  the  sloop  declared 
that  she  contained  nothing  but  fish  and  butter.  Tonson,  however,  sus- 
pected that  the  fish  and  butter  merely  covered  a  cargo  of  wool,  and  placed 
four  of  his  men  on  board,  to  the  manifest  consternation  of  the  crew. 
Proceeding  then  on  shore  he  seized  a  large  parcel  of  New  England  plank^ 
and  had  it  brought  on  board  the  ^^  James."  Just  then  there  entered  the 
haven  a  bark,  appropriately  called  the  **  Bumper,"  as  her  cargo  consisted 
of  eighty  ankers  of  brandy,  which  Tonson  promptly  seized  and  trans- 
ferred to  his  sloop.  Darkness  had  now  descended,  and,  doubtless^ 
the  revenue  party  passed  an  anxious  night.  On  shore,  amongst  the 
smugglers,  all  was  anger  and  fierce  excitement,  and  rescue  and  revenge- 
were  planned. 

The  next  day,  the  27th  of  September,  the  wind  was  contrary,  and 
Tonson  was  forced  to  remain  at  anchor.  About  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  Eev.  Waterhouse  Sheppey  came  on  board  the  '*  James."  He  wa» 
incumbent  of  the  parish,  and  presumably  a  well-educated  man,  as  he 
had  been  a  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1718.  The  reverend 
gentleman  was  most  friendly  in  his  demeanour,  and  pressed  an  invitation 
upon  Tonson  and  two  of  his  subordinates  to  come  to  the  glebe-house  and 
take  some  refreshment.  In  an  evil  hour  Tonson  consented  to  go,  design- 
ing to  be  absent  a  very  short  time.  The  glebe-house  was  distant  half 
a-mile  from  the  shore,  and  thither  they  set  out  as  soon  as  Tonson  had 
put  eight  armed  men  on  board  the  '*  Concert,"  with  strict  orders  to 
permit  no  communication  between  her  crew  and  the  shore.  The  two 
who  went  with  him  were  Thomas  Lucas,  Surveyor  of  Baltimore,-  and 
Henry  King,  Hearth-money  collector.  On  their  way  they  met  Henry 
and  John  Fuxley,  who  accompanied  them  to  the  glebe-house.  After  a 
very  short  stay  there  the  whole  party  started  to  retam  to  the  shore,  and 
almost  at  once  Tonson's  worst  fears  were  realised ;  loud  shouting  was 
heard  and  the  discharge  of  firearms.  At  once  the  officers  of  the  revenue 
called  on  Sheppey  and  the  Puxleys  to  assist  them  in  the  king's  name, 
and  hastened  towards  the  shore. 

But  the  plot  had  been  well  laid,  and  Tonson  was  trapped.  A  body 
of  rioters  was  seen  approaching.  Sheppey  fell  on  his  knees  and  entreated 
his  guests,  for  Ood's  sake,  to  return  to  his  house ;  and  Henry  Fuxley 
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added  the  comfortmg  assurance  that  the  mob  was  thirsting  for  blood. 
Back  they  hnnied  to  the  glebe-house,  perhaps  hoping  to  find  firearms 
there.  Vain  hope!  Mr.  Sheppey  had,  on  the  previous  day,  lent  to 
Henry  Puxley  all  the  arms  he  possessed.  Tonson  then  entreated  Fuzley 
and  his  brother  to  go  down  to  the  harbour  and  try  to  save  the  lives  of 
his  men,  and  to  procure  arms  and  anununition  from  his  house.  The  two 
brothers  with  the  clergyman  started  on  this  errand,  and  were  absent 
about  an  hour  and  a-half,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  cruel  agony  the 
poor  revenue  officers  suffered  during  that  time.  But  more  cruel  still 
was  the  story  that  Sheppey  told  them  on  his  return,  relating  that  all  the 
king's  men  had  been  murdered,  and  that  parties  were  lying  in  wait  for 
Tonson  and  his  assistants,  and  had  threatened  death  to  all  who  should 
shelter  them.  Immediate  flight  seemed  to  be  the  only  chance  of  the 
luckless  three^  and  disguising  themselves  they  started  forth  in  the 
darkness  over  the  trackless  bogs.  Lucas  at  length  sank  down  exhausted : 
Tonson  and  King  succeeded  in  reaching  the  barracks  at  Needeen. 

There  we  may  leave  them  while  we  relate  the  doings  of  the 
smugglers  on  this  eventful  day.  Soon  after  noon  they  had  begun  to 
assemble.  Their  leaders  were  Murtogh  McOwen  Sullivan,  owner  of  the 
''  Concert,''  his  two  sons  Murtogh  and  Otho,  his  son-in-law  John,  and 
Marcus,  brother  of  John.  Before  the  muster  took  place  Mr.  Sheppey, 
who  probably  wished  to  save  life,  while  he  had  no  power  to  frustrate  the 
intended  rescue,  had  an  interview  with  Mcurcus  Sullivan,  and  urged  him 
not  to  proceed  to  action  until  the  officers  of  the  revenue  should  have 
gone  up  to  his  house,  whither  he  intended  to  invite  them.  This  course 
appeared  politic  to  the  smuggler.  Soon  after  Henry  Fuzley  came  on  the 
scene  with  arms  and  ammunition,  which  he  distributed,  handing  to 
Marcus  a  large  brass  blunderbuss,  and  thus  addi'essing  the  mob  :  *'  Now 
go  on,  gentlemen,  you  have  good  arms  and  ammunition ;  my  brother  and 
I  will  meet  Collector  Tonson,  Lucas,  and  King,  at  Mr.  Sheppey's,  and  we 
will  secure  them ;  don't  you  fear  them."  In  addition  to  his  arms, 
ammunition,  and  exhortation  he  supplied  the  smugglers  with  a  large  boat, 
manned  by  his  tenants  and  labourers,  and  promised  that  he  would  assist 
in  the  rescue. 

As  soon  as  the  revenue  officers  were  safe  in  the  glebe-house,  the 
smugglers  embarked  in  three  large  boats.  A  small  boat  was  sent  on 
with  Murtogh  McOwen  Sullivan  to  reconnoitre.  She  came  near  the 
^'Concert,"  and  was  at  once  challenged.  This  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  advance,  and,  heedless  of  all  warnings,  the  smugglers  attempted 
to  board  the  yessel,  at  the  same  time  discharging  two  blunderbusses  and 
a  musket,  and  wounding  two  of  the  reyenue  party.  Eetaliation  followed,' 
and  Marcus  Sullivan  was  shot  dead.  But  the  combat  was  altogether 
unequal,  and  very  soon  Murtogh  Sullivan  was  in  possession  of  his  sloop. 
One  of  the  king's  men  lay  fatally  wounded,  and  the  rest  had  retreated  to 
the  cabin,  where  the  smugglers  were  content  to  leave  them  for  the 
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present,  while  tliej  brought  ashore  their  own  wounded  comrades* 
Fortunately  for  Tonson's  luckless  band,  there  lay  at  anchor  near  the 
"Concert"  the  "Speedwell"  of  Cork,  commanded  by  Daniel  Fowler, 
who,  in  spite  of  menacing  shouts  from  the  shore,  launched  a  boat,  and 
brought  to  his  own  ship  all  the  king's  men  except  Francis  Post,  who  was 
dying.  He  concealed  them  under  ballast  and  sails,  and  brayely  resolved 
to  save  them  if  he  could. 

About  ten  o'clock  that  night  the  Sullivan  party  boarded  the  "James," 
and  brought  ashore  the  brandy  and  planks  which  Tonson  had  seized,  a 
task  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  the  two  Puzleys  and  by  Richard 
Broder,  an  associate  of  the  latter.  The  captain  and  crew  of  the  "James" 
had  fled,  and  the  rioters  plundered  her  of  all  her  rigging,  stores,  and 
equipment,  and  sank  her.  They  then  embarked  on  the  "  Concert," 
and  put  on  shore  the  mangled  body  of  Francis  Post,  out  of  which 
life  had  not  yet  departed.  Perhaps  the  sight  of  their  victim  may 
have  sobered  them,  for  before  they  sailed  they  boarded  the  "  Speed- 
well," and  merely  put  Fowler  to  an  oath  that  none  of  the  king's  men 
were  with  him.  He  perjured  himself  to  save  their  lives,  and  the 
smugglers  made  no  search,  but  contented  themselves  with  carrying  off 
the  books  of  navigation  and  sea-instruments  of  the  "  Speedwell."  At 
midnight  the  "Concert"  put  out  to  sea,  and  probably  continued  for 
many  years  to  enforce  free  trade  principles. 

We  left  Tonson  in  the  barracks  at  Needeen.  Thence,  accompanied  by 
a  guard,  he  made  his  way  to  Bantry,  and  sent  a  boat  to  Berehaven  in 
quest  of  his  men,  who,  however,  had  been  brought  to  Baltimore  in  the 
"  Speedwell."  Lucas  also  appears  to  have  made  his  way  to  a  place  of 
safety.  In  addition  to  Francis  Post,  one  of  Tonson's  men  who  waa 
brought  to  Baltimore  died  of  his  wounds,  and  so  ended  this  fatal 
expedition. 

At  Berehaven  the  affair  was  doubtless  regarded  as  a  glorious  exploit, 
in  which  the  only  regrettable  incident  was  the  escape  of  Collector 
Tonson.  We  are  informed  that  two  days  after  the  event  the  Puxleys 
and  Richard  Broder  were  at  John  Sullivan's  house  at  Coulagh,  near 
Berehaven,  and  Henry  Puxley  was  heard  to  boast  that  he  had  sup- 
plied arms  and  ammunition  for  the  rescue,  and  had  promised  a  reward 
to  any  of  his  tenants  who  would  bum  the  king's  sloop.  He  is  further 
accused  of  having  made  the  abominable  suggestion  that  a  reward  of  £30 
or  £40  should  be  offered  to  any  young  fellow  who  would  quietly 
murder  Tonson  at  Skibbereen  or  Tonsoustown,  where  he  would  be  off  his 
guard.  This  accusation,  it  is  fair  to  say,  rests  on  the  single  affidavit  of 
one  Timothy  Harrington,  who  is  described  as  "of  Caherkeen,  gentleman.'* 

Kews  of  the  audacious  crime  soon  reached  Dublin,  and  sworn  affidavits 
were  sent  to  the  Lords  Justices  and  Privy  Council,  who,  on  the  11th 
October,  issued  a  proclamation  against  Murtogh  McOwen  Sullivan,  John 
Sullivan  (his  son-in-law),  Denis  McMurtogh  Sullivan,  Murtogh  SuUivan^ 
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junior  (son  to  No.  1),  Thomas  Trenwith,  and  other  persons  unknown,  by 
which  a  reward  of  £300  was  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  No.  1,  and 
of  £200  for  the  apprehension  of  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4.  In  the  case  of  Thomas 
Trenwith,  who  was  a  Protestant,  and  probably  of  Cornish  extraction,  a 
reward  of  £100  was  offered.  Each  of  the  unknown  persons  was  valued 
at  £20,  and  informers  were  tempted  by  a  free  pardon,  in  addition  to  the 
reward.  But  no  arrests  followed  this  proclamation — a  very  natural 
result  in  a  country  where  the  law  had  no  supporters. 

It  is  not  now  very  clear  why  these  five  persons  were  singled  out  in  the 
proclamation.  Many  others  appear  from  the  affidavits  to  have  been 
equally  guilty.  When  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Co.  Xllork  met  in  March, 
1733,  they  agreed  on  a  presentment  in  the  following  terms  : — *<We 
find  and  present  Mortough  McOwen  Sullivan,  John  Sullivan,  Denis 
McMortough  Sullivan,  Mortougli  Sullivan,  junior,  Otho  Sullivan,  Dermod 
McMortough  Sullivan,  Mortough  Oge  Sullivan,  Miles  Mahony,  David 
Mahony,  Mark  Oge  Downey,  James  McMarcus  Downey,  William 
Murphy,  Mortougli  McFeneen  Sullivan,  Daniel  Sullivan,  aliai  Raab, 
and  Daniel  Sullivan  to  be  torys  and  robbers  of  the  Popish  religion  out  in 
arms  and  upon  their  keeping.  We  therefore  pray  they  may  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  statute." 

In  accordance  with  this  presentment  a  proclamation  in  the  usual 
form  was  issued  on  the  2  Ist  December,  1733,  against  the  persons  named. 
Such  proclamations  were  constantly  made  at  that  time,  but  very  often  in 
remote  parts*  of  the  country,  as  with  the  famous  curse  in  "  The  Jackdaw 
of  Kheims,"  "  nobody  seemed  one  penny  the  worse." 

Twenty  years  afterwards  John  Puxley,  in  reporting  to  the  autho- 
rities the  daring  outrages  of  Murtogh  Oge  Sullivan,  who  was  then  the 
terror  of  the  coast,  states  that  this  Murtogh  '*  was  outlawed  by  Collector 
Tonson,  with  several  others,  for  the  murder  of  Francis  Post,  a  king's 
boatman";  and  after  Puzley's  death,  his  nephew,  Walter  Fitzsimons, 
repeated  the  statement,  and  even  attempted  to  persuade  the  Lords 
Justices  that  John  Puxley,  at  the  risk  of  his  life  (although  assisted,  as  he 
asserts,  by  two  companies  of  soldiers),  pursued  Murtogh.  Oge  for  several 
days,  and  thereby  incurred  his  undying  hatred. 

Now  these  assertions  will  not  bear  scrutiny.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
Murtogb  Oge  Sullivan,  of  Eyeries,  and  his  son  were  present  at  the 
rescue  of  the  *'  Concert "  sloop,  and  that  the  father  was  amongst  those  pre- 
sented and  proclaimed  tories ;  but  the  son,  who  was  also  called  Murtogh 
Oge  Sullivan,  and  who  afterwards  became  so  formidable  a  smuggler,  was 
at  tbe  time  quite  a  young  man,  and  was  not  included  in  the  Grand  Jury 
presentment,  much  less  in  the  first  proclamation.  In  the  latter  it  will 
be  remembered  a  reward  was  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  Murtogh 
Sullivan,  junior,  and  as  Oge  is  the  equivalent  of  junior,  the  Dublin 
Castle  authorities  might  have  been  induced  to  believe  that  the  then 
terrible  Murtogh  Oge  was  identical  with  Murtogh,  junior,  proclaimed 
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twenty  years  previously.  The  latter,  however,  was  the  son  of  Mui-togli 
McOwen  Sullivan,  of  Boss  McOwen.  The  former's  father  was  Murtogli 
Oge  Sullivan  of  Eyeries,  and  his  grandfather,  Murtogh  Sullivan,  of 
Goulagh,  who  died  in  1709.  Whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  enmity 
in  later  times  between  the  Puxleys  and  the  SuUivans  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  it  took  its  rise  in  the  incidents  above  related. 

About  six  weeks  after  the  rescue  of  the  '*  Concert,"  it  was  one  day 
reported  in  Berehaven  that  Collector  Tonson  was  engaged  in  making  a 
search  on  Bere  Island.  The  occasion  appeared  to  Henry  Puzley  favour- 
able for  an  attack  upon  him.  A  band  of  one  hundred  men  was  collected, 
and  mischief  might  have  resulted.  Fortunately,  word  was  brought  to 
Fuxley  that  the  collector  was  not  with  the  revenue  party  who,  assisted 
by  a  military  force,  had  seized  some  tobacco.  Thereupon,  Puxley  and 
his  associate,  Bichard  Broder,  disbanded  their  forces. 

If  there  were  any  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berehaven  in 
favour  of  law  and  order,  it  must  have  been  to  them  a  great  discourage- 
ment to  witness  the  utter  impotence  of  the  authorities.  The  (smugglers 
remained  unpunished,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  whenever  illegal 
acts  were  reported  from  this  district,  it  is  added  that  they  were  perpe- 
trated or  abetted  by  proclaimed  persons,  so  little  terror  had  the  law  for 
those  who  lived  defying  it.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  a  subject 
for  wonder  that  persons  whose  misdoings  had  not  elicited  from  Dultlin 
Castle  even  the  hrutum  fulmen  of  a  proclamation,  continued  in  the  same 
courses,  and  laughed  at  the  idea  of  paying  revenue  duties  to  a  govern- 
ment unable  to  govern.  Berehaven  continued  to  be  the  emporium  of 
free  trade,  and  the  king's  servants,  after  the  lesson  they  had  been  taught, 
could  not  be  expected  to  risk  their  lives  again  amongst  "Tories  and 
Bapparees  out  in  arms  and  on  their  keeping." 

In  the  spring  of  1736  Tonson  was  informed  by  a  sailor  belonging  to  a 
smuggling  craft  named  "The  Two  Brothers"  that  a  large  cargo  of 
brandy  had  been  run  in  Berehaven.  He  resolved  that  this  time  he 
would  bring  with  him  a  sufficient  force,  and  collecting  forty-six  men,  he 
sailed  for  Bantry  Bay.  About  midnight  Berehaven  was  reached,  and  as  soou 
as  day  broke  he  landed  his  men  at  Dunboy  House  and  rummaged  the  out- 
offices.  According  to  Tonson's  information  it  was  here  that  the  brandy 
had  been  landed ;  but  Mr.  Fuxley  had  evidently  been  warned  in  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  revenue  party,  for  nothing  was  found  except  hogsheads 
recently  drawn  off.  A  general  search  through  the  neighbourhood 
resulted  in  the  disco vciy  of  forty  ankers  of  brandy,  one  anker  of  indigo^ 
and  one  small  canister  of  tea.  Great  indignation  was  of  course  excited 
against  the  informer,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  his  home  in  Bantry  and 
take  refuge  in  Baltimore. 

In  reporting  this  affair  to  the  Bevenue  Commissioners,  Tonson  points 
out  to  them  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  make  an  end  of  the  Bere- 
haven smugglers  unless  a  barrack  should  be  built  there.     No  on^  has 
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any  interest  in  ftftwigting  the  Oovenunent;  the  district  swarms  with  out- 
laws ;  Mr.  Henry  Puxley,  from  whom  perhaps  hetter  things  might  have 
been  expected,  has  a  Tentnre  in  every  smuggled  cargo.  In  fact  it  has 
become  a  free  and  open  country  since  the  murder  of  Francis  Post.  He 
winds  up  with  a  request  that  he  may  be  informed  in  what  manner  Mr. 
Puxley  is  to  he  proceeded  against. 

Doubtless  the  Commissioners  ignored  the  request ;  it  was  very  well 
known  in  Dublin  that  conduct  such  as  Puxley's  was  nothing  unusual^ 
and  that  the  enormous  profits  of  smuggling  induced  many  who  were 
otherwise  loyal  subjects  to  devote  much  time  and  ingenuity  to  diminishing 
bis  Majesty's  revenue.  Such  persons  could,  however,  be  trusted  to 
support  the  Government  in  times  of  rebellion,  or  in  the  event  of  a  foreign 
invasion.  They  were,  moreover,  very  reasonably  averse  to  the  enlist- 
ment of  their  tenants  and  labourers  for  service  in  the  armies  of  France  and 
Spain.  Mr.  Puxley  was  therefore  allowed  to  enrich  himself  at  the 
king's  expense,  and  indeed  had  he  been  proclaimed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
what  harm  would  have  been  done  him,  when  almost  every  house  in  his 
neighbourhood  harboured  an  outlaw. 

Before  many  years  had  elapsed  the  policy  of  Dublin  Castle  w»s 
proved  to  be  sagacious,  if  not  entirely  equitable.  In  1738,  Munster  was 
overrun  by  French  and  Spanish  officers,  who  mustered  their  recruits 
around  the  bays  of  Bantry  and  Kenmare.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Berehaven  were  glad  to  seek  a  life  of  foreign  adventure,  and  amongst 
them  the  famous  Murtogh  Oge  Sullivan.  Irish  Catholics  of  the  better 
class  were  always  eager  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
find  scope  for  their  energies  and  ambition  in  the  armies  of  the  Continent ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Irish  regiments 
abroad  largely  consisted  of  peasants,  who  had  been  cajoled  or  forced 
into  enlistment.  Both  records  and  tradition  confirm  this  statement. 
For  instance,  the  name  of  Murtogh  Oge  is  still  associated  with  deeds  of 
midnight  violence,  exercised  not  only  against  the  forces  of  law  and  order, 
but  against  his  humbler  countrymen ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  as  soon  as 
he  accepted  a  commission  in  Lord  Clare's  regiment  about  the  year  1739, 
he  forcibly  carried  off  a  number  of  peasants,  a  service  very  acceptable 
to  his  colonel  and  to  the  French  king.  It  is  said  that  after  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  at  which  these  Irish  exiles  rendered  France  such  signal 
service,  George  II.  exclaimed  bitterly:  ^'Cursed  be  the  laws  which 
deprive  me  of  such  subjects."  Yet,  assuredly  his  Majesty's  representa- 
tives in  Ireland  might,  in  spite  of  those  laws,  have  done  more  than  they 
did  to  keep  his  subjects  at  home.  Sometimes  for  diplomatic  reasons 
French  recruiting  officers  were  even  connived  at.  An  instance  of  this 
laxity  of  principle  will  occur  to  readers  of  **  Boulter's  Letters."  It  was 
only  tlie  magistrates  and  country  gentlemen  who  were  at  all  times 
infiexibly  opposed  to  the  shipment  of  ''Wild  Geese." 

These  feelings   were  shared    by  Mr.    Henry    Puxley,   and  when 
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Berehaven  was  full  of  recruits  in  1739,  he  went  before  a  magistrate  and 
made  affidavit  that  men  were  being  enlisted  and  forced  into  foreign 
service.  This  affidavit  he  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  who  transmitted  it 
to  Henry  Boyle,  one  of  the  Lords  Justices.  Boyle  communicated  it  to 
his  colleagues,  and  from  the  tone  of  the  correspondence  that  ensued  it 
appears  that  their  Lordships  were  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  source 
of  the  information.  However,  they  directed  Richard  White,  a  trusted 
magistrate  of  Bantry,  to  make  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  Mr.  Puxley's 
allegations,  and  if  necessary,  to  employ  the  military  in  putting  a  stop  to 
any  such  practices.  This  letter  was  hardly  despatched  when  a  report 
reached  Dublin  Castle  signed  by  White  and  Tonson  and  fuUy  confirming 
Puxley's  statement.  A  similar  report  came  in  from  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Orpen,  an  active  magistrate  of  the  county  Kerry.  The  Lords  Justices 
were  roused  to  action.  An  answer  was  sent  to  Messrs.  Tonson  and 
White,  enclosing  copy  of  an  order  which  had  been  directed  to  the  officer 
commanding  H.  M.  Forces  at  Berehaven.  These  forces  consisted  of  a 
Serjeant  and  twelve  men  detached  from  the  company  at  Bantry.  The 
order  ran  as  follows : — 

'^  Hugh  Armagh,  Wyndham  Chanc',  Henry  Boyle.  Whereas  it  hath 
been  represented  unto  us  that  there  are  Spanish  or  French  officers  now  in 
the  county  of  Kerry,  publicly  enlisting  men  for  foreign  service,  and  that 
by  the  interest  and  assistance  of  several  persons  proclaimed  at  Beerhaven 
they  often  come  into  that  part  of  the  county  of  Cork  and  forceably  take 
away  several  persons  out  of  their  houses,  in  order  to  their  transporting 
them  abroad,  and  that  this  practice  has  been  carried  on  and  encouraged 
entirely  by  the  assistance  of  the  said  proclaimed  persons.  These  are 
therefore  to  direct  and  require  you  on  application  made  by  any  of  the 
civil  magistrates  in  the  neighbourhood  where  you  are  quartered  to  cause 
a  sufficient  number  of  H.  M.  Forces  under  your  command  to  march  and 
be  assisting  to  them  not  only  in  the  apprehending  such  foreign  officers  or 
persons  as  attempt  to  enlist  any  men  for  foreign  service,  but  also  all  such 
persons  as  are'proclaimed  as  aforesaid,  leaving  a  sufficient  force  to  guard 
your  quai-ters.  Given  the  25th  day  of  May,  1789.  Thomas  TickelL  To 
the  officer  in  chief  commanding  H.  M.  Forces  at  Beerhaven  for  the  time 
being." 

The  letter  enclosing  copy  of  this  order  was  despatched  to  Bantry,  via 
Kinsale,  lest  it  should  be  intercepted  if  sent  overland.  A  very  similar 
reply  was  sent  to  Mr.  Orpen,  stating  that  orders  to  assist  him  had  been 
sent  to  the  military  at  Needeen  and  Ross  castle.  If  the  pompous  order 
sent  to  the  Serjeant's  guard  at  Berehaven  excites  a  smile,  what  is  to  be 
said  of  the  order  to  H.  M.  Forces  at  jNeedeen ;  for  in  Kcedeen  redoubt,  as 
Mr.  Orpen  hastened  to  inform  their  Excellencies,  thei^  were  no  longer 
any  troops.  He  accordingly  requested  most  earnestly  a  supply  of  arms, 
which,  however,  was  not  granted. 

It  was  now  quite  evident  that  a  large  military  force  was  required  at 
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Berehayen,  and  it  was  at  length  resolved  to  bnild  there  a  barrack  for 
three  companies  of  foot.  The  neighbouring  gentry  strongly  pressed  this 
step  npon  the  GoYemment,  pointing  out  that  **  Berehayen  is  situated  in 
a  Tery  remote  part  of  the  county  Cork,  where  the  practice  of  running 
goods  is  carried  on  in  spite  of  the  reyenue  officers,  who  are  continually 
insulted  and  in  danger  of  their  liyes,  and  are  not  able  to  do  their  duty 
without  the  protection  of  a  military  force,  and  that  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  belieye  that  for  some  years  last  past  that  place  has  been 
made  use  of  for  shipping  men  off  who  haye  been  enlisted  or  forced  into 
foreign  service,  and  that  there  have  been  many  other  instances  of 
oppression  and  violence  which  require  immediate  redress."  Flans  were 
accordingly  furnished  to  the  Barrack  Board,  and  the  cost  of  building  the 
proposed  barrack  was  estimated  at  £1979  lOf.  lOi.,  a  sum  which  the 
Board  considered  very  reasonable.  The  representatives  of  Charles 
Annesley,  who  owned  the  land  on  which  it  was  intended  to  build,  granted 
a  perpetual  lease  of  2  acres  and  1  rood  at  a  nominal  rent,  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  warrant  was  alone  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  represen- 
tation dated  did  May,  1740,  which  the  Barrack  Board  submitted  to  His 
Excellency. 

Yet  after  all  the  barrack  at  Berehaven  was  never  built,  and  we  must 
seek  in  the  Joumah  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  an  explanation  of  this 
strange  omission.  "No  topic  was  more  commonly  debated  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  than  the  unconstitutional  manner  in  which  large  sums  were 
disbursed  by  the  Barrack  Board,  and  frequent  reports  were  made  to  the 
House  by  Committees  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  exx>enditure  on  the 
building  and  repair  of  barracks.  The  abuses  of  the  Lrish  pension  list 
usually  exhausted  the  apologetic  powers  of  the  Irish  Executive,  and  in 
the  session  of  1740  there  may  have  been  particularly  urgent  reasons  for 
conciliating  the  Commons  and  for  suggesting  to  the  obnoxious  Board 
the  propriety  of  curbing  its  laudable  anxiety  to  spend  public  money. 
At  all  events,  this  useful  public  work  was  never  executed,  and  Berehaven 
continued  to  be  *'  a  free  and  open  country." 


{To  h0  continued*) 
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NOTES  ON  SOME  COUNTY  DOWN  SOUTERRAINS. 
Bt  WILLIAM  GEAY,  M.R.I.A.,  TzcB-PuMisnrr. 

Th  the  neighbourhood  of  Tjrrella,  county  Down,  between  Tyrella  Church 

and  the  old  Castle  of  KathmuUan,  there  are  the  remains  of  three 
sonteirains,  a  class  of  ancient  structures  of  which  there  were  many 
examples  in  Down  and  Antrim,  but  they  are  gradually  disappearing  to 
make  way  for  tbe  improvements  of  modem  agriculturists. 

In  the  locality  indicated  there  is  one  example  in  a  field  near  the 
pariah  Churcb  of  Tyrella. 

Ajiother  occurs  beneath  the  site  of  an  ancient  fort  or  ratb,  at  the  side 
of  the  public  road  from  Tyrella  to  Eathmullan.  The  fort  itself  has  been 
levelled,  and  the  souterrain  was  damaged  and  closed  up. 

The  third  souterrain,  and  the  one  to  which  I  desire  to  refer  more 
particularly,  is  the  one  that  gives  the  name  to  ''  Cove  Hill/'  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  old  fort  of  Bathmullan,  and  near  the  boundary  of  Rath- 
mnUan  and  Tyrella,  at  the  point  -f,  on  the  inch  Ordnance  Map,  No.  61. 

Eor  the  particulars  relative  to  this  souterrain  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  a  Member  of  our  Society,  the  late  Bev.  David  Gordon, 
Downpatrick. 

The  souterrain  is  entered  near  the  public  road,  and  for  a  certain 
length  passes  obliquely  under  the  roadway.  It  contains  four  chambers. 
Three  of  them  are  longitudinal  passages,  and  one  a  transverse  terminal 
chamber. 

The  first  chamber  is  16  feet  6  inches  long,  the  next  33  feet,  and  the 
third  longitudinal  chamber  is  42  feet  6  inches  long.  The  transverse 
terminal  chamber  is  14  feet  long.  Each  chamber  is  about  6  feet  high, 
the  longitudinal  chambers  being  3  feet  wide,  and  the  terminal  chamber 
5  feet  wide,  as  shown  by  the  accompan3^g  plan  and  sections.  All  the 
chambers  are  built  of  rough  rubble  masonry,  and  are  covered  by  rough 
flags,  and  the  entire  structure  measures  about  120  feet  6  inches  long. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  in  connexion  with  this  souterrain  is  the 
ingenuity  displayed  in  the  construction  of  the  defensive  barriers  separat- 
ing the  chambers,  shown  in  the  plan  and  sections  on  the  opposite  page. 

At  each  there  is  a  strong  partition  built  across  the  chamber,  in  which 
there  is  a  small  doorway  or  opening  2  feet  6  inches  high,  and  2  feet 
wide,  and  the  reduced  doorway  or  peissage  is  again  covered  by  a  cross 
wall  built  15  inches  from  the  opening,  and  of  the  same  height,  so  that  a 
person  entering  must  get  over  the  protecting  screen  wall,  get  down  the 
15  inches  space,  and  then  through  the  doorway  or  passage  in  the  partition, 
which  measures  only  2  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet. 
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TJnlike  the  Bonterram  at  Ardtole,  and  mafij  others,  the  Bathmnllan 
sonterroiu  has  no  lateral  chambera,  but  the  character  of  the  mawniy  is 
Tciy  aiiuilar,  and  is  well  illuetrated  by  the  accompanyiag  photograph  of 


Ardtole  Soutemun,  Co.  Down — Oiduance  Surrey  Uap.     (49{)-) 
From  a  Fbolograph  by  Mr.  Welch. 

the  chamber  of  the  Ardtole  sonterraiu,  near  Ardglass,  at  a  point  H  on 
the  inch  Ordnance  Sheet,  No.  49. 

This  Ardtole  souterrain  ie  145  feet  long.     It  is  veil  preserred,  and 
is  occeesible  upon  application  to  the  owner  of  the  field. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  HI8T0ET  OF  NAVAN. 
By  J.  H.  HOORE,  M.A.,  Hon.  Looal  Sbc&btabt  fob.  South  Mbath. 


PAET  II. 

Tn  1641  tbe  great  rebellion  broke  out,  and  Navan,  being  in  the  track  of 
the  contending  parties  in  their  marches  and  countermarches  from 
Trim  to  Drogheda,  came  in  for  its  share  of  misfortune.  A  force  of  600  men 
was  sent  to  strengthen  the  garrison  of  Drogheda;  but  the  rebels  surprised 
them  in  a  fog  at  Julianstown,  and  cut  off  nearlj  the  whole  detachment. 
The  Meath  gentry,  who  were  to  a  man  Boyalists,  Conservatives,  and  Roman 
Catholics, found  themselves  in  an  evil  case  between  the  Lords  Justices,  who 
were  goading  them  to  rebellion,  and  O'Neill  and  his  kerns,  on  whom  they, 
as  Lords  of  the  Pale,  looked  down  with  supreme  contempt.  They  met  on 
the  hill  of  Crufty,  between  Duleek  and  Drogheda,  and  sent  to  O'Neill  to 
ask  wby  be  invaded  the  Pale.  On  his  profession  that  he  was  upholding 
the  cause  of  the  king,  in  an  evil  hour  they  joined  in  confederacy  with 
him.  Most  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  also  joined  O'Neill,  but  their 
bishop,  Thomas  Dease,  did  his  utmost  to  dissuade  them  from  joining  a 
cause  which  he  saw  had  small  prospect  of  ultimate  success.  A  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  gentry  was  held  on  the  bill  of  Tara,  and  they  were 
assigned  severally  the  task  of  raising  men  and  provisions  in  each  barony. 
Among  the  gentry  who  met  on  those  occasions  were  Lords  FingaU, 
Gormanston,  Louth,  Dunsany,  Netterville,  Slane,  Trimlestown,  Sir  R. 
Bamwall,  Patrick  Bamwall  of  Xilbrew,  Sir  Christopher  Bellew,  James 
Bath  of  Athcame,  N.  Darcy  of  Platten,  Patrick  Cusack  of  Qeraldstown, 
William  Halone  of  Lismullen,  Sedgrave  of  Killegland,  Lynam  of  Adams- 
town,  Gkoret  Aylmer  the  lawyer,  P.  Bermingham  of  the  Corballies,  Adam 
Cusack  of  Trevet,  Edward  Dowdall  of  Monkstown,  Nicholas  Dowdall  of 
Brownstown,  Laurence  Dowdall  of  Athlumney ,  and  Thomas  Nangle,  Baron 
of  the  Navan.  Thomas  Nangle  was  M.P.  for  Navan,  and  was  promptly 
expelled  from  the  Parliament,  and  subsequently  outlawed  with  his 
fellow-member,  Patrick  Manning,  and  all  the  other  gentry.  The  rebels, 
after  their  success  at  Julianstown,  pillaged  Meath  to  within  six  miles  of 
Dublin,  and  proceeded  to  besiege  Drogheda.  They  had  no  artillery,  and 
were  unable  to  prevent  the  garrison  from  receiving  provisions  by  sea. 
One  night  a  party  of  them  actually  got  inside  the  walls  at  a  weak  place, 
and  might  have  surprised  the  town  ;  but  they  made  such  a  noise  that  the 
alarm  was  raised,  and  they  were  all  killed.     At  last  the  rebels  raised  the 
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siege.     A  graphic  acconnt  of  the  effect  of  this  repnlse  is  giren  bj  two 
Gavan  clergymen.     The  relation  by  Henry  Jones,  D.D.,  of  proceedings 
in  Gavan,  ^m  October  23rd,  1641,  to  June,  15th,  1642,  from  appendix  to 
Aphorismical  Discovery* : — "  The  Gounty  of  Gavan  at  this  time  was  the 
receptacle  of  all  the  rebellious  lords,  gentlemen,  and  adherents  who  haTe 
been  forced  out  of  the  Gounties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Louth,  Monaghan,  and 
Fermanagh,  where  our  armies  have,  by  God's  power,  victoriously  marched. 
From  hence  were  sent  out  the  first  of  that  rebellious  rout,  who  dnrst 
nssume  the  boldness,  by  leaving  their  own  seats  to  make  incursions  upon 
us,  overrunning  the  Gounty  of  Meath,  and  surprising  the  towns  of  Trim, 
Kells,  Navan,  Ardbraccan,  and  Athboy ;  and  thence  proceeding  to  the 
siege  of  Drogheda.     "While  the  enemy  lost  some  time  about  KeUs,  Trim, 
Atliboy,  and  Navan,  we  gained  the  advantage  of  ordering  matters  to  best 
advantage  for  Dublin  and  Drogheda,  yet  so  as  by  some  miscarriage  the 
enemy  met  with  600  of  our  men  sent  to  Drogheda,  whom  they  defeated, 
and  after  much  mischief  settled  themselves  to  the  siege  of  the  town, 
where  by  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  the  governor,  that  place  found  them 
work,  to  the  preservation  of  Dublin  and  the  whole  kingdom." 

Deposition  of  Eev.  George  Greighton,  Rector  of  Lurgan,  Go.  Gavan 
(Lurgan  is  the  name  of  the  parish  in  which  the  town  of  Virginia  is 
situated)  : — 

''  After  the  0' Relies  were  returned  from  Drogheda  the  Karl  of  Fingal 
wrote  for  them  to  come  into  Meath,  but  the  O'Relies  were  suspicious 
that  the  Pale  had  some  purpose  to  bring  them  into  a  snare,  and  to  repay 
them  for  their  cruel  oppression  and  pillaging,  wherewith  they  wasted 
said  Gounty  Meath.  In  the  end  the  O'Relies  were  drawn  into  the 
Navan,  where  they  lay  some  time,  until  the  English  entered  Trim. 
Then  they  burned  Navan,  and  came  to  Kells,  from  Kells  they  went  to 
Athboy,  and  after  they  had  made  an  attempt  on  Trim,  and  were  shame- 
fully chased  thence,  they  burned  Athboy,  for  which  they  blamed  the 
people  of  Westmeath. 

"As  soon  as  the  English  came  abroad,  and  had  taken  Dundalk  'and 
Trim,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  Meath,  and  Louth,  fled  with  all  their 
goods  into  Gavan.  Day  and  night  there  came  through  Virginia  great 
droves  of  cattle,  and  great  carts  laden  with  trunks  and  howshold  {sio) 
stuff,  great  store  of  wheat  and  malt.  The  refugees  filled  all  the  houses 
in  Virginia,  among  them  was  Robert  Begg  of  the  Navan  .  .  .  Every 
Thursday  they  had  a  market  as  great,  and  methinks  greater,  than  ever 
was  at  Navan." 

While  the  rebels  were  at  Navan  in  April  1642,  Lord  Moore,  with  150 
troopers  and  100  dragoons,  went  from  Drogheda  towards  the  Navan,  and 
burnt  the  rebels'  quarters  round  about  it,  and  came  within  musket  shot 

1  Edited  by  J.  T.  Gilbert,  p.8.a. 
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of  the  town,  and  took  Lord  Gormaaston's  best  horse,  with  saddle  and 
f  amiture,  and  his  man  as  he  was  scouting  abroad.  This  Lord  Moore 
was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot  at  Fortlester,  near  Ballivor.  The  Lords  of 
the  Pale,  seeing  the  cause  was  hopeless,  tried  to  make  terms  with  the 
Lords  Justices,  but  in  vain,  and  the  rebellion  dragged  on  in  various  parts 
of  Ireland.  The  most  frightful  outrages  were  committed.  Cogan  gives 
extracts  from  a  pamphlet  detailing  some  of  them,  from  which  I  select 
those  committed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Navan. 

About  the  month  of  April,  1642,  the  soldiers  under  Orenville's 
command  killed  in  and  about  Navan  80  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
lived  under  protection,  and  42  men,  women,  and  children,  at  Doram* 
town.  Captain  Wentworth  and  his  company,  garrisoned  at  Dunmoe, 
killed  no  less  than  200  protected  persons  in  the  parishes  of  Donaghmore 
and  Slane,  and  in  the  barony  of  Morgallion,  and  many  more  in  the  towns 
{i.e.  townlands)  of  Ardmnlchan,  Kingstown,  and  Harristown.  Mrs. 
minor  Taafe  of  Tullaghanoge,  and  six  more  women  were  murdered  by 
soldiers  from  Trim,  and  a  blind  woman  aged  80  was  encompassed  with 
straw  and  burned.  The  same  sort  of  thing  was  going  on  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  narrative  winds  up  by  saying  that  many  thousands  of 
the  poor  inhabitants  were  destroyed  in  the  furze,  and  the  rest  for  the 
most  part  perished  of  famine. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1647,  the  rebels,  under  General  Preston,  were 
defeated  at  Dangan  Hill,  near  Trim.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Patrick  Bamwall 
of  Elilbrew,  informing  him  of  the  approach  of  O'Neill's  army,  and  urging 
him  to  wait  for  it,  was  found  among  Preston's  papers,  and  the  unfortunate 
gentleman,  aged  66,  was  arrested  and  put  on  the  rack  in  Dublin.  Several 
others  were  racked  and  tortured,  the  object  of  the  Lords  Justices  being 
to  extract  a  confession  that  Charles  I.  had  been  the  instigator  of  the 
rebellion.  To  revenge  this  defeat  Owen  Boo  ravaged  all  Meath  to 
within  two  miles  of  Dublin. 

For  three  years  more  the  civil  war  lasted,  and  then  the  Koyalists 
having  been  overcome,  and  the  king  beheaded,  Oliver  Cromwell  came 
over  as  Lieutenant-General  and  General  Governor,  and  finished  the 
rebellion  in  nine  months,  by  a  series  of  cruelties  that  almost  surpassed 
all  that  had  gone  before.  He  massacred  the  garrison  of  Drogheda  (some 
3000  men),  almost  to  a  man ;  the  few  who  escaped  were  sent  as  slaves  to 
Barbadoes.  He  burned  the  steeple  of  St.  Peter's,  then  full  of  people, 
just  as  the  Danes  had  burned  the  Bound  Towers  centuries  before.  He 
may  have  passed  through  or  close  to  Navan  on  his  road  to  Trim  and 
Athboy.  There  is  a  tradition  which  assigns  the  burning  of  Athlumney 
Castle  to  this  date,  the  story  being  that  two  sisters  occupied  Athlumney 
Castle,  and  Blackcastle  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  lady  of 
Blackcastle  made  an  agreement  with  her  sister  to  set  fire  to  their  mansions 
to  prevent  them  falling  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell  and  his  soldiers — a 
fire  lighted  on  one  to  be  the  signal  for  the  burning  of  the  other.      The 
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lady  of  Blackcastle  made  a  fire  of  brushwood  on  one  of  the  turrets,  and 
her  sister  of  Athlumney,  on  seeing  the  signal,  set  fire  to  her  castle,  which 
was  burned  down,  while  Blackcastle  remained  uninjured.  Another 
tradition,  however,  tells  that  Sir  Launcelot  Dowdall  burned  Athlumney 
Castle  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  King  William.  Dowdall  fled  to  the  Continent,  and  his  estates 
were  confiscated  in  1700.  The  casfle  now  belongs  to  Lord  Ath- 
lumney, a  title  conferred  on  his  father  Sir  William  Somerville,  in 
1863.1 

Cromwell,  having  put  down  the  rebellion,  proceeded  to  parcel  out  the 
rich  lands  of  Meath  and  the  adjoining  counties,  among  his  soldiers.  The 
unfortunate  owners,  nobility  and  gentry,  Normans  and  Englishmen, 
were  driven  from  their  homes  in  dead  of  winter,  to  the  lands  assigned  to 
them  in  Connaught.  Those  who  had  good  land  were  supposed  to  get 
the  good  districts  in  Connaught  and  so  on.  Many  died  from  the  hardships 
of  this  exile,  which  was  carried  out  in  the  most  brutal  manner.  At  the 
restoration  a  few  more  fortunate  than  the  rest,  got  back  some  of  the  lands 
they  had  formerly  owned,  and  we  still  number  Lords  Fingall,  Dunsany, 
and  Gormanston,  and  the  Bamwalls  among  our  gentry,  but  of  the  rest  who 
met  on  Tara,  not  one  is  now  represented  on  the  estates  they  then  held. 
Thomas  Nangle,  Baron  of  Navan,  though  outlawed,  seems  to  have  regained 
his  lands,  which  passed  to  a  Jocelyn  Nangle,  whose  daughter  and  heiress 
married  (about  1665),  Hugh  Preston.  A  couple  of  generations  later,  circ. 
1727,  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Preston,  married  Peter  Ludlow, 
grandnephew  to  the  famous  Parliamentary  General,  Edmimd  Ludlow. 
There  is  a  tablet  in  the  church  to  this  Peter  and  Mary  Ludlow,  aud  to 
their  son  Peter,  first  Earl  Ludlow,  and  Yiscount  Preston  and  Baron 
Ludlow  of  Ardsallagh.  He  married  Lady  Frances  Saunderson,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  who  all  died  unmarried.  The 
eldest  son,  Augustus,  became  the  second  Earl  Ludlow,  and  the  second  son 
George  James,  the  third  Earl.  The  latter  left  the  estates  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  gave  them  to  his  brother,  Lord  John  Russell,  created  in 
1861,  Earl  Russell  of  Kingston  Russell,  Co.  Dorset,  and  Yiscount 
Amberley,  of  Amberley,  Co.  Gloucester,  and  of  Ardsallagh,  Co.  Meath, 
who  was  succeeded  in  1878  by  his  grandson,  the  present  Earl,  to  whom 
the  estates  of  the  Nangles  now  belong.  There  were  however,  other 
members  of  the  family  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  appears  from  the  charter 


^  Another  account  of  the  burning  of  the  castle  is  given  in  Butler's  "  Journey  to 
Lough  Derg"  {Journal  B.S.A.,  vol.  ii..  Part  1,  p.  24) :— "  On  the  east  bank  of  the 
Boyne,  opposite  to  Navan,  are  the  ruins  of  the  great  House  of  Athlumnej;  'tis 
reported  that  one  of  the  families  of  the  Maguires  was  living  in  it  when  Oliver 
Cromwell  took  Drogheda,  and  to  prevent  OUver  from  getting  any  shelter  or  subsistence 
there,  set  that  stately  fabric  on  fire,  which  consumed  all  the  cunous  apartments,  which 
were  said  to  be  very  rich  and  costly." 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Magxiires  came  to  be  in  the  castle,  which  belonged  to 
the  Dowdalls. 
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of  James  II.,  1689,  in  which  John  Nangle  of  Nayao,  Arm^.,  is  designated 
Portreeye,  and  Walter  Nangle,  of  Nangle's  Oonrt,  a  burgess. 

The  first  Charter  constituting  Navan  a  borough,  seems  to  haye  been 
granted  by  Edward  lY.  in  1470.  This  Charter  was  revoked,  and  a  new 
Charter  granted  by  James  I.  in  1624.  James  I.  was  the  first  monarch 
who  treated  the  native  Irish  as  subjects  and  not  enemies.  As  part  of  his 
*  policy  he  revoked  all  existing  Charters  and  granted  fresh  Charters  instead, 
and  induced  the  gentry  and  many  of  the  Irish  chiefs  to  resign  their  lands 
to  him  and  accept  fresh  grants.  He  substituted  a  fixed  rent  to  the  chiefs 
for  the  old  tribal  enactions  of  coign  and  livery,  a  measure  which  was 
intended  to  be  a  relief  to  the  peasantry  now  converted  into  tenantry, 
bat  which  never  really  met  with  favour,  as  the  fixed  money  payment 
seemed  worse  than  the  uncertain  dues,  and  the  system  was  alien  and 
English,  and  has  been  a  hnitful  source  of  ill-feeling,  reaching  its  culmi- 
nation in  our  own  day. 

The  Charter  of  James  I.  recites  the  Charter  of  Edward  lY.  Robert 
Plunket  was  nominated  first  Provost,  and  William  Cusack,  Robert 
Everard,  Patrick  Begg,  Edmund  Manning,  Patrick  Halfpenny,  Jacob 
Roe,  John  Begg,  and  Walter  Bedlow,  the  first  Burgesses,  wiUi  power 
to  elect  a  ''  Clericus  Theolonii,  Anglie$  Town  Clerk,'*  to  have  the 
same  power  and  authority  as  the  town  clerks  of  Athlone  and  Athboy, 
and  two  ''  servientes  ad  clavam,"  '^  Sergeants  at  Mace."  The  provost 
to  be  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  both  of  the  town  and  county,  and  coroner 
and  clerk  of  the  market.  The  freemen  were  to  have  the  right  to  pass 
freely  and  quietly  and  were  exonerated  from  all  tolls,  taxes,  and  tallages, 
customs  or  impositions,  save  only  those  due  to  the  king  or  his  successors, 
through  all  ports,  stations,  and  places  in  Ireland.  No  wanderer  or 
''extraneus,  Angliee  fforiner,"  was  to  set  up,  exercise,  or  use  any  art, 
service  or  handicraft  until  admitted  a  freeman.  Ko  foreigner  to  sell  by 
retail  except  on  market-day  during  the  market.  No  one  to  bake  bread 
for  sale  except  a  freeman. 

A  new  Charter  was  granted  by  James  II.  during  his  short  stay  in 
Ireland  in  1689.^  In  it  prsopositus  is  translated  Portriffe.    The  number  of 


^  The  book  entitled  ''  The  State  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  under  the  late  King 
James  II.,"  giyes  an  account  of  the  burning  of  Mr.  Thomas  Corker's  house  at 
Donaghmore  on  Sunday,  May  6,  1689 : — **  Mr.  Corker  observine  about  All  Saints 
that  the  English  and  Protestants  began  to  fly,  freely  asked  the  Irish  gentlemen  in  his 
naighbourhood  what  advice  they  would  give  him  as  to  his  removal,  having  a  ffreat 
&imly,  who  answered,  0  dear  sir,  do  not  stir,  for  if  the  world  were  on  fire  you  have 
no  reason  to  fear,  for  you  have  been  so  obliging  to  us,  your  neighbours,  and  to  all 
aorts,  that  none  will  harm  you,  but  rather  protect  you — yet  immediately  fell  on  his 
stock  and  took  part  away.  He  then  removed  to  Dublin,  leaving  his  hap^gard  and 
household  goods,  but  occasionally  went  down  to  look  after  them.  All  his  stock  of 
sheep,  black  cattle,  and  horses  were  taken,  and  soldiers  from  Naran,  conmianded  by 
Captain  Farrell,  fetched  away  aU  his  com  and  hay. 

"  Some  of  his  Irish  servants  telling  him  it  was  not  safe  to  lie  in  his  own  house,  he 
lay  in  a  neighbour's  on  Friday  night,  and  next  day  went  to  Dublin.  However,  they 
burned  his  house  on  Sunday  night,  6th  May,  believing  he  was  in  it,  and  afterwaids 
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burgesses  is  increased  to  twenty-four,  and  they  were  to  return  two 
members  to  Parliament.^    The  Corporation  nominated  were : — 

John  Kangle  of  Navan,  Arm.    FortrifPe. 

Christopher  Fleming,  Lord  Baron  of  Slane. 

Gerald  Aylmer,  Bart. 

John  Dillon,  Ent. 

Nicholas  Cusack  of  Cussingstowive,  Ar. 

Christopher  Cusack  of  Ratholdron,  Ar. 

Walter  Nangle  of  Nangle's-conrt,  Ar. 

Edward  Ford  of  Tara. 

Francis  Mara  of  Nayan. 

Bichard  Janns  of  Blackcastle,  Ar. 

Stopford  of  Newhall,  Ar. 

Patrick  Dowdall  of  Athluny,  Ar. 

Edmund  Eeyly  of  Navan,  Mercat. 

James  Janns  of  Blackcastle,  gener. 

John  Barry  of  Eiverstown,  genr. 

Geo.  Darcy  of  Dunmoe,  genr. 

William  Porter  of  Farganstown,  genr. 

Patrick  Plunket,  genr. 

James  Dowdall  of  Navan,  Mercat. 

Stephen  Cormick  of  Navan,  genr. 

Patrick  Eyerar  of  Nayan,  genr. 

Terence  O'Brien  of  Nayan,  genr. 

Christopher  Cusack  of  Corballis. 

Robert  Cusack  of  Staffordstown,  genr.,  and 

Francis  Farrell,  mere. 

The  Portreeye  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  John  Barry  to  be  town 
clerk  for  life  ;  Bichard  Barry  Becorder. 

The  minute  book  of  the  Corporation  from  1739  to  1808  is  still  in  ex- 
istence, and  in  the  possession  of  B.  K.  Metge,  Esq.  There  is  not  much  in 
it  beyond  a  recital  of  the  summoning  of  the  burgesses  to  elect  a  Portreeve 
eyery  Michaelmas,  and  the  names  of  the  Portreeyes.  The  burgesses 
present  signed  the  book,  so  there  is  a  good  collection  of  autographs. 
From  them  we  learn  that  the  freedom  of  the  town  was  thought  worth 
haying  by  gentlemen  liying  in  all  parts  of  Meath,  and  eyen  of  Louth. 
The  Preston  family  had  abnost  a  monopoly  of  the  office  of  Portreeye,  for  a 

said  he  had  ordered  his  own  serrants  to  hum  it ;  and  soon  after  came  up  one  William 
Carton,  his  shepherd,  who  told  him  that  the  Friars  and  Priests  in  Navan  were  very 
angry  with  him,  and  threatened  him,  hecause  he  did  not  countenance  that  report,  and 
own  hiB  seryants  had  humt  his  house  by  his  orders.  All  this  was  done  by  the 
neighbourhood  within  three  or  four  miles  of  him." 

^  The  borough  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union,  and  £16,000  paid  as  compensation — 
half  to  John  Cord  Tara,  and  half  to  Peter  Eaxl  Ludlow,  the  Hon.  Aug.  Ludlow, 
commonly  called  Lord  Preston,  and  the  Portreeye,  freembn,  and  burgesses  of  Nayan. 
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long  seriea  of  years.  Among  the  other  names  which  occur  are  Edward 
and  James  Noy  (there  is  a  monument  to  a  William  Noy  in  the  chnrch)  ; 
Peter  Metge  (1746,  52,  54, 60,  62,  64,  68)  seyen  times ;  P.  Eooney  three 
times  (he  died  in  1774  in  office,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard) ; 
Philip  Stapleton  also  died  in  office^  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard ; 
Pochrich  Dancey,  and  seyeral  members  of  the  Barry  family. 

In  1742  a  resolution  was  passed  that  no  swine  should  be  allowed  on 
the  streets  under  a  penalty  of  !«.,  and  next  year  it  was  ordered  that  they 
should  be  houghed  or  killed.  There  is  a  similar  resolution  on  the  books 
of  the  Dublin  Corporation.  In  1745  part  of  the  town  wall  was  repaired. 
In  1754  it  was  ordered  that  ''the  severall  holes  in  the  mean  cosway  in 
the  street  of  this  town  be  immediately  repaired."  In  1768  Joseph 
Preston,  k.p.,  presented  a  bell,  which  was  hung  in  the  church,  and  the 
old  bell  was  sent  to  Dublin  and  sold  to  buy  a  pulpit.  Mr.  Preston's  bell 
was  probably  sold  in  1823  when  the  present  bells  were  got  for  the  church. 
In  1776  forty  acres  of  commons  were  granted  to  Dr.  Beaufort  for  agleboi 
and  thirty  acres  for  a  schoolhouse.  The  latter  was  to  be  at  a  rent  of  15s.  per 
acre  for  lives  of  Dr.  Beaufort  and  Mr.  Barry,  and  27«.  afterwards.  These 
grants  must  have  fallen  through,  and  there  is  no  reference  to  them  in  the 
vestry  minutes.  In  1785  John  Pay  widened  the  Dublin  gate  ten  feet, 
and  in  1778  John  Gusack,  distiller,  widened  the  approach  to  the  old 
bridge  six  feet.  These  are  the  only  references  to  anything  except  the 
names  of  the  officers.  The  succeeding  book  from  1808  to  1840,  when  the 
old  Corporation  was  abolished,  is  lost,  and  the  books  of  the  Town  com- 
missioners contain  little  but  lists  of  wages  and  accounts,  out  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  extract  anything  of  interest. 

The  Corporation,  like  the  Corporations  of  other  towns,  owned  a  con- 
siderable estate  called  the  Commons  of  Navan,  but  erery  acre  has  been 
lost,  and  is  now  held  in  fee-simple  by  the  representatives  of  the  squatters 
who  were  allowed  to  take  possession.  The  Eells  Commissioners  own  the 
Commons  of  Lloyd,  and  the  rent  suffices  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
town,  and  no  rates  are  levied.  Trim  and  Drogheda  still  possess  con- 
siderable property,  but  Navan  has  lost  all. 

When  Lewis  wrote  his  Topographical  Dictionary  in  1836,  although  a 
Portreeye  was  annually  chosen,  the  Corporation  was  virtually  extinct. 
The  borough  court  had  issued  no  processes  since  1820,  and  had  fallen 
into  total  disuse,  and  the  borough  officers  exercised  no  municipal 
jurisdiction. 
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ON  A  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  PAGAN  SEPULCHRAL  MOUND 
IN  THE  GROUNDS  OF  OLD  CONNAUGHT,  NEAR  BRAY, 
COUNTY  DUBLIN. 

Bt  W.  F.  WAKEMAN»  Hon.  Fbllow  akd  Hon.  Local  Sbckbta&t  pok 

South  Dublin. 

T>EFOBB  touchmg  on  the  subject  of  this  remarkable  '^  find,"  it  will  be 
well  to  state  bow  the  discoyery  first  came  under  my  notice.  The 
facts  are  as  follows: — One  day  in  August  last,  while  engaged  in 
cataloguing  a  portion  of  the  antiquities  belonging  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  now  deposited  in  our  National  Museum,  Kildare-street,  I  was 
waited  upon  by  the  Rev.  R.  Scriven,  Secretary  to  his  Grace  Lord  Plunket» 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  by  whom  I  was  placed  in  communication  with  the 
Hon.  B.  John  Plunket,  son  of  his  Lordship,  who  wished  me  to  report  on 
the  general  features  of  the  discovery.  Upon  asking  how  it  was  that  I 
had  the  honour  of  being  so  selected,  the  reply  came  that,  ''  as  Hon. 
Secretary  for  South  Dublin,  Old  Connaught  was  clearly  within  my 
diocese." 

A  few  introductory  remarks  may  not  be  here  out  of  place.    It  need 
scarcely  be  surprising  how  recent  and  imperfect  is  the  knowledge  we 
possess  of  sepulchral  and  other  usages  practised  in  Ireland  amongst  the 
archaic  tribes  by  whom  this  island,  as  indeed  that  of  Britain,  would 
seem  to  have  been  first  occupied.     Our  antiquarian  writers  of  the  last 
century,  and,  sad  to  say,  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  present,  as  a  rule, 
were  given  to  indulge  in  extravagant  statements  which  they  boldly 
published,  and,  in  a  manner,  dared  their  too  confiding  readers  to  challenge. 
A  time,  however,  gradually  arrived  when,  by  careful  examination  of  our 
ancient  monuments  themselves,  much  of  the  obscurity  in  which  their 
character  had  been  involved  became  dispelled.     The  result,  so  far,  is 
very  promising.     The  cromleac  is  no  longer  held  to  be  a  Druid's  altar, 
constructed  for  purposes  of  human  sacrifice ;  its  sepulchral  character  has 
been  sufficiently  and  completely  vindicated  by  use  of  the  spade.    The 
stone  circle,  so  long  regarded  as  a  Druidical  temple,  in  like  manner, 
resolves  into  the  character  of  a  mausoleum.    The  great  Firbolgian  stone 
forts  of  Aran  and  the  west  have  been  assigned  to  their  proper  place  in  the 
catalogue  of  Irish  monuments  of  remote  antiquity,  and  have  ceased  to  be 
looked  upon  as  sites  of  early  Christian  monasticism.     The  true  story  of 
our  famous  round  tower  bel&ies  has  been  ably  told,  and  the  wonder  now 
is  that  their  exact  character  could  so  long  have  remained  in  doubt.     Our 
so-called  Danish  forts,  by  which  the  face  of  Ireland  is  mottied,  cannot 
now  be  looked  upon  as  Scandinavian  works — they  are  J)anaan,  not  Daniih. 
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As  with  the  cromleacs  and  circles,  the  mystery  in  which  they  were 
flLhrouded,  has,  in  a  great  measure,  heen  dispelled  hy  agency  of  spade, 
fihoyel,  and  pick.  In  one  branch  of  archaeological  investigation,  within 
the  last  forty  years  or  so,  vast  strides  have  been  made.  I  woidd 
paridcnlarly  refer  to  the  question  of  the  crannogs  or  lake  dwellings,  of 
which,  at  least,  180  have  been  found  in  this  country,  and  haye  been 
more  or  less  ably  described.  Materials  throwing  light  on  the  progress  of 
ancient  culture  in  the  British  Islands  generally,  and  in  Ireland  in 
particular,  come  to  light  almost  daily.  Indeed,  as  already  intimated, 
much  has  lately  been  done,  and  in  essaying  to  trace  back  the  long  line  of 
our  ancestry  through  their  handiwork,  we  are  enabled  even  now  in 
goodly  measure  to  extend  our  view  beyond  the  horixon  of  the  farthest 
stretch  of  hazy  tradition. 

Most  of  my  hearers  are  doubtless  well  acquainted  with  the  more 
common  forms  of  sepulture  of  early  date  as  found  in  Erin  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  cromleac,  the  stone  circle,  the  cist-bearing  mound  composed  of  earth 
mixed  with  stones,  the  chambered  cam,  as  at  Newgrange,  Dowth,  and 
many  other  localities ;  the  plain  cist,  without  mound  or  circle,  usually 
enclosing  a  sepulchral  vessel,  and  a  quantity,  more  or  less,  of  calcined 
human  bones,  often  intermixed  with  those  of  some  of  the  lower  animals, 
most  frequently  those  of  the  dog.  The  stone  cists  or  chambers  in  which 
earthen  and  occasionally  stone  sepulchral  vessels  appear,  are  of  various 
forms  and  sizes.  In  general  they  are  simply  rectangular,  composed  of 
large  flags  placed  on  end,  and  roofed  with  similar  stones,  generally  of 
considerable  size.  Be  it  remarked  that  along  with  the  vessels  and  burnt 
bones  entire  human  skeletons,  or  portions  only,  not  unfrequently  occur; 
these,  as  a  rule,  show  no  action  of  fire.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  my  present  communication  to  describe  at  any  length  the 
varieties  and  characteristics  of  ordinary  mortuary  structures  as  found  in 
Ireland.  I  hope  this  evening  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  meeting  to  a 
peculiar  form  of  archaic  monument  which  appears  hitherto  almost 
entirely  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Irish  antiquaries.  I  refer  to  a 
sepulchral  mound  situate  on  the  grounds  of  Old  Connaught,  near  Bray, 
in  the  demesne  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  As  far  as  I  know 
but  one  such  mausoleum  had  hitherto  been  noticed.  The  exception 
occurs  not  far  from  the  village  of  Blacklion,  on  the  borders  of  Cavan  and 
Permanagh,  and  was  illustrated  by  me  in  the  pages  of  our  Jourml, 

Ths  Paoak  Sepulcheal  MouNn  at  Old  Coknauoht, 

COVNXT    DUBLIK. 

It  has  frequently  been  remarked  how  fond  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  Erin  were  of  selecting  crowning  eminences  as  sites  to  form  the  last 
resting-place  on  earth  for  their  dead.  On  a  beautiful  slope  commanding 
a  grand  view  of  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  Mountains,  and  of  the  sea, 
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stoody  and  still,  in  part,  remains,  a  knock  of  glacial  formation,  some- 
wliat  conical  in  form,  and  composed  of  yellow  clay  and  water-worn 
boulders^  This  natural  hillock,  which  is  environed  by  a  broad  ditch, 
would  seem  at  an  extremely  early  period  of  society  in  Ireland  to 
have  been  used  by  natives  of  the  locality  as  an  eminence  upon  which 
to  stretch  their  dead,  over  whom  they  spread  a  layer  of  earth  vary- 
ing in  thickness  from  about  four  to  six  or  eight  feet.  It  is  only  in 
the  darker  coloured  and  artificial  portion  of  the  mound  that  human  or 
other  bones  and  work  of  man's  hands  occurred.  At  least  five  skeletons 
lay  extended  on  the  glacial  clay,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  no 
remains  of  cists  were  found  about  them.  In  the  superincumbent  earth, 
artificially  raised,  occurred  an  immense  quantity  of  the  bones  of  the  old 
Irish  long-nosed  pig,  of  deer,  goats,  short-homed  cattle,  and  probably  of 
other  animals,  all  of  them  which  had  contained  marrow,  being  split  and 
opened,  no  doubt  the  relics  of  a  great  funeral  feast  or  feasts. 

A  selection  of  these  remains  is  here  laid  before  the  Meeting.  Much 
wood  charcoal  occurred  at  various  elevations,  and  all  over  the  mound,  or 
rather  within  its  artificial  portion. 

It  must,  I  believe,  for  ever  rest  a  doubtful  question  whether  this 
place  of  graves  was  a  settled  cemetery  for  a  chieftain  and  his  family, 
relations,  &c.,  or  whether  the  interments  may  not  rather  point  to  a  scene 
of  violence  in  which  not  a  few  human  lives  were  lost.  The  preponderance 
of  evidence  paints  to  this — that  the  spot  had  been  selected  as  a,fert  or  tuatm^ 
%,e,  burial-place,  by  members  of  some  long  forgotten  clan  or  tribe  who  had 
their  being  in  the  old  old  age,  when  bronze  was  sparingly  used,  and  when 
stone,  bone,  and  shells  were  still  in  requisition  as  materials  in  the 
manufacture  of  weapons  and  personal  appendages — the  term  ornament, 
in  this  connexion,  being  scarcely  admissible. 

Unfortunately  I  am  at  present  unable  to  produce  more  than  one  of 
the  human  skulls,  and  portions  of  one  of  the  skeletons,  which,  I  may 
state,  were  unearthed  by  labourers  engaged  in  raising  gravel.  These  now 
before  the  Meeting  had  been  secured  and  secreted  by  members  of  his 
Grace's  family.  Others  may  yet  be  recovered,  Mr.  Flunket  having  kindly 
promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  cause  them  once  more  to  be  brought 
to  light.  The  specimen  on  the  table  is,  no  doubt,  characteristic  of  a 
primitive  long-headed  race  by  whom  the  majority  of  our  pie-historic 
monuments  of  earth  or  stone  were  constructed.  That  these  people  had 
not  made  much  advancement  from  an  extremely  rude  condition  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  character  of  some  of  their  handiwork  which  accompanied 
the  osseous  remains.  Many  portions  of  coarsely  designed  and  imperfectly 
baked  earthen  vases  occurred  ;  these  were,  doubtless,  pieces  of  food- 
holders  which  had  been  used  during  the  celebration  of  funeral  rites. 
They  resemble  in  every  respect  fragments  of  archaic  vessels  found  on  the 
sites  of  early  settlements  on  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland,  as  at  Ballintoy, 
county  Antrim.     Of  such  ware  the  Kev.  George  Buick  has  lately,  in  the 
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pages  of  our  Journal^  described  some  interesting  examples.  Several 
perforated  stones  and  some  marine  shells  prepared  for  stringing  had,  in 
all  probability,  formed  portions  of  necklaces  or  of  armlets.  About  one- 
half  of  a  stone  bracelet  rewarded  a  careful  search  amongst  the  dSbr$$, 
There  were  a  few  roughly-fashioned  bone  pins,  and  parts  of  two  fibuls 
formed  of  bronze.  Some  mould-like  objects,  consisting  of  baked  clayi  also 
appeared.  One  of  these,  unfortunately  imperfect,  was  obviously  used  in 
•casting  sword  blades,  such  as  we  are  familiar  with  in  bronze.  Another, 
■a  small  slab,  is  highly  remarkable,  exhibiting,  as  it  does,  upon  one  side  a 
groove  into  which  something  like  an  inscription  appears  to  have  been 
scratched  while  yet  the  clay  was  soft.  The  characters  are  extremely 
aimilar  to  some  described  by  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  as  occurring 
on  the  cromleac  of  Lennore,  county  Tyrone. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  most  curious  of  the  objects  discovered  in  the 
mound  are  a  couple  of  small  slabs  of  stone  which  exhibit,  in  miniature, 
scorings,  evidently  artificial  and  executed  with  intention, '  exactly 
analogous  to  many  of  the  rude  rock-markings  so  common  in  not  a  few 
districts  in  Ireland,  a  kind  of  work  which  has  for  years  resisted  the  best 
efforts 'of  some  of  our  most  accomplished  antiquaries  to  decipher  or 
•explain.    These  scored  slabs  are  represented  as  figs.  5  and  8,  opposite. 

It  is  intended  that  an  exhaustive  and  detailed  account  of  the  contents 
of  the  mound  shall  be  published,  with  illustrations,  in  the  pages  of 
this  Journal.  The  subject  is  too  voluminous  to  be  disposed  of  in  one 
communication,  so,  for  the  present,  only  the  remains  figured  in  the 
accompanying  Plates  are  fully  brought  under  observation. 

In  the  meantime  antiquaries  will  be  glad  to  learn  that,  owing  to  the 
watchful  care  over  the  diggings  (which  are  still  in  progress)  exercised 
by  the  Plunket  family,  including  his  Grace  the  Archbishop,  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  object  of  interest  which  may  be  found  during  future 
-operations  will  be  lost  to  archaeological  science. 

Pins  formed  of  bone  are  known  to  be  amongst  the  earliest  works  of 
human  hands  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  British  Islands,  or  indeed, 
in  the  European  Continent.  They  appear  occasionally  accompanied  with 
•calcined  human  and  other  remains,  within  cinerary  urns  and  food- 
holders,  which  are  with  us  strictly  pre-historic.  Sometimes  along  with  them 
occur  arrow-heads  and  other  implements  composed  of  flint  or  stone.  In 
general  the  examples  found  in  connexion  with  Pagan  sepulture  are  well 
formed,  with  round  poUshed  shanks  gradually  tapering  to  a  point.  The 
top,  as  a  rule,  is  somewhat  broader  than  the  thickest  part  of  the  stem,  and 
is  not  unfrequently  perforated,  the  aperture  having,  doubtless,  been 
intended  for  the  reception  of  a  ligament  by  which  the  pin  was  more  or 
less  loosely  attached  to  the  dress  of  its  wearer. 

Pins  formed  of  wood,  and  sometimes  beautifully  decorated  in  a  style 
suggestive  of  what  has  been  termed  the  ''Late  Bronze"  period  have 
occasionally  been  found  amongst  the  dihrU  of  our  crannogs.    Such  objects 
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may  often  have  been  deposited  within  burial  urns  or  cists,  but  ligneous 
matter,  in  such  receptacles,  would  naturally  soon  decay  and  leave  no 
trace.  Remains  of  bronze  fibulae  have  now  and  then  been  discovered  in 
Irish  sepulchral  vessels.  A  fine  example  from  the  great  pagan  cemetery 
of  Carrowmore,  near  Sligo,  as  weU  as  the  urn  in  which  it  occurred,  may 
be  seen  in  the  Petrie  collection  of  Celtic  antiquities  now  deposited  in  our 
National  Museum,  Kildare-street.  A  similar  "find"  preserved  in  the 
same  Museum  was  made,  some  few  years  ago,  in  Aran,  county  Galway. 
We  need  not,  with  these  examples  in  view,  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  in 
the  Old  Connaught  mound,  bronze  as  well  as  bone  pins  appeared.  Of  the 
former  I  shall  presently  treat. 

Fig.  1,  on  the  opposite  page,  shows  a  roughly  formed  pin  of  bone, 
now  in  two  pieces.  Its  stem  is  somewhat  angular  in  plan,  and  seems 
to  have  been  fashioned  by  aid  of  some  sharp  metallic  instrument.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  head ;  and  altogether,  the  specimen  is 
one  of  the  rudest  examples  of  its  class  known.  Nevertheless  it  would 
be  unsafe  on  that  account  to  pronounce  it  older  than  many  of  its  better 
formed  fellows  discovered  elsewhere. 

Fig.  2  seems  to  have  been  the  bone  of  a  bird,  slightly  pared,  and 
utilised  as  a  pin. 

Fig.  3. — This  was  a  fine  example  of  the  perforated  bone  pin,  or  perhaps 
needle.  TJnfortimately  only  the  upper  portion  has  been  recovered,  but 
enough  remains  to  show  that  it  had  been  carefully  designed,  and  that, 
like  others  of  its  class  found  in  Pagan  graves,  it  was  carefully  smoothed 
and  highly  polished. 

Fig.  4.— Remains  of  a  bone  pin,  formed  evidently,  like  fig.  1,  by 
aid  of  some  sharp  cutting  instrument,  probably  composed  of  hardened 
bronze,  or  possibly  of  iron,  or  even  of  steel.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
primary  introduction  of  iron  to  this  country,  but  we  learn  from 
Csesar  that,  in  his  time,  roughly  speaking  2000  years  ago,  our  next- 
door  neighbours  and  near  cousins,  the  Britons,  possessed  instruments  in 
plenty  of  that  most  useful  of  all  metals ;  and  if  they  had  it  then,  and 
as  it  would  appear  for  ages  previously,  why  not  the  people  of  Erin,  whose 
ports,  we  are  told  on  the  best  authority,  were  better  known  to  the  traders 
of  antiquity  than  were  those  of  the  more  eastern  island  ? 

Fig.  5. — We  find  here  another  clearly  cut  bone.  It  looks  like  the 
handle  of  some  instrument,  but  is  broken  and  imperfect  at  one  extremity, 
so  that  its  original  purpose  is  likely  to  remain  a  matter  for  conjecture. 

Fig.  6. — About  one-half  of  a  stone  bracelet  or  armlet,  fiat  on  the 
interior  of  the  curve,  externally  semi-cylindrical.  Bracelets  formed  of 
jet  or  of  glass,  of  about  the  same  size,  and  in  form  perfectly  similar,  have 
been  found  in  Ireland,  under  various  circumstances,  especially  in  con- 
nexion with  pre-historic  remains,  and  in  some  of  our  earliest  flint  and 
bronze  bearing  crannogs.  There  are  several  stone  rings  in  the  collection 
of  the  Academy,  but  unfortunately  particulars  of  their  discovery  do  not 
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appear  to  have  been  recorded.  A  very  curious  example  measuring  about 
four  inches  in  external  diameter,  and  having  upon  it  a  second  and  smaller 
ring,  was  discovered  some  years  ago,  in  a  bog,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Toppid  Mountain,  near  Tempo,  county  Fermanagh.  This  remarkable 
relic  was  presented  by  Mr.  Bannon,  of  Cavancarragh,  in  whose  keeping  it 
was  seen  by  Mr.  Day,  of  Cork,  and  by  myself,  to  a  member  of  the  Collum 
family,  of  Belvieu,  close  to  EnniskiUen.  It  probably  still  remains  in  the 
possession  of  the  gentleman  referred  to.  These  rings,  thus  linked,  must 
hare  been  cut  out  of  one  piece,  just  in  the  manner  that  certain  well* 
known  Chinese  box-shaped  puzzles  are  manufactured  in  ivory.  Curiously 
enough  amongst  the  golden  glories  exhibited  in  the  Academy  may  be  seen 
a  pair  of  connected  rings  exactly  similar  to  the  Toppid  mountain  find,  but 
that  the  material  is  gold.  Now  the  greater  mass  of  our  golden  antiquities 
is  usually  referred  by  antiquaries  of  trusted  judgment  to  the  so-called 
"  Age  of  Bronze,"  that  is  to  an  undefined  period  when  the  use  of  that 
metal,  at  least  in  the  south  and  west  of  Europe,  largely  prevailed,  but  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  iron.  I  have  ventured  on  the  foregoing  slight  degres* 
sion,  believing  that  the  facts  pointed  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  Toppid 
Mountain  rings  and  the  old  Connaught  bracelet  were  formed  by  aid  of 
metallic  tools,  whether  of  hardened  bronze,  iron,  or  even  of  steel,  need  not 
here  be  discussed. 

Fig.  7. — The  time  has  perhaps  not  yet  arrived  when  anything  like  a  com- 
plete and  final  classification  of  the  flint  and  stone  antiquities,  palseoHthic  and 
neolithic,  so  commonly  unearthed  in  Ireland,  should  be  essayed.  New 
varieties  constantly  occur ;  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  believe  that  many 
years  must  elapse  before  types,  at  present  undreamt  of,  shall  have  found 
place  in  our  public  museums,  or  in  private  cabinets.  In  fig.  7  will  be  seen 
a  careful  etching  of  a  small,  worked  stone,  which  was,  no  doubt,  the  head  of 
an  arrow,  javelin,  or  light  spear.  A  groove  for  the  reception  of  some  species 
of  thong,  or  ligament,  by  which  it  was  secured  to  the  shaft,  is  distinctly 
marked  on  one  of  its  sides.  This  waif  is  unique  in  collections  of  antiqui- 
ties found  in  Ireland.  In  point  of  form  it  bears  considerable  resemblance 
to  objects  of  an  unknown  age  discovered  in  American  mounds.  It  is, 
however,  much  smaller  than  any  Transatlantic  specimen  which  I  remem- 
ber to  have  seen,  and  rather  approaches  the  medium  size  of  the  ordinary 
flint  arrow-head  used  by  early  Irish  and  British  tribes.  If  this  were 
the  only  antique  found  in  Old  Connaught  it  would  make  the  moand  there 
most  notable  to  antiquaries. 

Fig.  8. — As  already  intimated,  numberless  bits  of  charcoal  were  dis- 
covered mixed  with  fragments  of  rude  pottery,  bones  of  beasts,  birds,  and 
fishes,  oyster  and  other  marine  shells,  plentifully  scattered  through  the 
upper  and  aitificial  layer.  As  none  of  the  osseous  remains  of  the  lower 
animals  exhibited  any  indication  of  the  action  of  fire,  and  as  the  human 
skeletons  were  entire,  and  certainly  unbumt,  the  charcoal  would  seem 
to  be  simply  a  relic  of  fires  which  had  been  kindled  for  cooking  purposes 
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on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  foneral  rites  or  feasts.  A  specimen 
is  here  figured  in  order  to  show  the  average  size  of  the  fragments.  Hand- 
stones,  used  as  hammers  in  splitting  the  marrow-bearing  bones,  will  be 
found  described  and  illustrated  in  the  second  part  of  this  Paper.  They 
are  in  no  respect  dissimilar  to  remains  of  like  class  found  in  kitchen- 
middens  throughout  the  country. 

In  yarious  parts  of  Ireland,  sea  and  occasionally  land  shells  are  somo" 
times  found  within  sepulchral  vessels.  They  have  also  occurred  in  cists 
containing  human  remains,  burnt  or  unbumt,  together  with  arrow- 
heads, knives,  &c.,  composed  of  worked  flint  or  stone.  Upon  exami- 
nation the  shells  in  question  are  found  to  have  been  carefully  ground 
down  at  their  smaller  end,  in  order  to  form  an  aperture  through  which  a 
string  could  be  passed.  In  this  manner,  these  often  pretty  objects,  when 
strung  together,  partook  of  the  character  of  beadis,  and  were  used  to  form 
necklaces  or,  perhaps  at  times,  armlets. 

Not  far  from  the  Boyal  Hibernian  School,  Phosnix-park,  Dublin,  may 
be  seen  an  interesting  example  of  the  cist,  or  smaller  kind  of  cromleac, 
such  as  often  appears  in  cams,  or  earthen  sepulchral  mounds,  so  common 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland. 

Within  the  chamber  lay  the  skeletons  of  two  human  beings,  and,  strange 
to  say,  part  of  that  of  a  third,  as  also  some  bones  of  an  animal,  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  a  dog.  Beneath  each  skull  were  found  groups  of  sea 
shells  {Nerita  littoralU)  which  had  been  ground  in  the  manner  referred  to ; 
and  which  had  unquestionably  formed  necklaces,  some  portions  of  the 
vegetable  fibre  upon  which  they  had  been  strung  still  remaining.  All 
the  remains  found  in  connexion  with  the  PhoBuix-park  discovery  are 
on  view  in  the  antiquarian  collection  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  now 
deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  department  of  Science  and  Art,  Kildare- 
street. 

In  the  same  unequalled  gathering  of  primitive  Celtic  antiquities  are 
several  mortuary  vessels,  now  in  process  of  arrangement,  which  still  hold 
land  and  marine  sheUs,  portions  of  their  original  contents. 

Figs.  9,  10,  11,  and  12  show  examples  of  the  shell  commonly  called 
periwinkle,  found  in  the  Old  Connaught  heap.  They  are  still  staunch 
and  strong,  but  slightly  imperfect,  having  been  evidently  ground  at  their 
smaUer  ends  in  order  to  fit  them  for  stringing.  That  they  formed  portions 
of  necklaces  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  by  all  who  take  the  least  trouble 
to  examine  the  style  in  which  they  had  been  manipulated.  The  edges  of 
the  artificial  apertures  are  flat  and  sharp,  'and  exhibit  no  show  of  natural 
decay  or  denudation. 

It  may  be  not  out  of  place  here  to  mention  that  shell  necklaces  are 
still  commonly  worn  by  dwellers  on  our  Atlantic  coast,  and  indeed  else- 
where in  Ireland.  For  instance,  tourists  to  Bundoran,  county  Donegal^ 
are  sometimes  uncomfortably  beset  by  peripatetic  merchants,  usually  of 
tender  age,  who  seem  to  trade  only  in  such  truly  old-world  vanities.    They 
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wear  them  themselyes,  and  would  have  Tisitors  follow  the  local  fashion, 
or  invest  in  at  least  one  as  a  souvenir. 

The  holed  pebbles  represented  in  figs.  13, 14,  and  15,  in  all  likelihood 
formed  portion  of  a  necklace,  of  which  fig.  14  was  the  pendant.  Beads 
of  stone  of  various  descriptions  are  not  uncommon  in  our  public  or  private 
museums.  There  can  be  no  question  that  many  remains  of  this  class  are 
of  high  antiquity,  but  that  not  a  few  are  of  comparatively  late  date  is  a 
subject  which  admits  of  no  doubt.  In  Ireland  stone  beads  have  been 
found  within  cinerary  urns,  in  sepulchral  food-holders,  in  cists,  in  burial 
mounds,  and,  not  unfrequently,  in  crannogs.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  thciy  may  not  always  have  been  parts  of  necklaces,  but  were,  at 
least  occasionally  worn  singly  as  a  charm  or  talisman.  During  my  visit 
to  the  Aran  Islands,  county  Galway,  in  company  with  the  late  Dr. 
0'J)onovan  (now  a  good  many  years  ago),  I  found  it  a  practice  amongst 
some  of  the  natives  to  wear  beneath  their  vests,  suspended  from  their  necks, 
certain  perforated  stones,  several  of  which  were  elaborately  engraved  with 
emblems  of  a  sacred  character.  Of  one  specimen  I  was  permitted  by  its 
owner  to  make  a  drawing,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  amongst 
O'DonoVan's  Letters  relating  to  Ajan,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  exact  similarity,  in 
every  respect,  between  the  above  Old  Connaught  examples  and  certain 
perforated  stones  of  an  unascertained,  but  certainly  remote,  age,  figured 
in  a  work  recently  published,  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  certain 
Continental  antiquities.  The  volume  referred  to  may  be  seen  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Fig.  16. — Portion  of  a  deer's  horn,  one  of  several  pieces  discovered  in 
the  mound,  may  be  here  pointed  to,  as  it  bears,  unmistakable  evidence  of 
having  been  cut  or  sawn  across  by  aid  of  some  metallic  tool. 

Fig.  17. — The  ring  of  a  brooch-pin,  with  a  fragment  of  the  acus,  here 
figured,  would  seem  to  belong  to  a  time  when  the  art  of  working  in  bronze 
was  well  understood. 

Fig.  18. — This  represents  the  remains  of  a  second  bronze  pin  dis- 
covered in  the  mound.  As  already  intimated,  articles  of  that  class  have 
been  found  with  us,  in  Pagan  sepulchral  vessels,  accompanied  by  in- 
cinerated bones. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  Paper  I  shall  have  to  refer  at  some  length 
to  relics  of  baked  clay  moulds,  found  with  the  Old  Connaught  objects 
already  described,  and  which  appear,  on  many  accounts,  to  be  of  the 
highest  interest,  as  illustrating  the  work  of  the  bronze  period  in 
Ireland. 
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THE  JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE  FOE  THE  COUNTY  OF 

WEXFOKD. 

Bt  J03EPH  P.  SWAN,  Fillow. 

^HX  following  list  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of 
Wexford,  from  1661  to  the  heginning  of  the  present  century, 
has  been  compiled  from  the  records  now  in  the  Public  Eecord  Office  at 
the  Four  Courts,  Dublin,  and  which  were  formerly  in  the  custody  of  the 
Clerks  of  the  Hanaper. 

These  records  afford  three  chief  sources  of  information : — 

I^nt — The  ''Peace  Books,"  or  Boll  of  Magistrates.  From  these 
the  names  of  the  magistrates  appointed  may  be  obtained,  but  until  a 
late  period  the  Books  are  devoid  of  information  as  to  residence  or  the 
date  of  appointment,  and  it  is  evident  that  several  volumes  are  missing, 
and  some  of  those  now  existing  are  only  fragments. 

The  earliest  of  these  Books  appears  to  contain  the  names  of  the 
Justices  appointed  in  1661  and  a  few  subsequent  years. 

Second, — The  ''Hanaper  Day  Books,"  in  which  are  recorded  the 
dates  on  which  the  Commissions  were  issued,  and  the  fees  paid  on 
them.  The  earliest  date  thus  recorded  in  connexion  with  the  county  of 
Wexford  is  the  issue  of  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  to  John  Warren, 
Feb.  14,.  1661.  From  these  Books  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
dates  of  the  appointment  of  the  magistrates  named  in  the  Peace  Books 
or  Boll,  but  unfortunately  many  of  the  Day  Books  of  the  early  period 
are  misong.  In  the  earliest  of  these  Books  there  is  an  entry  of  the  16th 
January,  1660,  as  follows  : — "  when  also  the  rest  of  the  Commissions  of 
the  Peace  for  the  province  of  Leynster  were  sealed,  heing  9  in  number," 
but  the  names  of  those  to  whom  the  Commissions  were  granted  does 
not  appear. 

Tkird. — The  "Warrants"  for  making  out  and  sealing  the  Com- 
missions ;  these  were  signed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time 
being,  and  some  of  them  give  a  further  clue  to  the  date  of  ap- 
pointment, as  it  is  noted  on  the  WaiTant  when  the  Commission 
issued. 
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The  following  is  the  wording  of  the  oldest  "Warrant  I  have  found  : — 

«  Clerk  of  thb  Grown  A2n>  Hanapbb. 

''Lett the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Wexford  be  forthwith 
renewed  wherem  lett  Thomas  Tonge  Dr.  in  Diyinity,  Richard  Ellis,  Yicar  General 
of  ffemes,  John  Jones,  Chanter  of  Femes,  and  Constantine  Neale  Esqre.  be  incerted 
and  lett  Alexander  Barrington  be  left  out  of  the  same  Commission.  And  for  so  doing 
this  shall  be  your  Warrant. 

'<  Dated  this  26  Mau.  Eustaob 

''ofNovmb.  1664.  Cane.** 

It  is  strange  that  this  Warrant  is  endorsed  22nd  November.  It  will 
be  remarked  that  on  the  first  part  of  the  list  the  names  do  not  apjiear 
in  proper  chronological  order.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for 
this— of  course  titled  persons  and  those  holding  high  official  position  would 
have  precedence — ^but  among  the  ordinary  justices  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
why  they  are  placed  in  their  present  position. 

Our  Secretary,  Mr.  Burtchaell,  has  been  good  enough  to  send  me  a 
copy  of  the  grand  panel  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  dated  25th  July,  1608, 
taken  from  the  Calendar  of  the  Carew  Manuscripts,  which  gives  the 
names  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  then  returned ;  but,  as  he  remarks, 
there  are  evidently  many  errors  in  the  ti*anscription  of  the  list,  those 
engaged  in  the  work  being  apparently  not  well  acquainted  with  Irish 
names  and  places.  I  have,  therefore,  given  his  observations  and  correc- 
tions, which  I  am  sure  a  comparison  with  the  original  manuscript  would 
prove  to  be  correct.  I  have  placed  this  list,  together  with  an  extract 
from  <<The  Calendar  of  the  Fiants  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  1563,  and 
from  ^'  The  Commissions  and  Instructions  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  1654- 
1658,"  as  a  preface  to  the  other  list,  trusting  that  at  some  future  time 
information  to  fill  the  gaps  between  1563  to  1661  may  be  obtained,  or 
perhaps  to  bring  the  list  back  to  a  period  even  more  remote. 

Extract  from  '<  The  CaUndar  of  the  Fiants  of  Queen  Ulizaheth." 

**  Commission  to  Alexander  Bishop  of  Ferns,  Richard  Viscount  Mountganetty 
Nicholas  Deveroux,  Knight ;  John  Synnott,  Justice  of  the  Liberty,  the  Sheriff  of  the 
County,  Nicholas  Heron,  Gentleman  ;  Patrick  Brown,  Esq ;  Anthony  Colcloughe  and 
John  Furlong  Gentlemen,  to  be  Justices,  Commissioners  and  Keepers  of  the  Peace  in 
the  County  of  Wexford  during  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  north 
against  John  O'Neile ;  to  maintain  peace ;  to  take  musters  and  arrays  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  to  cess  them  for  defence  of  the  country  and  place  them  where  they  may 
be  needed  and  to  punish  the  disobedient  with  fine  and  imprisonment  and  to  do  all 
other  things  necessary  to  good  rule  ;  to  treat  with  enemies  and  rebels,  and  make  terms 
to  be  effectire  during  the  continuance  of  the  commission.  The  Commission  to  termi- 
nate on  the  return  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  from  the  North. 

*<  Dated  13.  April,  v.  Elizabbth,  1668.*' 

The  Qrand  Panel  of  the  County  of  Wexford,  as  it  was  returned  at  the 
General  Sessions  holden  before  Sir  James  Ley,  Knight,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
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of  the  King's  Bench  in  Ireland,  and  Robert  Oglethorpe,  Esq.,  second 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  Justices  of  Assize  and  Jail  Delivery 
in  the  County  of  Wexford,  the  25th  of  July,  1608  : — 


JusnoBS  or  tub  Pbaob. 


Thomas  Lord  Bishop  of  Fems  and  Leigh- 

lineii 
/  Sir  Thomfts  Coldoigh  (GoldLough),  Ent. 
*  Sir  Dudley  LoftuB,  Knight. 
Sir  Richard  Mastersoane,  Knight. 
Sir  Laurence  Esmond,  Knight. 
Sir  William  Sinot,  Knight. 
James  Butler,  Bellabow  (Bellahoro),  Esq. 
Philip  Dererouz,  Balinagir  (Balmagir), 

Esq. 
Morgan  Kavanagh,  Esq. 
Nicholas  Eennay,  Escheator,  Esq. 
D<mull  (Donall)  Kavanagb,  Esqr. 
WiDiam  Brown,  Malrankan  (Mulrankan), 

Esqre. 
Arthur  Kayannaigh  fKavanagh^,  Esqr. 
Karens  Fits  Harvie  (Fits  Hams),  Esq. 


Edward  Fitz  Haryie  (Fits  Harris),  Esq. 

Dermott  Kayannaigh,  Esq. 

John  Browne,  Soyereign  of  Wex.  {fie) 

James  Duffe,  Coese  (Rosse),  Esq. 

Robert  Bode  (Codd),  Esq. 

Patrick  Furlonge,  Esq. 

Richard  Witty  (Whitty),  Balletege,  Esq 

John  Itohingnane  (Itchingham),  Esq. 

Nicholas  Bonner,  Esqr. 

Bennes  Bale,  Esqr. 

Nicholas  Mastersonne,  Esqr. 

James  Furlonge^  Esq. 

John  Alene,  Esq. 

John  Beyerouz,  Bipper  (Bippes,  now 

Beeps),  Esq. 
Walter  Talhot,  Esq. 
Richard  Talbot,  Esq. 


ExiBAci  fr<m  '^  Th^  Cammiaumi  and  Insiruotums  to  the  Lord  D&putffy 

1654-1658.'' 


COXMISSIOK   OF  THB  PzACE  foT   ths  iSV&rol  COWTIES  OF   IbSLAKB, 

dated  Uth  March,  1654. 
Naxbs  orvBir  fob  Covntt  Wbxvobd. 


Richard  Pepys,  Esq.,  Lord  Chief e  Jus- 
tice of  the  Upper  Bench. 
Sr.  Gerrard  Lowther,  Knt. 
V6hn  Cooke,  Esq. 
Sr.  Charles  Coote,  Knt. 
Arthur  Annesley. 
Thomas  Sadleir. 
Sr.  Walsingham  Cooke. 
William  Halsey,  Esq. 
Nicholas  Loftus,  Esq. 
John  Oyerstreet,  Esq. 


John  Brett,  Esq. 
John  Puckle,  Esq- 
Thomas  Banoer,  Esq. 
Edward  Tomlins,  Esq. 
Sampson  Toogood,  Esq. 
William  Walker,  Esq. 
Ahell  Warren^  Eso. 
Edward  Reading,  Esq. 
Thomas  Betts,  Esq. 
Bartholomew  Hussey,  Esq. 
Richard  Neale,  Esq. 


The  Justices  of  the  Peace /or  the  Gottittt  of  Wexfobd, 
with  the  Datee  of  their  Appointment, 


Bee.  20,  1664. 
Feb.  20,  1667. 
May  16,  1667. 


Jan.  27,  1668. 


Edward,  Yiio.  Oallmoy. 
James,  Lord  Annesley. 
Richard,  Bishop  of  Fems 

and  Leighlin. 
Cesar  Colclough,  Bart. 
Thomas  Butler,  Bart. 
Thomas  Bancer,  Bart. 
William  Flower. 
Richard  Clifton. 


Jan.  27,  1668. 


Nicholas  Loftus,  Junior. 

Thomas  Butler. 

Richard  Jooes,  Arch- 
deacon of  Fems. 

Francis  Lee,  Escheator 
of  Leinster. 

Henry  Masterson. 

Nicholas  Beyereux. 


F2 
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Bee.  7,  1664. 


if 


n 


Feb.  14,  1661. 
Not.  26,  1664. 


Sept.  4,  1668. 

June  13,  1666. 
Feb.  20, 1667. 


May  20,  1664. 


Deo.  2,  1664. 
Feb.  21,  1662. 
March  7, 1662, 


9t 


f> 


Maich  7, 1662. 


» 


»i 


Oct.  21,  1662. 
Deo.  23,  1662. 
July  17,  1663. 


*9 


ti 


May  20,  1664. 


Feb.  28,  1669. 
July  7,  1670. 


f> 


9$ 

Not!  10,  1670. 


Nov.  10, 1670. 

June  1,  1671. 
Feb.  10,  1671. 
April  26, 1672. 


July  18,  1676. 


Thomas  Tonge,  Doctor 
of  Divinity. 

Richard  EUib,  Vicar 
General  of  Ferns. 

John  Brett. 

John  Fountaine. 

John  Warren. 

Thomas  Hart. 

John  Jones,  Precentor 
of  Ferns. 

Nicholas  Loitus. 

Roger  West. 

Richard  Owesley. 

Nicholas  Codd. 

John  Tench. 

Joseph  Saunders,  Clk. 

Edward  Wyther. 

Christian  Borr. 

Thomas  Elliott. 

Henry  Lof  tus. 

Spencer  Vincent. 

Felix  Longe. 

Thomas  Barrington. 

Alexander  Barrington. 

John  Sands. 

Gonstantine  Neale. 

Walter  Lambert. 

Roger  Masterson. 

Richard  Kenny. 

Thomas  Whaley,  Dep. 
Marshal  of  Province 
of  Leinster. 

Walter  Talbott. 

Edward  Roderam. 

Francis  Harvey. 

John  Totty. 

Edward  Wiseman. 

John  Swan. 

Richard  Jones. 

Loftus  Codd. 

Richard  Roe. 

Thomas  Barrington. 

Bartholomew  Vigors, 
Vicar-Gen.  of  Ferns 
and  Leighlin,  after- 
wards Bishop. 

William  Ivory. 

John  Winkworth. 

Sir  Wm.  Davis. 

Adam  Molyneux. 

John  Highgate. 

Walter  Talbot. 

Solomon  Richards. 

Francis  Harvey. 

John  Totty,  uterwards 
Knt. 

John  Cliffe. 

Walter  Butler. 

Edward  Butler,  Clog- 
hast. 

William  Hore,  Harpers- 
towne. 

Robert  Leigh. 

A.  .  .  .  P.  .  .  .  sens. 


July  18,  1676. 


May  16,  1678. 
July  30,  1678. 
July  26,  1679. 
Jan.  29,  1679. 


July  17,  1680. 
Jan.  23^  1682. 


ft 


t> 


July  6,  1682. 
Jan.  17,  1683. 


Sept.  11,  1684. 
Nov.  27,  1684. 
July  23,  1686. 
July  31,  1686. 

Aug.  26,  1686. 
Sept.  2,  1686. 
Sept.  23,  1686. 
Dec.  2,  1686. 


99 


>> 


May  8,1686. 
March  16, 1687. 
June  9,  1687. 
July  7,  1687. 
Sept  6,  1688. 


Nov.  24,  1688. 
Deo.  16,  1688. 

Dec.  22,  1688. 
June  4,  1689. 
Oct.  17,  1689. 

Nov.  21,  1689. 
Dec.  19,  1689. 
March  31, 1690. 
May  19,  1690. 
May  30,  1690. 

Oct!'26,  1690. 
Nov.  16,  1690. 

Nov!  28,  1690. 


»> 


»f 


DecV  22,  1690. 

>»  »» 

Jan.     7,  1691. 

May  26,  1692. 

July  28,  1692. 


•I 


» 


Alexander  Banington. 

Thomas  Butler,  Bart. 

Henry  Loftus. 

William  Hore,  Harpers- 
towne. 

John  Cliffe. 

Nicholas  Eeymes 

John  Chichester. 

Mathew  Foord. 

John  Wilson  of  Skarr. 

Andrew  Ram. 

Thomas  Bunbury,  Cllc, 
Chancellor  of  Leigh- 
lin. 

John  Ivory. 

Robert  Stannard,  Clk. 

Sir  John  Mead,  Knt. 

John  Swan. 

Narcissus,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Ferns  and  Leigh- 
lin. 

William  Robinson. 

Patrick  Lambert. 

Edward  Kenny. 

Sir  Lawrence  Esmond, 
Bart. 

Patrick  Colclough. 

Waller  Butler. 

John  Shapland. 

John  Wilson. 

Miles  Swiney,  Clk. 

William  Williams. 

Edward  Fits  Henry. 

Nicholas  Roe. 

James  Esmond. 

James  Devereux. 

Major  Charles  Cavanagh. 

Jacob  Underwood. 

Thomas  Phillipps. 

Abraham  Strange. 

William  Talbott,  Bally- 
ingord. 

Walter  Hore. 

William  Howse. 

Richard  Doyle,  Kill- 
orkey. 

Nicholas  Dormer. 

Capt.  Patrick  White. 

Patrick  Brown. 

John  Carroll. 

Anthony  Hay. 

Edward  Fitzgerrald. 

Joshua  Nunn. 

Robert  Woosley. 

Edward  Rogers. 

John  Harvey. 

Joshua  Tench. 

Benjamin  Neale,  Clk. 

Richard  Winckworth. 

John  Dalton. 

Charles  Buggs. 

James  Jeffryes. 

Thomas  Knox,  Jun. 

Arthur  Parsons. 
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Feb.  16,  1692. 

Hay  5, 1693. 
Mar.  8,169}. 
June  1,  1693. 
Feb.  21,  1694. 
July  4,  1696. 
Feb.  20,  1695. 
May  15,  1696. 
Apnl  15,  1697. 
April  23,  1697. 
June  9,  1698. 
Feb.    10,1698. 


Not!  30,  1699. 
Aug.    8,  1700. 

Oct.  25,  1700. 
June  11,  1702. 
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>> 


Not.  24,  1703. 
Not.  81,  1702. 


»> 


»> 


Feb.  4,  1703. 
Mar.  9,  1704. 
Mar.  80,  1704. 

July  5,  1705. 
July  19,  1705. 
Feb.  27,  1706. 
June  25,  1707. 
July  24,  1707. 
Aug.  14,  1707. 

Mar.  18,  170{. 
April  15,  1708. 
Nor.  19,  1708. 
Dec.  2,  1708. 
Jan.  8,  1712. 

Mar.  80,  1710. 
Oct.   5,  1710. 


June  28, 
Oct.  11, 
July  2, 
Dec.  10, 
June  11, 
Dec.  16, 

Deo.'  23, 

Jan.  13, 
Apr.  7, 
Mar.  22, 

ApSl2, 


1711. 
1711. 
1713. 
1713. 
1714. 
1714. 

»> 
1714. 
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1714. 
1715. 
1716. 

9* 

1715. 


May  11, 1716. 
July  5,  1716. 
July  26,  1717. 
Aug.  16,  1717. 


Cadwallader  Edwards. 
Rev.  Jobn  Haugh. 
Nicholas  Derereaux. 
Robert  Dixon. 
John  White. 
Edward  Eeony. 
John  Bunbury. 
Francis  Annesley. 
John  Rawkins. 
Nicholas  Codd. 
Rayinscroft  Gifford. 
James  Stopford. 
Thomas  RichardSyWex* 

ford. 
Edward  Jones. 
Anthony  Horenden. 
William  Here,  Harpen- 

towne. 
Lewis  Eeymes. 
Murtagh  DonoTan. 
Edwanl  Totenham. 
Nathaniel  Boyse. 
Dennis  DriscoU. 
Richard  Nixon. 
Matthew  Derenzy. 
Higatt  Boyd. 
John  Grogan. 
Thomas  Richards, 
William  Parsons. 
Robert  Carew. 
Walter  Bunhniy. 
Ravenscroft  Ginord. 
Richard  Saunders. 
William  Alcock. 
Morley  Saunders,  Dr.  of 

Laws. 
Aaron  Lambert. 
Abel  Ram. 
William  Wilkinson. 
Thomas  Palliser. 
Arthur,  Lord  Banm  of 

Altham. 
Nicholas  Loftus. 
Robert    Carew,   Castle- 

towne. 
William  Swiny. 
Philip  Doyne. 
Jeremiah  Sjmes. 
Richard  Povey. 
Samuel  Crompton. 
Charles  Monk. 
Andrew  Xnox. 
George  Ram. 
Thomas  Trotter. 
Abraham  Hughes. 
Richard  Woleslye. 
Francis  Toplady. 
Clement  Archer. 
Theodore  Yesey,  Baly- 

camey. 
Patrick  Aylmer. 
John  Grogan. 
Marcus  Berisford,  Bart. 
Frauds  Harrison. 


Oct.  23,  1718. 
Jan.  8,  1718. 
Mar.  5,1718. 
Mar.  81,  1720. 


»» 


f» 


May    6, 1720. 


June  25, 
June  16, 
Not.  10, 
Dec.  14, 
Feb.  9, 
Feb.  16, 
Feb.  22, 
July  13, 
Not.  22, 
Jan.  9, 


1720. 
1721. 
1721. 
1721. 
1721. 
1721. 
1721. 
1723. 
1723. 
1723. 
»> 

Jan.'  81,  1723. 
Feb.  7,  1728. 


r) 


>» 


»» 


f ) 


ft 


July  2,  1724. 
June  12,  1725. 
Mar.  31,  1726. 
July  7,  1726. 

July  14,  1726. 
Mar.  10,  1726, 
Jan.  26,  1727. 
Sept.  1,  1727. 

Feb.  22,  1728. 


»* 


II 


April  11, 1728. 
May  17,  1728. 
Oct.  17,  1728. 
Deo.  5,  1728. 
June  25,  1730. 

June  18,  1731. 
April  20, 1733. 
July    5,  1733. 

Dec.  20,  1733. 

June  21,  1734. 
Aug.  29,  1734. 
Dec.    5,  1734. 

Deo.  12,1734. 

Dec.  12,  1734. 

Sept.  25, 1735. 
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>» 


Jan.     8, 1735. 


tt 


» 


William  Bridges. 
Charles  Tuttenham. 
John  Scott. 
James  Barry. 
William  Barry. 
Richard  DonoTsn,  Bally- 
more. 
Henry  Kenny. 
Thomas  Uniacke. 
Cesar  Colclough. 
James  Stopford. 
Anthony  Cliffe. 
Thomas  Chamney. 
Thomas  Kayenagh. 
Nicholas  Bunbury. 
John  Jervii  White. 
Richard  Lehunt. 
George  Lehunt. 
George  Haughton. 
Thomas  Palliser,  Jan. 
Robert  Colyer. 
Bartholomew  Elliot, 

Ross. 
Lowther  Parsons. 
Richard  Woleslye. 
RcT.  John  Raftall. 
John  Nun. 
William  White,  Bally. 

natra. 
John  Richards. 
Henry  Hatton. 
William  tiarrey. 
Arthur,     Lord     Baron 

Altham. 
John  Cookman,  Ennis- 

corthy. 
William  Wellman,  New 

Ross. 
William  Paliser. 
Cornelius  Donoyan. 
John  Bowers. 
Joshua  Thomas,  Clk. 
John    Tench,    Bryans- 

town. 
John  Maxwell. 
Robert  Doyne. 
Robert  Phaire,    Ennis- 

corthy. 
George    Nixon,     New- 

towne. 
Henry  Monck. 
William  Alcock,  Junr. 
William    Here,    Junr., 

Coolcliffe. 
Philip     Sayage,     Dun- 

guife. 
Henry  Milward,   Bally- 

arahan. 
Arthur  Gore. 
Robert  Mason. 
Matthew  Derensy,Clobe- 

mon. 
Loftus  Hatton. 
Henry  Hughes 
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April  22, 1786. 


If 


Sept.  9,1736. 
Sept.  6,  1737. 


June  7»  1739. 
Mar.  31, 1740. 
Jan.  26,  1741. 
Jan.  11,  1743. 


r» 


ft 


Feb.  18,  1747. 
Feb.  25,  1747. 

Mar.  28, 1744. 

Deor.  8,  1748. 
Feb.  23,  1748. 
Nov.  26,  1761. 
Feb.  20.  1762. 

Mar!  26,  1762. 
Jan.  19,  1763. 

May  30,  1763. 

May  30,  1763. 
Oct.  11, 1764. 

Feb.  18,  1766. 

Sept.  9,  1766. 
Mar.  21,  1767. 
May  3,  1767. 

Jan.  81,  1768. 
May  3,  1768. 


June  13,  1768. 
Dec.  4,  1768. 
Feb.  2,1769. 
Feb.    6,  1760. 


Henry  Goldough,  £ob« 

■ard. 
Thomas  RichardB. 
William   Sutton,   Lon- 

graige. 
Nicholaa  Loftu«  Hume. 
Richard,  Earl  of  Ang- 
lesey. 
John,  visooont  Alien. 
Nicholas,  Viscount  Lof- 

tus  of  Loftus  Hall. 
Nicholas  Loftus  Hume, 

Bart. 
Arthur  Gore,  Bart. 
Nicholas  Loftus,  Esq. 
Richard  Wolsaley,  ^rt. 
John,  Lord  Baron  Fam- 

hazn. 
Arthur,yiscount  Sudley . 
Gomrs.  Revenue. 
John  Tottenham. 
John  Grogan. 
Alan  Cos. 
James  Boyd. 
Cadwallader   Paul   Ed- 
wards. 
John  Hatton,  Eiloorel. 
Shapland  Swiny,  Bally- 

teigue. 
The  Riffht  Hon.  John, 

Lord  Viscount  Allen. 
Benjamin  Neale  Bayly. 
James  White. 
Stopford  fielding. 
Solomon  Richaids,  Ra- 

heen. 
John  Cox,  Cooldiffe. 
Bostocke  Radford. 
Richard  Lehunte,  Artra- 

mont. 
John  Richards,  Askin- 

viller. 
Darius  Drake,  CamUn. 
Henry   Archer.    BaUy- 

seskin. 
Joshua  Nunn,  St.  Mar- 

garett's. 
Adam  Golclough. 
William  Browne. 
0  verstreet  Grogan,  Wex- 
ford. 
Richard  Jones. 
Thomas  Haughton,  Eill- 

mannock. 
John  Devereux,  Killrush 
Henry   Brownrigg, 

Win^eld. 
Philip  Falliser,  Gastle- 

town. 
William  Peroevall,Bally- 

tramon. 
Edward  Loftus. 
Arthur,  Earl  of  Arran. 
Henry,  Earl  of  Ely. 


(June  10, 1776.) 


June  26,  1761. 


>» 


»f 


July  23,  1761. 
Oct.  22,  1761. 

Nov.  20,  1761. 
Jan.  7,  1762. 
Mar.    4,  1762. 

Mar.  18, 1762. 
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April  30, 1761, 


f> 


»> 


>> 


»f 


»» 


»» 


»> 


)t 


)> 


»f 


»> 


» 


May  27,  1761. 

June  10,  1761. 
Aug.    6,  1761. 

April  3,  1762. 

Aug.  12,  1762. 
Oct.  28,  1762. 
July  21,  1763. 
Nov.  26,  1763. 

Jan.  12,  1764. 


f> 


t) 


May  11,  1764. 
Deo.  20,  1764. 

Oct.  31,  1766. 

Feb.    7,  1766. 
May  16,  1766. 

Sept.  4,  1766. 

Dec.    4,  1766. 

Mar.  10,  1768. 


Hon.  Barry  Bairy,  New- 
town Bury. 

Sir  Edward  Loftos,  Bart. 

Sir  John  Freke,  Bart. 

Sir  Edward  Pickering, 
Bart. 

WDliam  Bolton,  Island. 

Edward  Gookman,  £n- 
niscorthy. 

Robert  Birch. 

James     Ager,     Binge- 
wood. 

John  Gowan. 

Richard  Donovan. 

George  Parker,   Collec- 
tor, Wexford. 

John   Ghamney,  Castle- 
town. 

Arthur  Jacob,  Clk. 

Richard  Giles,  Robina- 
town. 

Hon.     Henry    Loftus, 
Rich6eld. 

Charles  Tottenham,  New 
Ross. 

Cesar     Sutton,      Lon- 
graige. 

Rev.  Shapland  Swiney, 
Ballyteige,  Clerk. 

Rev.     Joshua     Tench, 
Bryanstown. 

Robert     Leigh,     Roes 
Garland. 

George  Kavenagh,  Kil- 
cotty. 

George  Biuddell,   Bull- 
ingate. 

Adam  Rogers,  Bodem. 

Anthony  Lowcay,  Roes- 
town. 

Bartholomew  Boyd  El- 
liott, Mount  Elliott: 

Richard  Wilson. 

Rev.  Shapland  Swiney. 

Goddard  Richards. 

William  Clifford,  Castle 
Annesley. 

John  Jones,  Munphin. 

Philip  Heydon,  Ennis- 
corthy,  Clk. 

Charles  Shudall,  Lough. 

Benjamin    Radford, 
Ballynacarrig. 

William  Muiphy,  Oul- 
art. 

John  Ward. 

Robert  Doyne   the 
younger,  WeUs. 

Vesey  Goldough,  Dufihry 
Hall. 

John      Freke,      Bally- 
mote. 

Isaac    Comock,   Ennis- 
corthy. 
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Apxil  29, 1768. 
June  7>  1768. 
June  18, 1769. 
Aug.  10, 1769. 
Mar.    1,1770. 
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July  86, 1770. 

Sept.  13, 1770. 
Sept.  20, 1770. 


May  16, 1771. 


II 


II 


May  30,  1771. 

July  18,  1771. 

Sept.  19, 1771. 

Oct.  8,  1771. 
Nov.  19,  1771. 

Nov.  22,  1771. 
July  16, 1772. 

Mar.  11,  1773. 
May  7,  n78. 
Sept.   1,  1774. 

Nov.  11,  1774. 
Mar.  16,  1775. 

Aug.  10,  1775. 

Oct.  26,  1775. 

Nov.    2,1776. 

Nov.  14, 1775. 

Dec.    7,  1776. 

Jan.  11,  1776. 
April  18, 1776. 

April  27,  1776. 
July  14, 1777. 
Oct,     7,  1777. 

Nov.  20, 1777. 
Sept.  16,  1778. 

Aug.  10,  1778. 


Benjamin  Neale  Bayley, 

Silver  Spring. 
Nicholas   Loftau,    Tin- 
nock. 
Edward  Bogen,    Bew- 
mount. 

John    Rochford   the 
younger. 

The  Et.    Hon.  James, 
Earl  of  Courtown. 

The  Hon.  and  Bev.  Thos. 
Stopford. 

Bev.     Ulysses     Jseob, 
Sugginstown. 

WilliimiPiggott,  Slavoy. 

Cornelius  Orogan,  Castle- 
town. 

Ebeneser  Batfoid  Bowe, 
Ballyharty. 

Walter  Hore,  Haipers- 
town. 

Edward  Turner,  New- 
fort. 

Hawtrey  Turner,  Pep- 
per Castle. 

Benjamin    Batt,    New- 
rosse. 

George    Brehan,    New 
Boss. 

Thomas  Derencey. 

Henry  Alcock  the 
younger. 

Thomas  Bichards. 

John    Hatton,     Bally- 
martin. 

John  White,  Whitefleld. 

Stephen  Bam. 

Matthew  Keugh,  Biver 
View. 

Mark  Kerr  O'Neil. 

George  Stannard,  New- 
market. 

Adam    Bogers,    Junr., 
Porto  Bello. 

John  James,  Ballycris- 
tale. 

Bobert   Phaire,    Tram- 
field. 

Charles  Watts,  Bohins- 
town. 

Sir  Edward  Pickering, 
Bart. 

Charles  Yero,  Baheen. 

Bev.     Peter     Browne, 
Dean  of  Ferns. 

Fuller  Saudwith. 

John  Moor,  Mooifield. 

George    Grogan   Knox, 
Monaseed. 

John  Lynn,  Dungulf . 

Annesley     Brownrigg, 
Park  Annesley. 

Cesar  Coldough,  Brook- 
field. 


Oct.  16,  1778. 


May    7,  1779. 

Nov.  22,  1779. 
Oct.  26,  1779. 

Oct  20,  1779. 
Dec.  10,  1779. 

Deo.  20, 1779. 
Mar.  8,  1780. 
Oct.  26,  1780. 

Aug.  16, 1781. 


Jan.    5,  1788. 
Mar.  18,  1782. 


July    5,  1784. 

Aug.   7,  1784. 

Nov.  19,  1784. 

Jan.  25,  1785. 
Mar.   8,  1785. 

May  23,  1786. 


»i 


II 


June'  27,  1786. 

Oct  26,  1786. 
Nov.    2,  1786. 

Nov.    6,  1787. 

Jan.  17,  1788. 
April  11, 1788. 


Jan.  10,  1789. 
Jan.  13,  1789. 

Dec.  21,  1789. 

Aug.    4,  1791. 


Ebenezer  Jacob,  Betty- 
ville. 

Barry.  Yisct  Famham. 

Sir  John  Tottenham,  Bt 

Bobert  Corbett,  Mount 
Corbett 

George  Agar. 

Arthur  Murphy,  Bloom- 
field. 

John  linden,  Tomduff. 

William   Bolton,    Pros- 
pect 

HenryHatton. 

John  Heatly,  Bockview. 

Bichard  Annesley,  Tal- 
lagh. 

William  Cliffoid. 

Miller  Clifford. 

Jeffry  Paul. 

Hy.  Brownrigg,  Crane. 

Henry  Brownngg,  Kill- 
agowan. 

Jolm  Harvey. 

Henry  Archer, 

Bichard  Donovan. 

Abraham  JamesHowlin. 

Bichard  Newton. 

Wm.      Grogan     Enoz, 
Monaseed. 

Bev.     Francis   Turner, 
Booldy  Lodge. 

Gerald  Aavanagh,  Bally- 
beg. 

John  Allison. 

Thomas  Bolger,  Mone- 
ture. 

Thomas  Grogan  Knox, 
Castletown. 

John  Grogan,  Health- 
field. 

Overstreet  Grogan.      ^^ 

Bev.     John    Kennedy, 
Fethard. 

Bobert  Wallace,  Marley. 

John   Bedmond,    New- 
town. 

Castleton  Maw,  Knock- 
mullin. 

Andrew  Buchannon. 

Charles  Stanley  Monck, 
Ballytraman. 

Bairv,  Earl  of  Famham. 

Sir  Edward  Lof tus,  Bt. 

John  Maxwell. 

Matthew  Derenzy,  Clo- 
beman. 

Harvey  Welman,  Saint 
Keivans. 

Bev.  Charles  Cope,  Car- 
new. 

George  Baron  Callan. 

George  Lehunte,  Atra- 
mont 

Wm.  Hore,Harper8town 
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Aug.    4,  1791. 


Feb.  28,  1793. 

Jane  18,  1793. 
Jane  22,  1793. 

Joly  13,  1793. 


f» 


i> 


Jnly  18,  1793. 
July  20,  1793. 
Aug.    1,  1793. 


f> 


tt 


»> 


ft 


Not.  19,  1793. 
Mar.  25,  1794. 


Sept.  6,  1797. 


Jan.    8,  1795. 

May    8,  1795. 
Oct.     1,  1795. 

Mar.    7,  1796. 

Mar.  19,  1796. 


ft 


>i 


Got.     8,  1796. 
Deo.  22,  1796. 


Oct.   10,1797. 


Rer.  RobertHawksbftw, 
Taghmon. 

Rey.  Wm.  Glaaoott, 
Yicanpark. 

Henry  Thumas  Haugb- 
ton,  Kilmannock. 

Henry  Bruen,  Oakpark. 

Thomaa    Fitzgerald, 
Merryville. 

Hanrey  Hay,  Ballin- 
keal  Castle. 

John  Hunter  Oowan, 
Mountnebo. 

Wm.  Blacker,  Wood- 
broke. 

Charles  Tottenham,  Jun. , 
Ballycurry. 

Abel  Ram,  Gorey. 

George  Giles,  Robins- 
town. 

John  Glascott,  Alder- 
town. 

Solomon  Richards,  Sals- 
borough. 

Ponsonby  Tottenham, 
New  Ross. 

Rev.  Dudley  Coldough. 

Henry,  Marquis  of 
Waterford. 

John,  Earl  of  Aid- 
borough. 

Hon.  Henry  Beresford, 
commonly  called  Earl 
of  Tyrone. 

Thomas,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Cork  and  Ross. 

Charles  Stanley,  VlBct. 
Monck. 

Sir  Edward  Pickering. 

Archibald     Hamilton 
Jacob. 

James  Boyd,  Roslair. 

John  Jervis  White  Jeryis, 
afterwards  Baronet. 

Richard  Bonkey,  Dones- 
hal. 

Rev.  Peter  Browne. 

John  Coldough,  Tintem 
Abbey. 

John  W  hite,  Whitefield. 

Joshua*  Pounden,  Fean- 
field.' 

John  Beauman,  Hyde 
Park. 

George  Annesley,  Esq., 
commonly  called  Lord 
Yalentia. 

Joseph  Hardy. 


Not.  28,  1797. 
Dec.    8,  1797. 
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Dec.  21,  1797. 
Dec.  27,  1797. 
Dec.  29,  1797. 
Dec.  30,  1797. 

Feb.'  6,  1798. 

April  11,  1798. 
Mar.  22,  lt98. 

May  31,  1798. 

Mar.  14, 1799. 

April  26, 1799. 
May  19,  1799. 

June  4,  1799. 

June  7,  1799. 
July  3,  1799. 

Aug.  30,  1799. 

Sept.  19,  1799. 

May  30,  1799. 

Oct.  3,  1799. 
Not.  22,  1799. 

Nov.  26,  1799. 


i» 


» 


Jan.  2,  1800. 
April  17, 1800. 
May  20,  1800. 

May  23,  1800. 


Sept.  4,  1800. 
Not.  25, 1800. 


John  Henry  Lyrter,. 
Greenmount. 

Rot.  Thomas  Hand- 
oook,  Glk.,  Ennis' 
oorthy. 

Henry  Brownrigg,  Nor- 
ris  Mount. 

John  Pounden,  Daphne. 

Robert  Cornwall,  My- 
shall  Lodge. 

Edward  Turner,  New- 
port. 

Standish  Lowry,  Porta* 
bella. 

Edward  D*Arcy,  Bally- 
mahoun. 

James  White,  Upton. 

William  Toole,  Eder- 
mine. 

Hon.  John  Stratford. 

Major-Gen.  Henry  John- 
ston. 

Nathaniel      Cayenagh, 
Fairy  HiU. 

John     Hatton,     Bally- 
martin. 

Abel  Woodrooff,  Gorej. 

Cadwalader  Edwards 
Ballyhire. 

John  Hanrey,  Monnt 
Pleasant. 

Captain  Walter  Hore. 

William  Lehunt,  Artra- 
mont. 

Christian  Wilson,  Ben- 
ville. 

Thomas  James,  Will- 
mount. 

Joshua  Nun,  St.  Mar- 
garet s. 

Edwd.  Perdral,  Grange. 

Richard  Kerr,  Captain 
of  the  Newtownbarry 
Cayalry. 

Rev.  John  Browne, 
Ballynapark. 

ReT.  John  DaTis,  Cloha- 
mon  Wood. 

John  Aylmer. 

James  Savage,  Fethard. 

Joseph  Mason  Ormaby, 
Marshalstown. 

Abraham  Brownrigg, 
Bamdown. 

George  Harrison  Reade. 

Wm.  Bellingham  Swan. 

William  Harrey,  Temple 
HiU. 


(    73    ) 


^imliamn^ 


The  Chrifltclmreli  of  Dublin.  —  (The  following  appeared  in  the 
Builder  of  11th  January,  evoked  by  a  paragraph  in  that  Journal,  the 
responsibility  for  which  was  disclaimed  by  its  Editor) : — 

A  paragraph  in  last  week's  Builder  may  be  worth  a  correction. 
Sigtryg  Silkheard^  King  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  founded  the  Christ- 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Dublin,  anno  1038.  Observe  that 
"Cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,"  is  tautology.  ** Christchurch,*' 
as  we  have  it,  is  a  Cathedral.  It  is  one  of  those  few  words  of  Scandi- 
navian speech  which  have  survived  in  Ireland — i.e.  Head  Church.  The 
fact  of  the  survival  of  any  part  of  a  Danish-built  Christian  church  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  is  so  unique  that  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  more 
notice. 

Christchurch,  Dublin,  im  Anglo-Norman  church  of  symmetrical  cast 
and  design,  stands  on  the  substructure  of  a  queer  rude  old  crypt.  There 
can  be  no  mistake  about  its  being  much  older  than  the  Anglo-Norman 
work,  1190-1235,  raised  on  it.  The  nave  piers  of  1230  do  not  stand  truly 
over  the  piers  below. 

A  curious  catena  of  evidence  lately  established  the  authenticity  of  the 
Danish  work.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  started  with  Charles  Kingsley. 
In  his  ''  Hereward  the  Wake  "  he  intimates  the  sound  historical  basis  on 
which  he  constructed  a  romance.  To  his  friend,  Thomas  Wright,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  &c.  &c.,  he  says  in  his  preface  as  to  "Hereward"  : — 

"  Yon  taaght  me  how  to  furbish  hia  nutj  harness,  botch  his  bursten  saddle,  and 
send  him  forth  once  more  on  the  ghost  of  his  gallant  mare." 

Early  in  his  book  Eingsley  quotes  from  his  friend's  authority  as  ta 
Sygtryg  and  his  cousin,  Harald  of  Waterford : — 

"  He  (Harald)  had  been  many  a  time  into  Dublin  to  visit  his  even 
more  prosperous  and  formidable  friend,  and  was  so  delighted  with  the 
new  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  which  Sygtryg  and  his  Bishop  Donatus 
had  just  built .  .  .  that  he  determined  to  build  a  like  church  in  honour  of 
the  Soly  Trinity  in  Waterford  itself.'' 

The  Danish  Christchurch  of  Waterford,  with  its  Anglo-Norman  addi- 
tions, existed  until  1770.  It  was  then  barbarously  effaced  to  raise  a  less 
interesting  Classic  building  on  the  foundations  of  its  outer  walls.  Harris' 
**  Ware,"  however,  preserved  a  very  good  plan  of  the  destroyed  church. 
Becent  works  which  I  was  concerned  in  disclosed  the  Danish  and  Anglo- 
Norman  piers,  still  standing  8  ft.  high,  under  the  modem  floor.     Ware's 
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plan  was  absolutely  *'  checked  "  and  confirmed.  As  a  matter  of  interesting 
record  I  laid  down  a  correct  plan  of  ancient  "Waterf ord  ChriBtclmrch  to  a 
one-eighth  inch  scale,  and  discriminated  the  Danish  from  the  Anglo- 
I^orman  part. 

It  was  mere  accident  that  I  placed  a  tracing  of  it  over  a  similarly 
scaled  plan  of  the  Christchurch  Dublin  crypt.  There  could  be  no 
mistaking  that,  pier  for  pier,  dimension  for  dimension,  the  Waterford 
Chiistchurch  had  been  genuinely  a  r^Uea  of  the  Dublin  one,  as  Kingsley 
had  quoted  it  from  Wright.  It  could  be  no  mere  coincidence  or  accident. 
With  this  key  the  mystery  of  Dublin  Chiistchurch  was  plainly  manifest. 
The  crumbling  rude  remains  of  the  Danish  Church  were  easily  discrimi- 
nated from  the  Anglo-Norman  interpolations,  and  the  purpose  of  them 
clearly  demonstrated. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  correct  a  casually  clipped  paragraph  to 
point  to  this  unique  survival  of  plan  of  a  Danish  Cathedral  founded  by 
Christianised  Danes  in  1038. 

So  far  as  the  nave  and  transepts  go,  the  identification  of  the  similar 
plan  of  the  Danish  churches  of  Waterford  and  Dublin  are  sure  enough. 
What  the  Waterford  Church  had  eastward  of  that  before  the  Anglo- 
Kormans  built  a  choir  there,  no  man  can  now  say ;  but  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  whole  crypt  plan  at  Dublin  is  that  of  tiie  Church  of  Sygtryg, 
remaining  complete.  The  curious  quasi-apsidal  arrangement  at  the  east 
•end,  the  detached  Lady  Chapel  to  the  north-east,  so  resembling  the 
contemporary  Scandinavian  church  of  Throndhiem,  the  known  inter- 
communication between  the  Danish  communities  of  Dublin  and  Northern 
Scandinavia,  point  to  this  conclusion.  A  square  eastern  chapel,  to 
which  the  apsidal  inclination  tends,  seems  to  be  the  f$retr%vm,  which 
the  relic-reverencing  Norseman  of  Christian  persuasion  took  to.  Thron- 
dhiem Christchurch  has  its  feretriwn  and  list  of  relics.  Christchurch  of 
Dublin  has  record  of  its  amazing  relics  also.  The  Danes  are  a  fashion 
just  now.  A  circular  to-day  has  informed  me  of  the  foundation  of  a 
*' Viking  Club"  at  the  King's  Weigh-house,  Grosvenor-square,  with 
striking  titles  for  its  members  and  officers.  For  real  high  ceremonial,  I 
look  forward  to  this  interesting  society  resorting  to  the  ancient  and  exclu- 
sively Danish  city  of  Dublin,  and  to  the  precincts  of  the  only  preserved 
Ckrutehtsreh  of  their  northmen  forefathers. — ^Thomas  Debw,  f.b.i.b.a., 
Fredtdent. 


A  <<  Lost  Find  '*  at  Attyflin,  Co.  Limerick. — Having  recently  found 
among  my  notes  some  relating  to  a  "find"  in  my  father's  place, 
Attyfiin,  about  six  miles  south  of  Limerick,  I  venture  to  send  them  to  our 
Society,  though  they  are  unavoidably  scanty.  They  were  taken  down 
4ibout  1876,  from  the  accounts  of  three  old  labourers,  who  had  aiisist>ed 
more  than  twenty  years  before  in  the  removal  of  a  small  mound,  a  few 
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hundred  feet  S.E«  of  the  hoiue,  the  place  being  then  let  to  a  tenant. 
This  was  locally  known  as  the  ''Kyle,"  and  tradition  made  it  the 
grave  of  those  slain  in  "  a  battle  between  the  Danes  and  Brian  Bom.'* 
Although  Brian  (like  Cromwell  and  James  II.)  usurps  many  legends  of 
various  periods  in  the  Shannon  Valley,  yet,  when  we  consider  that 
Attyflin  was  in  possession  of  the  O'Briens,  lords  of  Carrigogunnell  and 
Pubblebrian,  at  any  rate  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  its 
coufiscation  from  the  "  rebel,  "  Teige  O'Brien,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  probability  is  very  strong  that  some  skirmish  took  place  here  between 
the  O'Briens  and  some  intruder. 

The  ''  Kyle  "  was  about  10  feet  high,  and  was  coTered  with  bushes ; 
when  dug  into  it  proved  to  contain  a  vast  mass  of  fragments  of  bones 
and  charred  wood,  also  some  skulls,  which  very  soon  fell  to  pieces,  and 
broken  "  crocks,"  perhaps  urns,  in  which  case  the  mound  may  have  been 
prehistoric.  One  ''crock"  contained  some  flat  disks  of  some  metal, 
without  image  or  superscription  ;  no  one  would  take  them  as  money,  so 
they  became  playthings  for  the  children  of  the  neighbouring  villages  of 
Patrickswell  and  Annagh.  Ko  weapons  or  bronze  articles  seem  to  have 
been  found. 

The  only  other  antiquities  in  Attyflin  are  two  ratbs — one  nameless, 
with  small  cells  and  a  passage  fallen  in  ;  the  other  a  plain  circular  earth- 
work, called  Lissard,  in  a  high  field  above  the  railway.  The  site  of  a 
well  was  shown,  in  which  some  owner  hid  his  "  golden  plates  "  in  some 
■"trouble,"  and  never  could  recover  them:  an  attempt  was  made  to 
-dredge  them  out,  in  human  memory,  "  but  they  only  brought  up  mud." 
A  legend  of  Flan  O'Brien,  from  whom  the  name  Atteach  flain  is  said  to 
be  derived  is  in  our  Journal  for  1889,  p.  234. — T.  J.  Wesibopp,  FelUw. 


Eeport  of  Local  Secretary,  Co.  Kildare— The  Bestoration  of  the 
High  Cross  of  Moone. — lu  the  month  of  April  last  year  (1893)  a 
missing  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  Moone  Cross  was  inserted  into  its 
proper  place,  the  sum  of  £5  having  been  granted  towards  that  object 
by  the  County  Kildare  Archaeological  Society  ;  the  remainder  of  the 
expense  incurred  was  borne  by  Frederick  Carroll,  Esq.,  of  Moone 
Abbe^  House,  in  whose  demesne  the  churchyard  lies.  The  history  of  the 
re-erection  of  this  cross  is  as  follows : — Some  forty  years  ago  a  mason, 
named  Michael  O'Shaughnessy,  was  drawing  stones  for  building  purposes 
from  about  the  ruins  of  Moone  Abbey  Church.  "While  thus  engaged  at 
the  south-east  side  of  the  building,  where  the  square  church  tower 
formerly  stood,  he  discovered  the  base  and  the  head  of  a  granite  Celtic 
cross,  richly  carved,  lying  deeply  buried  under  a  heap  of  fallen  masonry. 
The  then  owner  of  Moone  Abbey  House,  Mr.  Yeates,  and  the  fourth 
Duke  of  Leinster,  had  these  two  portions  put  together,  and  set  up  on  a  fiim 
foundation  in  their  present  position,  close  to  where  they  were  found. 
In  this  state  the  cross  appears  in  Henry  O'Neill's  work  on  the  "  High 
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Crosses  of  Ireland,"  being  then  just  over  12^  feet  in  height,  i.e.  5  feet 
9  inches  of  base,  and  7  feet  of  head.  It  was  not  nntil  some  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  ago,  that  in  making  a  graye  for  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Kelly,  close  to  where  the  head  and  base  had  been  found,  the  remaining' 
portion  of  the  shaft  was  dug  up ;  since  then  this  piece  (measuring 
4^  feet  in  length)  had  rested  against  a  neighbouring  headstone,  till  last 
year,  when  it  was  successfully  inserted  into  its  original  position.  This 
was  no  light  task,  as  an  enormous  amount  of  scaffolding  was  required  to 
bear  the  huge  weight  of  the  head  of  the  cross  during  its  suspension ;  and 
as  great  credit  is  due  to  the  local  masons,  who  were  employed,  for  the 
way  in  which  the  work  was  done,  I  think  their  names  should  be  re- 
corded, they  were — Baniel,  William,  and  Stephen,  sons  of  old  Michael 
O'Shaughnessy,  who  himself  was  present  to  see  completed  a  work  he 
commenced  some  forty  years  ago. 

The  Moone  Cross  now  stands  17  feet  in  height ;  the  carving  on  it  is 
in  very  good  preservation,  and  as  the  roof-like  capping-stone  alone  is 
missing,  it  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  -finest  specimens  in  Ireland.  There 
is  to  be  seen  under  the  gallery  of  the  central  hall,  in  the  Dublin  Science 
and  Art  Museum,  a  small,  but  perfect  model  of  it,  executed  by  Thomas 
Chandler  of  Ballitore ;  it  is  ith  of  the  real  size. 

An  Archbold  Hural-Tablet  in  Timolin  Village.—In  July  last 
(1893)  it  came  to  my  ears  that  in  a  house  in  the  Village  of  Timolin, 
there  was  built  a  small  slab  with  raised  letters  on  it,  which  had  been  hid 
for  the  last  seventeen  years  under  a  coat  of  dashing.  With  the  permis- 
sion of  the  owner,  I  had  a  search  made  for  it ;  and  when  its  whereabouts 
was  discovered,  I  had  it  exposed  to  view.  The  tablet  is  of  limestone, 
and  18  inches  square.  In  the  upper  portion  of  it  is  the  Archbold  coat 
of  arms,  viz.  ''Ermine,  a  saltire  and  chief  gules."  On  one  side  of  the 
shield  is  a  W,  and  on  the  other  an  A,  which  stand  for  William  Archbold  ; 
he  was  the  eldest  son  of  Walter  Archbold  of  Timolin,  who  died  on 
the  26th  of  September,  1629,  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Eustace,  of  Mullaghcash,  in  the  County  Xildare ;  they  were 
buried  in  Moone  Abbey.  On  the  lower  portion  of  the  stone  runs  this 
inscription : — 

BEATVS'QVI    T 

TELLIGITSVP  • 

EGENVM  •  ET  • 

PAVPERE  •  1630 

I.e.  **  Blessed  is  he  who  considereth  the  needy  and  poor,"  being  part  of 
the  first  verse  of  the  XLI.  Psalm.  The  whole  device  is  in  relief.  The 
Archbold  family,  about  this  time,  is  said  to  have  endowed  an  alms- 
house here  for  widows. — Lord  Walteb  FitzQebau),  h.b.i.a.,  FMoWy 
Hon,  Local  Secretary,  Co,  Kildare, 
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Figures  known  as  Hags  of  fhe  Castle,  Sheelas,  or  Sheela  na  gigs. — 
A  tabulated  list,  so  far  as  yet  ascertained,  of  the  remarkable  figures  cut  in 
stone,  which  are  known  to  archaeologists  by  the  designation  of  ^'Sheelas,'^ 
with  the  localities  where  they  are  preserved,  or  from  whence  they  were 
removed  to  museums  or  private  collections,  appears  worth  being  published. 
The  information  here  recorded  was  collected  from  numerous  detached 
Papers  contained  in  Archaeological  Journals,  or  obtained  from  various 
private  sources,  kindly  placed  at  the  writer's  disposal.  Such  a  detailed 
list  will  be  useful  to  those  persons  who  may  desire  to  investigate  their 
probable  age,  and  the  intentions  of  their  fabricators,  about  which  various 
speculative  opinions  have  from  time  to  time  been  proposed,  some  even 
regarding  them  as  the  figures  of  heathen  Irish  Deities.  It  is  not  intended 
to  enter  at  present  into  any  discussion  on  such  matters  of  a  controversial 
nature ;  possibly  the  subject  may  admit  of  simple  and  satisfactory  solu- 
tion— ^but  this  is  left  an  open  question. 

The  figures  themselves  represent  females.  In  many  instances  the 
entire  figure  is  seen,  cut  in  relief  on  stone.  In  the  greater  number  the 
figure  is  seated,  though  some  occur  sculptured  in  an  upright  position. 
Some  of  these  carvings  display  a  considerable  degree  of  artistic  ability 
and  skill  in  the  workman  who  executed  them,  and  the  figures  themselves 
are  well  modelled  and  finished.  Others  are  of  ruder  execution,  and, 
on  superficial  inspection,  might  be  supposed  intended  as  objects  of 
disgust  or  repulsion,  or  even  satirical  in  their  nature,  though  any  of 
these  conclusions  would  appear  to  be  without  foundation  if  the  entire 
group  of  figures  be  studied ;  for,  as  a  rule,  the  two  extremes  of  fine  and 
coarse  execution  do  not  differ  materially  from  many  other  figures  carved 
on  stone  during  the  period  commencing  a..d.  1100,  and  reaching  down  to 
the  middle  or  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  idea  that  they  were 
intended  to  represent  Pagan  Deities,  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  is  not  supported  by  any 
evidence  that  can  be  advanced  in  support  of  such  a  view.  They  are,  as 
a  rule,  invariably  obtained  either  from  the  sites  of  old  churches,  or  from 
the  walls  of  castles  built  after  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  popular  name  by  which,  as  a  class,  these  figures  are  designated 
is  attributable  to  a  trifling  and  accidental  circumstance  originating  in  the 
reply  of  an  uninformed  man  to  Mr.  B.  P.  Colles,  who,  when  visiting  the 
image  which  is  still  preserved  at  Bochestown,  county  Tipperary,  and 
asking  whether  it  bore  a  special  name,  was  told  it  was  *'  Sheela  na  gig.'' 
Without  any  attempt  at  corroborating  the  statement,  or  further  in- 
vestigation, the  term  was  adopted,  and  indiscriminately  employed  for 
all  objects  of  similar  nature.  In  other  localities,  as  the  appended  lists 
state,  they  are  traditionally  considered  to  represent  special  personages. 

So  far  as  our  present  sources  of  information  reach,  it  appears  most 
probable  that  all  figures  of  this  description  were  originally  attached  to 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  and  in  Ireland  altogether,  or,  with  few  exceptions, 
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limited  to  districts  held  by  Anglo-Korman  invaders ;  or  thej  were  placed 
near  the  churches  for  some  special  decorative  purpose.  It  may  serve  to 
iix  their  dates  somewhat  approximately  to  refer  to  the  church  at  Poictiers, 
where  they  are  still  found,  erected  between  a.d.  1100  and  1200;  and 
also  to  an  example  found  on  the  chancel-arch  of  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  at 
Clonmacnois.  Many  of  the  earlier  stone  churches  must  have  fallen  into 
decay  about  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries,  when  the  figures  were 
appropriated  by  the  builders  of  stone  castles  erected  about  that  time, 
and  transferred  to  their  walls  either  for  ornament,  or  under  the  idea  of 
their  possessing  some  occult  and  sacred  influence,  such  as  conferring 
good  fortune  or  additional  safety  on  the  owner.  On  these  castles  they 
were  built  into  the  walls,  or  placed  over  the  doorways,  where  some 
remain  until  the  present  time,  though  the  castle,  in  its  turn,  may  have 
become  a  ruin. 

Since  this  was  written  the  following  note  was  observed  in  Windele's 
MSS.,  ''Cloyne  and  Ross,"  p.  448,  preserved  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
Library : — "  At  Barnahealy  was  found  a  brown  gritty  stone  female 
figure,  one  of  these  old  Fetish  figures  often  found  in  Ireland  on  the 
fronts  of  churches  as  well  as  castles.  They  are  called  '  Hags  of  the 
Castle,'  and  when  placed  above  the  keystone  of  the  door  arch  were 
supposed  to  possess  a  tutelary  or  protective  power,  so  that  the  enemy 
passing  by  would  be  disarmed  of  evil  intent  against  the  building  on 
seeing  it."  Barnahealy,  or  Castle  Warren,  is  near  Monkstown,  Co. 
Cork. 

Figures  of  this  description  are  not  limited  altogether  to  Ireland. 
Examples  are  found  within  the  walls  of  the  Church  of  St.'Radegonde/at 
Poictiers,  and,  at  least  two  similar  stone  figures  are  now  recorded  from 
England  in  the  subjoined  list : — 

List  of  thb  Fioxmss,  usually  desionated  ''Shbelas,"  Toxnn> 

TS  Ibelajr'o. 

1.  From  an  old  church  (pulled  down)  in  Co.  Cavan. — ^The  figure  is 
15  inches  high  and  10^  inches  wide  across  the  shoulders.  It  is  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.    A  seated  figure. 

2.  Found  on  the  top  of  a  recently-erected  (1844)  entrance  doorway 
to  an  old  graveyard  at  Lavey  Church.  This  church  was  almost  destroyed, 
and  the  image  probably  removed  from  the  ruins.  It  is  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  Museum.  A  seated  figure.  (See  Proeeedingt 
R,LA,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  665.)  Lavey  lies  fifty  miles  N."W.  of  Dublin  on  the 
mail-coach  road. 

3.  In  Royal  Ibish  Agadieicy  Museum.— Figure  14i  inches  high  by 
9  inches  wide. 

4.  Ballyvoubhby,  Co.  Coek. — ^A  figure  usually  termed  St.  Gobonet. 
(From  a  sketch.) 
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5.  Old  Casile  of  Lbxakaghav,  Enro's  Oovrtt. — ^From  a  drawing 
belonging,  in  1870,  to  Thomas  Cooke,  Esq.,  of  Parsonstown. 

6.  CLoaHAK  Castlk. — ^This  was  an  old  castle  of  the  O'Mores,  three 
miles  south  of  Banagher,  King's  County.  Destroyed  in  1548  for  "fear 
of  the  English."  (See  '*  Annals  of  the  Fonr  Masters.")  Seated  figure. 
(From  a  drawing.)  It  is  cut  in  a  block  of  limestone,  and  measures 
22  inches  in  height.  This  figure  is  preserved  in  a  museum  in  the  South 
of  Ireland. 

7.  Old  Casilb  of  Rochestowk,  Co.  Tipfebabt. — A  seated  figure. 
(See  Proceedings  R.LA.^  vol.  ii.,  p.  575.)  Discoyered  and  described  by 
B.  P.  CoUes.  The  name  popularly  given  to  it  of  ''  Sheela  na  gig  "  has 
been  applied  to  all  similar  objects. 

8.  Castle  of  BALUNAHnrcH,  Co.  Tifpesabt. — ^Mr.  Clibbom  stated 
that  the  person  who  examined  it  supposed  it  came  from  the  ruins  of  a 
neighbouring  church*     (See  Proee&dinge  E.I.A,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  575.) 

9.  Casilb  of  Balltfutbot,  Co.  Tipfebabt  (Parish  of  Finnoe,  Lower 
Ormond,  Co.  Tipperary,  about  one  mile  N.W.  of  Borrisokane). — A  seated 
figure.  A  drawing  of  the  Castle  and  of  the  figure  obtained  from  Mr. 
Cooke's  collection,  1870. 

10.  LvsK,  Co.  BxTBLnr. — ^A  figure,  called  **  An  Idol,"  was  buried  here 
by  the  late  Bev.  Mr.  Tyrrell.  This  was  considered  to  be  a  Sheela  by 
Mr.  Clibbom.     (See  Proceedings  E.LA,y  vol.  ii.,  p.  575.) 

11.  Lough  Gaba,  Co.  Slioo. — ^On  the  Barbican  of  O'GFara's  Fortress 
in  Lough  Gara,  Sligo.  {Teste  Mr.  Wakeman,  ''Boy.  Hist,  and  Arch. 
Assoc.  Irel.,"  vol.  v.,  4th  Series,  p.  282.) 

12.  XncABiTE. — On  a  Font  from  ruins  of  old  Church  of  Kilcame, 
near  Navan,  Co.  Meath,  now  preserved  in  a  neighbouring  chapel.    Ditto. 

13.  FsiHABD. — On  the  gable-end  of  a  cottage  between  the  Abbey  and 
river. 

14.  Blacbhall,  Co.  KiLDABE  (Parish  of  Davidstown,  S.W.  of  Calvers- 
town  Demesne). 

15.  BosNABEB,  Co.  Meath. — Now  built  into  the  wall  of  a  mill. 
(Photograph  and  drawing.) 

16.  Babkahelt  Castle,  Co.  Cobb. — ^An  erect  figure.  Drawn  in 
J.  "Windele's  "Volume  of  Letters,  preserved  in  Library  of  Boyal  Irish 
Academy. 

17.  DuwMAKWAT  Parish. — ^A  stone  figure,  described  in  J.  "Windele's 
MS.  '*  Topography  of  Co.  Cork,  W.  and  N.W.,"  in  the  Library  of 
Boyal  Irish  Academy.  He  states  "It  is  brought  out  occasionally  for 
charms ;  the  priest  twice  attacked  it,  but  the  people  concealed  it." 
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18.  DumrAKAN  Castle  (between  Bathkeale  and  Croom). — On  a  panel 
over  the  doorway.  (See  ''BrOy.HiBt.  and  Arch.  Assoc.  IreL,"  ToLiii., 
4th  Series,  p.  17.) 

19.  TuLLAYnr  Castlb  (near  Manister  Abbey,  not  far  from  Cioom). — On 
one  of  the  quoin-stones.     (Same  reference  as  last). 

20.  Bath,  Co.  Clabe. — On  an  ancient  window-sill  of  highly  decorated 
cnt-stone,  now  set  upside  down  in  the  south  wall  of  Bath  Church,  near 
Corofin,  Co.  Clare.     (From  a  photograph.) 

This  stone  is  figured  in  Keane's  Work  on  Irish  Architecture,  p.  272, 
and  also  by  Mr.  Westropp,  in  present  issue  of  Journal^  at  p.  83. 

21.  Batoo  Bouni)  Toweb. — Inside  an  upper  window,  the  head  and 
shoulders  cut  in  relief  on  the  length  of  a  flagstone,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  figure  on  part  of  the  stone  below.  Length,  llf  inches,  and  5^-  inches 
across  the  arms.     (From  a  drawing.) 

22.  Old  Chubch  at  Dowth,  Co.  Mbath  (near  New  Orange.)  (See 
Proceedings  R,LA  ,  vol.  ii.,  p.  575.)  Mr.  Clibbom  stated  that  the  stone  is 
different  from  that  found  in  the  walls  of  the  church.  The  person  who 
showed  it  to  Mr.  Clibbom  called  the  figure  ''  Saint  Shanahan." 

23.  Clokhackois. — On  a  Toussoir  of  arch  of  chancel  of  Lady  Chapel ; 
much  injured ;  cut  within  a  lozenge. 

24.  Athloke. — A  figure  is  placed  above  a  gateway,  St.  Peter's  Port. 
(From  a  drawing.)    History  unknown. 

25.  White  Islaitd,  Louoh  Ebne. — A  figure  about  2  feet  in  length 
inserted  in  exterior  of  south  wall  of  church.  (See  for  details  <<  Kilkenny 
Archaeological  Society,"  Paper  by  G.  V.  Du  Noyer,  vol.  iii.,  New  Series, 
p.  69  ;  and  also  see  vol.  v.,  4th  Series,  p.  283,  illustrated.) 

26.  Tdiahoe  Castle,  Qtteen's  CoTTimr. — ^A  strange  figure  in  stone,  at 
the  doorway  of  this  castle.  Its  claim  to  admission  on  the  list  is  open  to 
doubt;  but  it  is  figured  in  a  series  of  drawings  belonging  to  the  late 
Thomas  Cooke,  Esq.,  of  Parsonstown,  in  1870,  and  now  owned  by  a 
gentleman  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  who  kindly  lent  them  to  the  writer. 

27.  Seib  EiEBAir  Pabish,  four  miles  from  Parsonstown,  Barony  of 
Ballybrit,  King's  County.  In  the  chapel,  projecting  from  west  gable, 
probably  removed  from  an  older  building.  From  a  drawing  in  Mr.  Cooke's 
collection.  (See  Notice  and  illustration  in  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  vol.  iii., 
p.  114.) 

28.  MoxcABEY  Castle,  Co  Tippbbabt. — Set  into  south  wall,  a  figure 
about  17  inches  long.  Drawn  by  G.  Y.  Du  Noyer,  in  the  '^  Ordnance 
sketches "  in  Boyal  Irish  Academy.  This  figure  was  called  Kathleen 
Owen  by  the  people  in  the  vicinity.  It  may  have  come  from  the 
ruins  of  an  old  church  near  the  castle.  (See  Proceedings  E.LA.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  575. 
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29.  Gashel  Caxhedbal. — Tins  figure  in  stated  to  haye  been  buried 
for  concealment. 

30.  Pillar  of  Bt.  Adamnan,  on  Tara  Kill,  caryed  on  eastern  face ; 
figure  about  18  incheB  high. 

31.  A  figure  at  present  in  a  private  garden,  Bingaskiddy,  Co.  Cork, 
the  history  of  which  is  not  known  to  the  writer. 

32.  KnjriBOT  Chxtsgh,  Co.  Clabb. — Oyer  south  door ;  considerably 
mutilated ;  figured  by  Hr.  Westropp  in  present  issue  of  Journal^  at  p.  27. 

Ekgush  Aim  CovTiimfTAL  FioirBBS. 

DuiTRAyEN  Castlx. — Projecting  from  the  wall.  (From  a  photograph 
and  drawing  belonging  to  l£r.  Clibborn  in  Eoyal  Iri^  Academy.) 

BnrsTBAD,  IfiLB  OF  WieHT. — A  seated  figure,  placed  oyer  the  gate 
leading  into  the  churchyard.  (From  a  drawing  owned,  in  1870,  by 
Mr.  Cooke  of  Parsonstown. 

Chubch  Stbeitok,  Shropshikb. — An  erect  figure,  built  into  north 
wall  of  parish  church.  (From  a  drawing  obtained  through  a  gentleman 
in  Belfast.) 

Fbakcb  (Chubch  of  St.  £Ai>fiooin>B,  Poiciixrs). — ^An  eztensiye  series 
of  seated  figures  above  a  corbel-table  in  this  church,  each  about  the  size 
of  a  small  child.  The  date  assigned  to  the  Bomanesque  choir  is  late  in 
the  eleventh  century ;  it  is  raised  on  a  very  old  cr3rpt,  partly  excavated 
in  rock.    Other  parts  of  the  church  are  fifteenth-century  work. 

Jr.  Ji.  0.  A.  1. 

Irish  Longevity. — ^Looking  the  other  day  over  Pue's  **  Occurrences," 
January  12th,  1758, 1  came  across  the  following  paragraph : — '<  Belfast, 
January  6th. — ^We  hear  from  Connor,  in  this  coimty,  that  on  the  13th 
of  last  month,  died  at  Glenwhorry,  near  that  place,  Catherine  Giles,  aged 
122  years.  She  was  between  15  and  16  years  old,  on  the  dark  Monday 
1651,  and  working  on  her  father's  land  when  the  darkness  came  on.  She 
^was  always  employed  in  hard  labour,  and  lived  on  the  most  simple  diet, 
Buch  as  potatoes,  greens,  and  buttermilk,  and  never  drunk  tea  or  strong 
liquor,  and  continued  healthy  all  her  lifetime,  until  a  few  days  before 
her  death,  and  tUl  about  two  months  ago  continued  to  walk  three  miles 
on  Sunday  to  church."  Could  any  correspondent  say  whether  there  is 
any  local  memorial  of  this  old  woman,  and  explain  what  ''dark  Monday" 
was,  or  the  nature  of  the  darkness  referred  to  ? 

In  JExskaw^s  MagMtne  for  1761,  p.  344,  is  the  following  : — ''  Deaths, 
1761,  July  23 — At  Mitchelstown,  co.  of  Corke,  John  Kewell,  in  the  127 
year  of  his  age :  he  retained  his  senses  to  the  last,  and  was  grandson  to 
old  Parr  of  England,  who  lived  to  be  152  years  of  age." — G.  T.  S. 

JOUB.  B.8.A.I.,  VOL.  IT.,  FT.  I.,  6tH  8BB.  G 
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The  last  Friars  of  Qniii,  Co.  Clare. — ^Quin  is  one  of  the  few  Irish 

medisBval  fraternities  which  prolonged  its  existence  to  the  present 
century.  Despite  the  execution  of  so  many  of  its  leading  monks  in 
1651-2,  the  community  had  re-assemhled  hy  tiie  reign  of  Charles  EC.  We 
find  an  excommunication,  7th  April,  1670,  in  the  names  of  Eugenius 
Callinan  and  Bonarentura  Bruodin,  guardians  of  Meelick  and  Ennii^ 
against  four  friars  who  had  rebelled  against  Moriartagh  Ogrypha  and 
Thady  Bruodin,  guardians  of  Quin  and  Limerick  priories  (MSS.,  T.C.D., 
F.  4.  14),  and  later  on,  18th  November,  1689,  Thady  O'Brien,  of 
Coolreagh,  near  Scariff,  leaves  by  his  will  (now  at  Coolreagh),  *^  unto 
Father  Daniel  Macnamara,  towards  praying  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul, 
5  shillings  ;  to  the  friars  of  the  Abbey  of  Quin  6  shillings";  and  Daniel, 
Viscount  Clare,  20th  October,  1690,  bequeaths  <*  £20  to  the  friars  of 
Quin." 

The  burning  of  the  Abbey  by  Colonel  George  Stamer,  and  his  brother 
Henry,  dispersed  the  monks,  but  at  the  time  of  Lady  Chatterton's  tour 
one  of  them  still  meditated,  prayed,  and  wrote  ^^  beautiful  lines"  to 
Lady  O'Brien  in  the  desolate  cloister.  I  have  known  two  persons  who 
remembered  the  last  monk,  whose  tombstone,  a  plain  slab  of  limestone, 
in  the  east  cloister  walk,  bears  this  inscription  : — 

^'HEBE  lies  the  body  of  the  I  BEV.  JOHN  HOOAIT  OP  DBIX  |  WHO 
DEFAETXD  THIS  UFB  A.  D.  1 820  |  AGED  8o  XEABS,  THE  LAST  OF  THE 
FBAKGISCAK  |  FEIABS  WHO  HAD  THEIB  BESmEVTS  («tV.)  |  AT  DBIM  THE 
PLAGE  OF  THEIB  BEFUOE  |  WHEN  DBIVSS  FBOH  THE  ABBET  OF  |  QUIir.  HE 
WAS  SUPPOBTED  BT  THE  |  PIOITS  DONATIONS  OF  THE  FAITHFUL  |  AND  SBBVED 
AS  AN  AUXILIABT  TO  HIS  |  NEIGHB0X7BINO  PABISH  PBIE8TS  |  IN  THE  VINBTA.BD 
OF  THE  LOBD.  HE  |  KNEW  HOW  TO  ABOtTND  AND  HOW  TO  SUFFEB  |  WANT  AS 
THE  LOBD  WAS  PLEASED  TO  [  SEND.  HE  DIED  IN  HOLT  POVEBTT  |  BB8PB0IED 
FOB  HIS  STBICTNESS  IN  BELIGIOVS  DISCIPLINO  (tftV.)  |  AND  VENEBAT£D-|  BT 
ALL.       *  QUI    8EHINAT    IN    LACHBTHIS   EZULTATIONE   UETET.'  |  BEaUI£8CA.T    IN 


PACE,   AMEN." 


Thomas  J.  Westeopp,  JSon.  Local  Secretary^  North  Clare. 


Ireland  in  1641. — In  the  review  of  my  "History  of  Irish  Presby- 
terianism"  {Journal^  vol.  iii.  (1893),  p.  438),  reference  is  made  to  a 
statement  of  mine  regarding  the  alleged  crucifixion  of  a  Protestant 
clergyman  during  the  Rebellion  of  1641,  for  which  I  had  quoted  no 
authority.  The  unfortunate  gentleman  to  whom  I  referred  was  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Murray  of  Killileagh,  and  my  authority  was  a  Petition  presented, 
in  1642,  by  his  widow,  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  preserved  in  the  MS.  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  In 
the  same  article  (p.  437)  the  10th  of  June  is  printed  the  18th,  by  a 
typographical  error, — "W.  T.  Latdceb. 


r 
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Old  Chair. — The  chair,  of  which  I  send  a  photographic  block,  is  the 
property  of  Josiaa  CamuDgham,  Esq.,  of  Glenoum,  near  Belfast.  It 
waa  liroaght  from  Scotland  hj  the  ancestora  of  the  present  owner  at  the 
period  of  the  Plantation  of  Ulster,  and  has  been  in  tlie  Imalj  erer  since. 
The  initials  of  the  original  owner  and  a  motto  are  carved  on  the  back 
panel  as  follows : — 

"  J.  D.  raAa  ooD,  1616." 

It  is  made  of  oak,  and  is  in  a  Tery  fair  state  of  preserration.  It  is  an 
intercetiiig  relic  of  a  stirring  period  in  TTlBter  history. — B.  F.  Killis&x, 
Bim.  JProtintial  Bteretary,  UhUr. 


Kuckrois  Abbey  and  Boas  Castle,  Killamey. — Ur.^F.  J.  Lynch, 
u.K.i.A.i.,  Eon.  Provincial  Seertiary,  M«rut«r,  fiimiBhes  the  following 
extract  from  a  provincial  paper,  written  by  Mr.  D.  P.  Kelliher,  on  the 
condition  of  these  ruins.  Uuckrosa  is  on  the  estate  of  Hr.  Herbert,  and 
is  not  scheduled  tinder  the  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Caatle  is  on  Lord 
Eenmare's  property : — 

"  It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  notice  the  decaying  band  of  time 

preying  fast  on  the  old  sacred  ruins  of  Uuckross  Abbey,  and  the  once 

proud  and  defiant  turrets  of  Boss  Castle.     The  grand  old  ruin  of  St. 

Francis,  at  Uuckross,  is  giving  way  in  many  places.     Several  large 

03 
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stones  and  window-lintels  from  the  bnilding  can  be  seen  lying  inside 
and  outside  the  ruins,  without  a  friendly  hand  to  stay  the  ravages  of  the 
great  obliterator.  At  Boss  Castle  something  of  a  similar  state  of  things 
exists,  besides,  its  corbels  are  giving  way,  and  if  not  very  soon  seen  to,  a 
few  more  seasons,  or  a  good  *  sou-wester,'  will  bring  them,  as  well  as 
vast  portions  of  the  grand  old  tower,  to  the  ground. 

I  am  certain  the  two  gentlemen  on  whose  property  those  splendid 
ruins  stand  would  willingly  see  to  the  necessary  repairs  if  they  could 
occupy  the  locus  standi  of  yore ;  lacking  their  assistance,  I  am  certain 
that  the  Boyal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  with  its  proverbial  preserving 
goodness,  would  take  the  matter  in  hands,  and  have  those  grand  old 
edifices  preserved  as  far  as  practicable.  I  am  certain  that  the  Board  of 
Works,  if  applied  to,  would  not  refuse  to  grant  a  sum  of  money  from  its 
funds  for  the  preservation  of  two  of  the  most  splendid  monuments  of 
Ireland's  ancient  piety  and  greatness 


*  The  Abbey,  grey  and  holy,  the  Castle  proud  and  strong, 
Mementoes  of  our  fathers  great— -of  saint  and  soldier  throng.* " 


The  Board  of  Works  and  Irish  Antiquities. — This  forms  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  articles  in  the  March  number  of  the  Illustrated  Arohaohgist 
just  issued.  It  again  emphasises  the  grave  error  into  which  those 
employed  by  the  Board  so  often  fall — of  supposing  that  their  duty  of 
preservation  of  ancient  monuments  justifies  them  in  undertaking  works 
of  restoration  often  subversive  of  the  antiquarian  value  and  interest  of 
the  remains.  The  article  adds : — '^  Unless  an  emphatic  protest  is  raised 
by  the  Boyal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  against  such  proceedings, 
the  archsBological  interest  of  almost  every  ancient  monument  in  Ireland 
will  have  been  completely  annihilated."  We  have  elsewhere  in  this 
number  dealt  with  the  Board  of  Works'  treatment  of  the  singularly 
interesting  remains  in  West  Kerry. 


While  this  number  was  at  press,  the  writer  of  one  of  the  Papers  it 
contains,  Mr.  A.  J.  Fetherstonhaugh,  died  at  Biarritz,  whither  he  had 
gone  in  hope  of  a  restoration  to  health.  Mr.  Fetherstonhaugh  had 
passed  a  distinguished  career  in  Dublin  University,  where  he  had  gra- 
duated, with  two  Gold  Medals,  and  obtained  a  University  Studentship 
in  1885.  In  him  this  Society  has  lost  the  most  promising  of  her  younger 
members.  Bringing  to  historical  studies  refined  scholarship,  sound 
criticism,  and  indefatigable  and  thorough  research,  he  gave  promise  of 
the  best  historical  work.  The  untimely  end  of  a  life  from  which  so 
much  might  be  hoped  is  indeed  a  national  loss. 


(    86     ) 
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[Non.^TlMi  mturksd  *  ar$  bp  Ji0mb0rt  of  <A#  Secisip,'] 

lAfr  of  the  Right  Rev.  WiUtam  Reevsif  D,D.f  Lord  Bishop  of  Dotcn, 
Connor^  and  Dromor» ;  President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy^  Sfo, 
By  Lady  Ferguson.  (Dnblin :  Hodges,  Figgis,  ft  Co. ;  London : 
LongmanSy  Green,  &  Co.) 

It  is  well  that  Bishop  Beeves'  Biography  has  been  undertaken  by  so 
competent  and  sympathetic  a  writer  as  Lady  Ferguson,  and  she  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  a  subject  so  worthy  of  her  pen.  Her  task  was  no 
light  one;  for  though  a  considerable  mass  of  correspondence  became 
available,  much  of  Dr.  Beeves'  life  was  passed  in  quiet  country  places 
with  which  she  could  not  be  expected  to  be  familiar.  The  wonder,  there- 
fore, is  that  the  Life  has  so  much  local  colouring,  rather  than  that  it  may 
seem  in  this  respect  defective,  as  for  instance  in  omitting  the  particulars 
of  his  consecration  and  of  his  interment. 

Though  Dr«  Beeves  has  recently  been  described,  and  justly,  as  ''  A 
great  Irish  Bishop,"  it  is  not  as  an  ecclesiastic  that  his  name  will  chiefly 
live,  but  as  one  of  a  band  of  Irishmen  who  devoted  themselves  to  rescuing 
the  history  of  Ireland  from  oblivion  and  neglect. 

The  ecclesiastical  aspect  of  Bishop  Beeves'  life  is  not  that  which  will 
most  interest  the  Members  of  the  Academy  and  of  our  Society,  over  both 
of  which  he  presided.  But  though,  judging  from  the  subject-matter  of 
the  chapters  into  which  Lady  Ferguson  divided  the  work,  it  was  upper- 
most in  her  mind,  the  principal  events  of  -Dr.  Beeves'  life  as  an  author 
and  an  antiquary  will  be  found  duly  recorded.  His  publications  belong 
almost  exclusively  to  archaeology,  including  some  valuable  contributions 
to  these  pages ;  and  though  his  library  was  rich  in  theological  lore,  his 
only  contribution  to  its  printed  literature  was  one  sermon,  and  that  pub- 
lished by  his  friend  Mr.  Shirley. 

Beeves  prided  himself  on  being  a  thorough  Irishman,  and  he  records 
that  he  had  never  been  outside  of  the  British  Isles.  His  patriotism, 
though  not  obtrusive,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  of  his  publications  having 
been  almost  invariably  brought  out  in  Ireland. 

The  Bishop  drank  deeply  at  the  true  fountains  of  knowledge,  and 
he  was  ever  ready  to  share  with  others  the  vast  stores  of  erudition  at  his 
command.  He  was  generous  almost  to  indiscretion  ;  and  one  of  his 
earliest  and  best  productions  was  presented  by  him  to  the  Members  of  the 
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Irish  Archaeological  Society,  when  his  means  must  have  barely  sufficed 
to  provide  him  with  the  books  he  desired  for  himself. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  characteristics  of  his  work  was  its  accuracy. 
*' In  this  respect"  (to  quote  the  obituary  notice  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy)  '*  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  few  writers 
have  surpassed  him ;  the  attention  he  devoted  to  his  self-imposed  duty  was 
never  relaxed ;  no  document  bearing  on  any  point  under  discussion  escaped 
his  notice ;  no  authority  was  ignored ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  signifi- 
cant, no  quotation  or  reference  was  left  unverified.  His  keen  eye  in  the 
review  of  masses  of  fact,  his  sagacity  in  the  discovery  of  sources  of  infor- 
mation, the  scholarly  habits  that  made  him  dwell  lovingly  on  all  these 
minuti»  till  the  whole  subject  under  study  was  irradiated  with  the  fall 
light  of  positive  knowledge,  gave  to  his  writings  a  powerful  attraction,  and 
promise  for  them  a  lasting  place  in  the  memory  of  scholars,  and  a  con- 
tinued claim  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study 
of  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland." 

He  was  not  only  an  accomplished  scribe  and  performed  wonderful 
feats  in  penmanship,  but  he  enjoyed  the  power  of  expressing  whatever  he 
wrote  in  a  manner  to  arrest  attention.  No  matter  what  his  subject  was, 
he  treated  it  adequately,  and  occasionally  a  vein  of  pleasantry  amused  as 
well  as  attracted  his  readers.  He  was  a  delightful  correspondent,  and  made 
the  English  language  serve  him  freely :  instance  his  alliterative  description 
of  an  inclement  day  as  **  wild,  wet,  windy,  and  whistling." 

Dr.  Reeves'  devotion  to  whatever  he  deemed  his  duty  was  remarkable. 
Having  adopted  the  Church  as  his  profession,  he  was  not  tempted  to 
abandon  it  by  the  offer  of  such  coveted  posts  as  Head  of  the  Record  Office 
in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland. 

The  narrative,  as  woven  by  Lady  Ferguson,  is  very  readable.  The 
letters  quoted  are  not  given  in  sequence  of  dates ;  but  one  must  not 
criticise  too  closely  a  book  like  this,  mindful  of  the  Bishop's  own  words  : 
''  The  system  of  noticing  ineuria  in  a  critique,  unless  it  be  to  alay  a 
presumptuous  author,  I  detest.  My  plan  is,  whenever  I  am  able  to  detect 
a  slip,  to  communicate  it  to  the  author  for  his  use,  not  abuse  "  (p.  67). 

Mr.  J.  R.  Q-arstin,  f.s.a.,  Vic&'President,  has  supplemented  the  life 
with  an  exhaustive  and  carefully  prepared  Bibliography  of  the  Bishop's 
works. 

It  is  strange  that  a  writer  like  Bishop  Reeves,  who  produced  works 
which  gained  the  unqualified  praise  of  the  greatest  students,  should,  after 
a  long  life  of  unwearying  toil,  be  almost  unrepresented  in  some  of  the 
standard  literary  catalogues.  Mr.  Qarstin  points  out  that  in  Allibone's 
**  Dictionary,"  1870,  only  three  works  of  Dr.  Reeves  are  named,  while  in 
the  Supplement,  1891,  his  name  does  not  appear.  No  public  library  has 
been  found  to  contain  a  complete  collection  of  his  smaller  printed  works. 
The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  most  of  Dr.  Reeves'  writings  were  given  to 
different  societies,  or  antiquarian  or  Church  periodicals.    The  n-ansaetioiu 
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and  Proc6eiin09  of  the  Boyal  IriBh  Academy,  tlie  Uhter  Jimmdlof  Arehs* 
ology^  OUT  own  Jaumdlf  and  manj  other  series  were  enriched  by  his  contri- 
butions. Stimulated  by  a  love  of  books,  and  a  deyoted  friendship  for  the 
author,  Mr.  Oarstin  has  traced  these  scattered  writings  through  their 
various  hiding-places.  The  result  supplies  a  Taluable  key  to  much  learned 
work  hitherto  practically  lost,  and  in  its  chronological  arrangement  fur- 
nishes an  outline  history  of  Dr.  Beeves'  literary  work,  which  is  by  no 
means  the  least  yaluable  part  of  the  Biography. 

The  typography  is  very  creditable  to  the  Dublin  Uniyersity  Press. 
The  binder  has  not  improved  the  book  in  appearance  by  the  representa- 
tion on  its  cover  of  an  archiepiscopal  mitre  of  eighteenth-century  type,, 
perched  on  a  ducal  coronet. 


Calendar  of  the  State  Faper%  relating  to  Ireland  of  the  reign  o/Miaahethf 
1596,  July,  to  1597,  Deeember^  preserved  in  the  Fublie  Beeord  Office. 
Edited  by  Ernest  George  Atkinson.  (London :  Printed  for  Her 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1898.) 

This  volume,  containing  abstracts  of  State  Papers  preserved  in  the  London 
Beeord  Office,  is  a  continuation  of  the  well-known  and  valued  series — the 
Hamilton  Calendar  of  Irish  State  Papers,  the  five  volumes  of  which, 
previously  published,  form  the  greater  part  of  the  life  work  of  Mr.  Hans 
Claude  Hamilton,  now  retired  from  the  office  of  Assistant  keeper  of 
Becords  in  England.  The  present  volume  is  the  first  produced  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the  continuation 
of  the  work  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  is  the 
only  series  especially  devoted  to  Ireland  which  continues  to  be  issued 
under  the  English  Master  of  the  Bolls. 

The  volume  devotes  almost  500  pages  to  abstracts  of  the  letters 
for  but  a-year  and  a-half .  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  how  closely  and 
minutely  the  Papers  detail  the  history  of  the  time.  The  period  is  not 
itself  one  of  special  activity.  It  was  not  until  the  following  year,  on  his 
victory  at  the  Yellow  Ford,  that  Hugh  O'Neill  finally  threw  off  the 
semblance  of  subjection  to  the  Queen.  Now,  as  for  some  years  before,  the 
northern  chief  and  the  Dublin  goveniment  watched  each  other,  each 
conscious  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  each  desirous  to  put  off  the  crisis 
until  better  prepared.  But  though  no  very  heroic  events  mark  this 
period,  it  is  not  the  less  interesting  for  the  study  of  the  State  documents 
which  passed  to  and  fro  detailing  the  difficulties  which  beset  and  the 
jealousies  which  divided  and  weakened  the  English  power.  The  cautious 
diplomacy  of  O'Neill,  encouraged  by  daily  hopes  of  help  from  Spain,  was 
gradually  extending  his  influence  over  Connaught,  and  even  Leinster  and 
Munster.    Sir  W.  Bussell,  who  was  Lord  Deputy  at  the  begizming  of  the 
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period,  powerless  to  strike  an  effectiye  blow,  chafed  to  see  the  forces  under 
Sir  John  I^orreys  inactiye,  while  the  general  made  futile  efforts  to  induce 
the  Connaught  chiefs  peaceably  to  submit.  Sir  John  Norreys,  endeavour- 
ing to  satisfy  the  Connaught  chiefs  that  the  goyemment  desired  to  do  them 
justice  by  bringing  to  trial  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  the  tyrannical  goyemor 
of  the  proyince,  was  hampered  by  the  deputy,  who  sheltered  Bingham, 
eyen  in  the  face  of  the  Queen's  command  for  his  trial.  So  great  was  the 
dislike  of  Bingham  that  one  of  the  O'Conors  protests  "  that  he  and  his 
will  sooner  forego  their  land  and  Hying  than  dwell  under  his  goyemment. 
All  the  proyince  of  Connaught  is  of  this  mind." 

In  such  divided  counsels  there  could  be  no  hope  of  success,  and  we 
can  well  conciir  in  Norreys'  remark,  that  '^  if  there  were  twice  so  much 
force  sent  over  as  is  demanded,  except  there  be  a  reformation  in  the 
goyemment,  all  will  come  to  smoke,  and  the  country  nothing  be 
better." 

The  condition  of  the  soldiers  was  little  calculated  to  secure  any  saocees 
in  war.  '*  Our  new  companies  droop  and  consume  as  fast  as  they  come 
oyer,  and  many  of  them  run  away,  because  they  endure  here  much  misery, 
haying  neither  victual,  money,  nor  apparel."  ^'  The  want  of  numbers  in 
the  bands  grows  by  reason  of  the  disease  of  Ireland,  which  seizes  the  new 
English  soldiers  two  or  three  months  after  their  arrival ;  and  upon  their 
first  sickness  their  captains  discharge  them,  stripping  them  of  fumiture  and 
apparel." 

If  the  position  of  Norreys  at  the  head  of  a  half -fed  and  often  unpaid 
army  was  difficult,  that  of  the  deputy  was  little  better.  It  was  certain 
that  the  King  of  Spain  was  preparing  to  invade  Ireland,  and  absolutely 
no  forces  could  be  spared  to  watch  the  coast.  In  August,  1596,  news  came 
that  the  enemy,  daily  expected,  was  to  land  at  Bullock,  seven  miles  from 
Dublin.  The  deputy,  '*  in  these  most  dangerous  times,  has  only  sixty 
horsemen  for  the  guarding  both  of  the  Pale  and  himself ;  yet  Sir  John 
Norreys  thinks  them  too  many."  Meanwhile,  Tyrone  was  reported  to 
have  £2000  worth  of  powder  and  munition  for  his  forces,  and  had 
Scottish  gunsmiths,  at  Dungannon,  making  calivers  and  pistols. 

The  utter  failure  of  I^orreys'  negotiations  to  secure  the  submission  of 
the  chiefs  convinced  him  that  war  was  necessary.  Meanwhile,  Russell 
was  superseded  by  Lord  Burgh.  The  Papers  show  that  some  of  our 
historians  are  quite  in  error  in  representing  the  new  deputy  as  sHght- 
ing  Norreys.  The  latter  was  continued  in  office  and  tmst  until  death 
relieved  him  from  his  command.  The  new  deputy  soon  followed,  having 
fallen  ''dangerously  sick  of  an  Irish  ague  at  Armagh,"  like  so  many  of 
the  common  soldiers. 

With  such  dissensions  and  difficulties  in  the  government,  the  state  of 
the  country  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  very  bad.  Archbishop  Meyler 
Magrath  says : — "There  is  no  cantred  without  private  woodkem,  preparing 
themselves  against  the  next  winter.    In  the  meantime,  there  is  no  night 
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withont  robberies,  stealths,  or  muiders,  and  intbe  day  ereiywliere  meetings 
like  open  wars." 

Among  matters  of  minor  interest  we  find  that  Sir  Bobert  Cecil  was 
getting  bnildisg  stone  over  from  Dublin.  Lord  Chancellor  Loftus, 
acquaints  him  that  he  has  ten  tons  of  ''touchstone"  ready  "  that  may 
serve  for  doors,  windows,  chimneys,  stairs,  or  other  building."  The  same 
writer  sends  to  Cecil  a  pair  of  elk's  horns,  or,  as  he  describes  it,  a  deer's 
bead,  found  in  the  ground,  of  rare  greatness.  Several  letters  relate  to  the 
great  powder  explosion  on  Dublin  quays,  when  there  were  persons  known 
to  be  **  lofitto  the  number  of  six  score,  besides  sundry  headless  bodies,  and 
heads  without  bodies  that  were  found  and  not  known." 

It  is  only  possible  here  thus  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the  points  of 
interest  in  this  volume,  which  is  worthy  of  its  valued  predecessors.  Mr. 
Atkinson  has  done  his  work  carefully  and  well.  The  more  important 
letters  are  given  at  such  length  as  to  make  them  interesting  reading,  while 
those  of  less  importance  seem  to  be  judiciously  abstracted.  In  the  compi- 
lation of  the  Index  less  familiarity  with  Irish  names  is  shown,  and  a  few 
mistakes  have  arisen,  sometimes  from  misunderstanding  the  text  of  the 
calendar.  The  mistakes  are,  however,  very  few  among  the  large  number 
of  names  dealt  with,  and  cross  references  obviate  the  danger  of  serious 
mistake.  The  index  is  in  general  full  and  accurate ;  but  we  would  be 
glad  to  see  subjects  indexed  more  fully.  We  look  forward  with  much 
interest  to  the  further  volumes  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  Calendar. 


*  The  lUuBtrated  ArehaologM.    Edited  by  J.  Bomilly  Allen,  f.s.a.  (Scot.) 
(London:  Chas.  J.  Clark,  December,  1893.    Published  quarterly.) 

Ths  Third  Part  of  this  new  Antiquarian  periodical  is  now  before  us. 
The  exterior  is  not,  perhaps,  attractive  either  in  colour  or  design,  but 
once  past  the  cover  it  will  be  found  bright  and  interesting.  Short  read- 
able Papers,  by  standard  writers,  on  a  variety  of  interesting  subjects, 
with  a  profusion  of  good  prints  which  really  illustrate  their  subjects,  all 
well  printed  on  good  paper,  invite  perusal. 

The  names,  among  others,  of  Dr.  Monro,  Professor  Flinders  Petrie, 
Lord  Southesk,  and  the  Editor,  attached  to  Papers,  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  value  of  the  contributions. 

To  Irish  readers  the  Paper  of  chief  interest  is,  perhaps,  that  on 
**  The  Celtic  Brooch,  and  how  it  was  Worn,"  by  Mr.  Bomilly  Allen. 
This  Paper  is  accompanied  by  excellent  illustrations  of  the  Tara  Brooch 
and  six  other  brooches,  found  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  ancient  use 
of  the  brooch  is  shown  by  reproductions  of  figures  from  the  crosses  of 
Monasterboice  and  Kells ;  and  at  the  present  day  by  a  photograph  of  a 
lady  of  Algiers,  wearing  brooches  almost  identical  in  form  with  those 
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tomid  in  tliiB  countiy.  She,  like  the  figures  on  the  Irish  crossee,  has  the 
brooch  binding  the  garments  together  at  the  side  of  the  breast,  the  long 
pin  pointed  upvards  and  outwards  t«inuds  the  shoulder,  in  the  only 
positioii  There  it  could  escape  piercing  either  tiie  body  when  bent,  or 


Silier  PenannnUr  Brooeli,  wilb  Thutle-heul  leniiinntionB,  from  Co.  KOdare. 


Silver  Veiuumulw  Biooch,  with  ezpauded  endi  and  bocMt,  in  the  coUection  of 
the  Boyal  Irish  Academy. 

the  arms  when  raised.  Through  the  courtesy  of  tlie  Editor  of  the 
IlliatraUd  ArehaohgM  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  this  interesting 
photograph,  as  well  as  two  of  the  admirable  illaBtrationa  of  brooches 
which  accompany  the  Paper. 
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Dr.  Mnnro,  ranging  from  Egypt .  to  Ireland,  and  from  Italy  to 
Scandinayia,  draws  together  the  facts  relating  to  the  curious  serrated 
flints  which  have  been  claimed  as  the  saws  and  the  sickles  of  a  Stone 
Age.  From  mounted  specimens  he  deduces  two  distinctly  marked  types, 
which  seem  to  answer  to  the  requirements,  respectively,  of  saw  and  of 
sickle. 

Of  a  more  popular  type  is  the  Paper  on  '*  Old  Towers  at  liege/' 
with  good  sketches  of  tenth  and  eleventh  century  architectural  work 
in  that  quaint  old  city ;  and  that  on  the  ''  Pictish  Towers  in  the  North 
of  Scotland."  These  strange  buildings,  while  in  some  respects  suggesting 
a  similarity  of  origin  with  the  stone  forts  of  our  west  coast  and  islands, 
possess  very  marked  characteristics  of  their  own  which  place  them  quite 
alone. 

Among  shorter  contributions  is  a  facsimile,  in  colours,  of  a  fresco 
painting  in  Egypt,  drea  b.o.  1400.  This  painting,  more  than  3000  years 
old,  belongs  to  a  special  school  of  Egyptian  art,  which,  unlike  other  work 
from  that  region,  has  acquired  a  most  striking  power  of  reproducing  life 
and  motion  with  considerable  vigour.  There  are  also  a  representation  of 
a  ''  wedding-mask  "  of  straw  from  the  West  of  Ireland ;  and  photographs 
of  two  crosses  from  Glamorganshire,  covered  with  characteristic  Celtic 
work. 

The  Magazine,  issued  quarterly,  at  2$,  6d,  a  number,  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  Members  who  desire  to  be  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of 
Archseology  outside  our  own  island,  and  who  wish  to  bring  to  the  study 
of  our  Antiquities  the  light  which  may  be  cast  upon  them  by  investigation 
elsewhere. 


*Fums^  Fames,  and  FioU,    By  David  Mac  Bitchie.    (London :  Kegan 

Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  and  Co.,  1898.) 

Thx  opinions  and  arguments  of  Mr.  Mac  Bitchie,  which  he  put  before  the 
world  in  The  Teeiimony  ofTraditum  are  in  their  essence  reproduced  in  this 
little  work.  He  attempts  to  account  for  the  popular  belief  in  these  islands 
in  fairies,  by  the  existence  of  the  Picts,  as  a  dwarfish  race  of  earth-dwellers 
in  early  times.  Underlying  this  theory  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in 
what  he  says,  that,  ''  although  the  popular  memory  may  retain  for  many 
centuries  the  impress  of  historical  facts,  these  become  inevitably  blurred 
and  modified  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  ignorance  of  the  very  people 
who  preserve  the  tradition."  But  this  cannot  be  applied  wholesale 
in  the  fashion  Mr.  Mac  Bitchie  would  have  it.  The  romantic,  credu- 
lous, and  superstitious  elements  in  human  nature  must  have  room  to 
play,  and  do  so,  more  without,  than  with,  the  *'  impress  of  historical 
facts."  If  we  accept  this  method  of  accounting  for  Scotch  and  Irish 
beliefs,  we  should  with  equal  propriety  apply  it  to  an  explanation  of  the 
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mythologies  of  Greece  and  Eomei  and  to  the  popular  belief  of  primitive 
and  other  races  all  oyer  the  globe.  That  many  remains  of  the  Ficts  have 
been  traditionally  applied  to  fairies  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  this  is  very  far 
from  the  conclusion  the  writer  would  push  his  theory  to,  that  the  Ficts 
and  fairies  are  identical. 

The  writer  has  brought  together  much  important  matter,  with  many 
excellent  illustrations  of  interest  and  value  in  support  of  his  theory. 
In  this  scientific  age,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  get  too  many  theories, 
historic  and  otherwise,  and  we  should  jealously  guard  against  them 
unless  based  upon  the  fullest  investigation.  The  theory  of  Mr.  Mac  Ititchie 
is  **  not  proven,"  and,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  accepted,  will  demand  a  defence 
based  upon  a  vride  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  this  phase  of  popular 
beliefs  which  he  has  not  attempted  to  make. 


A  Report  on  Aneimt  Monuments  in  Co.  Kerry,  By  Sir  Thomas  Newen- 
ham  Deane.  {Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  Yol.  iii., 
Third  Series,  No.  1,  December,  1893.  Hodges,  Figgis,  &  Cc^ 
Dublin.) 

The  most  recent  number  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy, 
contains,  with  much  other  matter  of  interest,  a  Faper  by  Sir  Thomas 
Deane,  which  must  arrest  the  attention  of  all  who  study  the  early 
antiquities  of  Ireland.  As  the  treatment  of  prehistoric  monuments  under 
the  Board  of  Works  has  before  been  a  subject  of  animadversion,  we 
looked  to  the  present  report  with  something  of  anxious  expectancy. 
Having  regard  to  the  position  of  the  author,  and  accepting  this  report 
as  an  official  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  public  money 
voted  for  the  preservation  of  our  National  Monuments  is  being  expended, 
the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  has  done  good  service  in  publishing  this  Faper 
with  its  illustrations. 

The  western  part  of  the  Dingle  promontory  is  one  strangely  interest- 
ing to  the  antiquary.  Cashel,  cloghaun,  artificial  cave,  cell,  and  church, 
abound  in  a  profusion  and  state  of  preservation  rarely  met  in  modem 
Ireland.  The  district  was  visited  by  our  Society  in  1891,  in  a  visit  all 
too  brief  to  see  half  the  relics  of  the  past  which  it  contains. 

A  group  of  antiquities  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Drummond  was,  in  1892, 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Works.  It  thereupon  became  the  duty  of  the 
Board  to  protect  and  maintain  them.  The  narration  of  the  steps  taken 
in  fulfilment  of  this  duty  is  the  subject  of  Sir  Thomas  Deane's  Faper  or 
Keport. 

The  report  deals  with  three  remains,  the  forts  of  Dunbeg  and  Glen- 
faun,  and  a  group  of  underground  chambers  at  Cloghane,  near  Ventry. 
The  accounts  it  furnishes  are  too  meagre  to  be  of  value,  and  are  rendered 
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puzzling  by  the  many  disagreementB  between  them  and  the  plans  sapplied 
to  illostxate  them.  Dnnbeg,  it  may  be  obaerved,  has  already  been  more 
fally  described  by  Du  Noyer,  by  Professor  SaUiTan,  and  by  Lord  Donraven.' 
The  plan  of  it  given  in  this  report  differs  in  many  important  features  from 
the  plan  given  by  the  other  writers,  and  most  of  the  measurements  in  Sir 
Thomas's  plan  differ  from  those  given  in  his  own  descriptive  letterpress. 
The  plan  of  the  dogbane  chambers  is  partly  to  scale  and  partly  drawn 
from  a  rough  sketch  without  any  approach  to  scale ;  but  no  warning  is 
given  of  this.  The  reference  numbers  and  letters,  too,  in  this  plan  are 
different  from  those  used  in  the  report,  and  even  in  number  the  chambers 
do  not  correspond.  The  accuracy  of  the  details  of  the  plan  of  Olenfaun 
fort  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the  statement  that  the  length  of  the  passages 
in  it  "  could  not  be  calculated." 

We  look  in  vain  in  the  Beport  for  any  account  of  the  steps  taken 
for  the  preservation  of  the  remains.  ''  Investigation "  is  the  re- 
iterated  key-note  of  the  report.  Sir  Thomas  Deane  could  not,  perhaps, 
be  expected  to  devote  the  large  amount  of  time  that  could  make  such 
investigation  of  any  value.  It  is  true  that  he  mentions  that  he  had 
secured  the  services  of  a  local  gentleman  presumably  as  an  overseer. 
But  even  this  representative  was  not  always  present.  No  antiquary  can 
read  without  a  feeling  of  dismay  the  opening  words  of  this  gentleman's 
report  on  Glenfaun  fort,  ''  As  I  reached  Olenfaun  this  evening  the  men 
at  work  had  just  removed  the  floor  of  one  of  the  cells."  Apparently  the 
party  of  workmen  had  been  left  the  greater  part  of  the  day  to  "  investi- 
gate "  the  cashel  at  their  own  sweet  will.  Had  Sir  Thomas  read  the 
interesting  account  of  this  district  in  the  ''  Archsological  Journal "  for 
1858,  with  the  careful  plans  and  sections  of  its  curious  buildings,  he 
would  surely  have  hesitated  before  he  employed  a  gang  of  workmen  to 
revise  the  work  of  so  careful  a  student  as  Du  Noyer. 

In  three  of  the  underground  chambers  at  dogbane  skulls  and  bones 
were  found.  In  two  cases  they  are  said  to  be  ^'  among  stones,"  but  no 
definite  record  of  the  position  and  surroundings,  which  may  have  been  of 
great  importance  to  archsBology,  is  furnished.  One  skull  crumbled  when 
touched ;  other  bones,  when  brought  to  the  air,  vanished  into  powder. 
There  is  no  hint  even  whether  these  were  the  bones  of  men  or  of  other 
animals.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  these  chambers  may  have 
remained  unVisited  for  many  centnries,  since  the  race  or  conditions  that 
called  them  into  existence  passed  away.  If  so  it  was  of  vital  consequence 
in  the  interest  of  archseological  science  that  the  remains  they  contained 
should  have  been  undisturbed  until  their  position,  condition,  and  sur- 
roundings were  carefully  examined  by  experienced  students.  In  such 
case  the  only  effect  of  untrained  ''investigation"  must  be  to  destroy 

1  The  " ArchsBologioalJournal  of  the  Arch.  Inst,  of  Qreat  Britain,"  toL  zy., 
1868,  pp.  1—24 ;  "  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish,'*  pp.  cccxiii— ccczv  ; 
*'  Notes  on  Irish  Architecture,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  19-22. 
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irrecoyerably  the  most  important  evidences  of  the  uses  and  occupants  of 
the  chambers.  Indeed,  if  Sir  Thomas'  plan  of  Donbeg  correctly  shows 
the  present  condition  of  that  fort,  recent  handling  must  have  altered  or 
obliterated  many  of  its  features  as  planned  by  Du  Noyer.  The  inju- 
dicious treatment  of  the  remains  described  in  the  Beport  would,  if 
carried  out  by  a  private  owner,  be  an  evil  to  be  regretted,  but,  executed 
under  the  authority  of  the  public  official  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the 
ruins,  it  forms  an  inexcusable  offence. 

The  following  is  Sir  Thomas'  view  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  his 
work : — 

**  It  IB  difficult  to  make  an  ezhauBtive  Paper  on  the  buildings  I  have  brought  under 
your  notice,  for  many  reasons :  firstly,  that  next  to  nothing,  except  what  might  be 
ashes,  were  found  in  the  beehive  cells ;  that  I  am  assured  a  sword  was  found  in 
similar  structures  near  Tralee ;  that  what  were  evidently  wells  have  been  discovered, 
and  the  curious  projecting  stones  in  nearly  all  the  cells,  there  is  nothing  up  to  the 
present  to  identify  the  buildings  with  any  particular  race,  or  to  indicate,  with  a  degree 
of  certainty,  their  age." 

Investigation  foiled  by  such  difficulties  cannot  yield  any  valuable  result. 
But  difficulties  in  the  way  of  investigation  need  not  prevent  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Board's  duties  as  the  preserver  of  the  monuments.  Take  all 
suitable  measures  to  protect  them  from  injury  by  the  utilitarian  road 
contractor,  the  improving  agriculturist,  the  mischievous  holiday-maker^ 
the  superstitious  "  crock  of  gold  "  hxmter  (if  any  still  survive),  and  any 
other  dangers  which  may  threaten  them  ;  but  in  the  interests  of  archsBo- 
logical  and  anthropological  science  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  that 
<<  investigation,"  except  under  the  direct  and  continuous  ove^ght  of  a 
competent  archaeologist,  is  an  irrevocable  injury  to  science,  only  one 
degree  less  pernicious  than  the  deliberate  destruction  of  the  remains. 
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Thb  AmxvAJL  OsKSBAx  MBsmro  of  the  Society,  for  the  year  1894^ 
was  held  (by  permission)  in  the  Library,  Boyal  Dublin  Society's 
House,  KHdare-street,  Dublin,  on  Tuesday,  9th  January,  1894,  at 
4  o'clock,  p.m. : 

John  Bibton  Qabshit,  ll.b.,  x.a.,  b.d.,  f.8.a.,  V%o$'Pr$9id$nt, 

in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  present  during  the  proceedings  :— 

Fellows : — ^ThomaB  Drew,  b.  u.  a.,  p.k.t.a.i.,  Vic$'Fr0tident ;  William  Gray^ 
1LS.X.A.,  Vke-Fretident;  The  Most  Bev.  John  Healy,  d.d.,ll.d.,  m.&.i.a.,  Coadjutor- 
Bishop  of  Clonfert,  Vice-Fretident ;  Bey.  G.  B.  Buiok,  x.a.,  x«&.i.A.y  Vie$'FreinUnt ; 
Bobert  Cochrane,  7.8.A.,  K.&.I.A.,  Son,  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  G.  D. 
Burtchaell,  m.a.,  ic.b.i.a.  ;  B.  S.  Longworth-Dames,  b.a.,  h.s.x.a.  ;  Lord  Walter 
Fitz  (herald,  1C.R.I.A. ;  W.  Frazer,  f.b.c.s.x.,  k.b.i.a.  ;  G.  Henry  Kinahan,  m.b.x.a.  ; 
Deputy  Surgeon-General  King,  k.a.,  m.b.i.a.  ;  S.  E.  Kirker  ;  W.  J.  Enovlef, 
M.B.I.A. ;  J.  J.  Bigges  LaTouche,  ll.d.,  k.b.i.a.  ;  P.  J.  Lynch,  m.b.x.a.i.  ;  James 
Hilla,  1C.B.X.A. ;  S.  F.  Milligan,  m.b.x.a.  ;  Bev.  Denis  Murphy,  b.j.,  m.b.x.a.  ;  J.  B. 
O'Connell,  ll.d.;  J.  Caaimir  O'Meagher,  m.b.x.a.  ;  The  Most  Bey.  Lord  flunket, 
D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  J.  L.  Bobinson,  b.h.a.,  m.b.i.a.  ;  Bey.  Canon  Btoney, 
D.D. ;  Colonel  P.  D.  Vigors  ;  John  Vinycomb,  m.b.x.a.  ;  W.  P.  Wakeman,  Eon, 
Fellow;  T.  J.  Westropp,  m.a.  ;  B.  L.  Woollcombe,  ll.d.,  ic.b.i.a.  ;  £.  P.  Wright, 
M.D.,  Sec.  B.X.A. ;  The  Most  Bey.  N.  Donnelly,  d.d.,  k.b.i.a..  Bishop  of  Canea; 
John  Cooke,  b.a.  ;  Charles  Geoghegan. 

Members : — Bey.  James  Adams ;  J.  G.  Alcorn ;  Bey.  W.  F.  Alment,  b.d.  ;  J.  Poe 
Alton  ;  John  Barrett,  b.a.  ;  Miss  Mary  Banim  ;  Bichard  Brayin ;  H.  F.  Bezry,  ic.A. ; 
Bey.  B.  A.  Burnett,  m.a.  ;  M.  Cadic  de*  la  Champignonnerie  ;  William  Carey ;  A.  B. 
Carroll ;  W.  P.  Chapman ;  A.  T.  Chatterton ;  C.  &.  F.  Chute,  b.a.  ;  George  Coffey, 
B.B.,  X.B.X.A. ;  N.  Colgan;  Very  Bey.  B.  F.  Conlan,  p.p.  ;  M.  £.  Conway;  A.  D. 
Cooper ;  H.  A.  Oosgraye,  m.a.  ;  Bey.  G.  W.  S.  Coulter,  m.a.  ;  M.  F.  Cox,  f.b.c.p.i., 
M.B.X.A. ;  J.  W.  Crawford ;  D.  H.  Creighton.  f.b.o.s.  ;  S.  Cunningham ;  Bey.  H. 
W.  Dayidson,  b.a.  ;  M.  Dorey  ;  Bey.  Professor  Dougherty,  x.a.  ;  F.  Franklin, 
F.B.X.A.X. ;  Joseph  Gough  ;  Colonel  G.  F.  Grant ;  Surgeon-Major  Greene ;  Thomas 
Greene,  ll.b.  ;  C.  W.  Hanison ;  W.  P.  Headen,  b.a.  ;  Bey.  John  Healy,  ll.d.  ; 
Granby  Hi^botham  ;  H.  Hitchins  ;  Very  Bey.  H.  Jellett,  d.  d.,  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's  ;  r.  Xing  Joyce,  m.b.  ;  P.  Weston  Joyce,  ll.d.,  m.b.x.a.  ;  Charles  H. 
Eeene,  m.a.  ;  Bey.  J.  B.  Eeene,  x.a.  ;  B.  J.  Kelly  ;  Miss  K.  L.  King ;  Thomas 
Laffiin,  M.D. ;  S.  M.  Lanigan  ;  J.  Y.  Legge ;  Bey.  H.  W.  Leet,  m.a.  ;  Bey.  W.  O'N. 
Lindesay,  x.a.  ;  Owen  Lloyd ;  F.  W.  Lockwood ;  Bey.  A.  W.  B.  Mack,  b.a.  ;  M.  J. 
M*£neiy,  b.a.  ;  Charles  M*N^1 ;  W.  P.  Maunsell,  b.a.  ;  J.  J.  Meagher  ;  Miss  Alice 
L.  Milhgan;  W.  M.  Mitchell,  b.h.a.,  f.b.i.a.x.  ;  J.  H.  Moore,  m.a.  ;  C.  Mullin; 
T.  F.  O'Coimell ;  J.  0.  Oyerend ;  A.  Patton,  x.d.  ;  J.  J.  Phillips ;  B.  L.  Praeger, 
M.B.X.A. ;  S.  A.  Quan-Smith  ;  Thomas  Bobinson  ;  A.  G.  Byder ;  B.  H.  Byland  ; 
Conway  Scott ;  Bey.  Bowland  Scriyen,  x.a.,  x.b.i.a.  ;  Mrs.  J.  F.  Shackleton ;  W.  J. 
Simpson ;  John  F.  Small ;  A.  T.  Smith,  m.d.  ;  Charles  Smith,  x.a.  ;  Owen  Smith  ; 
BedeU  Stanford,  b.a.  ;  Bey.  Haryey  Stewart,  b.a.  ;  William  Stirling,  f.b.i.a.x.  ; 
Mrs.  Stoker ;  Sadleir  Stoney  ;  P.  F.  Sutherland ;  William  Swanston ;  Mrs.  Tarleton ; 
Alexander  Tate ;  Bey.  G.  i.  Taylor,  ll.b.  ;  H.  J.  C.  Toler-Aylward ;  Bey.  Canon 
WalA,  D.D. ;  B.  Welch ;  Bey.  A.  S.  Woodward,  x.a.  ;  Bey.  G.  0.  Woodward,  b.a.  ; 
0.  W.  Steele. 
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The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The    following    Candidates,    recommended  by  the    Council,    were 
elected : — 

Fbllows. 

The  Most  Rev.  Nicholas  Donnelly,  d.d.,  m.a.i. a..  Bishop  of  Canea  {Mgmbw,  1891), 
60,  Rathgar-road,  Dublin:  proposed  by  Robert  Cochrane,  F.8.A.,  M.&.I.A.,  Son. 
Oeneral  Seeretarff. 

John  Cooke,  b.a.,  DobHn  {Memh&r,  1888),  66,  Morehampton-road,  Dublin :  pro- 
posed by  W.  M.  Dixon,  ll.b.,  Fellow. 

George  A.  P.  KeHj,  m.a.  (Dubl.),  Barriater-at-Law  {Momber,  1890),  23,  Upper 
Pembroke-street,  Dubhn :  proposed  by  G.  D.  fiurtchaell,  m.a.,  m.b.x.a.,  Follow. 

Charles  Geogheffan,  assoc.  xnst.  c.b.i.  {Member,  1891),  89,  Pembroke-road,  Dublin : 
proposed  by  G.  D.  ^urtchaeU,  x.a.,  m.b.x.a.,  Fellow, 

Mbhbbbs. 

Hatton  0* Kearney,  Lodhiere,  Cork:  proposed  by  Robert  Day,  F.8.A.,  m.b.xji., 
Vtoe-Fresident, 

Henry  J.  Bourchier,  Erersleigh,  Bandon :  proposed  by  The  0*DonoYan,  d.l.. 
Fellow. 

Edward  J.  O'Meehan,  SoUoitor,  Ennis,  Co.  Clare ;  Wood  Gibson  Jefferson,  m.a., 
LL.B.  (Dubl.),  Barrister-at-Law,  13,  Upper  FitzwilUam-street,  Dublin  :  proposed  by 
G.  D.  Burtchaell,  m.a.,  m.k.i.a.,  Fellow, 

William  Anderson,  j.p.,  Glenayon,  Merrion,  Co.  Dublin  ;  William  Moran,  48, 
Northumberland-road,  Dublin :  proposed  by  John  L.  Robinson,  r.ii.a..  Fellow,  Son, 
Frovineial  Seeretaryfor  Leineter. 

Thomas  Arnold,  m.a.,  p.b.u.i.,  16,  Adelaide-road,  Dublin:  proposed  by  T.  J. 
Westropp,  M.A.,  Fellow, 

Henry  Bindon  Burton,  Solicitor,  69,  Upper  Leeson- street,  Dublin :  proposed  by 
J.  P.  Swan^  Fellow, 

Cecil  Miniken,  Solicitor,  Ennis,  Co.  Clare ;  George  laston,  Solicitor,  Kilmallook  : 
proposed  by  H.  C.  Cullinan,  ll.b..  Fellow, 

&&7,  Stephen  J.  Egan,  c.o..  Rush,  Co.  Dublin  :  proposed  by  Rer.  N.  R. 
Brunskill,  m.a. 

Very  Rev.  Canon  O'Neill,  Salford,  England;  Very  Rev.  P.  F.  Flynn.  p.p., 
St.  Anne*s  Presbytery,  Convent  Hill,  Waterford :  proposed  by  Very  Rev.  F.  O'Brien, 
p.p.,  M.&.I.A.,  Mon,  Seereiary  fir  South  Tipperary, 

Edward  P.  Culverwell,  m.a.,  f.t.c.d..  The  Hut,  Howth;  Edmund  Tiouton, 
Sversham,  Blackrock ;  Trevor  T.  L.  Overend,  ll.b.  (Dubl.),  Solicitor,  12,  Ely-place, 
Dublin ;  Thomas  Hogg,  Craigmore,  Blackrock :  proposed  by  Rev.  Professor  Stokes, 

D.D.,  M.B.I.A. 

Edward  Crofton  Rotheram,  Belview,  Crossakiel,  Co.  Meath :  proposed  by  Goddard 
H.  Orpen,  b.a. 

C.  H.  Ward,  b.a.  (Cantab.),  61,  Belgrave-square,  Dublin:  proposed  by  John 
Cooke,  B.A. 

John  Orpin,  37,  St.  Stephen's-green,  Dublin :  proposed  by  W.  Grove  White,  ll.b. 


Ephraim  Mac  Dowel  Cosgrave,  m.d.  (Dubl.),  5,  Gardiner's-row,  Dublin  ;  Thomas 
W.  Lyster,  m.a.  (Dubl.),  10,  Haroourt-terraoe,  Dublin  ;  Charles  W.  Steele,  18, 
Crosthwaite  Park,  Kingstown :  proposed  by  Rev.  L.  A.  Handy,  m.a. 

Rev.  William  HaU  Telford,  Free  Church,  Reston,  Berwickshire ;  Robert  Ross 
Dudgeon,  Ballynahatty,  Omagh,  Co.  Tyrone :  proposed  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Latimer,  b.a. 

Frederick  York  Powell,  m.a.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford:  proposed  by  H.  A.  Hinkson, 

M.A. 

Francis  M'Bride,  39,  Grosvenor-square,  Rathmines :  proposed  by  Richard  Bravin. 
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The  Beport  of  the  Council  for  the  year  1893  was  then  hrought 
forward,  and  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  LaTouche,  Fellow,  seconded  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  Bobinson,  Fellow  (haying  been  amended  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gray, 
Fice-Preitd&ntf  seconded  by  Bev.  Canon  Stoney,  Fellow),  was  unani- 
monsly  adopted  as  follows  : — 

Bepobt  of  the  Coukcil  fob  the  Yeae  1893. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  profound  and  unfeigned  sorrow  that  the  CoancQ  haye  to 
announce  the  loss  which  the  Society  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  President,  Lord 
James  Wandesforde  Butler,  which  sad  eyent  occurred  at  his  residence)  Cliff  Houae, 
Dmunore  East,  Co.  Waterford,  on  the  13th  of  December  last. 

Lord  James  Butler  was  the  last  surviyor  of  that  band  of  pioneers  who,  forty -four 
years  ago,  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  this  Society  has  been 
raised.  As  one  of  those  who  were  present  at  its  birth  he  was  fitly  called  upon  to 
pireside  oyer  the  proceedings  of  its  maturity,  and,  at  a  time  when  its  fortunes  seemed 
at  their  lowest,  he  assisted  materially  in  bringing  it  to  its  present  high  position. 

Although  failing  health  had  obliged  him,  during  the  past  two  years,  to  withdraw 
from  taking  the  same  actiye  part,  as  formerly,  in  the  Society's  affairs,  he  was  eyer 
mindful  of  its  interests,  and  expressed  the  warmest  regard  for  its  Members.  His 
dignified  and  courtly  presence  has  been  missed  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Society.  His 
genial  and  kindly  disposition  and  unfailing  courtesy  won  the  esteem  and  regard  of  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  death  has  left  a  yacant  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Society,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 

The  Council  are  glad  to  report  that  the  numbers  of  the  Society  haye  been  further 
increased  during  the  year  1893.  The  decrease  of  Members  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  to  which  attention  was  called  in  the  Beport  for  the  year  1892,  has  been 
checked,  except  in  Kilkenny,  the  original  home  of  the  Society,  and  in  Limerick,  where 
the  numbers  show  a  continued  diminution. 

There  are  now  upon  the  Boll  the  names  of  188  FeUows  and  1042  Members,  the 
total  number  of  names,  1230,  being  40  more  than  at  the  close  of  the  year  1892. 

It  is  with  much  regret  the  Council  haye  to  report  that  so  many  as  26  Members 
are  over  two  years  in  azrear,  and  haye  been  in  consequence  struck  off  the  Boll.  It  is 
also  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  Subscriptions  of  a  large  number  of  Members  for  the 
year  1893  are  still  unpaid.  Such  Members  haye  not  alone  been  receiying  the  Journal 
at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  but  haye  also  caused  trouble  and  outlay  by  not  respond- 
ing to  the  notices  informing  them  that  their  Subscriptions  were  due. 

There  is  now  upon  the  Boll  a  number  of  Members  of  ten  years  standing  who 
are  entitled  to  compound  for  the  sum  of  £6. 

The  Society  has  lost  by  death  during  the  year  six  Fellows  and  twenty-three 
Members. 

The  FeUows  who  died  were— Lord  James  Wandesforde  Butler,  Hretident;  the  Bey. 
E.  J.  Hartrick ;  John  J.  Kelly,  Jffbfi.  Local  8eor$tary  for  Co.  £o$oommon;  the  Most 
Bev.  Dr.  Knox,  Archbishop  of  Armagh ;  the  Bey.  Canon  Leeper ;  and  John  Dayis 
White,  Son.  Zoeal  Secretary  for  Co,  Tippcrary. 

Mr.  John  Davis  White  joined  the  Society  in  1861,  and  was  elected  to  an  Honorary 
Fellowship  in  1889.  He  was  an  industrious  collector  of  antiquarian  lore  concerning 
the  city  and  diocese  of  Cashel  and  county  of  Tipperary,  as  testified  by  his  work 
entitled,  « Cashel  of  the  Kings,"  and  other  published  works.  To  the  Journal  he 
contributed  the  following  Papers : — **  Extracts  from  original  Wills  formerly  preserred 
in  the  Consistorial  Office,  Cashel,"  vol.  ii.,  n.  s.  (1869),  p.  317 ;  '*  Some  Account  of 
the  Tradesmen's  Tokens  issued  in  the  City  of  Cashel,  and  of  the  Families  of  the  persons 
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by  whom  they  were  iasaed,"  vol.  iv.,  n.  s.  (1863),  p.  404;  *<Some  Account  of  the 
Church  Plate  of  the  Diocese  of  Caahel  aud  Emly,"  vol.  Tiii.,  4th  ser.  (1887),  p.  176 ; 
and  "  niuBtrations  of  National  Prorerbsy  Common  Sayings,  and  Obsolete  Words  and 
Customs,"  vol.  iz.,  4th  ser.  (1889),  p.  137.  He  also  was  one  of  the  contributoTs  to 
the  notes  to  the  ''Journal  of  Thomas  Dineley,  Esq.,"  edited  by  the  late  Evelyn 
Philip  Shirley,  published  in  parts  in  the  Journal  between  the  years  1856  and  1867,  and 
which  formed,  when  completed,  the  Extra  Volume  of  the  Society  for  the  latter  year. 

Among  the  Members  who  died  were  some  of  the  oldest  upon  the  Roll.  Mr.  Patrick 
M'Oragh,  of  Cork,  was  elected  in  1854,  and  the  Most  Rev.  John  Mac  Carthy,  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  in  1859.  Mr.  Edward  Eyre  Atthill  was  for  several  years  Hon.  Local 
Secretary  for  Co.  Fermauagh.  Mr.  Thomas  0*  Gorman  was  elected  a  Member  in  1856, 
and  the  following  Papers  by  him  were  published  by  the  Society : — "  Some  Remarks  on 
0' Conor's  Tomb  at  Roscommon,"  vol.  v.,  n.  e.  (1866),  p.  546 ;  "  On  the  Contents  of 
a  Sepulchre  of  the  Bronze  Period,"  vol.  i.,  8rd  ser.  (1868),  p.  164  ;  «  On  the  Site  of 
the  Batde  of  Clontaif,"  vol.  v.,  4th  ser.  (1879),  p.  169  ;  <*  A  Notice  of  the  Career  of 
Shane  O'Neill  (sumamed  an  IHomais,  or  *  The  Proud '),  Prince  of  Tirowen,  1520- 
1567,"  vol.  viii.,  4th  ser.  (1888),  p.  449,  and  vol.  iz.,  4th  ser.  (1889),  p.  53. 

The  Council  made  a  special  Report  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  held  in  Kilkenny  in 
June  last  upon  the  correspondence  which  had  passed  between  them  and  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Master  of  the  RoUs  in  England  in  reference  to  the  Resolutions 
come  to  by  the  Society  concerning  the  publication  and  editing  of  original  documents, 
and  the  continuation  of  the  series  of  Calendars  of  Documents  relating  to  Ireland  pre- 
served in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London.  As  no  reply  was  received  from  Mr. 
Morley  to  the  request  that  he  would  recei?e  a  deputation  from  the  Society  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Resolution  passed  at  the  last  Annual  General  Meeting,  the  Council  were 
uiiable  to  carry  the  matter  further. 

The  Photographic  Committee,  which  was  formed  twelve  months  ago,  held  several 
meetings  during  the  year.  Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson  kindly  consented  to  act  as  Honorary 
Curator  of  the  collection,  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  classifying, 
according  to  counties,  the  existing  photographs  of  antiquarian  objects. 

During  the  year  the  Council  held  twelve  Meetings,  at  which  the  Members  attended 
as  follows:— Mr.  Cochrane,  12;  Rev.  Denis  Murphy,  12;  Mr.  Burtchaell,  11; 
Dr.  Frazer,  10  ;  Mr.  Mills,  10 ;  Dr.  La  Touche,  9 ;  Lord  Walter  Fita  Gerald,  8 ; 
Dr.  King,  8  ;  Mr.  Franklin,  7  ;  Colonel  Vigors,  6 ;  Dr.  Wright,  6 ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Stokes,  5 ;  Mr.  MoUoy,  2. 

The  three  Senior  Members  who  retire  by  rotation  at  this  Meeting  are— Dr.  Fraser, 
Mr.  Burtohaell,  and  Mr.  Mills.  They  have  been  nominated  for  re-election,  and 
to  provide  for  the  contingency  of  other  vacancies  on  the  Council  being  declared,  the 
Council  have  suhmitted  a  list  of  six  additional  names  to  be  balloted  for  by  the 
Society.  It  is,  however,  open  to  Members  to  give  their  votes  for  any  other  name 
should  they  desire  to  do  so. 

For  the  office  of  President  the  Council  have  submitted  a  list  of  three  names  from 
which  to  chose  one  to  hold  office  for  the  year  1894.  In  this  case  also  votes  may  be 
given  for  any  other  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

The  Index  to  the  first  19  volumes  of  the  Journal  is  now  practically  completed,  and 
will  shortly  be  ready  to  go  to  Pross ;  also  the  Catalogue  of  the  objects  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Society  in  Kilkenny,  which  is  being  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Robertson. 

The  completion  of  the  <*  Annals  of  Clcnmacnois,"  as  an  Extra  Volume,  has  been 
unavoidably  delayed  beyond  the  close  of  the  year,  but  a  considerable  portion  is  already 
in  type. 

The  Council  have  acquired  by  purohase  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Robertson,  Jffon.  FeUaw^  a 
valuable  collection  of  drawings  of  Antiquities  and  places  of  interest  in  the  connty 
Kilkenny,  made  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  prosent  century. 
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The  departure  of  Mr.  D.  H.  CreiglitoD  from  Kilkenny  obliged  him  to  resign  the 
office  of  Hon.  Curator  of  the  Society's  Museum  there,  Krhich  he  had  Idndly  undertaken 
since  April,  1888.  Mr.  Bichard  Langrishei  the  Senior  Vice-President  of  the  Society, 
haying  consented  to  act  as  Hon.  Curator,  the  Council  haye,  in  accordance  vithBule  19, 
appointed  him  to  that  office. 

The  Second  Geneial  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  as  usual  in  Kilkenny,  on 
Whit-Monday,  and  the  Third  in  Cork,  on  the  26th  of  July.  A  Midsummer  Excursion 
was  made  to  Trim  and  Tara.  Full  details  of  these  Meetings  and  Excursions  have 
been  published  in  the  Proceeding^. 

At  the  General  Meeting  held  in  Dublin  in  October,  the  inyitation  of  the  Csmbrian 
Arehseological  Association  to  join  in  their  Meeting  at  Camaryon  in  August,  1894,  was 
accepted  by  the  Society.* 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  is  satisfactory.  The  Abstract  of  the 
Accounts,  with  the  Auditors'  Beport,  will  be  presented  as  usual  at  the  next  General 
Meeting,  to  be  held  in  Kilkenny  on  the  14th  of  May,  1894. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  the  Great 
Northern,  and  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Companies,  for  conceding  to 
Members  attending  the  Meetings  of  the  Society  the  piiyilege  of  obtaining  return 
tickets  at  single  fares. 

Names  removed  from  the  Boll  in  1893  : — 

Deceased  (29)  :— 

FxLLows  (6)— Lord  James  Wandesforde  Butler,  Member,  1849  ;  FelloWf  1870  ; 
President,  1887 ;  Bey.  Edward  J.  Hartrick,  m.a.,  Member,  1861 ;  FeUow,  1888  ;  John 
Joseph  Kelly,  j.f.,  Fellow,  1891  ;  Most  Bey.  Bobert  Knox,  d.d.,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  Fellotc,  1890 ;  Bey.  Canon  Leeper,  d.p.,  Fellow,  1890 ;  John  Dayis  White, 
Member,  1851 ;  Bon.  Fellow,  1889. 

MxxBKBS  (23) — ^Lient.-Colonel  Allen  Neason  Adams,  King's  Own  Borderers,  1888 ; 
Maurice  Armor,  1888 ;  George  Atkinson,  u.Jl.,  m.b.,  1889 ;  Edward  Eyre  AtthiU,  i.p., 
1878 ;  John  Beyeridge,  Town  Cleik  of  Dublin,  1891 ;  Bey.  William  Feaion,  b.a., 
1892 ;  Bight  Bey.  B.  Fitz  Patrick,  Abbot  of  Mount  Melleray,  1891 ;  Bey.  Dayid 
Gordon,  1892 ;  Walter  Hore,  1887  ;  William  A.  Hunter,  1863  ;  William  Henry 
Keating,  B.A. ,  1898;  Most  Bey.  Jolm  MacCarthy,  d.d.,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  1869  ; 
Patrick  M'Gragh,  1864 ;  Luke  J.  M'Bedmond,  1889 ;  John  M<m<^  1862 ;  Very  Bey. 
J.  W.  Murray,  ll.d..  Dean  of  Connor,  1887;  James  Nash,  j.f.,  1887;  ^omas 
O'Gorman,  1856;  Bey.  George  Bobinson,  if.A.,  1884;  Sir  James  Bussell,  o.m.g., 
1890  ;  Bey.  Oliyer  Joseph  Tibeaudo,  m.a.,  1891  ;  F.  N.  Le  Peer  Tiench,  m.a.,  o.o., 
1890 ;  George  Gerald  Tyirell,  m.k.i.a.,  1890. 

Mengned  (64) : — 

Fbllow  (1) — Leonard  Dobbin,  1873. 

Mbmbbks  (63) — John  E.  Barrett,  j.p.,  1889  ;  Bey.  J.  H.  Bernard,  d.d.,  f.t.cd., 
1890;  Bey.  James  Bradshaw,  1888  ;  Timothy  Brinn,  1892;  Bey.  Thomas  Bryan, 
Bji.y  1887 ;  Bey.  Patrick  CaUan,  p.p.,  1890 ;  Mrs.  Ellis  Cameron,  1892 ;  Thomas 
Cantwell,  1889 ;  William  H.  Catlin,  1889 ;  John  M.  Clarke,  1889 ;  Edward  H.  B. 
Crofton,  J.P.,  1890 ;  Very  Bey.  Canon  Dayis,  p.p.,  y.p.,  1890 ;  Bey.  John  Q.  Day, 
B.A.,  1889;  J.  E.  Dormer,  l.b.o.8.i.,  1889;  Bey.  Paul  Dunny,  cc,  1892;  Edward 
Eagle,  1891 ;  Bobert  English,  j.p.,  1890 ;  Edward  Eyans,  1890 ;  Bey.  W.  Herbert 
Fits  Maurice,  b.a.,  1891 ;  Bey.  C.  W.  Frizell,  b.a.,  1892 ;  J.  H.  FuUerton,  p.r.i.a.i., 

*  A  communication  has  since  been  receiyed  from  the  Cambrian  ArchsBological 
Association  fixing  the  Meeting  for  the  16th  of  July,  1894. 
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1884  ;  M.  J.  Gardiner,  1891 ;  Mn.  Greer,  1892 ;  Rev.  T.  A.  R.  Hackett,  d.d.,  1889 ; 
Rey.  Ralph  W.  Harden,  b.a.,  1891 ;  Miss  Haasard,  1891 ;  Rev.  G.  W.  Healy,  M.A., 
1891 ;  Rev.  Thomaa  Hill,  1891 ;  J.  T.  Lalor,  1890 ;  Rev.  T.  S.  Lindaay,  m.a.,  1891 ; 
Benjamin  Macabe,  1892;  S.  0.  M'Elroy,  1890;  Charles  J.  M' Mullen,  1892;  Edward 
Maunsell,  m.a.,  1889 ;  Charles  Miniken,  1889 ;  M.  H.  Molohan,  l.k.c.p.1.,  1891 ; 
Henry  Molony,  m.d.,  1889  ;  Arthur  W.  Moore,  m.a.,  j.p.,  1891  ;  George  Blacker 
Morgan,  l.b.c.8.i.,  j.p.,  1891 ;  Rev.  Samuel  W.  H.  Nesbitt,  1889  ;  Miss  Nugent, 
1891 ;  Louis  Ely  O'Carroll,  b.a.,  1891  ;  Rev.  Eugene  H.  O'Meara,  m.a.,  1890  ; 
William  Perceval,  1892 ;  William  H.  Phillips,  F.&.H.8.,  1890;  Sir  George  H.  Porter, 
Bart.,  M.D.,  1889;  R.  J.  Ross,  Lieut.,  Ist  Middlesex  Regiment,  1891 ;  Rev.  J.  W.  ffirank 
Sheppard,  b.a.,  1892;  James  Sheridan,  1891;  R.  S.  Smyth,  1888;  Rev.  John  C. 
Trotter,  1891 ;  Rev.  M.  C.  Vincent,  m.a.,  1889 ;  George  T.  White,  1887. 

The  followiiig  (26)  have  been  struck  off  the  Roll,  being  upwards  of 
two  years  in  arrear.  They  may  become  eligible  for  re-election  on  pay- 
ment of  the  axrears  due  by  them  at  the  time  of  being  struck  off.  Those 
marked  thus  (*)  did  not  pay  the  Entrance  Fee : — 

Elected 

889    Bairy,  Robert,  Kilkenny,    .  • 

888  Boyd,  A.  Gadwell,  m.a.,  Kilkenny,    . . 

889  Buckley,  Rev.  Cornelius,  c.o.,  Buttevant, 

889  Casey,  John  Sarsfield,  Mitchelstown, 
892  *Collins,  J,  J.,  Chelsea,  London, 
891    Dorman,  R.  H.,  o.b.,  Armagh, 
891    Farrell,  James,  Naas, 

890  Kirkwood,  Philip,  Michigan,  U.S.A., 

890  Knox,  Mrs.  £.  H.,  Dublin, 

891  Lynch,  Daniel,  b.a.,  Dunleer, 

890  MacManus,  J.  H.,  Athlone, 

892  *M'£lwee,  William,  m.r.i.a.i.,  Derry, 
886    Mathewson,  John,  Jun.,  Deny, 

891  Meehan,  Thomas,  Dublin,    . . 

892  *Moran,  Rev.  John  H.,  Clontarf, 
888    Moynan,  J.  Ousely,  m.a.,  o.b.,  Nenagh, 

890  Murphy,  E.  J.,  Kilkenny,   . . 

891  Neill,  Rev.  Herbert  R.,  b.a.,  Headford, 

888  O'Doherty,  James  £.,  Derry, 

889  Phelan,  Michael,  Ejlkenny, 

890  Phelps,  Rev.  W.  E.  C,  b.a.,  Ghuslough, 

890  Reeves,  Miss,  Douglas,  Cork, 

892  *Rynd,  Bira.,  Bkck  Hall,  Kaas, 

891  Trimble,  Mark  Blozham,  Aberdeen,    . . 

889  Wamock,  Hugh  T.  A.,  f.b.c.s.i.,  Donegal,     . . 

890  Woodward,  H.  Greville,  Dublin, 


£ 

c. 

d. 

1892,  1893  . . 

0 

0 

1892,  1893  . . 

0 

0 

1892,1893  .. 

0 

0 

1892,  1893  . . 

0 

0 

1892,  1893  . . 

0 

0 

1892,  1893  . . 

0 

0 

1892,  1893  . . 

0 

0 

1892,  1893  . . 

0 

0 

1892,  1893  . . 

0 

0 

1892,  1893  . . 

0 

0 

1892,  1898  . . 

0 

0 

1892,  1893  . . 

0 

0 

1892,  1893  . . 

0 

0 

1892,  1893  . . 

0 

0 

1892,  1893  . . 

0 

0 

1892,  1893  . . 

0 

0 

1892,  1893  . . 

0 

0 

1892,  1893  . . 

0 

0 

1892,  1893  . . 

0 

0 

1892,  1893  . . 

0 

0 

1892,  1893  . . 

0 

0 

1892,  1893  . . 

0 

0 

1892,  1893  . . 

0 

0 

1892,  1893  . . 

0 

0 

1892,  1893  . . 

0 

0 

1892,  1893  . . 

0 

0 

Total, 


£26    0    0 


The  Very  Key.  James  A.  Anderson,  o.s.a.,  whose  name  appeared 
in  this  List  in  the  last  Eeport,  was  then  absent  from  Ireland ;  he 
has  since  paid  np  the  amount  due,  and  been  restored  to  the  Boll  of 
Members. 
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The  names  of  the  following  Candidates,  elected  in  1893,  have  not 
been  added  to  the  Roll,  the  Entrance  Fee  and  Bubscription  being 
unpaid : — 

January,  1893— Bev.  C.  W.  M'Dowfll,  m.a.  ;   O.  A.  Mulholland  ;  Rer.  T.  8. 
Berry,  d.d.  ;  Rey.  G.  W.  BaOe,  ll.b.  ;  Francia  W.  Butler,  b.a. 

May,  1893 — James  Shanks ;  P.  B.  Fleming,  ic.a.,  Banister-at-Law  ;  Colonel  H. 
Villiers  Stuart,  d.l.  ;  James  Johnston,  Solicitor. 

/v/y,  1893 — Charles  S.  Graham,  b.a..  Solicitor;  William  Haryey  Swan;  Joseph 
Lowry ;  Rev.  Andrew  Bempsey,  p.p. 

The  Fellows  and  Members  are  now  distributed  as  follows : — 


Coanty. 

1.  Bublin, 

2.  Antrim, 

3.  Cork, 

4.  Kilkenny, 
6.  Limerick, 

6.  Bown, 

7.  Kerry, 

8.  Tipperary, 

9.  Berry, 
10.  Waterford, 
U.  Meath, 

12.  Tyrone, 

13.  Clare. 

14.  Wexford, 

15.  Westmeath, 

16.  Donegal, 

17.  Kildare, 

18.  Fermanagh, 

19.  Armagh, 

20.  Galway, 

21.  Louth, 

22.  Sligo, 


FeUows. 


•mm 

16 

89 

8 

66 

9 

48 

5 

46 

9 

88 

1 

40 

1 

87 

.  •  4 

30 

3 

26 

.    — . 

29 

3 

24 

2 

19 

6 

15 

2 

18 

3 

16 

6 

12 

2 

15 

1 

14 

2 

12 

4 

10 

2 

9 

M«mben.  Total 
254  296 
105 
73 
57 
50 
47 
41 
38 
84 
29 
29 
27 
21 
21 
20 
19 
17 
17 
15 
14 
14 
11 


130   865    995 


County.  FeOowi.    Manben.    Total. 

Brought  fotioard,  130        865        996 


23.  Carlow, 

24.  Queen's  Co., 

25.  Monaghan, 

26.  Wicklow,     . 

27.  Caran, 

28.  King's  Co., 

29.  Mayo, 

30.  RoMommon, 

31.  Leitrim, 

32.  Longfoird,    • 


1 
2 

4 


2 
2 


10 
9 
6 
9 
7 
8 
5 
4 
6 
4 


11 
U 
10 
9 
8 
8 
7 
6 
6 
4 


142        933      1075 


1.  Engknd,     .        28 

2.  Scotland,      .  7 

3.  £uroi>e  (rest  of),    5 

4.  America,  2 

5.  Australasia,  4 

6.  Asia,  — * 

7.  Africa,  — 

188 


79 
6 
6 

13 

4 
1 
1 


107 

13 

10 

15 

8 

1 

1 


1042      1230 


The  following  exchanges  and  presentations  were  received  during  the 
year: — 

The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  toI.  viii.,  Parts  2  and  3  ; 
The  Annual  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Belfast  Naturalists  Field  Cluh,  1891- 
1892 ;  Transactions  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archieological  Society,  yol.  zvi., 
Part  2;  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  yol.  zlviii..  Part  4 ;  toI. 
xlix.,  Parts  1,  2,  and  3;  Proceedings  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  No. 
xxxm. ;  Archaeologia  Csmbrensis,  5th  Series,  Nos.  37,  38,  and  39 ;  Journal  of  the 
Cork  Historical  and  Archaeological  Society  for  1893  ;  Geoloncal  Surrey  of  Canada : 
Annual  Report,  1890—91 ;  Proceedings  of  the  Borset  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian 
Field  Club,  yol.  iii. ;  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society :  Report  of  the  Council  for 
1892 ;  Archaeologia  Aeliana,  yol.  zyi..  Part  1 ;  The  Journal  of  the  County  Kildare 
Archaeological  Society,  1893  ;  The  Numismatic  Chronicle  and  Journal  of  the  Numis- 
matic Society,  1898,  i.-ui. ;  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects;  Joumsl  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  yol.  zi..  Part  2  ; 
Royal  Irish  Academy :  Proceedings,  3rd  Series,  yol.  ii.,  3,  4,  and  5 ;  yol.  iii.,  1 ; 
Transactions,  yol.  zzy..  Parts  5-10  ;  Todd  Lecture  Series,  yols.  iii.  and  iy. ;  Annales 
de  la  Soci^t^  d'Archeolo^e  de  Bruzelles,  Tome  Septi^me,  Liyraisons  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iy., 
Annuaire,  1893;  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaiies  of  Newcastle^on-Tyne  ; 
Publications  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen ;  Proceedings 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  yol.  ziy.,  2nd  Series,  11 ;  Proceedings  of 
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the  Society  of  Biblical  Archseology,  vol.  xy.,  Part  6 ;  Publications  of  the  Smitfaaonian 
Institution,  Wasliington,  U.S.A. ;  Somersetshire  Arcbseological  and  Natural  History 
Society:  Proceedings  (1892),  yoI.  xxzviii.,  and  (1893)  yol.  xxziz.;  Collections  of  the 
Surrey  Archaeological  Society,  vol.  xi.,  Part  2;  The  Wiltshire  Arcbseological  and 
Natural  History  Magazine,  vol.  xxvi.,  Nos.  77, 79,  and  80 ;  Catalogue  of  the  Collection 
of  Wiltshire  Trade  Tokens  ;  The  Yorkshire  Archeeological  Journal,  Part  xlth.  ; 
Galley's  Guide  to  Londonderry  and  Donegal  (from  the  Publisher) ;  The  Tenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public  Museum  of  the  City  of  Milwaukie, 
1891-92  ;  The  Dead  Watchers  and  other  Folk-Lore  Tales  of  Westmeath,  by  Patrick 
Bardan  (from  the  Author)  ;  The  West  Country  Annual  (from  the  Publisher^,  1893 ; 
Old  Stone  Crosses  of  the  Dartmoor  Borders,  by  William  Crossing  (from  the  Author) ; 
Tales  of  the  Dartmoor  Pixies,  by  William  Crossing  (from  the  Author^ ;  The  Ancient 
Crosses  of  Dartmoor,  by  William  Crossing  (from  the  Author)  ;  The  Land  of  Stream 
and  Tor,  by  William  Crossing  (from  the  Author) ;  L'Anthopologie,  Tome  iii.,  No.  2 ; 
Tome  iy..  No.  6  (from  the  Editor,  M.  G.  Masson) ;  The  Geography  of  PtdemT 
Elucidated,  by  T.  Glazebiook  Rylands  (from  the  Author) ;  Ulster  in  '98,  by  B.  M. 
Young  (from  the  Author) ;  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
April,  1893  ;  Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Science ; 
St.  Alban's  Architectural  and  Ardissological  Society :  Transactions,  1892 ;  Reports  of 
the  Imperial  Archeological  Commission,  St.  Petersburg,  1882-1888. 

The    foUowing  rubbings  from  tombstones  were  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  Colonel  P.  D.  Vigors,  Fellow : — 

Rubbing  of  a  Tombstone  at  Dingle,  county  Kerry.    Sise,  6  ft.  3  in.  x  2  ft.  3  in. 
Rubbing  of  a  curious  anonymous  tombstone  in  Eilconnell  Abbey,  county  Galway. 

Size,  6  ft.  X  21  in.  at  head,  and  14  in.  at  foot. 
Rubbing  by  the  Most  ReY.  M.  Comerford,  d.d.,  of  a  tombstone,  dated  1603, 

in  the  Queen's  County. 
Rubbing  from  Dingle  Churchyard,  1890. 
Dingle  (1798).    Dingle  (1700).    Dingle  (1796).     Dingle  (no  date). 

Other  Donations  to  the  Museum  were  acknowledged  in  the  Proceedings 
during  the  year. 

A  vacancy  on  the  Council  was  declared,  Mr.  Molloy  having  forfeited 
his  seat  under  Law  1 7  of  the  General  Rules. 

The   Society  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  President  and  four 
Members  of  Council,  and  two  Supplementary  Candidates. 

Mr.  John  Cooke,  Fellow^  and  the  Bey.  Dr.  Healy,  were  appointed 
Scrutineers  of  the  Balloting  Papers. 

Lord  Walter  Pitz  Gerald  withdrew  his  name  as  a  Candidate  for  the 
office  of  President. 

The  Scrutineers  reported  the  result  of  the  Ballot  as  follows : — 

FoH  Pbesident  : 

Mr.  Drbw,  R.H.A.,  Vice- President y    ...    67  Votes. 
Kby.  Denis  Murput,  s.j.,  m.r.i.a.,  ...    44     ,, 

PoB  Coukcil: 

Dr.  Frasbr,    .    .    92  Votes.        Mr.  Burtohabll,    .    .    67  Votes. 
Mr.  Milligan,     .78     ,,  Mr.  Mills,     ....    66      ,, 

Ret.  Mr.  FFRBNcu,     75      ,,  Mr.  Robinson,    ...    63      „ 
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The  Chairman  declared  the  following  to  be  duly  elected  : — 
Prgbidbnt  (for  1894) : 

Thomas  Drbw,  b.h.a.,  F.it.i.B.A. 

ViCB-FiLBBrDENTS  (for  1894) : 

Ubter, Bbv.  Ororob  Baphabl  Buick,  ic.a.,  ic.r.i.a. 

„        Latbnb  M.  Ewart,  m.r.i.a. 

MuntteTf  ....  BxoHT  Bbt.  Chablbs  Grates,  d.d.,  d.c.l.,  p.r-b.,  if.H.i.A., 

Lord  Biflhop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe. 
Oonnaught,  .  .  .  MostBbt.  John  Hbalt,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  m.b.i.a.,  Coadjutor-Bishop 

of  Clonf ert. 

MKiTBKHfl  OF  Council  (to  retire  by  rotation) : 

William  Frazbr,  f.r.o.8.i.,  m.r.i.a.,  hon.  v.s.a.  (Scot.),  FtOow. 

Sbaton  F.  Millioan,  m.u.i.a.,  FeUow. 

Bbt.  Jambs  F.  M.  ffrbxoh,  m.r.i.a.,  Feliouf. 

Gborob  Dambs  Bubtchabll,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  M.R.I.A.,  Fellow. 

AnniTOBS  op  the.  Treasubeb's  Acoouitts  fob  1893  : 

Jambs  G.  Bobbrtsow,  Sen,  FsUow. 
John  Cookb,  b.a.,  Fellow. 

The  following  Papers  were  read,  and  referred  to  the  Council : — 

"The  Graimog  of  Moylarg*'  (Second  Paper),  by  Bey.  George  B.  Buick,  m.a., 
M.R.I.A.,  Vtee'FtsHdent. 

**  The  Franciscan  Priory  of  Ennis,  Co.  Clare,  and  the  Boyal  Tombs  therein,"  by 
T.  J.  Westropp,  m.a.,  Fellow, 

"  *  The  Journey  of  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  against  the  Bebels 
in  1569,'  from  the  note-book  of  Nicholas  Narbon,  Ylyeeter  King-of-Arms," 
by  G.  D.  Burtobaell,  m.a.,  m.r.i.a.,  Fellow, 

«  Lash  Flint  Saws,"  by  W,  J.  Enowles,  m.r.i.a.,  Fellow. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Eobinson,  FeU&w,  Hon.  Carator  of  the  Photographic 
collection,  annonnced  that  Mr.  Welch  had  made  a  presentation  of 
Photographs  to  the  collection. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy,  Coadjutor  Bishop  of 
Clonfert,  Vice-FteBtdrnt,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Welch. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  and  described : — 

**  Leg  Fetters  found  in  the  Co.  Carlow,"  by  Colonel  P.  D.  Vigors,  Fellow. 
**  Aboriginal  Stone  Hammer  from  Australia,"  by  Colonel  P.  D.  Vigors,  Fellow, 
"  Dublin  Bill  of  Mortality,  1766,"  by  John  Cooke,  b.a..  Fellow, 
('Contemporary  Broadside  Account  of  the  Execution  of  Louis  XVI.,"  by  Bey. 

James  Flood,  c.o. 
"  Photographs  of  Prehistoric  Monuments  in  South  America,"  illustratiye  of  Major 

Beebe's  theory  that  in  the  Old  World  was  the  beginning  of  civilisation." 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned  to  8  o'clock,  p.m. 
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ETEioira  Meetino. 

The  Society  again  met  in  the  Library,  Royal  Dublin  Society's  House, 
at  8  o'clock,  p.m.  On  the  motion  of  the  Bey.  Denis  Murphy,  s./., 
M.E.I.A.,  FelloWt  the  Chair  was  taken  by — 

Thokas  Dbew,  B.H.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  JPrmdsHt, 

The  President  returned  thanks  to  the  Fellows  and  Members  for 
haying  done  him  the  honour  of  electing  him  President  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Papers  were  read,  and  referred  to  the  Council : — 

**The  True  HiBtory  of  the  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy,*'  by  A.  J.  Fetfaerstonhaugh, 
M.A.    (Read  by  Mr.  MiUsy  m.&.i.a.,  Fellow*) 

"  On  a  reoenily-diBcoyered  Pagan  Sepulchral  Mound  in  the  grounds  of  Old  Con- 
naught,  Bray  '*  (Second  Paper),  by  W.  F.  Wakeman,  Hon.  Fellow. 

<*  Slieve-na-Calliaghe  " — Description  and  Exhibition  of  Lantern  Slides,  by  George 

Coffey,  B.B.,  H.B.I.A. 

The  remaining  Papers  on  the  list  were  taken  as  read,  and  also 
referred  to  the  Council,  yiz. : — 

"Discovery  of  an  ancient  Bone  Comb  and   Tracked   Stone  in  a  Prehirtoric 
Mound  at  Kilmessan,  Co.  Meath,"  by  Owen  Smith. 

"Structural  Features  of  Lake  Dwellings,"  by  Bobert  Munzo,  m.a.,  ic.o.,  7.8.A. 
(Scot.),  Mon.  Fellow, 

"The  History  of  the  Shamrock  on  Irish  Tiles,*'  by  William  Frazer,  f.&.c.8.z., 
1C.K.I.A.,  FeUow. 

<<The  English  Language:  Its  Origin  and  Progress  to  the  Sixteenth  Century," 
by  Bey.  D.  F.  M^Crea,  c.c. 


ExcuBSioN — WBDmssDAT,  10th  January. 

A  considerable  number  of  Fellows  and  Members  of  the  Society, 
trayelling  from  Dublin  to  Bray  by  railway,  yisited  Old  Connaught. 
Here  they  examined  the  exposed  section  of  the  hillock  where  the  human 
remains  had  been  dug  up,  as  described  in  Mr.  Wakeman's  Paper, 
pp.  54-64.  The  party  was  receiyed  by  Lord  Plunket,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  in  whose  grounds  the  hill  stands,  and  by  the  members  of 
his  Grace's  family,  and  were  afterwards  entertained  in  his  house. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  Monday,  14th  May,  1894. 
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THE  STRUCTURAL  FEATURES  OF  LAKE-DWELLINGS. 
By  ROBERT  MUNRO,  M.D.,  F.8.A.  (Scot.),  Hon.  Fellow. 

li/TY  object  in  this  Paper  is  to  describe  in  a  systematic  manner 
-^■^  the  structural  principles  on  which  ancient  lake-dwellings  were 
constructed,  so  far  as  they  have  been  revealed  to  us  by  modem 
researches. 

I. — ^Uin>EB8TRCJcrnBES  AVD  Platfobhs. 

The  prelimibary  problem  which  had  to  be  solved  before  lacustrine 
habitation  became  possible,  was  how  to  construct  a  level  platform, 
sufficiently  elevated  above  the  water  to  be  beyond  the  action  of  the  waves, 
on  which  huts,  and  such  other  buildings  as  were  considered  necessary  to 
the  domestic  comfort  of  their  inhabitants,  could  be  erected.  This  was 
•effected  in  one  or  other  of  the  three  following  ways : — 

1 .  By  driving  long  piles  of  wood  into  the  bed  of  the  lake,  leaving  their 
tops  projecting  at  a  uniform  level  above  the  water,  and  then  placing 
over  them  transverse  beams  so  as  to  form  a  firm  platform  capable  of 
supporting  dwelling-huts.  The  habitations  so  constructed  are  called 
Pile-structures,  Pfahlhauten,  Palafittes,  &c. 

2.  By  substituting  for  piles  a  solid  substructure  of  wood,  or  of  mixed 
•iimterials — wood,  stones,  earth,  &c. — the  under  side  of  which  rested 
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directly  on  the  bed  of  the  lake.  This  was  the  method  most  commonly 
practised  by  the  people  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  where  the  remains  of 
such  habitations  are  now  usually  met  with  in  the  form  of  artificial 
islands  of  decayed  wood  known  as  crannogs. 

3.  A  third  method  was  to  construct,  in  close  proximity  to  each  other, 
a  series  of  rectangular  basements  of  wood,  each  basement  having  its 
sides  formed  by  horizontal  beams  lying  one  above  the  other,  and  over- 
lapping at  the  four  comers,  like  the  logs  in  a  Swiss  ch&let.  These 
compartments  measured  only  a  few  yards  in  diameter.  Their  lowest 
beams  rested  on  the  bed  of  the  lake,  and  when  the  requisite  height 
above  the  water  was  attained,  the  usual  platform  was  laid  across,  and 
the  cellular  spaces  underneath  became  covei-ed  over. 

In  proceeding  to  describe  these  understructures  more  in  detail, 
preparatory  to  the  consideration  of  the  domiciliary  huts  which  they 
supported,  I  have  to  premise  that  the  materials  at  my  disposal  are  both 
scanty  and  fragmentary.  As  regards  the  pile-structures  proper,  ovciy- 
thing — huts,  platforms,  and  even  the  submerged  piles,  except  their  lower 
ends — ^has  disappeared  ages  ago,  either  from  natural  decay  by  exposure 
to  atmospheric  agencies  or  from  conflagrations.  This  latter  mode  of 
destruction  has  been  by  no  means  an  uncommon  catastrophe  among  the 
lacustrine  villages,  particularly  those  of  Switzerland,  and,  strange  to  say, 
it  was  the  most  fortunate  event  from  an  archsBological  point  of  view  that 
could  have  happened.  In  the  hurry  and  scrimmage  of  a  conflagration, 
not  only  did  many  articles  of  value  drop  into  the  lake,  but  some  of  the 
most  perishable  commodities,  such  as  grain,  fruits,  bread,  cloth,  &c.,  and, 
not  the  least  interesting,  portions  of  the  clay  mouldings  of  the  cottage 
walls,  were  first  charred,  and  so  became  less  liable  to  decomposition.  It 
is  by  collecting,  assorting,  and  comparing,  such  fragmentary  matenals* 
that  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  appearance  and  internal 
structure  of  the  original  buildings — a  process  which  reminds  one  of  tlie 
skill  of  the  palaeontologist  when  he  attempts  to  reconstruct  an  extinct 
animal  from  a  few  fossil  bones. 

When  we  consider  the  number  and  extent  of  lake-villages  which 
formerly  clustered  along  the  sheltered  bays  in  the  larger  lakes  of  Switzer- 
land, it  will  be  apparent  that  their  construction  was  not  an  easy  matter, 
nor  one  of  every -day  occurrence.  It  is  estimated  that  the  actual 
number  of  piles  used  in  some  of  the  larger  settlements  could  not  have 
been  far  short  of  100,000.  One  of  the  stations  at  Merges,  in  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  was  1200  feet  long,  and  150  feet  broad;  and  the  whole  of  this 
area  was  thickly  studded  with  the  stumps  of  the  piles  which  formerly 
supported  the  village.  Mr.  Lohle,  the  explorer  of  Wangen,  a  station  of 
the  pure  Stone  Age  in  Lake  Constance,  estimated  the  number  of  piles  used 
in  its  construction  at  40,000  or  50,000.  Dr.  Yon  Fellenberg  calculated, 
by  counting  the  number  of  piles  in  one  or  two  selected  localities,  that  the 
entire  number  requisite  for  the  construction  of  the  Bronze  Age  settlement 
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at  Uoringen  conld  not  have  been  less  than  10,000,  A  more  singular 
and  striking  appearance  has  rarely  come  before  archteologiBte  than  that 
which  the  stations  at  Hiiringen  and  Lattringeii  presented  Bliortlf  after 
Lake  Sienne  became  affected  by  the  results  of  the  Correelion  dex  £aux  iu 
Jtwa — an  operation  which,  it  may  be  mentioned,  lowered  its  surface  from 
6  to  8  feet.  Photographic  illnstrations  of  the  sites  of  both  these  lacustrine 
villages  were  taken  in  1876,  and  published  in  Keller's  8th  report.  These 
show  quite  a  forest  of  black-looking  stumps,  rising  a  few  feet  above  the 
mnddy  bottom,  which  then,  for  the  first  time,  became  exposed  to  view. 
A  similar  phenomenon  was  a  few  years  Iat«r  (the  autumn  of  1884)  to  be 


Pile*  on  tl>e  Sits  of  th«  Lako-dweUIng  of  Bobenhsiuen. 

seen  atCortaillod,  in  Lake  Keuch&tel,  which  produced  such  a  realistic 
effect  on  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  that  they  flocked  in  crowds  to 
witness  the  stmnge  spectacle.  The  appearance  of  the  submerged  piles 
as  positire  evidence  of  human  habitation  could  not  be  gBinsaid,  more 
especially  as  numberless  relics  of  the  social  life  and  industries  of  their 
inhabitants  were  to  be  found  in  the  surrounding  mud.  The  pile-structures 
which  became  subsequently  embedded  in  peat  are,  however,  still  better 
preserved,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  illustration  taken 
from  a  photograph  of  a  freshly  excavated  portion  on  the  «te  of  the 
bke-dwellings  at  Bobenhansen.  The  great  labour  involved  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  pile>dwellinga  may  also  be  more  fully  realised  by 
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remembering  that,  in  the  eurlier  examples,  the  woodwork  had  been 
manipulated  exclusively  with  stone  implements.  This  fact  was  clearly 
demonstrated  by  Dr.  Keller,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  discovery  of  the 
kind  at  Ober-Meilen,  in  Lake  Zurich.  Here  some  of  the  piles,  on  being 
pulled  up,  were  observed  to  have  their  tips  pointed  by  blunt  implement*, 
and  it  was  experimentally  ascertained  that  the  cuts  upon  them  could 
be  closely  imitated  by  using  the  very  stone  axes  found  in  the  surround- 
ing mud. 

It  would  appear  that  the  cross  beams,  forming  the  platforms,  bad 
been  mortised  to  the  tops  of  the  piles,  as  various  indications  of  mortises, 
tenons,  wooden  pins,  &c.,  have  been  discovered  from  time  to  time;  but 
the  exact  mechanism  of  the  different  methods  adopted  is  not  known,  ^e 
can,  however,  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  this  statement  as  generally 
correct,  although  the  direct   evidence  on  which  it  rests  is  somewhat 
defective.     That  the  lake-dwellers  had  the  requisite  skill  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  wood  to  accomplish  such  work  is  established  beyond  doubt,  as 
portions  of  wood  containing  both  square  and  round  holes,  together  with 
various  kinds  of  wooden  implements  and  vessels,  have  been  found  among 
the  debris  of  almost  all  the  stations.     Thus,  at  WoUishofen,  near  the 
town  of  Zurich,  large  split  beams,  perforated  with  one  or  two  square  cut 
holes,  were  frequently  brought  up  by  the  dredging  machines  used  in  the 
course  of  the  extensive  improvements  recently  effected  at  the  outlet  of 
the  Limmat ;  and  it  is  curious  to  note  how  closely  some  of  them  resemble 
the  transverse  binders  used  by  the  crannog-builders,  in  later  times,  as 
at  Buston  and  Lochlee  in  Ayrshire  (compare  fig.  2,  Nos.  13  and  14,  with 
figs.  136  and  137:  "Lake  Dwellings  of  Europe").     The  beams  con- 
taining two  holes  measured  from  6  to  7  feet  in  length,  12  to  16  inches  in 
breadth,  and  4  to  8  inches  in  thickness.     Those  with  one  hole  were  in 
all  respects  similar  to  the  former,  with  the  exception  that  they  were  only 
about  half  their  length.     The  perforations  varied  considerably  in  size, 
being,  in  half  a  dozen  examples,  selected  for  accurate  measurements, 
from  4^  to  12  inches  in  length,  and  from  3^  to  6^  inches  in  breadth. 
Dr.  Keller,  who  had  previously  encountered  similar  beams  attheBauschanze 
station,  believed  that  they  had  been  used  as  a  sort  of  flange  on  the  lower 
ends  of  the  uprights  to  prevent  them  sinking  too  far  into  the  soft  mud — a 
function  also  assigned  by  Troyon  to  analogous  woodwork  found  at  Merges. 
But  the  perforations  in  the  Zurich  beams  are,  in  my  opinion,  too  large  to 
be  fitted  by  ordinary-sized  piles;  and  if  this  had  been  their  purpose, 
more  than  one  upright  must  have  been  inserted  into  the  same  aperture. 
But  whatever  their  precise  use  may  have  been,  it  is  evident  that  they 
served  some  specific  purpose,  either  in  the  construction  of  the  platform, 
or  in  binding  together  its  substructures. 

Mr.  Lohle  found,  at  Wangen,  a  prepared  board  of  oak,  8  feet  long, 
and  one  foot  and  a-half  broad,  which  he  supposed  had  been  used  as  a 
bench  for  sitting  upon,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  smooth  and  polished  on 
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one  side.  Another  piece  of  oak,  found  on  the  same  station,  was  of  a 
circular  shape,  2^  feet  in  diameter,  and  2^  inches  thick,  and  contained  a 
hole  running  diagonally  between  the  centre  and  the  circumference. 
Also  among  the  relics  from  Schaffls  were  a  fragment  of  a  ladder,  and  a 
poiiion  of  a  wooden  door  still  retaining  part  of  an  oval  bolt  of  yew 
wliich  traversed  it  horizontally. 

A  common  method  of  steadying  the  piles,  and  thereby  increasing 
their  supporting  jwwer,  was  to  throw  around  them,  after  being  placed 
.in  position,  lurge  quantities  of  stones.  The  stones  were  transported 
from  the  adjacent  shore  in  canoes,  one  of  which  still  containing  its  load, 
was  actually  observed  buried  in  the  mud  off  the  He  de  St.  Pierre,  in  Lake 
Bienne,  where  it  had  evidently  been  swamped.  These  extensive  colloca- 
tions of  stones  formed,  here  and  there,  a  kind  of  submerged  mound 
which,  from  time  immemorial,  was  locally  known  under  the  name  of 
Steinberg,  One  or  more  of  these  Steinbergs  have  been  found  on  almost 
uU  the  sites  uf  the  pile-villages.  The  long  straggling  settlement  nt 
Schaffis  contained  three,  the  largest  measuring  217  feet  in  length  by 
65  feet  in  breadth.  The  fishermen,  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  their 
nets,  were  in  the  habit  of  pulling  up  these  lacustrine  piles;  and  so 
abundant  were  they  in  the  three  great  lakes,  foiming  the  Jura  waters, 
that  they  had  become  the  source  of  a  email  industry  among  cabinet- 
makers who  had  long  recognised  the  valuuble  properties  of  the  black 
oak  for  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  articles.  Kor  had  the  mysterious 
origin  of  this  lake- wood  altogether  escaped  the  attention  of  antiquaries ; 
but,  notwithstanding  much  fertility  in  explanatory  resources,  no  one 
appears  to  have  had  the  least  glimmer  of  its  true  import  till  the  promul 
gat  ion  of  Keller's  discovery  of  the  lake-dwellings. 

In  the  construction  of  the  earlier  villages  the  piles  were  made  of  the 
round  stems  of  trees,  but  latterly,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  economis- 
ing the  wood,  they  were  split  into  two,  or  sometimes  into  four,  portions — 
a  peculiarity  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Bronze  Age.  It  may  also  be 
noted  tliat  where  occupancy  of  the  same  site  continued  throughout  the 
successive  periods,  the  remains  of  the  Bronze  Age  settlement  were 
invariably  found  on  the  outside  of  the  relic  bed,  showing  that,  with 
the  use  of  metal  tools,  their  constructors  were  enabled  to  plant  the 
piles  in  deeper  water. 

Contemporary  with  these  pile-structures  there  existed  throughout  the 
same  regions  of  Central  Europe,  certain  lake-dwellings  which,  instead  of 
platforms  8Ui>ported  on  tall  piles,  had  solid  substructures  composed  of 
closely  set  timbers  aiTanged  in  horizontcd  layers  alternating  with  beds  of 
clay.  Such  structures  are  commonly  met  with  in  the  smaller  lakes,  and 
their  remains  are  now  generally  embedded  in  peat.  Characteristic 
specimens  of  this  class  have  been  investigated  at  Wauwyl,  Niederwyl, 
and  Schussenried.  As  a  typical  illustration  I  will  briefly  describe  the 
structures  found  on  the  well  known  station  of  Wauwyl. 
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To  the  west  of  the  little  Lake  of  Wauwyl  there  is  an  extensive 
peaty  pLiin,  in  which,  upon  the  lowering  of  the  lake  for  further  utilisation 
of  the  peat,  the  remains  of  some  curiou sly-constructed  lake-dwellings 
were  discovered.  Wooden  platfoi-ms  were  met  with,  resting,  not  on  pilei^, 
bnt  upon  a  series  of  successive  beds  of  roughly-cut  stems  lying  transversely 
to  each  other,  the  lowest  of  which  reposed  on  the  lake-bottom.  Between 
these  layers  were  branches  and  brushwood,  mixed  with  clay,  and  th(* 
whole  mass  was  pierced  with  vertical  piles,  the  tops  of  which  were  at 
least  one  foot  above  the  upper  platform.  These  layers  were  as  many 
as  five,  and  the  total  thickness  of  the  mass  when  exposed  was  about 
3  feet,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  originally,  it  would  have  been 
greater,  as  there  had  been  considerable  condensation  of  the  mass  due  to 
decay,  especially  of  the  interposing  branches.  The  uprights  were  not 
observed  to  have  been  in  any  way  connected  with  the  platform,  and  the 
only  peculiarity  in  the  method  of  their  arrangement  was  that  they  wen? 
more  thickly  placed  at  the  comers,  as  if  to  keep  the  wooden  mass  in 
position.  These  artificial  structures  measured  only  10  or  12  feet  square, 
but  they  were  very  numerous,  and  so  close  that  beams  from  one  some- 
times reached  to  the  one  next  it.  They  were  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  moor,  but  in  one  place  they  were  crowded  into  a  rectangle  measuring 
90  feet  by  60,  which  was  surrounded  by  several  rows  of  upright  piles,  as 
if  fur  common  protection.  The  upright  piles  were  made  of  oak,  alder, 
or  fir,  and  they  penetrated  deeply  into  the  shell  marl.  The  oak  was 
stoutest,  being  five  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  lowest  horizontal  woodwork  lay  on  the  shell  marl,  showing  that 
these  dwellings  were  constructed  before  the  peat  commenced  to  grow. 
The  peat  is  now  at  least  6  feet  thick,  ue.  3  feet  of  peat  lying  above  the 
uppermost  platforms.  No  antiquarian  remains  were  found  underneath 
the  wooden  structures,  but  mostly  in  the  intervals  between  them,  wheix; 
the  objects  lay  almost  directly  over  the  shell  marl.  The  settlement 
appears  to  have  come  to  an  end  before  the  Bronze  Age,  as  no  metal 
object  has  been  met  with.  A  small  glass  bead  is  therefore  of  interest, 
as  showing  that  the  colonists  must  have  had  commercial  relations  with 
distant  countries. 

The  wooden  basements  exposed  in  the  peat  at  Niederwyl  and  at 
Schussenried  had  been  constructed  on  similar  principles  to  those  just 
described,  and  dilPered  from  them  merely  in  some  minor  points  of  detail. 
Each  hut  would  appear  to  have  rested  on  its  own  special  basement,  quite 
disconnected  from  those  adjacent  to  it.  None  of  these  lake-dwellings 
can,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  actual  islands.  But  examples  of  the  true 
island,  or  crnnnog,  are  occasionally  found  on  the  Continent,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  : — 

(<i)  One,  now  a  prettily  wooded  island  about  30  yards  in  diameter,  is 
situated  in  the  little  lake  of  Inkwyl,  near  Soleure.  As  early  as  1854  this 
island   was  conjectured  by  Professor  Morlot  to  have  had  an  artificial 
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origin.  The  result  of  subsequent  investigation  confirmed  his  opinion, 
and  showed,  further,  that  originally  it  had  been  a  pile-structure  which, 
at  a  later  period,  had  become  consolidated  into  an  island,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  natural  accumulation  of  ddhris, 

{h)  Another  artificial  island  lies  in  the  lake  of  Nussbaumen  which, 
according  to  Morlot,  is  surrounded  with  piles.  It  is  oval  in  shape, 
measuring  110  feet  by  60;  but.  as  it  has  never  been  systematically 
investigated,  little  can  be  said  of  its  internal  structure. 

(e)  On  the  south  shore  of  lake  Fuschl,  Austria^  there  is  an  artificial 
island,  nearly  circular  in  form,  and  about  50  paces  in  diameter.  It  lies 
close  to  the  shore,  being  only  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  ditch  or 
canal,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  has  become  filled  up  with  moss  and 
the  diMs  of  marsh  plants.  On  digging  a  hole  in  its  interior  there  were 
encountered,  first  a  thick  layer  of  moss  and  heatber,  and  then  a  mass  of 
decayed  wood,  chiefly  the  branches  of  pine  and  dwarf  birch.  This  mass 
was  pinned  together  by  small  piles  which,  towards  the  margin,  assumed 
a  more  massive  character,  and  became  associated  with  a  number  of 
horizontal  beams,  thus  exhibiting  features  analogous  to  those  of  the 
crannogs  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

(d)  The  discovery  of  another  artificial  island  in  the  Arrasch-See,  in 
Livonia,  was  announced,  in  1876,  by  Count  Sievers.  It  was  encircled  by 
piles,  and,  on  being  partially  investigated,  its  interior  was  found  to  be 
made  up  of  layers  of  wood  alternately  laid  transversely,  no  less  than  nine 
such  layers  having  been  counted  in  one  part  of  the  excavation.  From 
the  cut~marks  on  the  wood  it  was  inferred  that  iron  tools  had  been  used 
in  the  construction  of  this  island,  an  inference  which  was  so  far  con- 
firmed by  the  mixed  character  of  the  few  relics  collected  on  it. 

But  it  was  within  the  British  Isles  that  the  artificial  islands  acquired 
their  greatest  development,  some  300  of  them  having  been  now  recorded, 
and  more  or  less  investigated.  The  most  precise  information,  as  regards 
their  structure,  has  been  furnished  by  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  one 
or  two  of  the  Scottish  examples,  especially  those  at  Lochlee  and  Buston, 
in  the  county  of  Ayr,  the  result  of  which  may  be  thus  summarised : — 

The  construction  of  a  crannog  must  have  been  a  gigantic  operation  in 
those  days,  requiring  in  many  cases  the  services  of  the  whole  clan. 
Having  fixed  on  a  suitable  locality — the  topographical  requirements  of 
which  seemed  to  be  a  small  mossy  lake,  with  its  margin  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  grasses,  and  secluded  amidst  the  thick  meshes  of  the  primaeval 
forest — the  next  consideration  was  the  selection  of  the  materials  for  con- 
sti-ucting  the  island.  In  a  lake  containing  soffc  and  yielding  sediment 
of  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  it  is  manifest  that  any  heavy  substances, 
such  as  stones  and  earth,  would  be  totally  inadmissible,  owing  to  their 
weight,  so  that  solid  logs  of  wood,  provided  there  was  an  abundant 
supply  at  hand,  would  be  the  best  and  cheapest  material  that  could  be 
used. 
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The  general  plan  adopted  was  to  make  an  island  of  stems  of  trees  and 
brushwood  laid  transversely,  with  which  stones  and  earth  were  mingled. 
This  mass  was  pinned  together,  and  surrounded  by  a  series  of  stockades, 
which  were  firmly  united  by  intertwining  branches,  or,  in  the  more 
artistically  constructed  crannogs,  by  horizontal  beams  with  mortise-holes 
to  receive  the  uprights.  (See  photographic  view  of  Buston  crannog.) 
These  horizontal  beams  were  arranged  in  two  ways.  One  set  ran  along 
the  circumference,  and  bound  together  all  the  uprights  in  the  same 
circle,  while  others  took  a  radial  direction,  and  connected  each  circle 
together.  Sometimes  the  latter  were  long  enough  to  embrace  tljree 
circles.  The  external  ends  of  these  radial  beams  were  occasionuUy 
observed  to  be  continuous  with  additional  strengthening  materials,  such 
as  wooden  props  and  large  stones,  which,  in  some  cases,  appeared  also  to 
have  acted  as  a  breakwater.  The  mechanical  skill  displayed  in  their 
structure  was  specially  directed  to  give  stability  to  the  island,  and  to 
prevent  superincumbent  pressure  from  causing  the  general  mass  to  bulge 
outwards. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  Lochlee  Island  was  carefully  ascertained 
by  cutting  a  large  rectangular  hole,  near  its  centre,  which  was  carried 
down  till  the  original  silt  of  the  lake  was  reached — a  depth  of  some 
10  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  dwelling-house.  The  result  of  this  was  to 
show  that  the  solid  mass  \i'as  composed  of  the  unbarked  stems  of  various 
kinds  of  trees,  from  6  to  1 2  inches  in  diameter,  laid  in  transverse  layers 
over  each  other.  At  the  very  bottom  a  large  trunk,  14  inches  in 
diameter,  was  encountered,  underneath  which  there  were  only  a  few 
hazel  twigs,  between  it  and  the  lake  sediment.  Interspersed  among  this 
mass  of  woodwork  were,  here  and  there,  prepared  ook  beams  pinned, 
sometimes  to  others  of  the  same  kind,  and  sometimes  to  the  larger  of  the 
rough  logs,  an  arrangement  which  formed  a  strong  binding  framework, 
and,  probably,  extended  to  the  surrounding  stockades. 

Some  of  these  artificial  islands  had  been  constructed  of  dry  stones, 
with  or  without  a  wooden  foundation,  examples  of  which  are  to  be  found 
both  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland.  According  to  Mr.Einahan,the'laTgest  and 
best  example  of  the  stone-crannog,  in  Ireland,  is  Hag's  Castle,  Lough 
Mask,  county  Mayo.  As  an  example  of  this  class,  in  Scotland,  I  may 
cite  a  mound  in  the  White  Loch  of  Eavenstone,  Wigtownshire,  explored 
a  few  years  ago,  which  consisted  of  a  mass  of  stones,  about  80  feet 
square,  and  6  or  7  feet  thick,  resting  on  a  foundation  of  lai^e  beams 
and  trunks  of  trees.  ("Ayr  and  Galloway  Arch.  Association,"  vol.  v., 
p.  121.) 

The  third  method  by  which  lake-dwelk'i*s  secured  an  adequate  support 
for  their  platforms  and  houses,  was  by  the  use  of  submerged  compart- 
ments constructed  on  the  log-hut  principle.  This  plan,  probably 
selected  with  the  object  of  saving  material,  is  quite  analogous  to  the 
columnar  and  vaulted  foundations  of  modern  buildings.     It  appears  to 
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have  been  adopted  chiefly  by  the  founders  of  the  sporadic  lake-dwellings 
of  the  Iron  Age.  Characteristic  examples  have  been  investigated  in 
Luke  Paladru,  in  France,  and  in  the  Lakes  of  Persansig,  Arys,  Daber, 
and  a  few  others  in  Germany.  The  following  notes  will  su£Bciently 
explain  their  structure  : — 

The  area  occupied  by  the  woodwork  in  Lake  Paladru  was  of  a  some- 
what circular  shape,  and  about  1600  square  yards  in  extent.  The  tops 
of  the  piles  were  water-worn,  and  projected  aboye  the  mud  from  12  to  18 
inches.  They  were  made  of  the  stems  of  trees,  from  10  to  16  feet  long, 
and  7^  to  15  inches  in  diameter.  Some  were  squared  and  pointed,  and 
penetrated  to  the  shell-marl.  Their  distance  from  each  other  varied 
very  much.  Many  were  observed  to  be  in  groups  of  four,  rectangularly 
placed,  with  cross  timber  stretching  between  them,  thus  forming  a  series 
of  chambers.  The  cross-beams  overlapped  each  other,  and  each  had  a 
cut-away  cavity  at  the  point  of  crossing  which  kept  it  in  position, 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  Swiss  chalets  are  constructed.  The 
wails  of  the  submerged  compaitments  contained  some  four  or  five  of  these 
transverse  beams,  and  the  spaces  enclosed  by  them  varied  from  7  to  30 
feet  in  length.  In  the  larger  enclosures  the  uprights  were  not  restricted 
to  the  comers,  but  occupied  intermediate  positions  inside  them.  From 
the  character  of  the  tenons,  mortises,  pegs,  and  other  portions  of  worked 
timbers,  it  was  inferred  that  the  structures  had  been  erected  entirely  by 
the  hatchet  and  chisel,  as  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  saw  having  been 
used ;  nor  were  there  any  iron  nails  found.  The  woodwork  was  so 
abundant  that  the  removal  of  it  became  a  regular  employment,  and  for 
its  discovery  the  mud  was  probed  with  iron  rods. 

After  the  Persanzigsee  was  drained  a  small  island  in  its  bed  was  found 
to  Imve  been  surrounded  by  a  series  of  rectangular  compartments  which,  at 
first,  were  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  dwelling-places ;  and  it  was 
only  after  comparison  with  analogous  structures  in  other  lakes  in  2^orth 
Geimany  that  their  true  nature  became  known.  The  cell-like  spaces 
had  an  ai*ea  of  4  or  5  square  yards,  and  between  thirty  and  Forty  piles  were 
used  to  keep  the  horizontal  beams  in  their  position. 

The  lake-dwelling  in  the  Aryssee  would  appear  to  have  had  its  sub- 
structures put  together  by  a  combination  of  all  the  methods  already 
described.  There  were,  flrst  of  all,  two  or  three  layers  of  round  timbers 
lying  transversely  to  each  other  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake;  then 
rectangular  enclosures  whose  walls  were  composed  of  single  beams  laid 
successively  on  each  side.  These  horizontal  beams  were  kept  in  position 
by  numerous  uprights  flanking  them  here  and  there,  on  both  sides,  as 
well  as  by  deep  cuts  near  their  extremities,  where  they  overlapped  each 
other. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  supposition  that  the  island  in  the  lake 
of  Inkwyl  was  flrst  a  palafitte  before  it  became  a  consolidated  island. 
Such  transformations  have  been  observed  elsewhere.    Mr.  G.  H.  Kinahan 
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thus  refers  to  a  case  in  Ireland: — ''A  few  of  the  crannogs  were  con- 
structed somewhat  similar  to  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  the  honses 
having  been  built  on  wooden  platforms  that  were  supported  on  piles  or 
faggots ;  and  when  the  latter  were  used  they  were  weighted  with  stones 
to  keep  them  in  position ;  such  a  cronnog  seems  to  have  been  built  in 
Loch  Cimbe  (now  Loch  Hacket),  county  Gal  way,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Annals  that  two  or  three  times  it  was  blown  away.  Subsequently, 
however,  the  occupiers  were  compelled  to  add  to  it  yearly  boat-loads  of 
stones,  thus  forming  the  island  which  now  exists.  In  the  places -where 
such  crannogs  without  encircling  piles  are  found,  the  platforms  subse- 
quently became  gradually  embedded  in  lacustrine  accumulations. " 
(**  Keller's  Lake  Dwellings,"  p.  654).  It  was  first  surmised,  but  after- 
wards proved  by  practical  investigation,  that  the  Isola  Virginia,  in  Lake 
Varese,  had  undergone  a  somewhat  analogous  transformation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  accumulation  of  dihris  during  long  occupancy.  A  similar 
explanation  was  suggested  by  Professor  Desor  as  to  the  oiigin  of  the 
Rosen  Insel,  in  the  lake  of  Stamberg.  But  the  most  astounding  accumu- 
lations of  ddhris  on  habitable  sites  are  to  be  found  in  the  Terremara-beds 
of  Italy,  and  in  the  Terp- mounds  of  Holland.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
length  to  which  this  preliminary  section  has  already  extended,  I  cannot 
here  pursue  the  subject  farther,  and  I  must  conteiit  myself  by  referring 
you  to  the  full  desciiptions  of  these  veiy  remarkable  remains  which  I 
have  given  in  **  The  Lake-Dwellings  of  Europe." 


{To  be  continued.) 
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PTOLEMY'S    MAP    OF    IRELAND. 
By  GODDAKD  H.  ORPEN,  n.A. 


**  Iov€pvia  N^<ro«  IXpcrruFtin;. 
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^PHE  map  which  accompanies  this  Paper  is  intended  to  represent  all 
that  is  really  known  of  Ptolemy's  conception  of  Ireland,  and  hns 
been  drawn  with  a  view  to  assist  Celtic  scholars  in  identifying  the  names 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  or  at  least  in  bringing  them  into  relation  witli 
what  is  otherwise  known.  Probably  Ptolemy's  treatise  was  originally 
supplied  with  maps,  though  tliis  lias  been  doubted.  The  maps  reproduced 
in  the  early  editions  printed  at  Rome,  in  1478, 1490, 1507,  and  1508,  are 
fuithful  copies  of  those  drawn  by  Nicholaus  Germanus  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  "  on  an  improved  projection,  but  in  other  respects  strictly  follow- 
ing the  Greek  originals."*  The  Map  of  Ireland,  however  (to  confine 
myself  to  it),  departs  in  several  respects  from  the  best  texts  of  the 
Geography,  sometimes  for  the  better,  and  sometimes  for  the  worse,  while 
by  indicating,  in  a  purely  imaginary  way,  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and  by 
marking  the  coast  with  a  waving  outline,  it  obscures  rather  than  increases 
the  light  to  be  derived  from  the  text  itself. 

In  this  text  the  positions  of  15  river  mouths  (not  rivers),  5  promon- 
tories, 1 1  towns  (taking  Isamnion  as  a  town),  and  9  islands  are  precisely 
fixed  by  latitudes  and  longitudes,  the  relative  positions  of  16  tribes 
around  the  coasts  are  indicated,  and  the  names  of  the  4  surrounding 
*'  oceans  "  are  given.  More  than  this  is  guess-work.  Accordingly,  on 
the  present  map,  the  points  on  the  coast  so  fixed  have  been  simply  joined 
by  straight  lines.*  The  most  recent  and  most  critical  text,  that  of 
Karl  Miiller  (Paris,  1883),  has  been  followed,  though  on  one  important 
point  I  shall  give  some  grounds  for  dissenting  from  his  conclusion.  The 
names  are  given  in  the  original  Greek,  as  even  in  converting  them  into 
Latin  >  there  is  a  risk  of  begging  some  questions  and  of  losing  some 
analogies.  The  projection  employed  in  the  earliest  printed  editions, 
consisting  of  rectilinear  equi-distant  parallels  and  meridians  converging 
towards  the  Pole,  has  been  adopted,  the  proportion  between  the  degrees 

1  See  A.  E.  Nordenskiold's  *'  Facsimile  Atlas,"  translated  by  J.  A.  Ekelof  iB,nd  C. 
R.  Markham.     (Stockholm:  1889.) 

*  When  I  drew  this  map  I  was  ignorant  (to  my  shame  be  it  confessed)  that  Mr.  H. 
Bradley  had  adopted  a  similar  plan  in  his  Map  of  Ptolemy*s  BritiBh  Isles  ('*  Archeco- 
logia,"  vol.  xlviii.  (2),  p.  380).  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  have  my  judgment  in 
the  matter  confirmed  independently  by  so  great  an  authonty.  Owing  to  the  reduced 
scale  of  the  map  accompanying  this  Paper,  some  of  the  names  are  indistinct,  and  the 
accents  in  many  cases  are  not  distinguishable. 
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of  longitude  and  those  of  latitude  being  correct  for  the  60th  parallel. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  Ptolemy's  degrees  of  latitude,  like  ours,  are 
(iounted  from  the  equator,  while  his  degrees  of  longitude  are  reckoned 
from  the  Fortunate  Islands  (the  Canaries).  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  his  estimate  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  was  one- sixth  too 
small. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Ireland  is  called  a  Upcrraviic^  f^os.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  earlier  form  of  the  adjective  afterwards  corruptt-d 
into  pptrravLKTi  through  the  influence  of  the  Boman  name  Britannia. 
There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  form  used  by  Ptolemy, 
though  the  P  is  found  in  the  MSS.  It  is  the  form  given  by  the  best  MSS. 
of  iStrabo  and  Diodorus ;  while  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  {eirea  460-527 
A.D.)  expressly  says  {sub  voce  Pptrria.)  that  both  Marcian  and  Ptolemy 
used  the  form  with  n.  Professor  Bhys  considers  that  the  name,  IIpcrraviKal 
F^o-oi,  means  the  Islands  of  the  Picts,  and  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
Ynys  Prydein  of  Mediseval  Welsh,  and  with  the  word  Cruithnc  applied  by 
the  Goidels  to  the  Irish  Picts.  It  has  no  etymologictd  connection  with 
Britannia,  a  name  formed  by  the  Boroans  from  that  of  the  Britanni,  as 
they  at  first  called  the  Brythons  of  South  Britain.^ 

Many  attempts  have  been  made,  but  without  much  success,  at  identi- 
fying the  names  given  by  Ptolemy  with  those  occuriing  in  the  litemture 
and  annals  of  Ireland.  The  conditions  of  the  problem  have  not  generally 
been  appreciated.  It  is  obvious  that  a  mere  resemblance  of  sound  between 
Ptolemy's  names  and  modern  Irish  is  not  a  safe  guide.  We  must  take 
the  very  earliest  known  forms  of  the  languoge,  and  applying  the  laws  of 
Celtic  phonology,  reconstruct  still  earlier  forms  before  we  can  gain  even  a 
probable  basis  for  comparison,  and  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that 
some  of  the  names  are  possibly  not  Celtic  at  all.  Unfortunately  the 
present  writer  is  quite  unequipped  for  this  task.  The  identifications 
provisionally  offered  in  the  following  pages  are  founded  primarily  on  the 
relative  positions  of  headlands  and  river-mouths  as  fixed  by  Ptolemy, 
compared  with  the  actual  natural  features  of  Ireland.  In  a  few  cases 
the  more  recent  conclusions  of  eminent  Celtic  scholars  are  reproduced, 
while  occasionally  I  have  ventured  tentatively  to  point  out  apparent 
analogies  of  nomenclature  on  my  own  account. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  on  looking  at  this  map  is  that  Ireland 
is  placed  at  least  5^  too  far  north  from  the  equator,  and  about  2°  too  far 
noi-th  relatively  to  England.  The  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  island,  in 
angular  measurement,  are  given  tolerably  correctly,  though  the  projection 
of  Mayo  and  Galway  cannot  be  recognised,  and  the  general  lie  of  the 
land  is  not  sufficiently  north  and  south.  While  the  general  outline  of 
Ptolemy's  Ireland  is  not  so  easily  recognisable  as  that  of  his  England ;  he 
has  made  no  such  glaring  mistake  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  which 


^  *'  Rhind  Lectures,"  1889,  pp.  116-117. 
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he  makes  to  extend  towards  the  east  instead  of  towards  the  north.  Mr. 
Bradley  endeavours  to  account  for  this  last  mentioned  error  by  the 
ingenious  supposition  that  Ptolemy  '*  had  before  him  three  sectional  maps 
representing  severally  what  we  call  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
drawn  approximately  to  scale,  but  without  meridians  or  parallels.  .  .  In 
fitting  the  three  maps  together,  Ptolemy  fell  into  the  mistake  of  turning 
the  oblong  map  of  Scotland  the  wrong  way."  On  the  same  supposition, 
l^lemy  may  also  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  placing  the  map  of 
Ireland  too  far  north  relatively  to  that  of  England.  To  take  the  northern 
coast  first :  it  is  easy  to  recognise  in  the  great  central  depression  called 
the  month  of  the  OviSova  the  modem  Lough  Foyle,  Ir.  Loeh  Fehhail. 
Herr  Miiller  suggests  that  we  should  read  OvIXova  (A  for  A)  as  being 
nearer  the  sound  of  the  modem  name,  but  this  would  remove  only  a  part 
of  the  difficulty  of  equating  the  names.  The  'Apyira,  from  its  position,  in 
^^vidently  the  Bann.  The  name  is  perhaps  to  be  connected  with  the  Irish 
word  for  silver,  airgead  or  arget  (Latin  argentum),  a  word  entering  into 
many  place  names  in  Ireland.  Thus  there  was  the  famous  Arget-ros 
(silver-wood)  in  Ossory,  and  as  applied  to  rivers  Arigideen  (airgidm) 
at  Courtmacsherry,  Co.  Cork,  and  Glasheen-anargid  near  Castleisland, 
Co.  Kerry  (Joyce,  ii.  71).  Possibly,  indeed,  the  old  name  for  the  Bann 
actually  survives  in  Moyarget,  a  district  in  Antrim,  four  miles  S.W.  of 
Ballycastle,  and  about  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bann. 

The  three  northern  promontories  are  probably  the  Bloody  Foreland, 
Malin  Head,  and  Fair  Head,  respectively.  As  regards  the  tribal  names 
the  Ovcwiicvioi  are  placed  to  the  west,  and  the  ^FofiaySioi  to  the  east. 
The  former  occupied  the  Inter  Tir  Chonaill,  including  Inis  Eoghain, 
while  the  district  occupied  by  the  latter  must  have  included  the  modem 
Co.  Antrim.  Perhaps  the  river  now  written  Finn,  but  in  old  maps 
Finne,  or  Finny  (Ir.  Fianna;  Adamnan,  Fenda),  which  flows  through 
Donegal  into  Loch  Foyle,  is  connected  with  the  name  ovcw-ucvioi,  the 
Irish  initial  F  as  nsual  taking  the  place  of  the  Indo-Germanic  F,  repre- 
sented by  the  Greek  ov.  The  river  name  is  certainly  not  derived  from 
^nn  B  white :  see  Joyce's  "Irish  Names,"  i.  174-5,  where  the  wild 
legend  of  the  origin  of  the  name  is  told.  Na  M  Fionna  of  the  **  Four 
Masters,"  a.u.  3520,  refer  apparently  to  this  river  and  its  tributaiies. 

In  connexion  with  the  position  assigned  to  the  'Po^oySioi,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  "Book  of  Invasions"^  gives  the  names  Boo  and 
Rohoo  as  those  of  certain  of  the  Fomori,  who  in  the  days  of  Ncmid  built 
Rath  Chinnech  in  XJi  Niallain,  now  the  barony  of  Oneilland  in  the 
north  of  Co.  Armagh,  and  Rath  Cimbaoith  in  Seimhne  in  Dal  Aradia 
(Co.  Antrim);  This  Roboc  may  have  been  the  ancestor,  historical  or 
legendary,  of  the  Rhobogdii,  just  as  Fenda  may  have  been  of  the 
Vennicnii,  and  the  two  tribes  were  probably  pre-Celtic. 

>  <'  Book  of  LeiDBter,'*  p.  6a,  11.  26-32. 
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We  might  expect  tbo  western  coast  to  be  the  least  known  to  the 
Romans,  and  it  is  certainly  the  hardest  to  recognise  from  Ptolemy's 
indications.  The  river  S^vos  is  generally  taken  to  be  the  Shannon 
{Sianainn,  or,  according  to  an  earlier  form,  Sinandj  genitive  Sinda)  from 
the  similarity  of  the  name,  though  the  Aovp  is  nearer  the  proper  position 
-for  that  river.  If  the  ItTJvo^  be  the  Shannon,  then  the  Aovp  and  the 
^Upvos  would  represent  two  of  the  estuaries  in  Kerry  and  Cork.  The 
four  points  given  between  the  Shannon  and  the  northern  promontory 
may  probably  be  regarded  as  dividing  the  distance  into  live  days'  sail. 
We  should  look  for  the  Avo-o^^a,  then,  in  Gal  way  Bay,  perhaps  the  river 
which  drains  Loch  Corrib  (Ir.  Loch  Oirhsen),  and  the  KCPvioi  in  Clew 
Bay.  The  new  editor  prefers  the  form  May  Kara  to  Nayvaro,  which  has 
hitherto  usually  appeared,  and  gives  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
epithet  hrCa-rifio^y  hitherto  appended  to  the  name  of  the  town,  has  crept 
in  from  the  margin  where  it  was  a  sort  of  gloss  on  the  name,  which  may 
have  been  simply  Mayva.  The  site  of  this  town  should  probably  be 
looked  for  somewhere  on  Killala  Bay,  where  We  find  the  names  Moyne 
Abbey  (Ir.  Maighin,  representing  an  older  Magen\  and  Magh-e6  (or 
Mag  ne6\  from  which  the  Co.  Mayo  derives  its  name  (Joyce,  i.  425,  510). 
lastly,  the  'Paoutos  would  be  somewhere  in  Donegal  Bay,  probably  the 
Erne,  also  called  the  Sam)  i  air,  and  known  at  the  cataract  at  Bally  shannon 
as  Eos  Ruaidh,  Indeed,  it  is  just  possible,  as  Prof,  lihys  has  suggested 
to  me,  that  Ruaidh  wtis  originally  some  proper  name  more  nearly  Ruaiy 
which  might  have  been  fairly  represented  by  'Paovios.  **  The  appending 
of  the  dhy  after  those  letters  had  become  silent,  in  this  position,  would  be 
easily  done  by  the  scribes,  and  having  got  so  far  as  Ruaidh  this  looked 
like  an  epithet,  and  so  an  Aedh  Ruadh  was  posited,  and  the  place  came 
to  be  called  Eos  Aedha  Ruaidh,  the  cataract  of  Hugh  the  Red." — "Four 
Masters,"  a.m.  4518;  **Ogygia,"  iii.  36.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  form 
Kas  Ruadh,  or  Eas  Ruaidh,  is  more  frequent  than  the  form  £as  Aedha 
Ruaidh ;  and,  in  fact,  an  alternative  traditionary  derivation  from  a 
woman's  name  "  Ruad "  (Lat.  rufa)  is  given  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote. 
(See  passage  quoted  in  **  Silva  Gadelica,"  Translation,  pp.  479,  526.) 

In  locating  the  Irish  tribes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  we  have  less 
to  guide  us  than  in  the  case  of  England,  where  the  chief  towns  are 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  tribes  in  whose  territories  they  were 
situated  ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  Ptolemy  gives  little  more  than 
the  order  in  which  the  tribes  succeeded  each  other  along  the  coast.  Of' 
the  tribes  on  the  weet  coast  the  'EpStvoi  appear  to  be  placed  in  the  dis- 
trict watered  by  the  river  Erne.  Of  this  district  the  "  Four  Masters," 
A.u.  3751,  record  '*  a  battle  against  the  Emai  of  the  Firbolg  on  the  plain 
where  Loch  Erne  now  is.  After  the  battle  was  gained  from  them  the 
lake  flowed  over  them,  so  that  it  was  from  them  the  lake  is  named, 
i.e.  the  lake  over  the  Emai."  Other  forms  of  the  name  are  Emaigh  and 
Emaidhe,     This  suggests  the  correction  "EpviZoi  for  the  reading  in  the 
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text,  or  the  supposition  of  some  such  derived  fonns  as  'EpivaBoi  or 
'£p3vatoi.  To  this  identification  it  may  be  objected  that  Emai  is  only 
a  Liter  form  of  Iremji  or  'lovcpviot  (Ir  or  Er  =  Iver  or  Ever),*  stnd  that 
the  two  forms  could  not  be  contemporary.  The  Ema  of  Loch  Eiiie  are, 
however,  expressly  distinguished  by  Irish  genealogists  from  the  Ema  of 
Munster  (the  former  having  a  Firbolgian,  and  the  latter  a  Heremonian 
descent,  ascribed  to  them),'  and  the  similarity  of  name  may  be  only  a 
coincidence.  It  may  also  bo  remarked  that  the  text  of  Ptolemy,  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  does  not  always  appear  to  be  consistent  in  the 
forms  adopted.  Thus  in  this  very  map  we  have  the  intermediate  form 
icpFos  as  a  river  name. 

The  next  people,  the  Mayvarai,  are  of  course  associated  with  tlie 
town  Mdyvara.  The  Avrcivoi  {v.  I.  Avrcvot  Avtci/doa)  follow,  with 
perhaps  ^'Ptfyia  as  their  chief  seat.  If  this  word  be  connected  with  the 
Irish  rij  rig,  a  king,  we  might  guess  it  to  be  still  represented  by 
Athenry,  Ath  na  Riogh,  which  is  in  about  the  right  place.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  Latin  regia,  but  the  Greek  p^Ut 
that  we  have  to  deal  with.  With  the  Tayyavoi,  placed  near  the  Shannon, 
we  may  compare  the  TayyavSiv  oKpov  (according  to  the  ordinary  reading) 
of  modem  Carnarvonshire.  Perhaps  we  may  look  upon  the  legendary 
Gann  as  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Gangani.  The  name  occurs 
under  the  forms  Gann  and  Genann,  as  chiefs  of  the  Fomori,  and  under 
those  of  Gann,  Gbnann,  and  Sengann,  as  leaders  of  the  Eirbolg,  to  the 
two  latter  of  whom  the  districts  on  each  side  of  the  Shannon  are  tradi- 
tionally assigned.' 

The  Ov€XXd/3opoi  (r.  /.  Ovrc\Xaj3pot),  whom  Ptolemy  places  in  the 
extreme  S.W.  comer  of  the  island,  are  mentioned  by  Orosius  (floiniit 
eirea  417  a.d.)  in  the  following  passage:  —  '^  Hibemia  insula  inter 
Britanniam  et  Hispaniam  sita  longiore  ab  Africo  in  boream  spntio 
porrigitur.  Hujus  partes  priores  intentes  Cantabrico  Oceano  Brigantiam 
GnUsBcise  civitatem,  ab  Africo  sibi  in  Circium  occurrentem,  spatioso 
intervallo  procul  spectant,  ab  eo  prescipue  promontorio,  ubi  Scen8& 
fluminis  ostium  est  ubi  Yelabri  Lucenique  consistunt."  From  this 
passage,  which  seems  to  have  reference  to  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Ire- 
land, thus  agreeing  with  the  position  clearly  assigned  by  Ptolemy  to 
the  OveAAaj^opoi,  I  feel  inclined  to  identify  the  ostium  fluminU  Seena 
(or  in  the  parallel  passage  of  the  Pseudo-^thicus,  Sacana),  not  with  the 
Shannoh,  as  is  usually  done,  but  with  the  inhhsr  Sc^ne  of  the  bardic 
literature,  i,e.  with  the  great  estuary  now  known  as  the  Eenmare  River. 
The  Luceni  of  these  writers  might  represent  the  later  Zuighne,  a  tribe- 
name  now  surviving  in  the  baronies  of  Leyney  in  Sligo,  and  Lunc  in 
Meath. 

»  See  Rhys,  "  Rhind  Lectures,"  p.  41  ;  **  Hibbert  Lectures,"  p.  688. 
'  0*Flaheity,  *»  Ogygia,"  iii.,  cc.  25,  42,  44. 
*  "  Ogygia,"  iii.  8. 
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I  have  drawn  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland  according  to  Miiller's 
text,  but  there  appears  to  be  good  MS.  authority  for  placing  the  river 
**Dahrona"  in  lat.  68,  and  the  river  Birgus  in  lat.  67.  60,  while  one 
MS.  places  the  Sacred  Promontory  in  lat.  68.  The  editor  says  that 
these  changes  are  due  to  some  learned  man  who  thought  it  impossible 
that  the  Dabrona  should  be  placed  more  to  the  south  than  the  south- 
western promontory.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  this  was  so,  while  it  is 
ceitain  that  the  positions  so  laid  down  conform  much  closer  to  the  truth, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  part  of  Iieland  would  be  fairly  well  known. 
The  editor  also  speaks  as  if  the  position  of  the  Sacred  Promontory  was 
confiimed  by  Marcian ;  but  here  I  think  he  makes  a  mistake  which  it 
seems  worth  while  to  take  some  trouble  to  point  out.  Marcian  says 
nothing  about  the  position  of  the  Sacred  Promontory,  nor  does  he  mention 
it  at  all.  His  words  (to  quote  the  Latin  translation)  are  as  follows : — 
'*  Est  autem  Ivemiae  insulse  Britannic^  (IIpcTavvtic^)  longitude  quidem 
maxima  a  Kotio  promontorio  incipiens  et  ad  Rhobogdium  desinens :  adco 
ut  insulsB  longitude  sit  stadiorum  2170  {fipo).  Latitude  autem  incipit 
quidem  ab  eodem  firomontorio  (airo  rov  avrov  ojcpov)  terminatur  vero  ad 
Khobogdium  promontorium  :  adeo  ut  insulsB  latitude  sit  stadiorum  1834 

(,acaX8')." 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  strange  to  measure  both  the  length  (longi- 
tude, firJKos)  and  the  breadth  (latitude,  TrXaro? )  from  the  same  two  points. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  that  as  the  Ehobogdium  promontory  was  at 
once  the  most  northern  and  the  most  eastern  point,  while  the  Notium  or 
southern  promontory  was  also  the  most  western  point,  Marcian  takes  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  these  two  points  as  measuring  the  length 
(fi-om  west  to  east)  of  Ireland,  and  the  difference  of  latitude  between  the 
same  points  as  measuring  the  breadth  (from  south  to  north).  ^ 

Now,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  difference  of  longitude  between  the 
llhobogdium  promontory  and  the  Notium  promontory  is  8°  40',  and  the 
difference  of  latitude  between  the  same  two  points  is  3®  45'.  Takin«: 
260  stadia  to  one  degree  of  longitude  (which  is  right  for.  the  middle 
parallel  of  Ireland),  and  600  stadia  to  one  degi*ee  of  latitude  (which  was 
Ptolemy's  computation),  the  sums  work  out  as  follows : — 

8""  40'  or  8)  X  260  «  2166i  stadia. 
3""  45'  or  3i  x  600  »  1876    stadia. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Marcian's  figures  yield  very  nearly  (within  6') 
Ptolemy's  angular  measurements.    But  the  discrepancy  in  the  breadth 


^  Not  seeing  this,  Herr  Miiller,  when  editing  Marcian,  instead  of  &nh  rov  avrou 
Akpov,  I'eads,  without,  any  authority,  ftvb  rov  Upov  Sxpov,  so  as  to  make  the  measure- 
ment of  the  breadth  of  Ireland  start  from  the  Sacred  or  south-eastern  promontory.  In 
Ms  edition  of  Ptolemy,  however,  he  adopts  the  view  above  taken  as  regards  the 
longitude  of  Ireland  (p.  77,  note  1),  but  he  still  speaks  as  if  Mardan  estimated  the 
JatUude  of  Ireland  from  the  Sacred  Prom.  (p.  78,  note  4).    . 
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of  Ireland,  slight  as  it  is,  admits  of  explanation.  From  a  snbsequent 
passage,  the  figures  in  which  are  ingeniously  corrected  by  Miiller,  it 
appears  that  Marcian  placed  the  Notium  promontory  in  lat.  57^  50' 
instead  of  in  Ptolemy's  57^  45'.  This  passage  runs  : — *'  Occiduum  vero 
ejus  promontorium  ab  nquatore  (distat)  stadia  •  8317  (yi7rt{'),"  and 
Miiller  corrects  the  figures  into  28917  (prefixing  ^fi  and  replacing  the  r 
with  the  less  familiar  sign  Sampi  =  900,  which  it  somewhat  resembles), 
but  strangely  applies  them  to  the  Sacred  Promontory  (p.  78,  n.  4).  Now 
if  we  take  28917  stadia  as  whole  numbers  for  28916},  and  divide  by  500 
stadia,  we  get  57^  50'  as  the  lat.  of  the  Notium  promontory,  according 
to  Marcian,  instead  of  Ptolemy's  57^  45'.  This  then  subtracted  from 
61^  30',  the  lat.  of  the  Khobogdium  promontory,  gives  3^  40'  or  3}  as 
the  difference.  3f  x  500  «  1833),  or  in  whole  numbers  1834,  which  is 
exactly  Marcian's  figure  for  the  breadth  (from  south  to  north)  of  Ireland. 

I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  correct  this  slip  of  Herr  Miiller, 
though  the  correction  proves  little  directly  as  to  the  southern  coast-line. 
Indirectly,  however,  the  plan  of  measurement  adopted  by  Marcian 
supplies  an  argument  of  some  force  bearing  on  the  positions  of  the  rivers 
Dubrona  and  Birgus.  It  is  plain  that  Marcian  had  Ptolemy's  geography 
before  him.  The  fact  then  that  he  measures  the  maximum  breudth  of 
Ireland  (from  south  to  north),  by  the  difference  of  latitude  between  the 
Notium  and  the  Khobogdium  promontories  strongly  supports  the  correction 
suggested  as  to  the  position  of  those  rivers,  for  if  Ptolemy  placed  the 
Dabrona  in  lat.  57,  why  did  not  Marcian  take  his  measurement  of  the 
greatest  breadth  from  it? 

The  question  may  also  be  approached  from  an  entirely  different  point 
of  view.  Ptolemy  in  all  probability  derived  his  information  as  to  Ireland 
directly  or  indirectly  from  merchants  who  traded  in  her  ports.  Tacitus 
expressly  says  of  it ''  melius  adituB  partusque  per  commereia  et  negotiatoree 
eogniti}  Now  Cork  Harbour  is  much  the  most  important  natural  harbour 
on  the  south  coast  or  indeed  in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  Ptolemy  omitted  to  notice  it.  The  site  of  Cork  city,  too,  must 
always  have  been  an  important  site.  The  ancient  name  for  the  river 
Lee,  which  flows  into  Cork  Harbour,  was  the  Sabhrann  (see  ''Four 
Masters,"  sub  anno  1163),  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  Sabrina  and  the 
Welsh  Hafren^  and  I  suspect  that  Ptolemy's  J^afipiova  (v.  /.,  Ovafipiava) 
is  a  corruption  of  l,afipthva.  If  then  the  mouth  of  the  Sabrona  be  Cork 
Harbour,  and  if  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  Ptolemy  placed  it  in 
lat.  58°,  the  town  of  'lovcpvts  would  occupy  approximately  the  site  of  the 
city  of  Cork.  This  must  always  have  been  an  important  site,  and  the 
Great  Island  in  Cork  Harbour,  under  the  name  of  Oil6n  Arda  Neimhedh, 
is  associated  with  one  of  the  earliest  legendary  colonists,  the  Nemidians. 

1  **  Agricola,"  c.  24 — Melius  eoffniti  does  not  mean  **  known  better  than  those  of 
Britain,"  for  such  was  not  the  case,  but  (referring  to  the  preceding  clause),  '^  more 
accurately  known  than  the  hii^its  of  the  people."    See  Frost's  note. 
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The  town  of  'lovcpviV,  being  homonymous  with  the  island,  was  pre- 
sumably in  Ptolemy's  time  its  chief  town.  It  and  Eheba  are  mentioned 
in  the  8th  Book/  as  being  the  notable  {iviayifioi)  towns,  and  under  the 
form  'lovipvrj  it  is  mentioned  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  and  is  the  only 
town  in  Ireland  mentioned  by  him.  A  special  interest  attaches  to  th& 
identification  of  *Iov€pvk  as  it  was  evidently  the  chief  town  of  tlie 
'lovcpFoi,  the  people  who  gave  their  name  to  the  island,  and  who  are  now 
generally  regarded  cis  the  principal  representatives  of  the  pre-Celtic  or 
non- Aryan  stock  in  Ireland.  This  tribe,  whose  name  is  connected  with 
the  Emher  or  Ebher  =  Ever  of  the  Milesian  legend,  is  usually  placed  in 
the  extreme  S.  W.,  but  this  position  is  riot  warranted  by  Ptolemy's  text, 
where  they  are  placed  on  the  south  coast  after  the  OveXXdfiopoi  with  tbc^ 
Ouo-Stat  above  them  and  the  ppCyavrt^  more  to  the  east,  in  the  S.E.  oomei*, 
in  fact.  Besides,  they  cannot  b^  dissociated  from  the  town  'lovcpm.  I 
should  suppose  that  their  territory  extended  along  the  south  coast  from 
Waterford  to  perhaps  Kinsale,  and  that  they  were  separated  from  Uie^ 
Ov(r3iai  by  the  river  Suir.* 

For  tliis  last-mentioned  tribe  it  will  be  observed  that  Miiller  selects 
the  form  Ovo-Stat  (TJsdisB)  as  the  best,  though  some  MSS.  read  OvoSuu  or 
OuStat.  This  reading  has  recently  suggested  to  Professor  Khys,  that  the 
well-known  tribe  or  group  of  tribes  called  in  Irish  Osraighe  or  Osraidhe 
(Ossory)  was  intended.  The  distinctive  parts  of  the  two  names  may  be 
equated,  while  raidhe  or  raighe  in  the  Irish  name  is  a  mere  termination 
(perhaps  indicating  descent  like  the  Greek  -iSi/s)  and  is  common  to  many 
tribal  names.  It  would  naturally  be  replaced  by  a  Greek  termination. 
The  remaining  ob  or  om  would  represent  an  early  o«^,  (w^,  odB,  or  oU^  in 
which  combinations  the  dental,  according  to  the  laws  of  Irish  phonology, 
would  become  assimilated  to  the  sibilant.'  Ptolemy  appears  to  place  the- 
Ovo-8iat  in  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny,  and  this  agrees  with 
what  is  stated  to  have  been  the  early  position  of  Osraighe  between  the 
Barrow  and  the  Suir.'  The  town  called  MoxoXkof  was  probably  in  this, 
territoiy,  and  may  possibly  have  been  the  Hock  of  Cashel,  which  must 
always  have  been  an  important  stronghold.  Professor  Rhys,  in  the 
passage  quoted,  where  he  is  tracking  out  non -Aryan  elements  in  the  Celtic 
tongue,  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  race  of  the  Leinster  Faelcu  or  wolf  in 
Ossory,  mentioned  in  the  Irish  Nennius  and  in  Giraldus,  and  suggests, 
that  the  obz  of  Ossory,  and  Ptolemy's  Ovcr&ai  ''  may  be  derived  from  a 
Pictish  word  related  to  the  Basque  oUo^  a  wolf,  whence  oUo-gtzon  loup 
garou  or  wolf-man."^      Professor  Bhys  goes  on  to  notice  how  frequently 

1  In  accordance  with  the  above  arguments,  I  have  added  to  my  map  a  suggested 
correction  of  the  southern  coast-line. 

s  See  *'  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  1892,*'  pp.  349- 
50 — **  The  Inscriptions  and  Language  of  the  Northern  Picts." 

»  "Book  of  Rights,"  p.  17  n.  (a.) 

*  For  the  older  derivation  of  Osraighe  from  o«  =  a  wild  deer,  see  the  story  of  Eithne- 
Uathttch  and  tbeDeisi,  told  by  0*Curry  (''Manners,"  &c.,  iL,  pp.  205-8). 
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the  names  Faelan  and  Faelcair  appear  among  the  chieftains  of  Ossory  in 
the  4eTenth  and  eighth  oeiituries.  He  might  have  added  St.  Faelcu,  or 
Aelctty  son  of  Faelcair  King  of  Ossory,  mentioned  hj  Mao  Firhis  in  his 
list  of  certain  Bishops  of  Erinn.^  O'Huidhrin,  too,  mentions  *'  O'Foolain 
of  manly  trihe  "  in  Magh  Lacha,  a  plain  in  the  harony  of  Eells,  Co. 
Kilkenny.^  Indeed  examples  of  the  name  in  this  district  might  easily  he 
multiplied. 

Finally  on  the  south  side  we  have  the  river  Bi/r/os,  in  the  position  of 
the  Barrow  (Ir.  Berhha),  and  the  x>eople  called  Bpiyavrts  in  the  south- 
eaatem  comer.  The  pagan  Irish  had  a  goddess  Brigit  long  before  their 
Christian  descendants  rejoiced  in  a  saint  of  that  name.  This  name  Brigit^ 
genitive  BrigU^  implies  a  primitive  Brig&ntis,  which  may  be  equated 
with  the  goddess  Brigantia,  whose  name  appears  in  lioman  inscriptions 
foand  in  the  country  of  the  Brigantes  in  England,  and  with  the  Gaulish 
Briffindo.^  Irish  writers  connect  the  name  with  the  clanna  Breogain  of 
the  Milesian  legend,  a  name  which,  however,  ought  to  include  the  whole 
Milesian  race.  Breogan  or  Bregond,  was  grandfather  of  Mile,  and  came 
from  Spain,  where  he  had  founded  the  city  of  Brigantia,  now  Betanzos,  in 
Gallicia,  and  built  a  tower  (still  existing  as  the  Pharos  of  Corunna),^  from 
which  Ireland  was  descried  one  fine  winter's  evening.  The  Hon.  Alger- 
non Herbert,  in  his  notes  to  the  ''Irish  Nennius,"*  has  indicated  how  the 
story  of  this  remarkably  distant  vision  of  Ireland  probably  arose ;  and 
M.  D'Arbois  dc  Jubainville*  and  Professor  Ehys^  treat  this  reference  to 
Spain  mythologically  as  a  way  of  tracing  the  descent  of  the  Milesian  Irish 
from  the  Celtic  Dis,  or  from  the  region  of  the  Bead.  There  is  certainly 
no  good  ground  for  dissociating  the  name  Brigantes  from  the  goddess 
Brigit,  but  if  we  suppose  that  the  Irish  people  of  that  name  were  an  off- 
shoot from  the  well-known  people  of  the  same  name  who  stretched  across 
Britain,  north  of  the  H  umber  and  the  Mersey,  we  introduce  a  Brythonic 
element  into  Ireland  which  has  not,  I  think,  been  hitherto  recognised." 

Professor  Bhys  has,  moreover,  called  my  attention  to  a  passage  in  the 
''  Book  of  Leinster,"  which  he  thinks  may  contain  a  reference  to  the 
people  wh(«m  Ptolemy  called  Brigantes.  This  passage  is  headed,  Clan- 
na herimoin  insinj  and  proceeds  thus :  /«  e^  da  fothdrta  tuatha  hrigit. 
ecus  faehan  cluana  eidnech,    oeui  Mi  ailella  oew  h&i  cheochain  de  fothartaih 


»  See  Journal,  R.S.A.A.L,  1876-8,  p.  240. 

»  •*  Topographical  Poems,"  p.  97. 

3M.  D'Arbois  de  Jubainyille,  **  Le  Cycle  Mythologique  IrlandaU,'*  pp.  145-6; 
Bhys,  «*Hibbert  Lectures,"  1888,  pp.  76-7. 

«  Proeeediftgg,  IL.I^A.,  13th  Hay,  1844. 

«  "  Ir.  Nennius,  I.  A.  S.."  p   238. 

«  "  Cvcle  Mythologique,"  pp.  86,  137,  229-233. 

'  **  riibbert  Lectures,"  pp.  90-1. 

>  Compare,  however.  Professor  Bhvs's  suggestion  that  Ctichulainn,  under  his 
original  name  Setantu  beg,  came  from  the  Setantii  of  South  Lancashire,  and  that  the 
use  by  the  heroes  of  Uie  ITltonian  cycle  of  the  war-chariot  was  derived  from  the 
Brigantes.— /(tmnui/,  Ji,S,A.L,  iaoo-1,  pp.  644-6. 
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ifMM  uile.^  Unfortunately  this  passage  is  hard  to  construe.  I^uttkm 
hrigit  cannot  mean  Tribes  of  Brigit  (a  woman's  name),  as  the  regolnr 
and  familiar  genitive  of  Brigit  is  Brigie.  Brigit,  however,  according 
to  Professor  Bhys,  might  represent  Briganti  genitive  of  BrigmUuB. 
If  this  passage  contains  any  reference  to  the  Briguntes  it  is  very 
interesting  as  suggesting  that  in  the  districts  known  as  the  Fotharta, 
of  which  there  were  several'  (the  best  known  boing  now  repre- 
sented by  the  baronies  of  Forth,  in  the  counties  Garlow  and  Wexford)| 
we  have  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  tribe>lands  of  the  Brigantes. 
As,  however,  St.  Bridget  was  supposed  to  have  been  descended  from 
Eochaidb  Finnfuathairt,'  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Fothorta,  an<l 
was  so  much  the  most  illustrious  of  his  descendants  that  in  the  "  Mar- 
tyrology  of  Donegal,"  where  eleven  other  saints  have  the  same  ancestor 
ascribed  to  them,  in  every  case  there  is  added  the  statement,  ''from 
whom  Brigit  is  descended,"  I  cannot  help  tliinking  that  the  allusion 
in  the  above  passage  of  the  '*  Book  of  Leinster  "  (however,  the  passage 
is  to  be  exactly  construed/  is  simply  to  St.  Bridget.  I  am  unable,  how- 
ever, to  identify  the  other  names  mentioned  in  the  passage,'  and  I  mubt 
leave  the  point  for  the  consideration  of  Irish  scholars. 

On  the  east  coast  the  river  MoSoi^i'os,  the  first  river  mentioned  north 
of  the  Sacred  Promontory  or  Camsore  Point,  is  probably  the  Slaney,  as 
80  important  a  river  is  not  likely  to  have  been  omitted,  though  it  is 
placed  much  too  far  from  Camsore  Point.  Mr.  Elton,  indeed,  states  that 
''  Inbher  Slainge  retained  its  ancient  name  of  Moda,  or  Modonus,  from  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  till  after  the  death  of  St.  Adamnan,  six  centuries  after- 
wards."" But  this  was  not  so.  The  Moda  of  Adamnan  (the  Moadus  of 
Giraldus)  is  now  the  river  Moy,  in  Mayo,  Irish  Muaidhey  near  Irrus 
Domhnann.^  If  the  Modonnus  is  the  Slaney,  we  should  look  for  Mana- 
pia  and  the  Manapii  somewhere  near  the  site  of  Wexford,  the  ancient 
Gorman  or  Carman.  The  Manapii  may  have  been  an  offshoot  from  the 
Menapii  of  Belgio  Gaul,  and  Professor  Bhys,  has  lately  in  this  Journal^ 


^  <<Book  of  Leinster,"  f.  14a. 

>  *«  Ogygia,"  iii.,  64  ;  "  Book  of  RighU,"  pp.  211,  #f.,  221,  «. 

•"Mart.  Don.,"  p.  36. 

•  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  tuatd  brigit  is  a  copyist's  error  for  dia  id  hrigit. 
In  the  facsimile  '*  Book  of  Leinster"  the  superposed  mark  appears  to  be  an  accent 
oTer  the  final  a  of  tuata^  rather  than  an  aspiration  mark  over  the  t\  while  di  (in 
Irish  characters)  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  tu.  If  this  supposition  be  comet,  the 
passage  would  simply  mean  **  the  Fotharta,  of  whom  is  Brigit,  &c." 

While  this  Paper  was  going  through  the  Press  I  mentioned  this  suggested 
correction  of  the  text  of  the  '*  Book  of  Leinster"  to  Professor  Rhys,  and  he  replied 
that  he  thought  I  had  "  solved  the  riddle." 

•  Possibly  faehan  eluana  eidneeh  ia  a  copyist's  error  for  fechin  Ifahair  7  Jlnntan] 
tluana  eidneeh,  as  both  St.  Fechin  of  Fore  and  St.  Finntan  of  Clonenagh  belonged  to 
the  Fotharta.— *<  Mart.  Don." 

•  "  Origins,"  p.  164. 

^  Beeves'  <*  Adamnan,"  p.  30. 

•  "  Early  Irish  Conquests  of  Wales  and  Dumnouia." — Journal,  M^S^A.L,  1890-1, 
pp.  661  et  teq. 
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giyen  some  new  grounds  for  thinking  that  CarauBins,  called  *'Menapis& 
civis  "  by  Ettmenius,  hailed  from  the  Irish  Menapia.  The  name  Manapia 
may  also  be  equated  witli  one  form  of  that  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  form 
which  has  yielded  the  Welsh  Manaw  (see  infra\  and  Pliny  expressly 
calls  the  island  Monapia.  The  Irish  form  of  this  name  may  possibly 
surrive  in  a  place  called  Carrigmannan  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Slaney 
about  five  miles  above  Wexford,  where  a  little  stream  runs  through  a 
deep  ravine  to  join  the  main  river.  Joyce  mentions  this  name  amongst 
others  under  meann  and  meannan,  a  kid,  but  cautiously  adds,  ''  it  is 
possible  that  the  latter  part  of  some  of  these  denominations  may  be  a 
man's  name."'  There  are  many  indications  suggesting  an  early  connec- 
tion between  Man  and  Ireland.  Among  these  it  must  here  suiBce  to 
allude  to  the  common  traditions  concerning  Manannan  Mac  Lir;  to  the 
fact  that  Ptolemy  classes  the  island  with  Ireland ;  while  Tigemach 
records  that  somewhat  later,  in  a.d.  254,  the  Cruithne  or  Irish  Picts, 
driven  out  from  Ulster  by  Cormac  Mac  Art,  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Man ;  and 
in  the  fifth  century  Orosius  (L  c.  2)  speaks  of  it  as  aeque  (with  Hibemiu) 
a  Seotorum  geniibui  habitata. 

The  name  Manaw  or  Manann  was  not  confined  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
It  also  survives  in  Clackmannan,  and  Slamannan  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth,*  where  Ptolemy  places  the  Otadini.  The  district 
south  of  the  Forth  was  the  Manaw  of  the  Gododin  of  Welsh  literature* ; 
and  it  is  worth  noting  that  this  Manaw,  like  the  district  of  the  Irish 
Manapii,  was  conterminous  with  the  territory  of  the  Brigantes  and 
probably  subject  to  their  rule.  There  was  also  a  plain  of  Manainn,  near 
Fermoy,* 

The  KopiovSot  are  placed  by  Ptolemy  above  the  Brigantes  who,  as 
being  mentioned  both  on  the  south  and  on  the  east  coast,  must,  as  already 
stated,  be  placed  in  S.E,  comer.  But  if  Manapia  was  near  the  site  of 
Wexford,  there  would  be  little  room  for  another  tribe  between  the 
Manapii  and  the  Brigantes.  Therefore  I  should  be  inclined  to  place  the 
Coriondi  a  little  more  inland,  and  perhaps  we  might  regard  ^ovvov  as 
representing  their  chief  seat.  This  name  probably  represents  the  Celtic 
dun^  a  fort.  What  particular  dun  it  refers  to,  it  is  perhaps  vain  to 
inquire.  It  might  from  its  position  be  the  famous  Dinn  High  on  the 
Barrow  below  Leighlin  Bridge.  The  form  Dunion,  which  Ptolemy  gives 
as  a  town  of  the  Durotriges  in  the  modem  Dorsetshire,  Professor  Ehys 
regards  as  more  Goidelic  than  Dutunif  which  would  be  the  Oallo-Bry  thonic 
form*  If  we  can  rely  upon  such  minute  variations  of  spelling,  this  would 
point  to  the  possibility  of  the  Coriondi,  like  their  neighbours  the  Brigan- 
tes, being  a  Brythonio  people/ 

The  'OffoKa  is  probably  the  Ovoca  at  Arklow,  but  the  modem  name 

^  '*  Irish  Names/'  &c.,  11.,  305.    See  Haliday's  "  ScandanaTian  Dublin,"  p.  82,  n, 
*  Joyce,  «'  Names,"  ii.,  306.  >  Bhvs,  **  Celtio  Britain,"  pp.  110,  162,  219. 

«  **  Topographical  Poems,"  p.  105,  note  676.  »  <<  Celtic  Britain,"  p.  292. 
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lias  been  adopted  from  Ptolemy,  as  in  the  case  of  Morecambe  Bay,  in 
Westmoreland.     "BfiXava  is  usually  identified  with  Dublin,  with  the 
position  of  which  it  agrees,  but  the  names  cannot  be  equated.     Dublin » 
Duihh4inn^  means  the  black  pool,  and  was  originally  applied  to  that  part 
of  the  LifEey  on  which  the  city  now  stands.     The  town  itself,  of  which 
there  are  no  records  prior  to  the  ninth  century,  was  called  by  the  Irish 
Baile  atha  eliatk,  the  town  of  the  ford  of  hurdles.^     Of  course  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  oppidum  was  applied  in  Romanised  Gkiul  or 
Britain,  it  may  be  said  that  there  can  have  been  no  towns  in  Ireland  in 
Ptolemy's  time.     His  iroXcts  must  be  regarded  as  referring  to  the  piincipal 
duns,  cashels,  cathairs,  or  raths,  inside  of  which  the  chieftains  of  tribes 
and  their  attendants  dwelt  in  either  dry-stone  clochauns  or  round  wicker- 
work  huts.     But  there  is  no  record  of  Dublin  ever  having  been  the  seat 
of  an  Irish  king.    This,  however,  is  only  negative  evidence,  and  the  record 
of  its'  use  as  such  may  have  been  obliterated  by  the  long  Scandinavian 
occupation.     The  only  Irish  name  which  it  occurs  to  me  to  compare  witli 
Eblana  is  Sliah  JSblinne,  now  Slieve  Plielim,  away  in  Tipperaiy.     In 
the  story  of  Eibliu  or  Eiblenn,  however,  the  lady  from  whom  the  name 
of  the  mountain  is  derived,  is  connected  with  the  Brugh  na  Boinne 
adjoining  the  district  of  Ptolemy's  Eblani.     See  **  Silva  Gadelica"  text, 
p.  233,  Trans.,  p.  484,  the  latter  quoting  the  **  Book  of  Leinster." 

The  KaOKot  who  are  placed  below  the  Eblani,  of  course  remind  us  of 
the  German  Cauci,  but  it  seems  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  latter  tribe 
could  have  effected  a  settlement  in  Ireland.  In  St.  Patrick's  time  the 
Ui  Garchon  were  seated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wicklow,  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  prototype  of  that  tribe  name  has  got  corrupted  into  the 
more  familiar  Cauci,  or  KaOfcoi.  Adprjpo^,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Glendalough,  appears  to  have  been  their  chief  seat. 

In  BovoviVSa  {fiovivBa  fiovfiCvSa)  we  undoubtedly  have  the  Boyne, 
Boindf  the  Jlumen  quod  Scotiee  Boend  vacatur  of  Adamnan.  It  is  doubt fnl 
whether 'lo-aftvtov  was  a  town  or  a  promontory,  probably  the  former,  as 
Marcian  reckons  eleven  towns  and  five  promontories  in  Ireland,  which 
agrees  with  Ptolemy  if  Isamnium  is  taken  as  a  town.  It  might  be 
Dundalk,  the  ancient  Dundealgan.  Its  position  negatives  the  identi- 
fication with  Rinn  Seimhne,  the  ancient  name  for  Island  Magee,  in 
Antrim; 

The  people  called  OvoXovvnoi  north  of  the  Boyne,  would  appear  from 
name  and  position  to  be  connected  with  the  ancient  UJaid,  ace.  UltUf  or 
inhabitants  of  Uladh^  aname  which,  with  a  Norse  termination,  has  given  the 
modem  "Ulster.  If  this  be  so,  their  chief  town  'Piyyta  may  well  have  been 
the  earthen  fort  of  Emania,  Eamhaxn  Mocha,  near  Armagh,  which  was  the 
traditional  "  palace  "  of  the  kings  of  Uladh  until  the  fourth  century, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  three  Collas,  a  movement  of  peoples  which 


1 «  Book  of  Righto,"  p.  12,  n. ;  Haliday's  «  eosndinavian  DaUin,"  pp.  2,  3. 
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Professor  Ehys  regards  as  the  advance  of  the  Goidels  upon  the  primitive 
non-Aryan  inhabitants  in  the  north.^ 

We  next  come  to  a  river  mouth  called  Ovtviiptot  {v.  I.  'lowScpios), 
which  from  its  position  ought  to  he  near  Dundrum-  Bay,  or  perhaps 
Carlingford  Lough ,  and  a  tribe  called  Aapivoc  {v,L  Aofwioi),  This  name 
recalls  the  Dairine,  or  descendants  of  Daire  Sirchreachtach  or  the  Plun- 
derer,' called  Dair/hins  in  the  **  Book  of  Rights  ";  but  the  silent /A  was 
possibly  added  to  bring  in  the  word  Jine,  a  tribe,  as  an  element  in  the 
composition.  At  any  rate  the  spelling  Dairine,  which  was  in  itself  a 
woman's  namq,'  has  ample  authority  in  old  MSB.  .  The  best  known 
braiicb  of  this  line  was  the  Corca  Laidhe,  or  descendants  of  Lughuidh 
Laidhe,  son  of  the  aforesaid  Daire.  Their  territory,  in  historic  timeis 
was  in  the  south-west  of  the  Co.  Cork.  Indeed,  ''  though  widely  did 
their  tribes  extend  throughout  Ireland^"  I  cannot  find  that  they  are 
stated  to  have  left  descendants  in  Ulster.  Some  of  their  early  heroes, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  connected  with.  Ulster.  Thus,  Lugliaidh 
Mai,  said  to  have  been  a  seventh  son  of  Daire,  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Ulstermen  at  Cam  Mail  in  Magh  Uladh  or  Magh  Murthemne.^  The 
Doirine  or  Corca  Laidhe  were  not  of  Milesian  descent,  but  were  classed 
under  the  line  of  Ith,  the  meaning  of  which  probably  is  that  they  were 
u  non-Celtic  people. 

Lastly,  tlie  Aoyiia '  would  appear  to  be  the  river  Lagan  at  Belfast, 
called  Logan  in  the  map  of  ebcheated  estates,  1609,  and  connected  by 
Joyce  with  la^  or  lu^,  a  hollow.'  The  Irish  name  for  Belfast  Lough 
was  Zoch  Laoigh^  translated  itagnum  vituli  by  Adanman. 

We  have  now  mentioned  all  the  names  on  Ptolemy's  Map  of  Ireland 
itself,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  ^FoXjSa,  an  inland  town  perhaps 
intended  to  be  included  in  the  territory  of  Avrcii^ot.  From  the  position 
assigned  to  it  we  might  guess  it  to  be  near  Loiigh  Bee  {Eib),  perhaps  on 
the  important  site  of  Athlone.  It  cannot  have  been  Bheban  in  Co.  Eil- 
dare,  a  name  which  perhaps  is  not  older  than  the  Caislm  rtahhan,  or 
greyish  castle,  built  by  Bobert  de  St.  Michael  in  King  John's  time. 

As  to  the  islands,  the  two  AlfiovBai  (al.  'E^ovSot)  are  probably  Islay 
and  Jura,  while  MoXatos  is  Mull,  the  Malea  intula  of  Adamnan.  PticiVa 
is  probably  Bathlin  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Antrim,  Ir.  JReehra,  gen. 
jRechrainn,  It  is  called  by  Pliny,  Kignea  (Bicnea  Kiginia),  and  by  the 
Ravenna  Geographer,  Regaina.  'EiriSioF,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bradley, 
is  probably  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  called  by  Ptolemy  'EirtSioy  Sbcpov,  over 
again.     This  duplication  of  the  name  was  owing  to  the  faulty  eastern 

*  Journal,  R.8.A.I.,  1890-1,  p.  646. 

'  See  the  Tract  on  the  Corca  Laidhe,  from  the  "Book  of  Leacan,"  in  the  '* Mifoel- 
lanj  "  of  the  Celtic  Society,  p.  5,  n, 

»  «*  Mart.  Donegal,''  p.  207  ;  O'Curry,  "  MS.  Mat.,"  pp.  230,  803. 

*  "  Miscellany,''  Celtic  Society,  p.  7,  and  App.  A. ;  **  Ugygia,"  iii.,  p.  67* 
»  Misprinted  Aoyio  on  the  map. 

«  '« Iriah  Names,"  i.,  p.  432. 
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direction  given  to  the  map  of  Scotland.  The  point  is  here  fixed  rda- 
tively  to  Ireland.  "E&pov  Iprf/io^  (al.  ASpov,  O&pov)  is  probably  the  present 
peninsnla  of  Howth,  Ir,  JEdar  or  Beann  ^air,  which  may  have  been  an 
island  in  Ptolemy's  time,  and  at  any  rate  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by 
such  a  low  narrow  neck  of  land  that  it  may  well  have  been  mistaken  for 
an  island.  It  appears  to  be  called  Andros  (al.  Edros)  by  Pliny.  "VHiat 
Ai/jLvov  ifnjfio9  represents  is  more  doubtful.  From  its  position  it  cannot 
be  Lambay,  which,  too,  is  probably  a  Norse  name.  It  may  possibly  be 
Dalkey  Island,  as  Ptolemy  frequently  places  his  islands  much  too  far 
from  the  mainland.  It  is  evidently  the  Limnus  of  Pliny.  MovaotSa  is 
the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Monapia  of  Pliny,  the  Menavia  of  Orosius,  and  the 
Manna  (perhaps  Manua)  of  the  Bavenna  Geographer,  Ir.  Manainn,  Welsh 
3fanaw.  Miiller  suggests  that  the  form  in  Ptolemy's  text,  MovaoiSa,  is 
a  corruption  of  Movaova ;  but  might  it  not  be  connected  with  the  name 
Manawydan,  son  of  Llyr,  the  Welsh  counterpart  of  the  Irish  god  Man- 
annan  Mac  Lir.  If  this  connexion  be  phonologicaUy  admissible,  it  seems 
to  bear  out  the  following  statement  of  Prof.  Bhys  : — "  Welsh  seems 
likewise  to  have  had  two  forms  of  the  name  [of  the  Isle  of  Man]. 
We  have  one  the  attested  Manaw  for  an  early  Manavis  or  Manavja  ;  and 
Manawydan  testifies  to  a  longer  one,  Manawyd  for  an  early  Manavija." 
Is  not  this  longer  form  attested  by  Ptolemy's  MovaoiSa  ?  Finally,  Mom 
is  Anglesey.  Its  latitude  is  not  very  incorrect  relatively  to  England, 
though  it  is  of  course  much  too  far  from  her  shores. 

In  the  course  of  preparing  this  Paper  I  have  been  led  into  venturing 
upon  more  surmises  and  suggestions  than  I  contemplated  when  I  com- 
menced the  task.  I  cannot  hope  that  my  incomplete  and  tentative 
remarks  will  in  all  points  stand  the  test  of  critical  examination  and 
further  research.  If  they  direct  the  attention  of  competent  minds  to 
Ptolemy's  work  they  will  not  have  been  useless.  But  I  must  end,  as  I 
began,  by  saying  that  my  primary  object  was  to  draw  a  trustworthy  map 
of  Ireland  according  to  the  latest  and  most  critical  edition  of  Ptolemy's 
Geography.  For  I  am  convinced  that,  in  the  hands  of  those  qualified  to 
apply  the  methods  and  general  conclusions  of  modem  ethnological  and 
philological  research,  Ptolemy's  Map  may  yet  be  found  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  racial  elements  of  the  Irish  people. 
I  certainly  cannot  agree  with  our  worthy,  but  somewhat  credulous, 
countryman  O'Flaherty  in  thinking  that  to  investigate  the  tribal  and 
topographical  names  recorded  by  Ptolemy  is  oleum  et  operam  perdere,  or 
as  he  in  another  passage  contemptuously  phrases  it,  rentes  venart. 


r 
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ST.  BEIDGET'8  CHUECH,  BBITWAT  PABISH,  CO.  CORK. 

Br  F.  E.  CUBBET,  Vmllow. 

I^HU  ancient  and  interesting  small  church  appears  to  be  but  little 
known.  This  is  probably  dne,  in  some  measure,  to  its  isolated 
position  in  the  county  of  Cork,  abont  five  and  a-half  miles  S.E.  from 
Bathcormac,  and  three  miles  in  a  direct  line  S.W.  from  the  Tillege  of 
Aghem.  I  find  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Joumalt  of  this  Society,  nor  iwf, 
its  name  occur  in  Smith's  "  History  of  Cork."  In  the  notice  of  Britwny 
Parish  in  Lewis's  "Topographical  Dictionary"  the  old  church  is  not 
named,  and  the  only  reference  to  it  that  I  have  found  is  in  Dr.  Petrie'e 
"  Bound  Towers  of  Ireland,"  2nd  edition,  1645,  p|>.  180-t.  The  follow- 
ing is  what  he  says : — 

"  There  is  another  class  ot  doorway  found  in  some  of  the  earliest  of 


W«st  wall  of  Britwa;  Cborch,  with  Doonra?. 

our  chorches,  also  of  a  qnadrangnlar  form,  but  in  which  the  weight  on 
the  lintel  is  taken  off  by  a  semicircular  arch,  placed  immediately  above 
it,  and  having  the  space  within  the  cnrre  filled  up  with  masonry.  A 
doorway  of  this  description  is  found  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Glenda- 
longh,  and  also  in  the  curious  structure  in  the  same  intereeting  locality. 
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called  St.  Kevin's  House,  both  wliich  shall  be  noticed  hereafter.  It  is 
also  found  in  a  side  entrance  in  the  beautiful  Abbey  Church  of  Inish- 
maan,  in  Lough  Mask^  county  of  Mayo,  originally  built  in  the  fifth 
century  by  St.  Cormac,  and  re-raodeUed  and  enlarged  in  the  twelfth. 
The  finest  specimen,  however,  of  this  class  of  doorway  now  remaining 
is  probably  that  of  the  ancient  parish  church"  of  Brit  way,  in  the  barony 
of  Barrymore  and  county  of  Cork,  one  of  the  most  interesting  remains  in 
the  county.  In  this  doorway,  which  is  composed  of  sandstone,  it  will  be 
seen  (drawing  in  text)  that  the  flat  architrave,  which  occurs  in  so  many 
of  the  quadrangular  doorways,  is  carried  along  the  sweep  of  the  arch  till 
it  terminates  in  a  curious  figure  in  the  key-stone.  This  doorway  is  6  feet 
in  height  to  the  lintel,  and  in  widtli  2  feet  7  iQches  at  the  top,  and  2  feet 
10  inches  at  the  bottom  ;  the  jambs  are  2  feet  7  inches  in  thickness.  Of 
the  origin  of  this  church  I  have  discovered  no  historical  mention,  but  it« 
style  throughout  would  indicate  that  it  is  of  the  time  of  St.  Bridget,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated." 

All  that  now  remains  of  this  church  are  the  west  gable  and  north 
wall  of  the  nave,  with  a  very  small  portion  of  tlie  south  wall.  There 
was  a  chancel,  but  hardly  anything  of  it  exists,  and  I  was  not  able,  on 
a  late  visit,  to  ascertain  what  its  length  had  been.  The  ruin  stands  in  a 
small  enclosed  graveyard,  and  is,  I  believe,  vested  in  the  Fermoy  Board 
of  Guardians,  who,  I  was  informed,  pay  a  caretaker  £1  a-year  for  looking 
after  it.  The  photographs  which  I  submit,  though  not  satisfactory  in 
themselves,  yet  sufficiently  show  the  chief  features  of  the  building. 

The  north  and  south  walls,  as  in  so  many  instances  of  churches  of 
similar  date  und  character,  extend  slightly  beyond  the  face  of  the  gable, 
giving  the  appearance  of  pilasters.  The  measurements  given  by  Dr. 
Petrie  of  the  doorway  agree  almost  exactly  with  those  made  by  me,  and 
I  need  not  repeat  them.  The  width  of  the  pilasters  is  2  feet  6  inches 
(the  thickness  of  the  wall),  and  the  projection  is  10  inches.  There  is  a 
plinth  of  from  3  to  4  inches  along  the  north  wall.  There  are  two  bolt 
holes  in  the  south  side  of  the  doorway.  On  the  north  side  the  masonry, 
which  would  contain  the  corresponding  holes,  is  broken  down.  On  the 
interior  of  the  north  wall  there  are  three  corbels,  equidistant  from  each 
other,  at  a  height  of  6  feet  10  inches  from  the  ground.  The  gahle 
measures  23  feet  5  inches  in  width  on  the  outside,  and  the  north  wall  of 
nave  35  feet  4  inches  ;  on  the  inside  the  church  is  28  feet  in  length  and  17 
feet  6  inches  in  breadth.  The  outside  of  chancel  wall  was  2  feet  2  inches 
in  from  the  outside  of  the  nave  wall.  There  is  a  small  circular-headed 
window  of  cut  stone  in  north  wall,  the  arch  of  which  is  formed  out  of  a 
single  stone.  The  height  on  the  inside  is  3  feet  4-^  inches,  and  it  splays 
at  both  sides  and  at  the  bottom  downwards.  The  width  at  the  spring- 
ing of  the  arch  is  1  foot  5  inches,  and  the  same  at  the  bottom,  as  well  as 
it  could  be  measured,  but  the  stones  are  a  good  deal  displaced.  On  the 
outside  the  window  is  1  foot  5  inches  high,  but  the  masonry  is  too  mudi 
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disturbed  to  admit  of  the  width  being  taken.  The  large  stones  on  the 
east  dde  in  the  interior  are  greatly  diiplaccd  by  a  large  ertem  of  iry 
^«-hieh  has*forced  its  way  behind  them  through  the  masonry. 

A  huge  tnink  of  ivy  has  penetrated  right  through  the  wall  not  far 
from  thiB  window,  and  seems  to  threaten  the  whole  wall,  which  over- 
hangs considerably,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  in  immediate  danger  of  falling ; 


Wiiidov  of  Britwaf  Church. 

and  the  horizontal  lintel  of  the  doorway,  which  is  split  throi^h,  is  only 
upheld  by  a  stem  of  iry. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  desii'alile  if,  through  the  agency  of  this 
Society,  something  efFective  conld  be  done  for  the  preservation  of  this 
interesting  relic  of  antiquity  from  the  destruction  which  seems  to 
threaten  it.  If  steps  in  this  direction  are  not  taken  speedily  the 
mischief  will  be  irreparable. 
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THE  SHAMROCK :  ITS  HISTOET. 

By.  W  FBAZEE,  F.R.C.S.T.,  M.K.I.A.,  Hoxr.  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  Fbllow. 

T^HAT  plant  is  the  best  entitled  to  rank  as  the  genuine  shamrock  of 
Ireland  ?  Such  an  inquiry  might  be  considered  superfluous,  for 
on  this,  if  anj  subject,  the  people  of  this  island,  of  every  class,  would 
be  expected  to  prove  unanimous,  and  to  decide  such  a  matter  beyond 
doubt  or  cayil,  settling  the  recognition  of  the  special  botanical  product 
in  question  with  absolute  certainty.  Unfortunately  no  such  happy 
COD  SOD  BUS  of  opinion  exists,  and  even  the  truth  of  the  well-known 
legendary  history  of  the  shamrock  is  more  than  problematic. 

It  is  usual  in  such  doubtful  subjects  to  inquire  what  light  can  be 
obtained  from  printed  books  or  manuscripts.     What  do  we  find  ? 

In  1596. — The  poet  Spenser,  who  lived  amongst  us  for  some  years, 
and  ought  therefore  to  possess  some  value  as  an  authority,  says,  in  his 
well-known  and  often-quoted  "View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  when 
treating  of  the  wars  in  Munster,  that  province  had  been  '*  a  most  rich 
und  plentiful  country,  full  of  come  and  cattle,"  but  so  reduced  from 
the  results  of  war  that  the  unfortunate-''  inhabitants  if  they  found  a  plot 
of  water-cresses  or  shamrocks  they  flocked  to  it  as  to  a  feast."  Gerarde, 
in  his  botanical  treatise,  defines  the  plant  as  the  '*  meadow  trifolium,  in 
Ireland  called  shamrocks."  If  this  be  correct,  the  shamrock,  though 
perhaps  not  very  nutritious,  could  be  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity,  with 
appetite. 

In  1598. — Fynes  Morrison  asserts  that  the  ''wilde  Irish  willingly 
eat  the  herb  shamrock,  being  of  a  sharp  taste,"  ''which  they  snatch  out 
of  the  ditches."  But  our  present  shamrock  has  not  a  sharp  taste,  and 
does  not  select  ditches  for  its  growth. 

In  1613. — A  few  years  later,  Wythers,  in  his  "Abuses  Stript  and 
Whipt,"  holds  a  similar  opinion  as  to  the  shamrock  being  employed  for 
food.    He  writes : — 

'*  And  for  my  cloathing  in  a  mantle  go, 
And  feed  on  shamroots  as  the  Iriah  doe." 

This  agreement  of  authorities  on  the  edible  properties  of  shamrocks 
might  seem  to  be  corroborated  by  the  observations  of  lib*.  Fortune,  re- 
lated in  his  "  Wanderings  in  China,"  in  which  he  states  that  '<  the  large 
trefoil  leaves  in  the  district  he  visited  are  picked  and  used  as  a  vegetable 
by  the  natives." 

So  much  for  the  use  of  shamrocks  for  food.    Belating  more  strictly 
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to  its  botanical  relations,  in  tlie  year  1699»  near  two  hundred  years  ago, 
Edward  Uwyd,  writing  to  Tancred  Eobinson,  after  paying  a  risit  to  our 
shores,  settled  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  genuine  **  shamrug  was 
our  common  clover."     See  Phil.  Trans.  "So.  335. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1726,  Dr.  Caleb  Threlkeld,  who  published  the 
fnt  treatise  devoted  to  the  plants  of  Ireland,  his  rare  and  useful 
"  Synopsis  Stirpium  Kibemicarum,"  places  it  on  record  that  the  '*  plant 
worn  in  their  hats  in  commemoration  of  St.  Patrick  "  was  the  Trifolium 
pratense  Mum  (our  Trifolium  repent).  This  appears  to  be  the  earliest 
recognition  of  a  practice  now  recognised  as  a  national  duty  by  Irishmen. 

Br.  Johannes  Keogh,  in  1735,  printed  in  Cork  his  ^*  Botanologia 
Universalis  Hibemica.''  He  states  that  the  proper  Irish  name  for  '^  the 
white-flowered  meadow  trefoil  is  shamrock,  and  the  purple  trefoil  is 
**  seamar  leane."  He  commends  both  plants  for  their  styptic  properties, 
and  is  of  opinion  that,  applied  externally,  they  are  beneficial  against 
"phlegmons  and  inflammations."  But  neither  of  these  botanists  recom- 
mends the  shamrock  for  human  food. 

There  is  another  trifoliate  plant  of  different  botanical  relations,  the 
"wood-sorrel,"  to  which  Keogh  gives  an  Irish  appellation  not  very  dis- 
similar to  that  of  the  shamrock,  namely,  "  shamsoge,"  and  for  its  scien- 
tiflc  equivalent  "  Trifolium  aeetosum  vulgareV  Some  have  accepted 
this  as  the  veritable  plant  they  suppose  St.  Patrick  employed  in  his 
religious  teaching;  and  as  it  is  rather  pleasant  to  eat,  and  still  used  for 
flavouring  soups,  &c.,  chiefly  abroad  however,  it  is  even  conjectured 
that  the  edible  shamrock  of  Spenser  and  other  early  writers  was  sorrel, 
not  trefoil. 

Trefoil,  however,  is,  we  are  assured  by  medical  writers,  **  dry  in 
the  third  degree,"  and  as  Irishmen  have  a  lingering  belief  about  the 
plant  requiring  to  be  ''drowned"  on  the  evening  of  each  successive 
17th  of  March,  and  employ  a  trefoil  for  that  purpose,  it  must  be  admitted 
the  claims  of  sorrel  have  not  received  much  acceptance.  When  mention- 
ing these  ancient  ideas,  there  is  a  statement,  ascribed  to  Pliny,  that 
trefoil  leaves  stand  upright  before  the  approach  of  a  Rtorm,  and  can 
foretell  its  advent  some  hours  before  the  wind  begins  to  blow. 

A  learned  Irish  scholar  informs  me  that  pamap65  means  the  summer 
plant,  derived  from  pampab,  summer^  and  65,  young.  He  also  states 
that  pampo^a  buime-bel,  or  the  shamrock  of  the  garland  of  B61,  is 
recognised  as  a  different  plant  from  the  shamrock  of  Patrick.  The 
leaves  are  more  delicate,  of  lighter  colour,  and  it  grows  in  shaded  woods, 
about  the  roots  of  trees,  having  a  sour  taste.  If  this  be  so  then  the 
latter  plant  is  wood-sorrel. 

Still,  in  deciding  this  vexed  question  of  the  genuine  shamrock,  we 
must  consider  what  botanists  can  adduce.  The  latest  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  is  published  by  Mr.  N.  Colgan,  in  the  ''  Irish  Naturalist" 
(see  vol.  2,  p.  207).     He  obtained,  by  the  co-operation  of  local  residents 
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from  several  counties,  Bpecimens  gathered  about  the  I7th  of  March,  aad 
cei*tified  hy  them  to  be  the  plant  employed  in  their  respective  flktricte 
by  the  people.  These  plants  were  examined  critically  to  determine 
them,  and  subsequently  grown  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  result. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  out  of  a  total  of  foity-nine  duly  authenticated 
plants  so  treated,  twenty-four  proved  to  belong  to  Drifolium  repeiUy 
twenty-one  to  jtHfolium  fntntu,  two  to  Trifolium  praUnse^  and  two  to 
Medicago  lupuUna^  or  common  medic.  Mr.  Colgan  adds  to  his  own  re- 
searches previous  inquiries  made  in  the  same  direction  by  Mr.  James 
Britton,  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Botany^  and  the  collective  results 
strengthen  the  claims  of  Trifolium  mimu  to  be  the  favourite*  plant 
selected  for  a  national  symbol  in  the  majority  of  districts  in  the  present 
day. 

The  four-leaved  shamrock — what  about  its  mystic  powers?  There 
are  a  few  old  writers  who  must  have  known  the  legend,  for  Melton, 
in  his  '' Astrologaster,"  says: — ''If  a  man  walking  in  the  fields  finds 
any  four-leaved  grass,  he  shall,  in  a  short  while  after,  find  some  good 
thing."  Again,  Herrick,  in  his  *' Hesperides,"  sings  of  ''lucky  four- 
leaved  grass."  To  the  Irish  poet  Samuel  Lover,  however,  must  be 
ascribed  the  wide-spread  recognition  at  present  of  its  properties  for 
diffusing  universal  happiness  when  gathered  in  "  the  fairy  dells." 
Fortunately  the  leaf  is  not  rare,  and  its  influence  can  be  tested  without 
difficulty. 

In  seeking  to  investigate  the  story  popularly  believed  in  Ireland,  at 
least  for  two  or  three  centuries  past,  of  St.  Patrick's  alleged  employment 
of  some  trifoliate  leaf  to  explain  the  mysterious  relations  of  the  Trinity, 
to  the  native  inhabitants  of  Erin,  on  the  coasts  of  Wicklow  or  Wexford, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  landed,  I  can  report  nothing  but  failure. 
Whether  there  was  one  St.  Patrick,  or  possibly  two  or  more,  bearing  a 
similar  patrician  name  or  rank  amongst  the  number  of  Ireland's  eai*ly 
apostles,  certain  it  is  that,  having  consulted  skilled  Irish  scholars,  they 
informed  me  that  in  none  of  our  Irish  manuscripts  relating  to  St.  Patrick 
is  the  legend  alluded  to.  At  the  utmost  it  appears  to  be  of  mediaeval 
origin.  It  is  therefore,  with  regret  and  disappointment,  I  am  forced  to 
conclude  St.  Patrick  never  handled  a  shamrock  during  his  protracted 
life  to  explain  any  of  his  teaching. 

The  shamrock,  however,  is  a  national  symbol  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  rose  and  thistle  are  the  respective  emblems  of  England  and  Scotland. 
They  respectively  make  their  appearance  on  the  coinages  of  those 
countries  about  the  following  dates: — 

Trefoils  occur  as  mint-marks  on  the  coins  of  Henry  lY.,  appearing  on 
groats  of  his  "  light  money."  His  reign  extended  from  about  a..d.  1399 
to  A.n.  1413. 

During  Henry  YI.'s  reign  both  trefoils  and  roses  assume  such  pro- 
minent and  distinctive  positions  that  some  of  his  English  coinages  are^ 
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distinguished  by  the  rosettes  they  bear,  and  others  by  the  trefoil,  usually 
associated  with  pine  cones. 

In'  Edward  IV.'s:  reign  the  rose  assumes  its  full  development,  as  in 
the  instance  of  his  rose  ryals,  and  shamrocks  are  conspicuous  upon  his 
Irish  crown  groats.  As  we  might  expect,  the  rose  occupied  that  pro- 
minent position  it  still  retains  as  a  badge  distinctiye  of  England  in 
the  troubloua  times  of  the  contests  between  Tork  and  Lancaster. 

The  occurrence  of  the  thistle  upon  Scottish  coins  is  of  later  date.  It 
appears  in  1560  on  sUver  coins  of  Queen  Mary. 

Upon  the  copper  coins  of  larger  module,  known  as  St.  Patrick's  money, 
ascribed  to  the  mint  established  by  the  Nuncio,  Binuccini,  in  Kilkenny, 
for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  Irish  Catholics  in  the  wars  of  Charles  I., 
we  have  for  the  first  time  St.  Patrick,  with  mitre  and  crozier,  represented 
displaying  a  trefoil  to  the  assembled  people.  After  a  long  interval 
another  Irish  historic  coin  occurs,  the  copper  pieces  issued  by  Sarsficld 
during  the  siege  of  Limerick,  made  by  re-striking  the  brass  money  of 
James  II.,  and  issuing  it  for  pence  and  halfpence.  This  represents  n 
seated  figure  of  Erin  holding  out  the  mystic  plant. 

In  the  reign  of  George  IV.  shamrocks  increased  remarkably  in  size, 
for  on  his  half-crown  of  1820  and  1821  each  of  the  three  leaflets  is 
represented  a»  large  as  a- Scottish  thistle,  and  nearly  equal  to  a  full- 
blown rose.  This  was  possibly  the  result  of  His  Majesty's  intended 
yisit  to  Ireland,  which  occurred  at  the  later  date  of  1821 ;  but  the 
effects  were  visible  on  his  shillings  joined  in  the  year  1826,  where  the 
disproportion  in  size  is  still  conspicuous. 

I  would  therefore  date  the  origin  of  the  shamrock  legends  about  the 
end  of  the  fonrteenth  century,  with  which  chronology  its  appearance  on 
mediseyal  Irish  tombs  would  fairly  agree ;  for  all  our  earlier  tombstones, 
such  as  those  figured  in  Petrie's  classic  work  on  '*  Early  Christian 
inscriptions,"  are  altogether  free  from  its  presence.  The  further 
development  of  the  idea  seems  to  have  progressed  during  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  of  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.  This  assumed  medisBval  date 
also  synchronises  with  the  frequent  occurrence'  of  shamrock  patterns  on 
tiles  employed  in  Irish  ecclesiastical  edifices.  The  illueitrations  of  these 
tiles,  now  published,  illustrate  the  variety  of  patterns  and  beauty  of 
design  they  display. 

.  The  suggestion  has  often  been  made  that  the  shamrock  was  a  plant 
revered  by  the  pagan  Irish,  possibly  derived  from  Assyrian  or  Babylonian 
worship.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  construct  such  theories,  and  the  less 
evidence  to  support  them,  the  more  confidently  they  are  advanced.  Such 
investigations  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry,  which  is 
limited  to  ascertained  facts  and  historic  testimony. 
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EARLY  PAVEMENT  TILES  IN  IRELAND :   Pabt  II.— TILES 
DISPLAYING  SHAMROCKS  AND  FLETJR-DE-LIS. 

(Plates  I,  to  V.) 
Bv  W.  FRAZBB,  P.R.C.S.I.,  M.R.I.A.,  How.  P.S.A.  (Scot.),  Fbllow. 

^Phe  preceding  Paper  on  the  hiRtorv  of  the  "  Shamrock  "  is  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  the  illustrations  given  of  these  interesting  tiles, 
which  represent  various  puttema  of  shamrock  leaves  obtained  from  Irish 
cathedrals  and  churches.  Their  popularity  for  decorative  purposes  mast 
be  attributed  to  the  universal  belief  of  the  association  of  the  trifoliate 
leaf  with  the  alleged  teachings  of  St.  Patrick,  from  which  originated  the 
general  acceptance  of  it  as  a  special  symbol  of  Ireland  and  Irishmen — 
a  position  may  it  long  maintain,  uninfluenced  by  the  carping  dis- 
paragements of  critical  archaeology,  for  at  the  lowest  estimate  its  claims 
are  as  good  as  either  rose  or  thistle  can  produce. 

Tabulae  List  of  ^'Shaxeock"  Tiles,  Illustrated. 

(Plates  I.  and  II.) 
No. 

1.  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  an  encaustic  tile. 

2.  Mellifont,  pattern  impressed. 

3.  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  from  excavations  in  1886  in  old  Chapter 

House.     Body  of  tile  white,  with  light-brown  glaze  and  patches 
of  green  colour.     See  also'  Mr.  Street's  Plates. 

4.  Eildare  Abbey;   obtained  through  the  Dean  of  Kildare,  1892. 

It  displays  a  combined  pattern  of  shamrock  and  lis  with  the 
distinctive  oak  of  Eildare. 

5.  Qraigue-na-Managh  Abbey,  Kilkenny ;  obtained  through  Mr.  P. 

O'Leary,  1892. 

C.  Mellifont,  pattern  impressed.     Modifications  of  this  tile  occur  in 
other  places. 

7.  In  Museum  of  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  no  description  of  locality. 

8.  St.  Patiick's  Cathedral.   (No.  21  of  Mr.  Oldham's  Illustrations). 

9.  Graigue-na-Managh  Abbey,  1892,  from  Mr.  O'Leary. 

10.  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.     A  similar  pattern,  with  slight  deviations 

from  Christ  Church,  in  Street's  Plates. 

11.  St.    Patrick's   Cathedral.     (See  Plate  25,  Mr.  Oldham's  Illustra- 

tions).    Also  from  Graigue-na-Managh. 

12.  St.  Canice's  Cathedral,  Kilkenny.      Taken  from  a  tile  in  the 

Science  and  Art  Museum,  Eildare-street. 
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TiLBB  WITH  FlETS-DE-LiS. 

Lot  collections  made  from  English  cliurclies  of  early  tiles  there  would 
be  found  in  great  variety  a  numerous  selection  of  armorial  representations 
bearing  the  Us ;  and  their  history  would  call  forth  considerahle  archaeo- 
logical and  heraldic  lore.  Unfortunately  in  this  country  we  have  none 
of  this  class  of  tiles  to  record,  for  here  the  lis  was  only  employed  for 
simple  decoratiye  purposes.  Like  the  Anglo-Norman  nobles  of  England, 
many  of  those  of  the  same  race  who  settled  in  Ireland  were  entitled  to 
display  the  lis  on  their  coats-of-arms,  but  they  did  not  consider  it  needful, 
or,  perhaps,  it  might  be  more  truly  said,  were  unable  to  obtain  tiles 
suitably  blazoned  to  place  in  those  churches  which  they  founded. 

It  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  in  a  practical  and  descriptive 
Paper,  such  as  the  present,  to  relate  early  legendary  stories  about  the  lis, 
as  it  appears  on  the  monuments  and  figures  of  Assyria,  Chaldaea,  and 
Egypt,  where  it  was  a  sacred  and  regal  symbol,  or  much  later  in  the 
world's  history,  to  its  connexion  with  the  successive  dynasties  of  France 
and  its  nobles,  and  its  place  on  the  arms  and  crowns  of  early  English 
monarchs,  only  disappearing  from  the  arms  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  and  still  decorating  the  royal  crown  of  Victoria.  It  is  need- 
less also  to  refer  to  Shakespeare  and  his  ''  Luce''  or  Louse  of  the  Lucy 
family,  or  the  development  of  the  lis  into  the  bees  that  decorated  the 
state  trappings  of  the  great  Napoleon,  for  under  all  these  modifications 
we  are  informed  the  lis  is  referred  to. 

Those  who  desire  to  investigate  its  history  for  themselves  will  obtain 
from  the  earlier  volumes  of  ''  Notes  and  Queries  "  much  information  about 
its  heraldic  aspects,  and  exhaustive  lists  of  the  families  that  considered 
themselves  entitled  to  bear  it  as  a  portion  of  their  coats-of-arms,  as  well 
as  much  miscellaneous  knowledge  bearing  on  its  past  history,  and 
especially  valuable  references  to  early  writers  on  the  subject  in  its  various 
relations  in  heraldry  and  archsBology. 

On  tiles  found  in  Ireland,  with  which  alone  I  am  concerned,  the  lis 
may  be  considered  usually  symbolic  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  illustrated 
examples  given  will  serve  to  show  what  artistic  use  could  be  made  of  it 
alone  or  in  combination  with  other  objects,  such  as  the  oak  leaf  and  the 
acorn  or  shamrock,  for  purposes  of  decoration. 


Tabttlab  List  of  Tiles  with  Fleue-de-Lis. 

(Plates  III.,  IV.,  and  V.) 
No. 

13.  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  an  encaustic  tile.     (No.  17,  Mr.  Oldham's 

Illustrations). 

14.  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,  pattern  ndsed,  a  well-burned  red  tile. 

15.  Mellifont,  pattern  impressed  of  acorns  and  lis. 
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No. 

16.  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin.    Besembles  No.  16,  Oldham,  from  St. 

Patrick's  Cathedral.     Also  got  at  Graigue-na-Managh,  and  a 
somewhat  similar  tile  from  St.  Andoen's  Church,  -Dublin. 

17.  Christ  Church  Cathedral.     See  Street's  Plates.     (A  small-sized 

tile,  2i  inches  square,  is  found  at  Yore  Yale  Abbey,  similar  in 
pattern.) 

18.  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin. 

19.  St.  Canice's  Cathedral,  Kilkenny.     This  tile,  with  the  lis  in  ita 

more  usual  form,  was  also  found  in  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin. 

20.  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.      See  No.  18,  Mr.  Oldham's  Illustrations. 

21.  „  See  Ko.  22,  „ 

22.  „  See  No.  20,  „ 

23.  „  See  No.  24.  „ 

The  decorations  are  shamrocks,  but  the  arrangement  of  the 
pattern  is  that  of  a  lis. 

24.  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.      See  No.  19,  Mr.  Oldham's  lUuBtrations. 

The  tile  now  figured  is  a  better  example. 

25.  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.     An  encaustic  tile. 

26.  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  1886,  from  excavations  made  in  Chapter 

House. 
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THE  TRITE  STORY  OF  THE  TWO  CHIEFS  OF  DUNBOT:  AN 

EPISODE  IN  IRISH  HISTORY. 

{QmtiniMd  from  pag9  43.) 
Bt  thb  latb  a.  J.  F£THEBSTONHAUaH,  M.A. 

A  LTHOU0H  no  barrack  was  built  at  Berebayen,  tbe  Gbvemmeiit  at  lengtb 
^^  gained  some  supporters  there ;  for  tbe  Puxleys  bad  now  quarrelled 
with  their  old  allies  the  Sullivans,  and  a  fierce  and  deadly  enmity  sprang 
up  between  them.  The  Celts  had  naturally  a  large  following  in  the 
land  of  their  forefathers,  and  tbe  Puxleys  found  it  necessary  to  keep 
about  them  a  body  of  armed  retainers,  amongst  whom  were  their  nephews, 
Walter  Fitzsimons  and  John  Burke.  They  imported  from  county 
Oalway  three  Flabertys  and  others  on  whom  they  could  depend.  Such 
was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Berebaven  at  Christmas,  1741,  and  hostilities 
soon  ensued.  The  Puxleys  were  roused  to  fury  by  some  disrespect  shown 
to  them  on  the  part  of  the  sons  of  their  former  confederate  Murtogh 
Mc  Owen  Sulliyan,  of  Rossmacowen.  A  Protestant  named  Thomas 
Farmer  appears  to  have  taken  sides  with  the  Sullivans,  and  against  him 
also  vengeance  was  openly  vowed.  As  for  the  Sullivans,  Henry  Puxley 
and  his  brother  gave  out  that  they  would  make  examples  of  them,  root 
them,  seed  and  branch,  out  of  the  country,  and  cause  the  grass  to  grow 
through  their  floors. 

Notwithstanding  these  threats  Mr.  Farmer  attended  church  on  Sunday, 
the  27th  December,  doubtless  reckoning  that  there  at  least  no  violence 
would  be  offered  to  him.  He  was  soon  undeceived.  Divine  service  was 
disturbed  by  the  frequent  entrance  and  departure  of  the  Puxleys'  nephews, 
with  their  followers,  and  mischief  was  so  evidently  designed  that,  when 
service. was  over,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Goodwiu,  who  was  curate  in  charge 
of  the  parish,  locked  up  Farmer  in  the  church.  The  clergyman  then 
retired  to  tbe  Glebe-bouse  bard  by,  and  presently  Thomas  Trenwith, 
whom  we  have  met  before,  hurried  up  to  tell  the  minister  that  it  was 
intended  to  waylay  Farmer  whenever  he  should  return  home.  Immedi^ 
ately  afterwards  Henry  and  John  Puxley  came  up  on  horseback,  armed 
with  pistols  and  swords,  and  expressed  to  the  clergyman  their  furious 
indignation  against  Farmer  and  the  Sullivans.  John  declared  that  if  he 
could  find  Farmer  he  would  cut  his  nose  off.  However,  tbe  matter  went 
no  further  than  bloodthirsty  threats,  and  the  Puxleys  retreated  to  a  public- 
house  kept  by  one  Richard  Aldwell  in  the  village.  There  they  met  Mr. 
John  Rowan,  who  was  agent  to  Francis  Annesley  and  William  Rowan » 
joint  own^B  in  right  of  their  wives  of  a  large  estate  in  the  neighbourhood, 
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and  landlords  of  the  Sullivans.     Rowan,  who  lodged  in  the  inn,  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Paxleys. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  four  sons  of  Murtogh  McOwen  Sullivan  were 
returning  from  Mass,  and  as  they  passed  the  inn  on  their  way  to  Boss- 
macowen,  one  of  them  named  Florence  entered  it  in  order  to  change  a  gold 
piece.  In  the  kitchen  he  met  Mrs.  Aldwell,  who  changed  the  money 
and  then  warned  him  to  hurry  home  and  avoid  the  Puxleys,  who  were  in 
Mr.  Rowan's  room  and  had  publicly  threaten'ed  vengeance  against  any 
Sullivan  they  should  meet.  The  warning  was  too  late.  Mr.  John  Puxley 
came  into  the  kitchen,  and  although  Florence  Sullivan  leaned  over  a 
table  to  conceal  himself,  Puzley  at  once  asked  him  his  name.  This  was 
merely  a  challenge,  as  the  parties  were  well  known  to  each  other,  and 
Sullivan's  reply  was  followed  by  his  enemy  drawing  a  hanger  and 
furiously  attacking  him.  The  Gelt  had  no  weapon  save  a  walking-stick, 
with  which  he  parried  the  blows  and  made  for  the  door,  just  as  he 
reached  it,  Puxley  closed  with  him,  and  attracted  by  the  noise  H^iry 
Puxley  and  John  Rowan  rushed  in.  N'ot  heeding  the  remonstrances  of 
Rowan,  the  elder  Puxley  struck  Sullivan  on  the  head  with  a  whip,  and 
stabbed  him  in  the  arm.  In  spite  of  this  wound,  Florence  managed  to 
break  away  from  his  assailant,  and  he  and  his  brothers,  who  had  returned 
on  hearing  the  disturbance,  attacked  the  Puxleys  with  volleys  of  stones 
and  thus  made  good  their  retreat  along  the  high  road. 

But  the  affair  was  not  to  terminate  in  this  brawl.  The  retainers  of 
Dunboy  were  hard  by  in  the  house  of  one  John  Denny,  awaiting  the  call 
of  their  masters.  At  the  time  when  Florence  Sullivan  was  attacked 
there  were  in  the  kitchen  of  the  inn  two  proclaimed  persons  named 
James  and  Marcus  Downey,  who,  although  they  were  kinsmen  of  the 
Sullivans,  appear  to  have  espoused  the  opposite  faction.  In  haste 
they  summoned  Puxleys  two  nephews  and  their  followers,  who  stripped 
off  their  coats,  and  pursued  the  Sullivans.  As  soon  as  they  came  up 
with  them  Walter  Fitzsimons  shot  Owen  Sullivan.  Other  shots  followed, 
and  the  unfortunate  Owen  fell  mortally  wounded.  Patrick  Sullivan 
received  several  sword  cuts.  Florence  and  Alexander  escaped  from  the 
road.  Meanwhile  the  Puxleys  had  mounted  their  horses,  and  rode 
forward  to  encourage  their  adherents.  John's  pistols  had  been  lost 
during  the  struggle  in  Aldwell's  kitchen,  and  he  had  tried  in  vain  to 
borrow  a  pair  from  Rowan.  This  had  occasioned  some  delay,  and  when 
the  brothers  came  up  to  the  scene  of  action  their  followers  were  about  to 
return.  Rut  their  masters  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  murder 
of  one  man,  and  called  upon  them  '^  to  shoot  the  dogs,"  and  particularly 
one  who  wore  a  red  waistcoat,  meaning  Florence  Sullivan.  Thereupon 
Burke,  one  of  the  nephews,  started  off  again  along  the  road.  John 
Puxley  rode  over  a  strand  in  the  same  direction,  and  then  gave  his  horse 
to  Burke.  A  bystander  remonstrated  with  Henry  Puxley,  and  appealed 
to  him  to  recall  his  followers.     Apparently  with  this  intention  the  Chief 
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of  Ihmboy  rode  forward,  and  was  in  time  to  see  Ids  nephew  inflict  a 
dangerous  pistol-wound  on  Patrick  Sulliyan,  who  was  kneeling  hefore 
him  and  crying  for  mercy.  Enough  hlood  had  now  been  shed,  and  the 
whole  party  returned  to  Aldwell's  house,  where  Burke  was  so  indiscreet 
as  to  attack  Bowan  with  his  hanger,  and  inflict  some  slight  wounds  on 
liim.  The  offence  charged  against  the  latter  was  his  refusal  to  lend  his 
pistols.  But  the  Puxleys  disapproved  of  their  nephew's  audacity,  and 
next  day  sent  Mr.  Bowan  an  apology,  adding  that  none  of  their  malice 
was  designed  against  him.  Bowan,  however,  was  not  so  easily  appeased, 
and  when  there  appeared  no  prospect  of  bringing  these  malefactors  to 
justice,  he  caused  the  owners  of  the  Berehaven  estate  to  present  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  a  petition  succinctly  setting 
forth  the  conduct  of  the  Puxleys,  but  not  mentioning  names.  The 
petitioners  make  known  to  His  Grace  that  "  several  persons  in  Berehaven 
have  for  some  time  past  publicly  confederated  together  and  declared 
their  resolution  to  destroy  the  whole  family  of  the  Sullivans  who  are  at 
present,  and  have  been  for  several  years,  tenants  to  a  great  part  of  the 
petitioners'  lands,  and  in  pursuance  of  such  their  declaration  the  said 
persons  have  usually  travelled  about  the  country  with  a  large  company 
in  arms,  and  have  brought  from  the  Go.  Galway  several  men  (some  of 
tbem  Papists)  whom  they  keep  armed  for  any  purpose  which  the  said 
persons  shall  put  them  upon.  Warrants  had  indeed  been  issued  against 
some  of  these  persons,  but  they  could-  not  be  executed  by  the  civil 
power." 

Buch  a  state  of  a&drs  could  not  but  shock  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
in  response  to  the  petition  the  following  order  was  issued : 

«  DSVONSHISE. 

<<  Whereas  it  hath  been  represented  unto  us  that  several  persons  in 
arms  at  or  near  Berehaven  on  or  about  the  27th  day  of  December  last 
wounded  Owen  Sullivan  by  shooting  him  through  the  head  with  a  pistol 
shot,  of  which  and  other  wounds  given  him  by  the  said  persons  the  said 
Sullivan  died  in  a  few  days  after,  and  that  the  said  persons  did  about  the 
same  time  violently  assault  and  wound  Patrick  Sullivan  and  John  Bowan 
by  cutting  them  with  an  hanger.  And  that  the  said  persons  keep 
themselves  together  in  arms  to  the  great  terror  of  the  inhabitants  in  that 
neighbourhood,  so  that  the  Civil  magistrate  cannot  put  the  laws  in 
execution  against  them  without  the  aid  of  a  military  force.  These  are 
therefore  to  direct  and  require  you  upon  application  of  any  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  County  of  Cork  or  County  of  Kerry  to  cause 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  forces  under  your  command  to  march  and  be 
aiding  and  assisting  to  the  Civil  magistrates  in  the  execution  of  their 
office.  Leaving  a  sufficient  force  to  guard  your  quarters.  Given  &c.  the 
3rd  day  of  Feb :  1741. — Dukcaitkon. 

^*  To  the  oficer-in-ehief  amtMnding  MM.  Faroes  at  Baniry." 
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Nevertheless  no  arrests  of  the  guilty  parties  were  made,  and  when 
the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  met  for  the  assizes  in  August,  1742,  they 
were  constrained  to  pass  a  presentment  in  these  terms : 

"We  find  and  present  that  John  Flaherty  of  Dnnboy,  Lawrenee 
Flaherty  of  the  same  and  Edm*'  or  Edw^  Flaherty  of  the  same  yeomen, 
who  stand  indicted  in  the  Crown  Ofllce  of  said  county  for  the  murder  of 
Owen  Sulevane  are  idle  and  dangerous  persons  and  not  amenahle  to  law 
and  are  out  in  arms  and  on  their  keeping.  We  therefore  pray  they  may 
he  dealt  with  according  to  the  Statute." 

This  presentment,  together  with  the  affidavits  on  which  the  foregoing 
narrative  is  hased,  was  sent  to  Dublin  Castle.  The  authorities  there,  we 
may  conjecture,  were  amazed  that  the  Grand  Jury  had  not  presented  the 
chiefs  of  Dunboy  and  their  nephews.  At  all  events,  the  prayer  of  the 
Jury  was  not  acceded  to.  "No  proclamation  was  issued,  and  a  memo- 
randum is  endorsed  on  the  presentment :  "  These  are  not  presented  as 
Tories,  Robbers,  or  Rapparecs ;  it  is  only  said  they  are  dangerous  persons, 
not  amenable  to  law,  and  are  out  in  arms  and  on  their  keeping." 

How  long  Berehaven  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  dangerous  persons 
not  amenable  to  law  we  cannot  now  discover.  We  do  not  hear  again 
of  the  Flahertys,  and  it  may  be  they  were  sent  back  to  their  native 
county,  whither  Henry  Puxley  appears  to  have  retired  before  he  died, 
an  event  which  took  place  early  in  1749.  One  fact  is  evident.  English 
Government  was  still  a  matter  for  mockery  and  derision  to  Celt  and 
Saxon,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  on  the  northern  shores  of  Bantry  Bay, 
and  no  other  law  took  effect  there  save  the  law  of  survival  of  the 
fittest. 

Not  only  at  Berehaven,  but  throughout  Munster,  foreign  recruiting 
went  meriily  on.  Had  the  coast  been  vigilantly  watched  by  cruisers  the 
shipment  of  Wild  Geese  would  have  been  rendered  difficult  and  perilous. 
Some  attempt  at  such  surveillance  was  made  in  1744,  when  the  Bess- 
borough  revenue  cutter  was  ordered  to  guard  the  coasts  of  Cork  and 
Kerry.  Her  commander,  Luke  Mercer,  was  active  and  intrepid,  and 
soon  made  himself  hateful  to  the  law-breakers.  But  a  single  ship  was 
insufficient  to  blockade  so  extended  a  coast ;  and  apparently  even  a  single 
ship  could  not  be  spared,  for  after  a  few  years,  Captain  Mercer's  revenue 
cutter  was  ordered  elsewhere.  It  is  true  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war 
were  occasionally  seen  in  these  waters,  but  their  commanders  would  not 
deign  to  notice  mere  smuggling  craft,  unless  they  had  positive  and 
specific  instructions  to  that  end. 

During  the  years  1750-51  British  regiments  stationed  in  Munster 
were  greatly  thinned  by  desertion.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
deserters  had  enlisted  in  the  French  or  Spanish  service  and  gone  west- 
ward to  the  rendezvous.  Rewards  for  private  information  were  in  vain 
offered  amongst  the  troops.  Colonel  Dunbar,  who  commanded  the 
garrison  at  Einsale,  informed  the  Lords  Justices  that  the  distemper,  as 
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lie  calls  it,  was  on  the  increase.  He  suggests  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  capture  the  ship  that  attends  on  the  recruiters,  and  acquaints 
their  Excellencies  that  he  has  ventured  to  write  to  his  nephew,  who  is 
in  command  of  H.M.S.  *^  Badger"  at  Waterford,  desiring  him  to  cruise 
towards  Berehayen,  if  such  a  voyage  be  consistent  with  his  instructions 
from  the  Admiralty.  He  himself  is  in  communication  with  Mr.  John 
Puxley^  who  has  promised  him  early  intelligence  of  the  recruiters ;  and 
he  requests  a  general  permission  to  send  a  detachment  of  troops  to  the 
West,  if  he  should  judge  it  expedient  on  any  occasion.  It  does  not  appear 
whether  this  request  was  granted.  In  the  following  spring,  however, 
«  vessel  of  about  16  tons  was  captured  in  the  Kenmare  river.  But  no 
steady  and  persistent  effort  was  made  to  check  the  ruinous  emigration* 
The  redoubt  at  Needeen  was  again  left  without  a  garrison,  and  here  the 
recniits  assembled.  Their  numbers  are  astonishing.  One  correspondent, 
Mr.  B.  Moore,  writes,  in  February,  1761,  to  the  Castle : — **  1  am  credibly 
informed  since  last  Michaelmas  they  have  sent  out  of  Carbery,  Muskerry, 
and  Kerry,  above  400  recruits,  and  from  other  parts  above  2000." 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Murtogh  Oge  Sullivan  made  his  re-appear« 
ance  in  Berehaven.  For  the  previous  twelve  years  the  incessant  wars  on 
the  Continent  had  afforded  him  occupation  and  military  distinction. 
But  the  same  wars  had  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  BrigpEide,  and  from 
henceforth  Murtogh's  duty  was  to  beat  up  recruits  in  his  native  land, 
and  convoy  them  safely  to  France.  He  accordingly  provided  himself 
with  a  small  sloop  which  carried  eight  swivel  guns.  When  sailing  from 
Nantes,  brandy,  tea,  and  tobacco  foimed  his  cargo ;  and  flocks  of ''  Wild 
Oeese  "  accompanied  his  return.  The  latter  he  was  wont  to  seek  for  all 
over  Munster.  In  May,  1751,  we  hear  of  him  at  Needeen,  where  he  had 
just  arrived  from  France  ;  in  September  he  was  at  Wexford,  disguised  as 
a  friar ;  and  shortly  afterwards  at  Feins,  where,  in  his  endeavours  to 
recruit,  he  was  assisted  by  a  Father  MacEonan,  who  had  been,  it  is 
stated,  chaplain  to  the  Irish  Brigade  in  France. 

Before  Murtogh's  return,  and  about  the  year  1760,  the  Bevenue 
Commissioners  thought  fit  to  appoint  a  tide  surveyor  at  Berehaven. 
Previously  the  port  had  been  included  in  Baltimore  district,  and  we 
have  seen  how  powerless  was  the  revenue  officer  in  command  of  so 
extended  a  coast-line  to  offer  any  effectual  opposition  to  the  smugglers. 
The  tide  surveyor  now  appointed  was  no  other  than  John  Puxley,  andt 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  a  certain  proverb,  the  selection  was  eminently 
appropriate.  Mr.  Puxley  at  once  took  measures  to  checkmate  his  old 
confederates,  and  had  he  been  properly  supported,  it  appears  probable 
that  at  length  Berehaven  would  have  come  within  the  pale  of  English 
Government.  But  neither  soldiers  nor  cruisers  were  placed  at  his  disposal. 
He  was  indeed  able  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  minor  offenders;  but 
when  Murtogh  Oge  Sullivan  appeared  on  the  scene,  the  tide  surveyor 
was  compelled  to  look  on  at  his  lawless  doings.      Pnxley's  forces. 
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eoDcristing  of  servants  and  reTenne  assistants,  were  not  numerons  enough 
to  face  those  of  the  daring  smuggler,  who  continned  his  traffic  with  France, 
and  was  the  very  head-centre  of  the  foreign  recmiters,  and  who,  if  hard- 
pressed  on  land,  could  always  retreat  to  his  sloop,  and  defy  the  new  tide 
suryeyor.  The  Bevenae  Commissioners  were,  on  27th  September,  1752, 
iDformed  by  Puzley  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  were  urged  to  assist  him 
in  apprehending  Sullivan,  by  sending  a  cruiser  into  Kenmare  Bay,  and 
at  the  same  time  directing  the  garrison  at  Ifeedeen  to  prevent  his  escape 
overland.  In  a  previous  letter  he  had  complained  that  his  district  con- 
tained no  Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  Commissioners  forwarded  extracts 
from  these  letters  to  the  Chief  Secretary's  Office.  But  in  that  quarter 
little  notice  was  taken  of  Mr.  Puxley's  suggestions.  He  was,  indeed,, 
by  warrant,  dated  19th  December  in  the  same  year,  added  to  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Peace,  and  his  position  was  thus  in  some  measure 
strengthened.  But  no  further  support  did  he  ever  receive  from  the 
authorities.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  neglect  and  in  the  face  of  opposi- 
tion from  persons  of  every  class,  he  continued  to  do  his  duty  as  far  as  in 
him  lay,  and  so  energetic  and  vigilant  did  he  show  himself,  that  at 
length  the  smugglers  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him.  Their  brandy,  tobacco, 
and  tea  were  never  safe  from  seizure ;  and  even  the  terrible  Murtogb. 
Oge,  who  was  strong  enough  to  defy  the  revenue  officer,  disliked  the 
constant  surveillance  under  which  he  had  to  carry  on  his  business.  What 
further  grudge  Sullivan  had  against  the  chief  of  Dunboy  can  only  be 
eonjectured.  Perhaps  Owen  Sullivan's  blood  appeared  to  his  kinsmen  to 
be  still  calling  for  vengeance ;  at  all  events  the  Saxon's  doom  was  now 
sealed. 

On  March  10th,  1754,  which  was  in  that  year  the  2nd  Sunday  in 
Lent,  John  Puxley,  with  his  wife  and  family,  set  out  from  Dunboy  on 
horseback  to  attend  service  at  Berehaven  church.  A  short  distance  from 
home  they  had  to  pass  a  forge,  kept  by  one  Darby  Harrington,  and  on  this 
morning  there  were  concealed  in  it  Murtogh  Oge  Sullivan,  and  two 
faithful  followers,  named  Little  John  Sullivan  and  Daniel  Connell,  as 
well  as  Harrington  the  blacksmith  and  Henry  Leary,  brother-in-law  of 
Murtogh  Oge.  When  the  ill-fated  revenue  officer  came  up  to  the  forge 
he  was  confronted  by  his  enemies.  Three  shots  followed,  and  John 
Puxley,  riddled  with  slugs  and  bullets,  fell  down  dead  before  his  wife's 
eyes. 

This  cowardly  murder  was  followed  by  several  acts  of  violence.  On 
the  night  of  the  16th  the  assassins  set  fire  to  the  house  of  John  McHugo, 
one  of  Puxley's  trusted  assistants.  All  who  had  served  him  were  ill- 
treated.  One  Scully  who  had  been  sworn  a  constable,  and  whose  name 
is  still  hateful  to  the  Berehaven  peasant,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  home. 
Terror  reigned  supreme  around  the  shores  of  Bantry  Bay.  Bobert  Trimble, 
a  revenue  officer  at  Bantry,  reported  to  the  Commissioners  the  murder 
of  Puxley,  and  declared  that  he  was  threatened  with  the  same  fate» 
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Vurtogh  Oge  waa  now  preparing  for  a  Toyage  to  France,  and  was  gathering 
pecruita.  Forty-nine  deserters  from  H.  M.  Forces  at  Cork  had  joined 
him.  'No  one  Tentured  to  interfere  with  him.  At  Dunboy  the  widow 
had  now  to  rely  on  her  late  husband's  nephew,  Henry  Fitzsimons,  who 
summoned  from  Crosshayen,  near  Cork,  his  brother  Walter.  The  brothers 
effected  the  arrest  of  Harrington  and  Leary,  and  lodged  them  in  Cork 
gaol.  At  the  coroner's  inquest  on  the  body  of  Puxley  it  appears  that 
Harrington  made  a  confession ;  subsequently  at  t]ie  Assizes  he  and 
Leary  were  acquitted.  As  there  seemed  no  chance  of  capturing  the  three 
murderers,  Walter  Fitzsimons  returned  to  his  home  and  transmitted  to 
Dublin  Castle  copies  of  the  informations  relating  to  the  murder  of  his 
uncle,  and  suggested  a  method  of  apprehending  Murtogh  Oge. 

On  the  29th  March,  1754,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Duke  of 
Dorset,  Lord  Lieutenant,  offering  a  reward  of  £200  for  the  capture  of 
the  principal  murderer,  and  £100  in  the  case  of  his  two  followers.  Next 
day  an  order  was  sent  to  Sir  William  Boothby,  commander  of  the  troops 
at  Cork,  directing  him  to  consult  with  Simeon  Marshall,  Surveyor* 
General  for  Munster,  and  inform  himself  what  prospect  there  might  be 
of  effecting  the  apprehension  of  the  Berehaven  assassins.  It  was  added 
tliat  it  was  not  His  Grace's  intention  that  H.  M,  Forces  should  be 
harassed  without  occasion,  and  Sir  William  Boothby  was  to  determine 
how  far  His  Grace^s  order  should  be  camedrout. 

Two  days  afterwards  Colonel  Boothby  started  for  Bantry,  with  two 
companies  of  foot.  He  made  his  way  to  Dunboy,  where  the  unfortunate 
widow  had  to  entertain  him  for  four  days.  A  few  peasants  were  arrested, 
and  search  was  made  for  Murtogh  Oge.  But  no  cruiser  had  guarded  the 
bays,  and  Sullivan's  sloop  had  sailed  away  to  France,  laden  with  wool  and 
**  Wild  Geese."  Moreover,  Sir  William  was  anxious  to  go  to  England  on 
leave  of  absence,  and  accordingly  the  soldiers  were  brought  back  to  Cork. 
A  supply  of  powder  and  ball  was  left  with  Henry  Fitzsimons,  who  main- 
tained about  him  an  armed  body  of  supporters,  and  declared  that  he  durst 
not  stay  at  Dunboy  without  them. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  Murtogh  Oge  sailed  back  into  Kenmare 
Bay,  and  anchored  at  Bally  crovane,  near  his  house  at  Eyeries.  He  landed 
the  usual  cargo  and  disposed  of  the  greater  part  of  it.  His  return  threw 
the  inhabitants  of  Dunboy  into  a  state  of  terror.  Fitzsimons'  party  were 
threatened  with  death  if  they  continued  in  his  service,  and  he  himself  was 
warned  to  expect  his  uncle's  fate.  Notwithstanding  these  menaces  he 
despatched  an  express  to  his  brother,  urging  him  to  procure  the  help  of  the 
military  for  a  second  attempt  to  apprehend  Sullivan.  Walter  Fitzsimons 
at  once,  on  receipt  of  the  express,  visited  Major  James  Gisbome,  who,  in 
Sir  W.  Boothby's  absence,  was  in  command  of  the  Garrison  at  Cork,  and, 
acquainting  him  with  the  news  of  Sullivan's  return,  begged  that  a 
company  of  soldiers  might  be  sent  to  Berehaven.  Major  Gisbome,  who 
considered  himself  bound  to  act  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Lord 
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Lieutenant's  inBtructions  conyeyed  to  Sir  W.  Boothby,  undertook  to 
consult  with  Mr.  H'arsball  on  the  subject  of  a  second  expedition.  That 
official  agreed  with  the  major  that  if  secrecy  were  observed  success  might 
be  obtained,  and  to  this  end  it  was  resolved  that  a  small  military  force 
should  be  quietly  despatched  by  sea  so  soon  as  the  wind  was  favourable. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  civil  power  should  be  represented,  and  Mr. 
Marshall  undertook  to  procure  a  warrant  from  Sir  John  Freke,  Mayor  of 
Cork,  directed  to  the  brothers  Fitzsimons  and  their  assistants.  There  was 
stationed  at  Cove,  a  revenue  boat,  which  was  under  Mr.  Marshall's  control, 
and  Fitzsimons  promised  the  aid  of  his  own  large  sailing  boat. 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  the  wind  blew  fair,  the  warrant  was  signed,  and 
Lieutenant  Teavil  Appleton,  with  four  non-commissioned  officers  and 
thirty  men  of  the  Earl  of  Loudoun's  Regiment  (the  30th)  marched  out  to 
a  new  fort  near  Gove,  under  colour  of  reinforcing  the  guard  there.  At 
nightfall  they  embarked  on  the  revenue  cruiser,  the  ''Pelham."  Mean- 
while Fitzsimons,  who  had  been  requested  to  join  the  ''  Pelham  "  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  had  provisioned  his  ''hooker"  and  put  on  board  a 
crew  of  five  men.  About  midnight  the  vessels  met,  and  eighteen  soldiers 
were  transferred  to  the  hooker.  The  provisions  which  Fitzsimons  had  pro- 
cured were  shared  between  the  two  vessels.  The  weather  proved  stormy 
and  by  six  o'clock  the  next  evening  they  had  got  no  further  than  Glandore, 
where  they  anchored.  While  they  remained  there  Appleton  was  careful 
to  keep  the  soldiers  concealed  under  sails,  and  thus  secrecy  was  so  well 
observed,  that  when  on  Saturday,  the  4th,  at  midnight,  they  came  to  anchor 
oft  Dunboy  House  no  tidings  of  their  approach  had  reached  the  smuggler- 
chief. 

The  party  remained  an  hour  at  Dunboy,  to  recruit  themselves,  and 
then  started  off  across  the  mountains  for  Eyeries.  It  was  a  wild  night, 
and  as  they  struggled  through  the  torrents  of  rain  Lieutenant  Appleton 
consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  in  such  weather  their  foes  would 
be  less  on  the  alert.  Guides  had  been  provided  by  Fitzsimons,  and  after 
toiling  for  two  hours  through  bogs  and  mountain  streams,  the  party 
reached  the  smuggler's  home,  and  at  once  surrounded  it.  Fitzsimons 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  Murtogh  Oge,  who  probably  thought  that  a 
friend  required  his  aid  in  some  lawless  enterprise,  quickly  responded  by 
putting  out  his  head,  on  which  he  wore  a  red  night-cap.  The  civil  power 
at  once  summoned  him  to  surrender,  whereupon  the  door  was  shut,  and 
Murtogh  called  up  his  men.  There  were  more  than  twenty  of  them  in 
the  house,  and  soon  through  the  grey  light  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry 
fiashed  from  the  windows  and  the  slits  which  had  been  made  in  the  walls. 
Appleton  kept  his  men  as  much  as  possible  in  the  shelter,  but  so  con- 
tinuous was  the  firing  that  three  of  them  were  wounded.  The  rain  had 
rendered  almost  useless  the  guns  of  the  attacking  party,  and  it  was  evident 
that  Murtogh  Oge  could  not  be  taken  unless  he  were  driven  from  his 
fortress.    Fitzsimons  was  equal  to  the  occasion.    He  proclaimed  a  reward 
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to  the  man  who  ahould  first  set  fire  to  the  house.  A.  soldier  ran  to  a 
neighbouring  cabin  and  brought  a  lighted  turf,  and  after  some  difficulty 
the  rain-soaked  thatch  was  set  in  a  blaze.  The  smugglers  were  now 
desperate.  One  by  one  they  rushed  from  the  fiaming  ruins  and  broke 
through  the  line  of  their  enemies.  Appleton  andFitzsimons  were  on  the 
watch  for  the  three  murderers  of  John  Puidey,  and  endeavoured  no  pur- 
suit of  their  followers.  At  last  all  had  emerged  save  the  guilty  three. 
Then  came  forth  Daniel  Connell.  The  flints  of  his  gun  were  so  worn  with 
continual  firing  that  it  would  not  go  off,  and  he  was  captured  at  once. 
The  like  fate  befell  Little  John  Sullivan.  And  now  only  the  terrible 
Murtogh  Oge  lingered  within  the  burning  house.  Suddenly  he  burst 
from  the  door,  armed  with  a  trusty  carbine,  which  he  was  wont  to  call 
The  Pretender.  A  cocked  pistol  was  in  his  belt,  and  in  his  pocket  a 
short  Spanish  dagger.  He  snapped  his  carbine  at  Appleton  and  Fitz- 
simons,  but  it  missed  fire,  and  his  last  chance  lay  in  fiight.  A  dozen 
muskets  were  aimed  at  him.  Only  one  went  off,  the  Serjeant's,  the  bullet 
from  which  pierced  his  back,  and  came  out  through  his  left  breast,  and 
Murtogh  Oge  fell  dead  upon  the  spot.  It  was  Sunday,  the  5th  May,  and 
just  eight  weeks  since  the  murder  of  John  Puxley.  For  the  third  time 
in  the  short  period  of  this  narrative  bloodshed  had  stained  the  day 
appointed  to  be  kept  holy. 

Appleton  had  not  lost  a  man;  three  had  been  wounded,  but  not 
seriously.  Of  Sullivan's  followers  two  had  been  killed,  and  it  was 
thought  that  others  had  been  wounded.  Before  returning  to  Dunboy 
with  his  two  prisoners  and  the  body  of  Murtogh  Oge,  Fitzsimons  made 
a  search  in  the  ruins  of  the  smuggler's  den,  and  there  found  Murtogh's 
account-book,  and  cash  notes  for  brandy,  as  well  as  many  letters  from 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  which  ^owed  that  they  were  privy  to 
Puxley's  murder.  Twenty  ankers  of  brandy  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  tea  had  perished  in  the  flames. 

On  the  6th  the  party  marched  to  Ballycrovane  to  secure  the  smuggler's 
sloop.  This,  however,  was  found  impracticable,  as  all  her  rigging  and 
equipments  had  been  removed,  and  holes  bored  in  her.  She  was 
therefore  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  Appleton  and  the  detachment 
then  sailed  back  to  Cork. 

An  inquest  was  held  before  Mr.  John  Locker,  coroner,  on  Murtogh 
Oge  Sullivan's  body,  which  was  identified  by  two  witnesses,  Timothy 
Scully  and  Cornelius  Sullivan.  The  head  was  then  cut  ofE  and  fixed  on 
the  county  gaol.  The  other  two  murderers  were  tried  at  the  summer 
assizes  before  Chief  Baron  Bowes.  In  the  Ireland  of  to-day  the 
prosecution  in  such  a  case  would  be  carried  out  by  the  Crown,  but  in 
1754  things  were  differently  ordered,  as  Walter  Fitzsimons  found  to  his 
cost.  Kot  only  had  he  to  defray  the  legal  expenses  of  the  prosecution, 
but  when  the  prisoners,  having  been  found  guUty,  were  led  to  execution 
on  28th  August,  he  had  to  furnish  a  small  sum  of  money  for  distribution 
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among  the  soldiers  who  were  in  arms  aronnd  the  gallows.  Eventaally, 
however,  he  received  £200  as  his  share  of  the  reward  offered  in  the 
proclamation.  Lieutenant  Teavil  Appleton  was  awarded  £100,  and  £100 
was  divided  among  the  soldiers  of  the  detachment. 

We  have  now  reached  the  conclusion  of  the  true  story  of  the  Two 
Chiefs  of  Dunboy,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  present  writer  to  point 
out  how  entirely  fictitious  is  the  character  of  Colonel  Goring  in  Mr. 
Fronde's  romance — a  romance  which  professes  to  be  founded  on  fact,  and 
which,  indeed,  is  an  epitome  of  the  same  writer's  well-known  *'  English 
in  Ireland.*'  Whether  the  records  of  Irish  history,  when  surveyed  in 
their  entirety  and  impartially  judged,  will  support  the  theories  put 
forward  in  that  charming  narrative,  is  a  question  not  to  be  discussed 
here.  One  point  is,  however,  clear.  The  moral  which  Mr.  Froude  has 
drawn  from  the  stoiy  of  John  Fuxley  is  not  justified  by  the  documents 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  he  will  have  to  seek  elsewhere  for 
that  figure  which  he  delights  to  portray,  the  Saxon  of  heroic  type, 
struggling  in  the  meshes  of  Celtic  barbarism. 
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Correspondence) . 

3.  Military  OommiBBlons,  1729. 

4.  Presentment  of  Co.  Cork  Grand  Jury  (with  18  Examinations),  dated  2Srd  March» 

1733. 

5.  Prodamation,  dated  11th  October,  1732. 

6.  „  „      2l8t  Dec.,  1738. 

7.  Eiohard  Tonson,  Memorial  of  (Book  of  Entries :  Civil  Petitions,  1730-35). 

8.  „  „        Letter  from,  dated  24th  March,  1736  (Bev.  Cor.). 

9.  Books  of  Entries,  Country  Letters,  1739-1744,  and  1760-51. 
10.        „  „         MiHtary,  1739-1742. 

11*        ,,  „         Martial  Affairs,  1740. 

12.  Bepresentation  on  Berehayen  Barrack,  5th  May,  1740  (Barrack  Conespondence). 

18.  British  Departmental  Correspondence,  11th  Sept.,  1740. 

14.  Presentment  of  Co.  Cork  Grand  Juiy  (with  9  Examinations),  dated  August,  1742. 

15.  Petition  of  Francis  Annesley  and  William  Bowan,  1742  (Ciyil  Petitions). 

16.  Bey.  Thus.  Orpen,  Letter  from,  dated  29th  Feb.,  1744  (I.  C.  C). 

17.  Bichard  Moore,  two  Letters  from,  1751  (I.  C.  C). 

18.  Col.  Abel  Bam,  Extracts  from  Letter  to,  dated  19th  October,   1751   (General 

Military  Correspondence). 

19.  Puxley,  John,  two  Extracts  from  Letters  of,  dated  14th  and  27th  Sept.,  1752, 

respectiyely. 

20.  WaiTanU  for  J.P.s,  Co.  Cork,  1752. 

21.  Proclamation  dated  29th  March,  1754. 

22.  Walter  Fitzsimons,  Letter  from,  dated  24th  March,  1754. 

23.  Henry  Fitzsimons,  Memorial  of,  dated  12th  March,  1754  (C.  P.). 

24.  Sir  Wniiam  Boothby,  Letter  to,  dated  80th  March,  1754  (Country  Letters). 

25.  „  „  „      6th  April,  1754         „  „ 
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26.  Robert  Trimble,  Letter  from,  dated  12th  March,  1754  (I.  C.  C). 

27.  Major  James  (^isbome,  Letter  from,  dated  9th  April,  1764  (1. 0. 0.)* 

28.  „  „  „  „     lOth  May,  1764        „ 

29.  „  „  ,,  „      2l8tMay,  1764        ,, 

30.  „  „    two  Letters  from,  dated  25th  Jane,  1754  (I.  C.  C). 

31.  Lieut.  Appleton,  Orders  to,  dated  2iid  May,   1754    (General  Military  Corre- 

spondenoe). 

32.  Henry  Fitzaimons,  Letter  from,  dated  7th  May,  1764  (I.  C.  C). 

33.  Lieut.  Appleton,  Report,  dated  9th  May,  1754. 

34.  Simeon  Marshall,  Letter  from,  dated  10th  May,  1754  (Revenue  Correspondence. 

No.  -33  enclosed). 

35.  Walter  Fitzsimons,  Memorial  of,  dated  14th  May,  1754  (C.P.). 

36.  Lieut.  Appleton,  „  received  29th  June,  1754. 

37.  Chief  Baron  Bowes,  Certificate  of,  dated  16th  Sept.,  1754. 

38.  Order  in  Council,  15th  Nov.,  1754.    (Nos.  36,  37,  and  38  are  enclosed  with 

No.  35). 

39.  Walter  Fitzsimons,  Memorial  of,  30th  Sept.,  1754  (C.  P.). 

40.  Cork  Grand  Jury,  Memorial  to  Chief  Baron,  dated  9th  September,  1754  (Present- 

ments, Co.  Cork). 

41.  Wills  of  Henry  and  JohnPuzley  (Prerogative  Court,  1749  and  1754  respectively). 


Note. — ^Nos.  19  and  22  are  amongst  Irish   Departmental   Correspondence  at  tlie 
Record  Tower ;  the  rest  are  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 
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CHURCBnES  WITH  ROUND  TOWERS  IN  NORTHERN  CLARE. 

(Pakt  II.) 

By  THOMAS  JOHNSON  WESTROPP,  MA.,  Fbllow. 

Dtsert  O'Dea. 

Oo  many  archadologists  have  described  St.  Tola's  Church  and  sketched 
^  its  fine  door  that,  had  they  not  omitted  or  stated  incorrectly  many 
facts,  I  should  have  no  excuse  for  going  over  the  ground  again. 

The  ruins  stand  among  pleasant  woods  and  pastures,  between  low 
hills  and  the  long  reedy  lake  of  Ballycullinauy  and  form  a  scene  of  great 
interest,  though  all  distant  view  of  them  will  soon  be  obscured  by  the 
trees,  which  have  out-topped  all  except  the  round  tower  and  the  ivied 
castle  with  its  lofty  chimney.^  About  a  mile  to  the  north-east  is  the 
now  shrunken  stream  among  the  crags  and  marshes  where  the  fierce 
battle  of  Dysert  crushed  the  power  and  race  of  De  Clare  out  of  Irish 
history,  while  from  Scool  hill  overhanging  the  ruins  is  that  extensive 
panorama  extending  into  county  Galway,  over  fifteen  lakes,  wooded 
hills,  and  barren  crags,  crowned  in  many  places  with  lofty  turrets. 

DzsEBT  Chubch  is  a  heavy-looking  building,  106  feet  long.  The 
south  walls  of  the  nave  and  chancel  are  not  bounded,  but  run  in  one  line 
to  about  22  feet  from  the  west  end,  where  a  projection  juts  out  2  feet. 
The  chancel  is  25  feet  4  inches  long,  and  21  feet  wide ;  it  has  a  round- 
headed  window  slit  to  the  south,  4  feet  4  inches  wide  in  the  splay,  5 
inches  light,  and  2  feet  8  inches  from  the  internal  east  comer.  The 
east  window  consists  of  three  GK)thic  lancets,  the  lights  12  inches  wide, 
the  splays  3  feet  8  inches,  3  feet  5  inches,  and  3  feet  8  inches  wide ;  two 
rough  ambreys  occur  to  the  south.  The  north  wall'  has  a  tablet  of  grey 
limestone  with  these  lines  in  raised  capitals: — 

''this  THOMBE  was  EBECTBD  BT  HICHAEL  o'dEA  of  BISHEET  I  SON  OP 
CONOB  CBONB  o'bEA  THE  SECO  |  NO  BAT  OF  HAY  IN  THE  YEAB  OF  OUB  LOBD  | 
1684  I  WHEBEIN  WAS  INTEBBEB  JOAN  BBA  ALIAS  BUTLEB  WIFE  OF  THE  SB 
MICH  I  AEL  o'bEA  THE  ELEVENTH  OF  NOVEHBEB  FOLLOWINO.  EST  COIQCUNB 
MORI,  MORS  NULLI  PABCIT  HO  |  NOBI,  BEBILIS  ET  FOBI-IS  VENET7NT  AB  FUNEEA 
MOB  I  TIS." 

^  Dysert  Castle  seems  to  date  from  middle  of  fifteenth  century.  In  1656  Donnell, 
native  rrince  of  Thomond,  defeated  Teige  Mac  Murrough  O'Brien  under  its  vallfl. 
It  was  held  by  Donnell  Mael  O'Dea  in  1584,  and  five  years  later  Bermot  O^e  O'Dea 
died  there.  It  was  preserved  for  a  CromweUian  garrison  in  1653.  It  is  still  inhabited 
as  in  Dalton's  time,  has  three  vaulted  rooms,  the  top  storey  open  to  the  sky,  fire- 
places of  well-cut  stone,  and  a  spiral  stairs  of  ninety-six  steps,  the  door  facing  north. 
There  is  a  view  of  it  in  our  Journal  for  1890,  p.  292. 

»  Not  *«  In  the  Nave,"  as  in  «*  Diocese  of  Killaloe,"  p.  496. 
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The  diancel  opens  into  tbe  n&re  by  a  pUia,  well<bailt,  round-headed  ■ 
gritetone  arch  (with  slight  flUeta  for  capitate,  and  a  second  and  lower 


fillet  on  the  north  aide)  ;*  it  is  14  feet  6  inches  wide,  central  to  the 
chancel  but  not  to  the  nave.     The  upper  part  of  its  gable  has  been 
rebuilt  into  a  ehapeless  belfry,  with  two  Gothic 
opes.     Some  rough  tombstones,  tapering   to   the 
east,  lie  just  within  the  arch. 

The  navo  is  71  feet  long,*  23  feet  9  inches  wide 
at  the  east,  and  2  feet  5  inches  more  at  the  west, 
becanse  of  a  projection  which  is  15  feet  long  at 
the  south,  opposite  which  ie  a  blocked-up  door- 
way high  in  the  north  wall  and  facing  the  round 
tower.  Perhaps  this  end  (as  at  Toomullin,  &c.) 
formed  the  priest's  residence.  A  small  late  cinqne- 
foil-headed  north  window  near  the  chancel  arch, 
8  inch  light  and  S  feet  1  inch  splay,  forms  the  only 
side  light  of  the  nave.  Two  windows  remain  in 
the  west  gable.  They  are  now  covered  with  ivy, 
except  the  head  of  the  central  one,  which  I  for- 
tunately sketched  in  1B8S,  as  well  as  its  height 
and  the  overhanging  trees  allowed  me.  As  will 
be  seen,  the  outer  face  consists  of  the  remains  ^'•'^™  ™  ^"t  G.ble. 
of  seTeral  older  windows.    The  five  lower  coigns  to  the  south  have 

'  Not  "  pointed,"  m  itatad  by  Bnuh,  "  Ecclea.  AroUt.  of  Ireland,"  p.  58 ;  ij 
Lord  DunraTen,  "Nolea  on  Iriah  Archit.,"  toI.  ii.,p.  Ill;  and  b;  Canon  Bvysr, 
■'DioceBeotEiIIs1oe,"p.496.  One  can  wish,  with  Seott's  "  Antiquaiy,"  that  "they'd 
token  the  pauu  to  Batisfy  their  own  eyea  inatead  of  following  each  other's  blind  lead." 

'  Bepairod  by  Mr.  Spige  before  1S39. 

■  Not  GO  feet  E>  inches,  as  by  Brash  and  Dwyer,  ul  lupra,  and  Sir  T.  N.  Deane, 
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serpokts  holding  roll  inouldtDgs  in  their  mouths,'  their  taila  richly  inter- 


Bouth  Door,  Djiert  O'Dea. 

laned.    No  two  of  the  remaining  south   coigna  match;  one  was  the 

"  Board  of  Works  Keporta,"  1879,  1B30,  It  is  given  correctly  in  Oidnance  Surrey 
Lettert,  B.I. A.,  October  23,  1839.  Brathgivea  a  defective  view  of  lOuUi  door;  nor 
are  thoio  of  GrOM  and  the  Dublin  Ptnng  Jounuit  of  any  value.  There  are  excelleat 
views  of  the  arch  (not  of  the  piert)  in  "  Toven  and  Temples  "  and  Sir  T.  S.  Deone'i 
"  Eeport." 

'  Frobablyof  Bune  period  aa  south  door,  and,  perhapa,  as  the  BatlLiill{iupra,  p.  33). 
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rouBMir  ot  an  arch ;  another  Toossoir  with  two  cheTrons  is  in  the  north 
jamb;  below  it  are  fonr  blocks  of  int«rlacing  matching  by  twos;  the 
other  pieces  are  nondescript,  and  the  head  belongs  to  some  other  window. 
The  inner  face  has  a  spiral  and  fluting  on  the  lower  luirth  jamb. 
Another  moulded  fragment  is  in  the  outer  face  of  the  west  gable,  near 
tho  sonth  comer. 

The  well-known  south  door  is  39  feet  from  the  west  end.  Its  ope  ia 
8  feet  2  inches  wide  and  6  feet  8  inches  high,  the  pillars  being  6  feet  2 
inches  high.  It  consists  of  fonr  orders :  the  inner  boa  a  large  band, 
etrtught  along  the  top,  but  making  oheTTons  at  the  sides,  ending  in  hnman 
heads  npside  down,  with  fiye  lozenges  on  the  soffit  filled  with  leaves  (p,  1 64). 
It  rests  upon  square  piers,  their  filleted  heads  carved  with  chevrons ;  the 
outer  facee  are  covered  with  interlacings,  and  their  sides  with  chevrons 


between  dragon's  heads.'  The  second  order  has  indentations  with  trefoil- 
headed  bars  between  them ;  it  rests  on  piers,  before  which  are  detached 
shafts,  the  left  octagonal,  the  upper  block  covered  with  foliage  on  two 
sides  and  interlaced  knots  on  the  other;  the  lower  has  late-looking  roses 
instead  of  knots  (p.  154, 10, 11);  its  capital  has  a  human  head  gnawed  by 
a  shapeless  animal.  The  right  pier  (oE  which  the  upper  blocks  are  missing 
in  Lord  Dunraven'e  photograph)  has  been  re-set ;  it  is  round,  with  spiral 
bands  of  beading ;  its  capital  has  a  dragon's  head  nearly  defaced.  The 
third  order  has  its  arch  cut  into  those  deep  chevrons  so  common  in  Irish 
churches  of  about  1150;  the  piers  are  square  without  capitals,  and 
covered  with  interlacing.  One  side  of  the  rigbt  pier  bad  a  semi-fioral 
pattern;  two  of  its  blocks  were  misplaced  in  the  medisval  re-setting. 
The  outer  order  has  for  its  arch  that  remarkable  row  of  heads,'  twelve 

'  The  npper  blocks  ars  plain,  probably  inserted  by  Mr.  87050.  At  attention  bu 
been  called  in  out  Journal  to  eimilaritj  between  churcbea  of  Western  Aaia  and  our 
pre-Norman  itructures,  I  may  bere  refer  readera  toDeTogue'a  "  Lea  Eft^i^o  de  InTene 
Saints,"  p.  260,  Plate  ivu.,  for  two  heads  and  a  ro«e  (strikingly  like  choae  at  DyMrt), 
in  the  Romaneique  north  door  of  the  twelfth  century  ohui-eb  <n  "  Ste.  Maris  la  Omnde 
at  Jeruaalem. 

<  jU  at  Inohisuile  (tO  heada)  and  BaUyaadare  (13). 
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hamaii  (one  with  a  long  monstaohe)'  and  Beven  nondescript  "creatmea  of 
an  elder  world,"  four  holding  rolls  in  their  months  (as  at  Kilmacreehj), 


DETAILS  rftOMTHE 
SOUTH  OOOROf 
DYSERT-ODCA  CHUACH. 


a  rongh  slab  haviag  been  inserted  to  fill  out  the  ring  of  the  arch.     This 
rests  on  shatte,  the  loft  roond,  the  right  octagonal  wi<^  zigzags  (as  at 
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A-gbadoe).  The  capital  to  tbe  left  has  a  head  witb  interlaced  hair; 
the  right  capital  is  defaced.  The  bases  of  piers  Nos.  1,  3,  6,  aod  B 
have  cushions  with  leaves  at  the  comers.  A  somewhat  clnmsy  recon- 
straction  must  bare  been  effected  perhaps  vhen  the  round  tower  was 
remodelled,  and  the  design,  when  not  viewed  directly  in  front,  is  rather 
uneTen.  However,  some  of  tie  blame  of  this  ia  attributable  to  the 
re-builders. 

In  the  graveyard,  sonth  of  the 
church,  is  a  small  rude  cross  with 
ft  circular  head,  14  inches  across, 
fi  inches  thick,  and  standing  about 
2  feet  high.  I  could  not  find  the 
late  square  font  described  in  Ord- 
nance Survey  Letters. 

The  RoiTiiii  TowBB  is  built  like 
Ardmore  in  receding  stories,  the 
lower  about  SB  feet  high  to  the 
offset;  the  upper  about  22  feet. 
The  circumference  is  unusually 
lai^,  being  60  feet  9  inches'  (61 
feet  in  Brash).  Above  the  usual 
alight  plinth  the  wall  is  4  feet  6 
inches  thick;  the  door  faces  east, 
and  has  a  semicircnlar  arch  and 
inclined  jambs.  The  masonry  is  of 
lai^e  hammer-dressed  blocks,  many 
6  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches, 
laid  in  irregular  courses,  epawla 
freely  nsed.  £rash  gives  the  di- 
mensiona  of  the  door  (which  I  had 
no  ladder  to  verify)  as  3  feet,  taper- 
ing to  2  feet  10  inches  at  spring  of 
arch  ;  height  from  latter  to  sill, 
4  feet  6  inches ;  thickness  of  wall 

at  door,  4  feet  i  inch ;  from  siU  to  Round  lower,  Dy»ert  O'Dea. 

ground,  13  feet  3  inches.     Lewis's 
"  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Ireland  "  states  that  about  10  feet  higher 

'  TbU  compttiatiTo  table  of  the  aze*  of  our  priooipal  tower*  niay  prove  intereiting : 
38  ft.  ArdrahsnOi  40ft.  Barn's  laland  D;  42  ft.  Heelicik  S;  44}  ft.  Island  Mahee 
U  ;  40  ft.  IniBkelba  D,  0  ;  461  ft.  EElienny  Q  ;  47  ft.  Battoo  A ;  CasUedermot  A ; 
EilcuUen  £  ;  Oughterard  K  ;  Armov  U  ;  ClandaUin  P  ;  KoKam  0  ;  49  ft.  Dsvenish 
A ;  Temple  Finan  D  ;  491ft.  Arran  N  i  SO  ft.  Antrim  D  ;  Cuhal  D  ;  EeU>  O ;  Soecrea 
D;  EilbenaoO;  60} ft.  Kiliee  S.  ;  DtomcliS  (Claiel  A;  Tiillaherin  A ;  61ft  Mona*- 
terboice  D;  EUlsla  D;  Clonei  U;  Innukeane  U;  Tagludoe  E  ;  Agluviller  A; 
Balk;  61}  ft.  Tory  laland  U ;  Drombo  U;  62  ft.  Ardmore  0;  Dromlane  U; 
AghadoeA;  CIoTneA;  Glendalough  D ;  Bathmicbael  A ;  Xilnabof  A  ;  621ft. 
Scatter?  0  ;  Kilooona  W  ;  Einneigh  A  ;  £3  ft.  Liuk  O'N  ;  6S}  ft.  KUdara  A;  64  ft. 
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np  a  second  ope  temBins,  bat  this  muet  have  disappeared  at  the  time  of 
Hr. 'Wakeman's  abetch  (1839)  and  Lord  DonraTen's  photograph.  The 
toTer  staiidB  7  feet  5  inches  north  of  the  church.  It  has  traces  of  a  late 
battlement  and  a  chamfered  Gothic  window  to  the  west  and  near  the 
top.  A  breach,  partly  closed  by  a  central  pier,  opens  to  the  north  on 
the  ground  level.  A  cracked  brass  bell  was  dng  np  in  the  tower  about 
1SU8,  and  after  being  kept  for  some  time  in  Corofin  was  sent  to 
Limerick  and  exchanged  for  a  new  one  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
Arabian  nights. 

TheWarrE  Csoss  of  Toe*,'  called  Crusha  baunala  ("  ala  "  for  Thola)  by 

the  peasantry  (whence  the  popular  name  of  the  Saint,  Banaula  or  Manaula, 

attached  to  the  crosier  of  Dysert)  stands 

on  a  low  mound  in  a  field  east  of  the 

ruins,  near  an  old  road  leading  towards 

the  lake.    It  rests  on  a  base  of  seTcral 

blocks,  2  feet  3  inches  high,  by  3  feet 

9  inches  east  and  west,  and   4  feet  8 

inches  north  and  south.    The  north  and 

south  sides  have    panels  cut    in    key 

patterns;  the  former  has  also  a  email 

interlacing    deeply    cut  ;    the     comer 

mouldings   end  in  snake-knots.      Above  this   base  is  a  single  block, 

1  foot  9  inches  high,  tapering  from  4  feet  2  inches  to  2  feet  9  inches 

north  and  south,  and  from  1  foot  10  inches  to  I  foot  2  inches  east 


and  west.  It  has  to  the  north  a  very  crude  earring  of  an  interesting 
lubiect,  two  men  swearing  on  a  staff  before  another  man  and  a  bishop, 

CanigeGnA;  G6t  ft.  Dromiikin  N;  DonBghiuDre  W;  O'Korke'i  Tower  B;  67  It. 
Timaboe  Bi  EiJinEicduBch  D;   Tarlough  JJ  ;    Sift.  DyaeitodesA;    63^  ft.  Onn. 

A  >  B.  B.  A.  I.  Journal  1  B  -  Braah;  D  =  Dunreven ;  O  -  Otstm  sndPriin; 
K  ■  Kildsre  Arch.  8oc.  Journal ;  N  =  Du  Noysr ;  O'M  -  O'Neill ;  O  m  Orf.  Snrrej 
Letten;   F'Fetrie;    8>Hui8toke«;   U  =  Ulitei  Jour.  Anh. 

>  The  view  published  in  a  recant  Hiitor;  is  Ter;  inconect. 
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with  a  crook'headad  crosier  (of  a  similar  type  to  tlie  ancient  bronze 
crosier  ot  Dysert,  to  be  described  below,  and,  perhaps,  an  early  represen- 
tation of  it) ;  all  wear  tunica  reacUng  to  the  knee.  Some  may  interpret 
this  scene  as  setting  up  the  first  post  of  a  wooden  church.  The  east  side 
has  a  rich  interlacing  nearly  effaced.  Below  appears,  in  raised  capitals, 
*'THt8  CBoss  WAS  nrwtT  p»tF*iB«n  Bx  nicRkJo.  0  \  SEA  SON  OP  oomroK 
OROMX  0  su  IN  THK  TKUt  |  1683."  On  the  south  is  carved  a  man  holding 
a  snake-knot  in  each  band  (p.  156).     TJndemeath  is  cut,  "Re-erected 


CiDBa,  DjMtt  O'Dea.    (East  facs.) 

by  Francis  Hntcheson  Syn  |  ge,  of  Dysert,  4"'  son  ot  the  late  Bi  |  r 
Edmnnd  Bynge,  Bart.,  and  Sfary  Helena  |  his  wife,  in  the  year  1871." 
On  the  west  panel  are  two  heads;  the  bodies  and  much  of  the  sur- 
rounding interlacings  are  broken  away.  The  cross  condsta  of  three 
blocks  forming  the  cap,  head,  and  shaft.  On  the  east  side  is  the  figure 
of  Christ,  wearing  a  garment  down  to  the  ankles,  and  with  the  arms 
at  right  angles  to  the  body.  Below  is  a  large  figure  of  Tola,  wearing 
apparently  a  conical  cowl  and  long  robes,  and  holding  a  spiral-headed  ^ 
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paetorel  staff.  The  west  face  has  in  the  head  five  raised  lozenges  fomuiig 
a  cross,  they  and  the  background  being  covered  with  foliage  and  Bpirals. 
Tlie  rest  of  this  face  and  the  two  sidee  baTO  altemate  panels  of  geometric 
and  interlaced  dedgns.  Tvo  wolves  struggle  in  the  south  bottom  panel, 
and  two  dragons  in  that  to  the  north.  The  shaft  measures  6  feet  2  inches 
by  2  feet  1  inch,  and  the  head  is  3  feet  6  inches  high.    The  latter  has  no 


Crou,  DjKtt  O'Dea.    (West  fuc«.) 

circle,  but  only  rolls  under  the  scallops  of  the  arms  (as  at  Dromcliff, 
Sljgo).  The  shrine-like  top,  once  "an  infallible  cure  for  toothache,"  till 
set  high  above  the  reach  of  old  women,  shows  no  trace  of  ornament.  I 
cannot  confirm  or  contradict  the  statement'  that  the  head  of  one  of  the 
figures  on  the  east  side  is  moveable. 

Tola,  or  Tolanus,'  "Bishop  of  Clonard,  a  good  soldier  of  Christ,"  the 
founder  and  patron  of  this  church,  also  of  Dysert-Tola,  in  the  King's 

'  Helj  Dutton  in  hii  "  BUtiaticsl  Sutrev  of  Co.  Clue,"  p.  862.     He  ia  irrong  in 
ths  date  1689. 

*  "  Seventh  Ufe  of  St,  Patrick  "  by  Colgan— (Notes). 
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County,  and  of  the  itill  more  noted  Clonard,  wom  eon  of  Donchad,  and  died 
between  733  and  737.*  Hie  life  is  given  by  Colgan,  but  I  cannot  find 
any  detailed  account  of  hit  sojourn  in  Thomond,  where  his  day  was 


obBerred  on  Uarcb  30th,  the  very  "  feast  of  pions  Tola  "  in  the  Calendar 
of  OenguB. 

■  "  Annali  of  the  Four  MMten"  sod  "  ADntla  of  Clonmaciioisa,"  737. 


(     161     ) 


THE  NOBMAN  SETTLEMENT  IN  LEINSTEE.— THE  CANTREDS 

NEAR  DUBLIN. 

Bt  JAMES  MILLS,  M.R.I.A.,  Fblix)w. 

HThe  historians  who  have  treated  of  the  Norman  Invasion  of  Ireland 
have  touched  very  lightly  on  the  details  of  the  settlement  of  the 
invaders.  They  mention  a  few  recipients  of  the  great  fiefs,  and  their 
leading  feudatories  as  told  in  the  story  which  Mr.  Orpen  has  now 
familiarised  as  the  **  Song  of  Dermot  and  the  Earl."  When  they 
travel  beyond  this,  it  is  generally  to  indulge  in  almost  unsupported 
surmise.  Even  local  and  county  historians  have  made  very  little  research 
in  this  direction.  The  recent  publication,  however,  of  Abbey  Ghartu- 
laries  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  Mr.  Sweetman's  Calendars,  now  affords  fruitful 
sources  of  more  exact  information. 

When  King  Henry  granted  Leinster  to  Strongbow — certainly  when 
Eing  John  confirmed  it  to  the  Earl  Marshal — he  excepted  from  the  grant 
the  two  cantreds  nearest  to  Dublin.^  The  district  represented  by  these 
two  cantreds  can  best  be  traced  by  observing  the  extent  of  country 
dealt  with  directly  by  the  crown  in  the  period  following  the  invasion. 
This,  so  far  as  contained  within  the  ancient  Laighen,  Leinster,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  part  of  the  present  county  Dublin,  south  of  the  Liffey,  and 
the  N.E.  part  of  county  Wicklow,  including  the  littoral  as  far  south  as 
Newcastle.' 

Thb  Chief. 

The  native  chief  of  this  district,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  was 
Mac  Qillamocholmog,  one  of  the  leading  sah-ri^hs  of  the  provincial  King 
of  Leinster.  This  chief,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  was  further  bound  to 
MacMurogh,  the  King  of  Leinster,  by  having  married  his  daughter 
Dervorgil.  Under  such  influence  he  seems,  in  the  early  years  of  the  in- 
vasion, to  have  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  establishment  of  the  Norman 
power.  It  was  not  until  after  Dermot  had  died  that  we  first  hear  of  him. 
Then  when  the  Danes  under  Hasculf  attacked  the  small  body  of  Normans 
in  Dublin,  it  became  of  vital  importance  to  detach  from  the  Danes 
Mac  Gillamocholmog,  who,  in  command  of  the  neighbouring  Irish,  was 

^  See  Charter  in  **  Lib.  Niger  Alani,"  p.  662,  T.C.D.  copy.  The  exception  does 
not  appear  in  the  Charter  as  entered  on  the  English  Charter  Roll. 

'  In  the  accompanying  map  the  forms  of  the  names  are  taken  from  contemporary 
doi:  jments.  In  a  few  cases  of  church  lands  they  may  have  been  derived  from  written 
Irish  originals,  but  the  great  msjority  possess  the  additional  value  of  representing  the 
sound  of  the  Irish  names  as  they  were  heard  by  the  new  comers.  A  few  names  of 
which  contemporary  forms  have  not  been  found  are  shown  in  parenthesis. 
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thinking  of  joining  his  old  enemies  to  crush  the  Normans,  his^^DPre 
recent  foes. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Miles  de  Cogan,  the  commander  in  Duhlin, 
showed  such  confidence  in  his  followers  as  to  urge  the  chief  to  remain 
neutral  until  the  result  of  the  contest  with  the  Danes  hecame  apparent, 
and  then  to  strike  in  with  the  conqueror.  Miles'  courage  was  rewarded, 
and  the  Irish  forces  completed  the  route  of  the  heaten  Danes. 

When  the  conquest  of  Leinster  was  complete,  Mac  Gillamocholmog 
appears  no  longer  as  a  chief.  He  seems  to  have  settled  into  the  position 
of  a  landlord  of  extensive  lands  in  the  district  he  had  ruled ;  perhaps 
those  which  were  in  his  hands  in  right  of  his  chief  ship.  Lymerhim  (in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle  Lyons),  with  fifteen  carucates,  was 
confirmed  to  him  by  King  John  under  conditions  of  feudal  tenure.^  We 
find  him  and  his  heirs  dealing  as  owner  with  Rathdown  and  Kilruddery, 
county  Wicklow,  Glencullen,  Ballyofrin  (perhaps  Ballauly)  near 
Kilgobban,  with  land  in  parish  of  Glondalkin,  county  Dublin,  and  many 
other  places  not  certainly  identified.  Some  of  these  he  conveyed  to  the 
new  comers  on  feudal  conditions.  Others  he  gave  to  the  religious  houses 
of  Irish  foundation  in  Dublin — St.  Mary's  Abbey  and  All  Hallows'  Priory, 
as  well  as  to  the  new  Norman  foundation  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas.  The 
family  continued  landowners  in  the  district  for  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  invasion,  though  gradually  diminishing  in  wealth  and 
consequence.  They  retained  a  seat  at  Rathdown,  near  Greystones, 
county  Wicklow,  where  some  walls  of  a  castle  remain  ;  and  probably 
another  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Esker,  county  Dublin. 

The  liistory  of  this  family  has  been  sketched  by  Mr.  Gilbert  in  his 
'*  History  of  Dublin  "  (vol.  i.  pp.  230-5),  since  the  publication  of  which 
some  further  notices  of  it  have  come  to  light.  I  shall  only  briefly 
mention  a  few  points  here.  The  grandson  of  the  Mac  Gillamocholmog,  of 
the  invasion  time,  seems  to  have  become  quite  at  one  with  his  Norman 
neighbours.  He  married  a  Norman- Welsh  lady,  Clarissa,  daughter  of 
Gilbert,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Burtchaell's  Pedigree  of  the  Fitz  Geralds  of 
Knocktopher  {Journal^  1893,  p.  186).  He  dropped  his  uncouth  surname^ 
as  it  must  have  seemed  to  his  new  friends,  and  is  always  referred  to 
simply  as  John,  son  of  Dermot.  His  son  and  successor  was  called  John^ 
son  of  John ;  his,  Ralph,'  son  of  John  ;  and  his,  John,  son  of  Ralph,  who 
flourished  early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  With  John,  son  of  Ralph, 
ended  the  importance  of  the  family.  Before  1313  he  had  conveyed  to 
Nigel  le  Brun,  who  was  acquiring  much  property  in  the  district, 
Kathdoun  and  neighbouring  lands,   making  eight  carucates,  the  last 

'  The  grant  of  Lymerhim  is  preserved  (*'  Charter  Rolls, "  p.  173,  Q*"  John).  In 
Sweetman,  yol.  i.,  No.  569,  Limenm  Kilmaodalowey  appear  to  have  been  resumed 
from  Mac  Gillamocholmog,  ifor  the  improvement  of  the  manor  of  Newcastle. 

>  In  a  Bull  of  Pope  Clement  lY.,  m  <<  lib.  Nig.  Alan.,"  he  is  called  «  Badulphuft 
de  Bathdoun.*' 
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important  remams  of  his  family  property  (Justiciary  EoU,   6  Ed.  2, 
m.  60). 

Some  of  the  documents  preserved  in  reference  to  this  family  show 
them  quite  identified  with  the  new  comers.  Ralph,  son  of  John,  in  1277, 
was  commissioned  to  guard  the  marches.'  Pive  years  later  he  sought  to 
he  excused  from  the  honour  of  knighthood.* 

CHimcH  Lavds. 

Even  exceeding  the  chief  in  the  extent  of  his  possessions  was  the 
Archhishop  of  Dublin.  Tallaght,  Clondalkan,  Bathcoole,  Shankill  formed 
centres  of  his  estates. 

The  Bishop  of  Olendalough  owned  Techugonaill,  or  Stagonil,  situated 
.probably  in  the  Fowerscourt  demesne,  and  other  lands  (see  *^  Analysis  of 
Diocese  of  Dublin  and  Glendalough,"  by  Bishop  Eeeyes,  p.  6). 

Christ  Church,  Dublin,  had  a  large  extent  of  rich  land  where  is  now 
£ill-of-the-Grange,  then  Tullaken  and  Clonken,  and  adjoining  lands, 
extending  from  within  two  miles  of  Bray  to  Stillorgan. 

To  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  Dublin,  belonged  Carrickbrenan, 
now  3Jonkstown,  Kingstown,  &c. ;  and  Ballymacelmer,  now  only  known 
by  its  church  name  of  Kilmacudrick. 

The  Prioress  of  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Hoges,  founded  by 
Dermot  near  Dublin,  owned  Calliaghstown,  near  Bathcoole,  and  also 
lUthgar. 

Waltkb  db  Btdelefobd. 

The  largest  new  grantee  in  the  district  was  Walter  de  Bideleford. 
The  charter  to  him  is  entered  No.  58  on  the  roll  called  by  the  Record 
Commissioners  '^Antiquissime  litere  patentee."  It  is  granted  by  Earl 
Richard  (Strongbow)  while  representative  of  the  king  and  gives 
"Brien  and  the  land  of  the  sons  of  Tdurthil  {Turchil)  with  all  appurte- 
nances, so  that  within  the  appurtenances  of  those  lands  he  shall  have  the 
fief  of  five  knights,  if  it  shall  be  there,  and  wliat  shall  be  wanting  there, 
I  shall  make  good,  as  near  aspossible,  on  either  side  of  the  water  of  Brien ;  and 
Duvenalbroc,  Balymagreue,  with  appurtenances,  which  are  six  canicates 
of  land  ;  and  Tachhonicde  and  Chilmechetda  with  appurtenances,  which 
are  two  carucates ;  and  Balimelise,  which  is  one  carucate ;  and  Clohlun 
with  appurtenances,  which  is  one  carucate  of  land.  Those  ten  carucates 
of  land  he  shall  have  for  the  fief  of  one  knight." 

Of  the  lands  in  this  grant  Brien  represents  Bray.     Rideleford's 


>  Sweetman's  '*  Calendar.'* 

*  The  following  contain  references  to  members  of  this  family  in  thirteenth  cen- 
tury :— "  Chart.  S.  Mary's  Abbey,"  pp.  31-2,  34,  36-6  ;  «*Reg.  S.  Thorn.  Abl>ey," 
pp.  150,  179;  **Reg.  All  HaUows,"  pp.  23,  70,  24;  Monck-Mnson's  "8.  Patrick's, 
p.  26 «.  ;  Sweetman's  *«  Calendar"  ;  Unpublished  •*  Pipe  Bolls,"  Noe.  4,  6,  26,  32; 
"  Justiciary  Boll,"  83  Bd.  1.  m.  49. 
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possession  of  Bray  is  attested  by  many  early  documents,  especially  by  bis 
charter  to  the  nuns  of  Grane.^ 

The  land  of  the  sons  of  Turchil  must,  from  the  number  of  knighf  8 
fees,  have  been  of  great  extent  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  nothing 
definitely  to  mark  its  limits.  In  the  curious  charter  which  names  the 
donors  of  the  lands  of  Christ  Church,  there  appear  among  them  three 
sons  of  Thorkil.  The  land  given  by  one  of  them  is,  under  the  form  of 
Achatillagh  nuneascoib,  easily  recognised  as  Tulach  na  escob,  now 
TuUagh,  near  Cabinteely ;  the  lands  given  by  his  brothers,  though  their 
names  are  quite  obsolete,  are  grouped  with  lands  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. This  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  land  of 
the  sons  of  Thorkil,  which  must  have  extended  southward,  so  as  to 
include  the  land  lying  inland  from  Bray.  Considerable  difficulty  exists . 
in  dealing  with  the  topography  of  this  district,  almost  all  the  old  names 
here  being  long  extinct.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  facts  preserved 
to  show  Walter  as  lord  in  this  district.  Land  called  Balibedan,  for 
instance,  was  granted  to  St.  Thomas's  Abbey  by  Ric.  de  Cogan ;  but  the 
grant  had  to  be  confirmed  by  Walter,  the  land  being  described  as  in  the 
honour  of  Bre.'  Balibedan  lay  immediately  south  of  Glencullen,'  and 
consequently  within  the  region  indicated. 

Duvenalbroc,  mentioned  in  the  charter  to  Walter,  is,  of  course, 
Domhnachbroc,  Donnybrook. 

Balymagreue  cannot  certainly  be  identified.  It  apparently  adjoined 
Donnybrook. 

Tachhonicde  and  Chilmechetda.  Neither  name  survives.  They  form 
two  of  a  group  of  lands  associated  with  the  still  surviving  Killininny,  and 
others  adjoining,  frequently  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Walter,  and 
lying  north  of  the  hill  now  called  Montpelier,  near  Oldcourt.  The  names 
subsequently  settled  down  into  the  forms  Tagony  and  Kilmakethe.  A 
much  injured  inquisition  seems  to  identify  the  latter  with  Killakee,*  for 
which  name,  however,  Pr.  Joyce  gives  quite  a  different  origin. 

Balimelise  appears  still  on  the  Ordnance  Map  as  Ballymaice,  north  of 
Ballinascomey,  which  it,  perhaps,  originally  included.' 

Clohlun  is  represented  by  Cnoclin,  and  Cnocflin,  in  later  charters,  and 
is  apparently  Knocklyon  in  the  parish  of  Tallaght. 

A  subsequent  charter,  apparently  a  confiirmation  of  this  grant,  is 
contained  in  the  roll  "  Antiq.  Lit.  Pat."  No.  59.  It  contains  many  names 
not  in  this,  including  also  his  lands  about  Castledermot,  but  the  parch- 
ment is  much  discoloured,  and  many  of  the  names  cannot  be  read  with 
certainty. 

Walter,  of  course,  felt  bound  to  share  his  gains  with  the  Church.    He 


I  *;  Chaite  Rolls,  England/'  John,  p.  172.       *  Inq.  Chan.  Lagen.  DubUn,  Car.  I., 

» lb.,  No.  14. 


»  "Reg.  S.  Thorn.,"  pp.  144-7,  163.  39. 

>"  Chart  S.  Mar.,"  1.  389. 
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foanded  and  fully  endowed  the  nunnery  of  Ghrane,  in  the  south  of  the 
county  Kildare,  situated  on  his  lands,  giving  to  it  all  the  henefices  of 
churches  and  chapels  in  his  harony  of  Bre ;  ^  a  grant  represented  at  the 
dissolution  hy  the  rectory  of  Bray.  To  the  already  existing  Irish  priory 
of  All  Saints,  Dublin,  he  gave  that  part  of  his  lands  of  Donabroc 
nearest  the  city.  And  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas  he  gave  his  chief 
rent  out  of  BaHmelise  (''Beg.  S.  Thorn.,"  pp.  170  and  369). 

"Walter  was  a  valiant  leader  of  the  invaders.  Oiraldus  tells  how  he 
did  brave  service  during  the  attack  on  Dublin  by  the  Northmen.  In  the 
"  Song  of  Dermot "  he  is  mentioned  among  the  first  of  the  counsellors  of 
Strongbow.  He  was  probably  a  special  follower  of  the  Earl,  as  in 
Walter's  charter  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas,  he  stipulates  for  masses 
for  the  Earl's  soul.  The  Earl  rewarded  his  attachment  not  only  by  the 
large  grant  already  mentioned,  but  by  a  still  larger  grant  of  lands 
forming  the  southern  part  of  the  county  of  Eildare,  in  his  lordship  of 
Leinster.  Walter  was  probably  succeeded  by  a  son  of  the  same  name ; 
for  ''Sweetman's  Calendar"  contains  a  long  series  of  references  to 
Walter  de  Eideleford,  until  his  death  in  1240.  As  in  so  many  other 
families  of  the  invaders,  the  property  was  divided  among  heiresses.  One 
of  these,  Christiana  de  Mariscis  released  her  lands  to  the  king  in  1280 
(Sweetman,  ii.  No.  1798). 

If  ILO  LB  Bbbt. 

Another  considerable  grantee  was  Milo  le  Bret,  whose  lands  centred 
round  Rathfamham.  There  is  an  enrolment  of  a  confirmation  charter  in 
the  English  "  Charter  Rolls  of  King  John,"  p.  20,  which  is,  however,  in 
part  illegible.  It  includes  Ratfomam,  a  moiety  of  Eeminge  {Kimmage\ 
Techmealloc  (apparently  TempUoge),  and  several  other  names  not 
identified. 

Le  Bret  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Giraldus,  or  in  the  "  Song  of 
Dermot."  He  held  lands  also  in  Meath,  some  of  which  he  gave  to  St. 
Mary's  Abbey  about  1185  ("Char.  S.  Mar.,"  p.  125-7).  He  founded 
a  family  which  remained  prominent  and  active  for  some  hundreds 
of  years. 

Otheb  Gbaktebs  of  Laitds. 

Turning  to  holders  of  smaller  tracts,  and  starting  from  Bray,  the 
centre  of  the  large  grant  to  De  Rideleford,  there  lies  immediately  to  the 
north,  Corkagh,  still  known  as  Cork.  This  may  have  been  originally 
part  of  the  grant  to  Rideleford,  but  as  early  as  1200  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  Fulc  de  Cantilupe,  who  seems  even  then  anxious  to  relinquish  it.* 

1  Charter  Bolls,  p.  172. 

*  See  Sweetman,  yd.  L,  Nos.  128-29  and  322.  Comparing;  theae  entries,  the  identity 
of  the  land  is  certain.  In  128  it  is  Corkagh  in  the  fee  of  Hubrim,  i.t.  Hi  Bruin,  and 
in  322,  Cork,  near  Bren,  the  form  in  which  Bray  occurred  in  Bideleford's  Grant. 
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North  lay  Bbankill  and  Rathmichael,  belonging  to  the  ArchbiAhop. 

West  of  these  lands  was  Balimacorus  (now  Ballycoms).  In  1238 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  John  de  ClahuU,  who  then  gave  it  to  Gt>dfrej  de 
Tureville  (Sweetman,  No.  2475).  It  soon  after  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Ralph  le  Marshal. 

Westward  lay  Tulacstelen  (apparently  represented  by  Eiltieman) 
and  Glencolin,  held  at  a  very  early  period  by  William  de  Carren,  who 
possessed  them  apparently  by  grant  from  Mac  Gillamocholmog.  Carreu 
gave  them  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  and  his  act  was  confirmed  by  John,  son 
of  Dermot,  the  heir  of  Mac  Qillamocholmog  (''  Chart.  S.  Mar.,"  vol.  i. 
pp.  35-6,  106-10). 

North  of  these  is  Eilgobban.  This  belonged  to  the  Hakets.  From 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  held  from  them  by  the 
family  of  Harold.^ 

Between  Kilgobban  and  the  sea  a  large  extent  of  rich  land  belonged 
from  before  the  invasion  to  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Dublin, 
including  almost  all  the  present  parishes  of  Tullagh,  Killiney,  and  Kill. 
The  extreme  southern  limit  of  the  priory  land  on  the  coast  bordered  on 
Cork,  and  was  called  Kiltuc,  a  name  still  known,  though  no  longer  a 
townland.  North  of  Eiltuc,  also  on  the  coast,  was  Rathsalchan,  a  name 
which  has  given  place  to  Shanganagh.  These  lands  were  exchanged  for 
other  lands  with  St.  Patrick's.  The  other  principal  lands  here  belonging 
to  the  priory  were  TuUaken  and  Clonken  {JBAll-of'the-Chrange^  and  Dean^9 
Grange),  Dromin,'  Ballyogan,*  Tullachnaescop'  (now  Bally loughan  ;  the 
name  is  preserved  in  the  parish  name  Tullagh)^  Balyloughnan  {LoughUni' 
toipn),  and  Slill  ingene  lenin  {Killiney). 

Enclosed  by  these  lands  was  Balygyregan.  Before  1230  it  had  been 
acquired  by  the  Leper  Hospital  of  St.  Stephen  in  Dublin.  In  that  year 
the  hospital  accepted  a  surrender  from  Geoffrey  Tyrol  and  his  wife  Sara, 
under  conditions  which  point  to  the  probability  that  the  hospital  had 
obtained  the  property  from  the  family  of  Sara,  or  of  her  former  husband 
unnamed.'  As  the  endowment  of  the  Leper  Hospital  it  was  called 
Leperstown,  now  corrupted  into  the  absurd  form  Leopardstown. 

North  of  the  group  of  Christ  Church  lands,  Dalkey,  belonged,  in 
1217,  to  Reginald  Talbot  (Sweetman,  I.  No.  817).  It  contained  four  or 
five  carucates  of  land,  and  must  have  been  much  more  extensive  than  the 
present  small  parish  of  Dalkey.      An  Inquisition  in  1611   (Lagenia, 

1  '<  Plea  BoU/'  No.  71,  m.  19  and  32. 

»  «*  Plea  RoU,"  No.  72,  m.  16. 

'  Between  Comelscourt  and  Carrickmines  (Alan  in  his  *'  Liber  Niger")  either  the 
townland  of  Eerrymount,  where  Tully  new  church  stands,  or  Cabinteely  demesne. 

^  An  existing  townland  name  between  Leperstown  and  Carrickmines. 

^  An  ancient  deed  in  Alan's  *'  Black  Book*'  states  that  this  and  the  two  preceding 
lands  were  given  to  the  priory  by  the  Archbishop  in  exchange  for  other  possessions, 
but  the  Donor  Charter  states  that  they  were  given  by.  Danish  or  Irish  men,  except 
Ballyogan,  which  was  given  by  Earl  Kichard,  no  doubt  on  behalf  of  the  King. 

«  **Cal.  of  Documents,"  Dublin,  Gilbert,  i.,  pp.  168-9. 
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oounty  Dublin,  Ja«  I.  Ko.  19)  states  that  Bocbestown  and  Scalp william, 
were  ''held  of  Peter  Talbot/'  representative  of  the  original  grantee  of 
Dalkey.  So  that  these  lands,  including  the  Obelisk  Hill,  or  Yictoria 
Park,  for  some  time  miscalled  Killiney  Hill,  were  apparently  part  of  the 
ancient  lands  of  Dalkey. 

Stretching  along  the  coast  from  Dalkey  to  the  present  site  of  Black- 
rock,  were  the  lands  of  Carricbrenan,  already,  at  the  time  of  the 
Invasion,  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  Dublin,  of  Irish  foundation. 

West  of  it  was  Stachlorcan  {Stillorgan),  which  must  have  extended 
in  a  narrow  strip  to  the  sea,^  probably  where  the  town  of  Blackrock  now 
stands.  Beymund  de  Careue  is  mentioned  at  a  very  early  period  as  the 
owner  ("lib.  Nig.  Alani,"  foL  27). 

Further  west  was  Dundrum,  held  soon  after  the  conquest  by  Hugh 
de  Clahull.* 

Northwards  lay  Tacheny,  now  Churchtown.  The  name  is  preserved 
in  the  parish  name  Taney.  This  was  held  by  John  de  GlahuU,  who  was 
marshal  of  the  lordship  of  Leinster,  and  had  also  extensive  lands  near 
Carlow,  and  subsequently  in  Kerry,  where  his  family  seems  to  have 
settled.  De  ClahuU  gave  all  his  land  of  Thacney  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  C"  Lib.  Nig.  Al.,"  fol.  108). 

Babo  (now  Eoehuck)  is  north  east  of  Tacheny.  It  was  held  at  first 
by  Thomas  de  St.  Michael,  and  given  by  John,  the  King's  son,  to 
Thomas's  brother,  Bobert  de  St.  Michael  (Antiq.  Boll,  No.  4).  By  the 
middle  of  the  ISth  century  it  had  become  the  property  of  a  branch  of 
the  great  Norman  family  of  Basset.  A  charter  from  David  Basset 
to  Fromund  le  Brun,  of  the  whole  manor  of  Babo,  for  ever,  is  entered 
on  the  Pipe  Boll  of  46  Hen.  III.  It  is  printed  in  "  Irish  Becord 
Com.  Beports,"  vol.  L  p.  336. 

Along  the  coast,  from  the  bounds  of  Carricbrenan  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Dodder,  lay  part  of  the  possessions  of  W.  de  Bideleford.  The  part 
nearest  Stillorgan  is,  in  old  documents,  called  Cnokro,  a  name  which  soon 
after  the  invasion  seems  to  have  given  way  to  Thomcastle,  afterwards  to 
Balyboter,  and  ultimately  Booterstown.  Thomcastle  in  the  thirteenth 
century  came  again  to  the  hands  of  the  crown,  and  was  granted  to 
William  le  Deveneys,  an  officer  of  the  court,  at  a  large  money  rent, 
instead  of  the  older  military  services.  In  connexion  with  the  grant 
to  Deveneys  there  are  some  interesting  inquisitions.' 

From  his  lands  at  Donabroc,  Walter  endowed  the  Priory  of  AH 
Hallows  vdth   39  acres   of  land  north  of  the  Dodder,  described  in  a 

1  See  the  grant  by  which  Reimund  de  Carru  gave  to  S.  Mary's  Abbey,  "  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  land  of  Stachlorcan  to  wards  the  eea,  known  as  Argortin."  (Char.  S! 
Mar.,  i^  p.  111.) 

»  **  Lib.  Nig.  Alani,"  fol.  27. 

'  Sweetman,  v.  No.  547;  '*  Justiciary  Boll,"  27  Edw.  I.,  m.  30,  d. ;  28  Edw.  I., 
m.  19,  d.  Kilmehodde  {Kilmaeud)  seems  to  have  been  a  sub-denomination  of  this 
manor,  being  held  of  its  lord  by  rent.—'*  Plea  Roll,"  No.  201. 
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confirmation  as  ''40  acres."  This  land,  including  Clyde-road,  is  stdll 
known  on  the  Ordnance  map  as  the  townland  of ''  Fortyacres."  Another 
portion  of  his  lands  of  Bonabroc,  Walter  conveyed  to  John  Fnunbald. 
This  land,  from  a  subsequent  owner  named  Smoth,  was  called  Smoths- 
court,  now  Simmonscourt  (Ch.  Ch.  Deeds,  490,  609).  In  the  thirteenth 
century  William  de  London  and  Matilda  his  wife  held  the  manor  of 
Donabroc,  and  exchanged  it  with  MatiLda  la  Botyler  (Plea  Boll,  No. 
23,  m.  22). 

West  of  Donabroc  were  the  archbishop's  lands  referred  to  in  grants 
soon  after  the  conquest  as  "  St.  Kevin's  Lands,"^  now  represented  by  the 
suburban  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  which  absorbed  the  old  parish 
of  St.  Kevin,  and  including  the  present  Rathmines,  Cullenswood,  &c. 
This  land  is  stated  in  early  charters  as  possessed  by  ancient  right  by  the 
church  of  Dublin.' 

Between  this  and  the  city  were  smaller  tracts  held  soon  after  the 
invasion  by  Richard  de  Tuit,  William  de  Landringeham,  and  Marcel,  but 
granted  to  the  archbishop  by  Prince  John  (''  Lib.  Nig.  Alani,"  fols.  23, 
and  48).  These  probably  represent  the  ''  Newland  "  of  the  archbishop's 
possessions  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

East  of  the  city  were  the  convent  of  the  B.  Y.  M.  of  the  Hoges,  and 
the  priory  of  All  Hallows,  both  founded  by  King  Dermod  MacMurogh, 
before  the  Norman  invasion. 

North  of  these,  along  the  shore  of  the  Lifley  estuary,  was  the  Steyn. 
This  land  was  early  given  to  Theobald  fitz  Walter,  ancestor  of  the  great 
Butler  family.'  The  neighbouring  land  of  the  Rath  was  claimed  too  by 
a  descendant  of  Fitz  Walter.  Being  forced  to  prosecute  the  claim  in  the 
citizens'  court,  and  the  citizens  themselves  having  acted  as  owners,  he 
naturally  failed  to  establish  his  suit.  Holding  under  the  city,  a  family 
named  Bagod  possessed  the  Rath  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
whence  the  name  Bagod  Rath,  now  written  Baggotrath. 

West  of  the  city,  land  was  granted  immediately  after  the  Settlement 
of  the  Normans,  to  found  an  abbey  to  the  memory  of  St.  Thomas  A 
Becket ;  and  with  the  site,  the  adjoining  carucate  of  Dunouere  or 
Donore.* 

Westward  of  this,  Kilmainan  {Kilmatnham)  was  immediately  on  the 
Conquest  given  by  Strongbow  to  the  Hospitallers,  and  his  gift,  no 
doubt  in  the  King's  name,  was  confirmed  by  Henry.*    Dalton  says  (in 

1  A  Bull  of  Clement  lY.  mentioiiB  the  land  of  St.  Kevin,  juxta  Dublin,  as  well  as 
the  half  cantred  of  S.  Kevin,  nearest  Balljmore. 

'  On  the  topography  of  this  district,  see  a  Paper  on  the  Manor  of  St.  Sepulchre,  in 
the  Journal  for  1889,  pp.  31-41  and  119-26.  Among  the  field  names  were  Shanbaly- 
more  and  Balymaregan. — lb.  p.  38. 

'Haliday*B  <<  Scandinavian  Kingdom  of  Dublin,"  p.  145.  See  also  «Hist.  and 
Mun.  Doc.'^  pp.  206-8. 

«  *<  Cal.  Anc.  Becoxds,  Dublin,"  i.,  pp.  165-6. 

0  *<  Hist,  and  Mun.  Doc.,"  pp.  496-7. 
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error)  that  it  was  given  by  Hugli  Tyrel,  whose  land,  however,  lay  at 
the  other  side  of  the  river  Lifley.  The  statement  made  by  Archdall, 
Balton,  and  others,  that  this  house  originally  belonged  to  the  Templars 
is  without  authority. 

South  of  Donore  a  carucate  called  Daglun,  Dochlon,  or  Deolan,  was 
given  to  Aldred  Gulafre.  Two  separate  grants  to  him  by  Earl  Eichard, 
and  by  William  fitz  Aldelm,  on  behalf  of  the  King,  are  entered  in  Alan's 
'*  Black  Book"  (fols.  26  and  108).  Matilda  and  Gladosa,  daughters  and 
heiresses  of  Aldred,  on  his  death  gave  the  land  to  the  archbishop  {th. 
p.  271,  Marsh.  Lib.  copy).  On  the^situation  of  this  land,  see  a  note  in  the 
Journal  lor  1889,  p.  124. 

To  the  south  was  Themouer  {T&renttre)^  which,  with  Drumenach 
(Drttnnagh)  separated  from  it  by  the  manor  and  parish  of  Crumlin,  was 
granted  to  Hugh  de  Bemevall.^  A  moiety  of  Kemynge  {Eimmage)  was 
included  in  Le  Bret's  grant ;  the  remainder  appears  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Bemevales  (Plea  Roll,  134,  m.  17). 

South  of  Themouer  were  Milo  le  Bret's  lands  about  Rathfaman 
and  Tamelog  {TenipUoge),  with  their  prolongation  called  Balyardour, 
extending  into  the  mountains,  near  Tibradan,  which  latter  belonged  to 
the  priory  of  Kilmainham. 

Between  Balyardour  and  the  lands  of  Dundrum  was  Balyoketh,  held 
at  first  by  Thomas  Flandrensis,  or  the  Fleming.  It  was  soon  afterwards 
given  by  John,  son  of  the  King,  to  Robert  de  Saint  Michael,'  who  was 
apparently  a  connexion  of  Thomas.  The  son  of  Robert  gave  the  lands 
to  St.  Mary's  Abbey.  It  became  afterwards  known  as  the  Grange  in 
the  March  or  Harold's  Grange  ("Chart.  St.  Mary's  Abbey,"  p.  114).  On 
this  land  was  the  Church  of  Kilhunsin,  or  Ecclesia  Alba  (t^.,  p.  187), 
still  known  as  Whitechurch.  Thomas  the  Fleming  received  also  from  the 
Earl  Richard,  Ardri  in  the  south  of  county  Kildare  ("  Song  of  Dermot," 
1.  3112),  and  a  castle  was  built  for  him  there  ("  Camb.,"  p.  291). 

Westward  was  Cruagh,  which  appears  to  have  been  given  to  Richard 
de  S.  Michael.' 

Still  further  west  was  the  group  of  lands  already  described  as  given 
to  Walter  de  Ridelef ord.  These  lands  seem  to  have  been  withdrawn  from 
him;  a  mandate  in  1216  relates  to  an  exchange  with  him  for  his  land 
in  the  vale  of  Dublin  (Sweetman,  No.  679). 

Returning  to  Kilmainan — on  its  west  Drimnagh,  and  Ballyfermot,  or 
Ballythermot,  formed  part  of  the  grant  to  Hugh  de  Bemevall,  noticed 
under  Terenure. 

North-west,  Palmerstown  belonged  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  the 


1  Sweetman,  vol.  i.,  No8.  680,  726,  998,  1080,  1668,  2416. 

'  Antiq.  Roll,  No.  4.  There  is  a  facaimile  of  this  grant  in  "  Facumiles  of  National 
MSS.  of  Ireland,"  Part  3,  Plate  II. 

'  **  Hist,  and  Mun.  Doc.,*'  p.  639  (where  the  name  is  printed  **  Crenach**).  David 
de  S.  Michael  is  described  as  the  landlord. — *<  Beg.  All  Hallows,"  p.  71. 

JOUB..  B.B.A.I.,  VOL.  lY.,  PT.  11.^  6tH  SBB.  N 
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Baptist,  outside  the  western,  or  New  Gate  of  Dublin.  This  house  was 
founded  soon  after  the  Norman  occupation  by  Ailred  the  Palmer. 
Palmerstown  was  therefore  no  doubt  his  property,  called  so  after  him, 
and  by  him  given  to  the  hospital. 

To  the  south-west  is  Bowlagh,  or  Bouelach,  which  was  giyen  by  King 
John  to  Jordan  the  Clerk.  Jordan's  daughter  Cecilia  gave  it  to  the 
hospital  of  St.  John  at  the  New  Gate.^ 

Liuecan,  or  Lucan,  was  given  to  Alard  Fitz  William,  who  in  1203 
transferred  it  to  Wjorys,  or  Werrick,  Peche  or  Pecchie,  who  paid  in 
Hampshire  40  marks  and  a  palfrey  for  the  royal  confirmation  of  the 
land  (Sweetman,  No.  192,  197).  Werris  de  Peche  married  the  daughter 
of  the  neighbouring  lord  of  Leixlip,  Stephen  de  Hereford  ^  Reg.  S. 
Thom.,"  p.  103).  It  remained  in  the  family  of  Peche  until  about  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  John  de  Hansted  then  appears  as  lord 
of  Lucan  (**  Justic.  RoU,"  34  Ed.  I.  m.  52). 

Coldreyn  {Cooldrinagh^  west  of  Lucan),  with  Aderderg  {Ad$rrig\  and 
other  lands  were  granted  in  1207  to  Adam  de  Hereford,  who  was  also 
lord  of  Leixlip,  adjoining  in  county  Kildare  (Sweetman,  No.  341). 
Cooldrinagh  was  subsequently  held  by  Eichard  Moton,  or  Mocon,  whose 
great-grandson  Angelus,  son  of  Philip  Moton,  had  a  suit  in  reference  to  it 
with  the  prior  of  St.  Wolstan's  ("  Plea  RoU,"  No.  16,  18  Ed.  I.  m.  11  d). 

This  last  group  of  lands  bordered  the  LifiPey.  South  of  these  and 
westward  of  the  previously  named  lands,  about  half  the  country,  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  mountain  district,  belonged  to  the  archbishop.  His 
possessions  here  centred  round  three  leading  manors,  Tallaght,  Clondalkin, 
and  Rathcoole,  with  Brittas  dependent,  and  a  minor  detached  group 
about  Kilsantan  in  the  upper  Dodder  valley.  AU  that  did  not  belong 
to  the  archbishop  it  was  endeavoured  to  preserve  directly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Crown.  Large  grants  in  this  district  were  at  first  made  to  Mac- 
gillamocholmog,  and  to  De  Rideleford.  These,  as  already  mentioned, 
were  resumed  by  the  Crown  by  arrangement  with  the  grantees.  The 
royal  manors  here  formed  five  groups,  Newcastle,  Tasaggard  or 
Saggart,  Esker,  Crumlin,  and  0  Kelly. 

The  name  0  Kelly  I  have  met  only  on  the  Exchequer  Rolls  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  is  apparently  a  survival  of  the  name  of  an 
Irish  tuath.  The  *'  Annals  of  the  Pour  Masters"  contain  references  to 
IJi  Ceallaigh  Cualann  (see  especially  ▲.d.  713  and  915);  and  the 
^'Topographical  Poems"  contain  the  name  C Ceallaigh  as  a  chief  whom 
O'Donovan  (note  445)  places  in  N.W.  Wicklow.  From  the  references  to 
the  manor  on  the  Pipe  Rolls,  it  seems  to  have  lain  south  of  Tallaght, 
along  the  northern  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  stretching  across  the  opening 
of  Glenasmole.  It  included  Killininny,  BallycuUen,  and  Kilmacheth 
("  Pipe  Rolls,"  Nos.  1  and  2). 

1 "  Justic.  RoU,"  34  Ed.  L  m.  40  d.,  60;  "  Plea  RoU,"  No.  68,  m.  9  d. 
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A  name  in  this  district  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  is  Bothircolyn,  with  numerous  yariant  forms, 
Borecoolin,  Borcolen,  &c.  It  seems  to  have  occupied  part  of  the  present 
townland  of  Oldbawn,  as  an  entry  in  "  Liber  Niger  Alan."  (fol.  179, 
orig.)  mentions  it  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Kiltipper,  at  the  opening 
of  Glenasmole.  If  this  townland  derives  its  name  from  the  Boher 
Cualann,  that  road  must  have  gone  south-westward  from  Dublin,  passing, 
perhaps,  through  Ballinascomey  Gap.  South  westward  of  Bothircolyn 
was  the  Balymelise  mentioned  as  given  to  De  Rideleford.  Sometimes 
it  is  written  so  as  to  point  to  the  form  Balachmelise.  It  was,  therefore, 
perhaps,  the  proper  name  of  the  pM9  now  called  Ballinascomey  Gap 
(part  of  which  the  modem  townland  includes),  and  may  thus  point  to 
another  stage  on  the  road  which  gave  name  to  Bothircolyn,  and, 
perhaps,  also  Bohemabreena,  and  Butterfield. 

The  holders  of  land  in  this  district  being  tenants  of  the  manors,  few 
particulars  of  them  appear  on  charter,  or  other  such  rolls  of  the  State. 
Many  of  the  townlands,  however,  preserve  names  which  where  probably 
those  of  their  thirteenth-century  proprietors.  This  is  the  case  with 
Blundelstown,  which  was  held  for  a  time  by  a  Norman  family  named 
Blundel.^  On  the  other  hand  Colmanstown  and  Colganstown,  notwith- 
standing their  present  English  form  represent  Irish  names,  and  may, 
in  old  documents,  be  met  as  Balycolman  or  Balymakcoman,  and 
Balicolgon. 

One  small  group  in  the  centre  of  the  district  seems  to  have  been  held 
directly  of  the  crown — Kilbride  and  the  Naungre  (Ifangor).  In  1295 
Wm.  Comyn  rendered  service  for  them  (Sweetman,  No.  259).  In  1307 
they  were  held  by  Walter  de  Kenley  from  William  fitz  John  de  Galbarry 
at  their  full  value,  £20  yearly  ("  Justic.  Roll,"  36  Ed.  I.  m.  12). 

Returning  to  De  Rideleford's  lands  at  Bre— I  have  said  that  the 
district  westward  from  Bray,  so  far  as  it  was  not  church  land,  had  been, 
under  the  name  of  the  land  of  the  sons  of  Thorldl,  given  to  Walter  de 
Rideleford.  By  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  this  district  had 
been  resumed  by  the  crown,  and  throughout  that  century  is  constantly 
referred  to  under  its  Irish  name  of  Obrun  ( Ut  Briuin),'^ 

During  this  time  it  was,  as  a  royal  manor,  committed  from  time  to  time 
to  Geo&ey  de  Tureville,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
and  others;  while  at  times,  as  in  1235  (see  p.  .173),  the  Irish  inhabitants 
seem  to  have  paid  rent  directly  to  the  Exchequer.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  grants  were  made  of  several  portions  of  the  district. 
William  le  Deveneys,  who  secured  Thomcastle,  received  several  lands 
in  Obrun,  Ralph  le  Marescal  obtained  Balym'corys  {Ballyoor%ui)  the 

1 «  Justiciary  RoU,"  1  £d.  II.  m.  41  d. 

'  Mr.  Sweetanan,  in  hiB  *'  Calendar,"  has  usually  glossed  this  name,  without  any 
reason,  *'  Brownstown."  In  his  fourth  volume  he  has  frequently  omitted  the  name 
altogetiier,  printing  only  **  Brownstown." 

N2 
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extreme  northern  limit  of  the  district ;  and  Wm.  Burnell  and  others  had 
grants  ;^  among  these  was  Eustace  le  Foer,  whose  name  sarviTes  in 
Powerscourt.  Early  in  the  following  century  the  inland  parts  of  the 
district  were  overrun  by  the  O'Tooles.  Their  occupation  seems  to  have 
been,  unlike  that  of  the  Normans,  quite  subversive  of  old  landmarks. 
When,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  again  see  into  the  district,  all  the  old 
names  had  disappeared  except  Powerscourt,  Glencree,  and  the  church 
name  of  Killegar. 

Killegar  is  probably  the  land  which  under  the  name  of  Eillergir  was 
held  of  the  archbishop  by  Nicol.  Taf,  and  was  by  him,  in  1284,  exchanged 
with  the  Templars  for  Balibragan,  county  Louth  ("  Plea  Roll,"  No.  16, 
m.  14).  A  fortunate  exchange  for  the  Taf  family,  as  the  district  was 
soon  afterwards  overrun  by  the  O'Tooles. 

South  of  Brea  was  Rathdoun,  the  seat  of  the  chief,  Macgillamocholmog, 
or  at  least  of  his  descendants.  Kilrotheri  {Kilruddery\  the  northern 
part  of  his  lands,  MacgiLlamocholmog  gave  to  Ricard  de  Felda  and  his  heirs 
subject  to  homage  and  service.  Ricard  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  abbey 
of  Thomas  Court,  subject  to  the  rights  of  his  lord,  which  were  sub- 
sequently given  to  the  abbey  by  Ralph  fitz  John.' 

Southward,  Delgin  {Delgany)  was  held  in  1241  from  the  archbishop, 
by  Henry  Prudum,  or  Prodhome  (**  Lib.  Nig.  Alan.,"  fol.  65). 

Further  south  was  the  district  of  Othee,  Otheth,  or  Othech,  retained 
by  the  crown  as  a  royal  manor.  This  name  seems  to  be  the  '^  Eastern 
TJi  Teigh"  of  the  **  Topographical  Poems,"  placed  by  O'Donovan  in  N.W. 
of  county  Wicklow.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  the  form  Othe,  leading 
Mr.  Sweetman,  in  his  Calendar,  to  gloss  it  ^'  Howth,"  from  which  it  is 
far  distant.  It  included  the  country  round  Newcastle,  Co.  Wicklow, 
dominated  by  that  fortalice.  It  returned  the  considerable  rent  to  the 
Exchequer  of  £56  (Sweetman,  ii.,  p.  548).  In  1290  John  de  Ufford 
petitioned  for  a  grant  of  this  manor.  He  stated  that  the  Irish  inhabited 
it,  holding  of  the  king  at  2d.  an  acre.  He  urged  that  they  often  mis- 
applied and  retained  the  rent,  which  he  undertook  to  pay  if  he  were 
enfeoffed  of  the  land  {Ih,  iii.,  p.  313).  A  part  of  the  land  had  before 
this  been  given  to  William  Bumel. 

The  following  crown  receipts  from  the  district  dealt  with  in  this 
Paper,  appearing  in  the  account  of  the  sheriff  of  county  of  Dublin  on  the 
Pipe  Roll  of  19th  Hen.  III.  (1235),  will  help  to  explain  the  relation  of 
the  crown  to  the  country.     The  sheriff  returned : — 

£36  12    4  of  the  farm  of  Esker  for  the  whole  year. 

4    0    0  of  Lissenikelly. 

31     14  of  the  farm  of  Crumelin. 

4    0    0  of  the  rent  of  Stachgrum  (Staehgunild  elsewhere). 

*  **  Cal.  Pat.  Rot.*'  p.  1,  Nos.  1  and  13 ;  and  **  Pipe  Roll,"  No.  19. 
'<<Reg.  S.  Thorn./'  pp.  160,  149,  179;  the  boundaries  between  these  lands  and 
those  retained  by  the  grantor  are  shown,  ib,  p.  4. 
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marks  of  Erachtomothan.^ 
of  rKil]nynyeii. 
of  Tachflj^gard. 

of  the  farm  of  New  Caatle  Mackynegan. 
of  the  rent  of  the  betaghs  of  Othee,  with  food  at  Christmas 

(eum  cibo  contra  Natale)^  and  with  increase  of  Talachfin, 

and  of  Othee. 
of  the  rent  of  Stachneneuyn,  with  the  mill  there, 
of  the  rent  of  the  betaghs  of  Obrun,  with  food  at  Christmas, 
of  the  rent  of  the  betaghs  of  Ockelly,  with  food  at  Christmas, 

and  with  increase  there,  and  with  BaHyoculan  and  Kyi- 

macheoth,  and  the  land  of  Hamon  Hohauelgan. 
of  Corcach. 

of  rent  of  Dalkeia,  for  a  hawk, 
of  rent  of  the  Manor  of  New  Castle  of  Leuan. 
of  the  mill. 

of  pleas  and  perquisites  there, 
of  com  sold  there. 

of  wool,  cheese,  sheep,  skins,  oxen,  hides  sold  there, 
of  the  pleas  and  perquisites  of  the  manors,  except  those  of 

the  manor  of  Newcastle  Mackynegan,  of  which  Master 

Thomas  de  Crauill  should  answer. 

In  all  £409  yearly  from  the  district. 

New  Castle  Lyonn,  it  here  appears,  was  at  this  time  the  only  Koyal 
manor  ili  the  district  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  King.  Esker, 
Crumlin,  and  Saggart  were  rented  to  middlemen,  while  0  Thee,  0  Brun, 
and  0  KeUy  were  rented  from  the  Crown  by  the  Irish  occupiers. 

The  principal  grantees  held  their  lands  by  military,  or  knight  serrice, 
being  bound  to  furnish  one  armed  horseman  for  each  '*  knight's  fee" 
held,  for  service  on  each  occasion  that  the  royal  forces  were  called  to  the 
field.  Before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  this  liability  had 
been  commuted  for  a  money  payment  of  40^.  for  each  knight's  fee.  The 
following  list  of  sums  levied  for  military  service  due  by  landholders  in 
this  district  is  from  the  Pipe  Roll,  1st  Ed.  I.  (1272). 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,     . .     40«.  for  one  serrice,  of  the  Coylach. 

Walter  de  Bydelysford,  . .     £4  for  two  services,  for  Bre. 

John,  son  of  Dermot,  . .     45«.  for  one  service,  and  the  service  of  one 

Serjeant  on  foot. 
Dundrum,  . .     40«.  for  one  service. 

Rathfeman,  . .     68«.  for  one  service  and  a-half ,  and  the  fifth 

part  of  a  service. 
David  de  St.  Michael,  . .     60«.  for  one  service  and  a-half  of  Bally- 

melyn. 
Stachlorgan,  . .     60«.  for  one  service  and  a-half. 

Balygodman,  . .     6«.  for  the  service  of  one  serjeant  on  foot. 

Douenachbroc,  . .     20«.  for  half  a  service. 

Kylbryde,  . .     5«.  for  the  service  of  one  serjeant  on  foot. 

Stephen  de  Hereford,  . .     20«.  for  half  a  service. 

Adam  de  Bupe,  . .     6«.  for  the  service  of  one  serjeant  on  foot. 

Laur.  Blundell,  . .     bt.  for  the  service  of  one  serjeant  on  foot. 

Dromenath,  . .     40«.  for  one  service. 

Beside  these  there  were  some  lands  held  by  special  tenures.     The 


^  Timothan  or  Timon,  given  soon  afterwards  to  the  archbishop. 
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hawk  to  be  given  annually  by  the  owner  of  Dalkey  was  compounded  for 
by  the  payment  of  half  a  mark ;  John,  son  of  Dennot,  had  to  furnish  two 
otter  skins;  the  rent  for  Eouelach  was  1  lb.  of  pepper;  and  Will. 
Feche  owed  for  Lucan  a  tabour  and  four  pairs  of  furred  gloves.^ 

In  distributing  the  lands  to  the  newcomers  it  is  evident  that  existing 
divisions  were  recognised  as  still  in  force.  Grants  were  made  simply 
naming  the  land  to  be  conferred,  generally  without  any  indication  of  its 
position  or  boundaries.  Clearly  the  people  were  still  on  the  spot  who 
knew  the  old  names,  and  understood  them  as  applied  to  definite  scopes  of 
land.  Boundaries  are  sometimes  stated  in  charters,  when  the  land  given 
was  a  part  only  of  a  denomination.  Disputes  as  to  boundaries  arose 
at  times,  but  were  usually  amicably  arranged  by  reference  to  prescription. 
Thus  an  early  dispute  as  to  the  bounds  of  GlencuUen  was  settled  '*  sicut 
antiquitus  fuisse  in  tempore  Hibemiensium  "  (**  Chart.  S.  Mar.  Ab."  i., 
p.  388). 

The  grantees  of  lands  therefore  appear  not  in  the  character  of 
colonists  or  settlers,  who  had  to  clear  and  lay  out  the  lands  they  received, 
but  as  the  new  proprietors  of  lands  already  fully  settled  and  occupied, 
and  whose  occupants  continued  on  the  lands,  and  retained  their  memories 
and  traditions  with  respect  to  them.  The  nature  of  these  estates  may  be 
gathered  from  a  short  account  of  the  manor  of  Lucan  entered  on  the 
Pipe  Eoll  for  2  Ed.  I.  (1274).  This  estate  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
escheator  on  behalf  of  the  king  for  four  and  a-half  months  in  1273,  from 
the  feast  of  St.  Patrick  to  St.  Peter  ad  vincula.  The  total  receipts  in  this 
time  were  £9  lU.  lOd,  The  largest  item  was  the  rent  of  the  betaghs 
67«.  (besides  9*.  4d.  for  their  work),  com  of  the  demesne  land  50«.,  rents 
of  farmers  7*.  5|(?.,  rents  of  free  tenants  6«.,  rent  of  burgages  (the  people 
of  the  town  of  Lucan)  23«.  Q^d.,  receipts  from  the  mill  17«.  d^d.^  profits 
of  court  3«.  4d. ;  then  the  small  items  of  meadow  18^^.,  pasturage  lOd.^ 
prise  of  ale  2d.y  profits  of  garden  3«.  4d.y  of  dove  cot  6d,,  curtillage  4d. 

Beside  the  grantees  of  land,  and  free  tenants  of  the  yeoman  class, 
chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  towns,  an  important  element 
of  the  new  settlement  is  to  be  found  in  the  scattered  agrictdtural  towns 
of  English  yeomen  settlers  which  soon  sprang  up  through  the  country. 
I  hope  to  devote  at  some  future  time  a  paper  to  the  study  of  these 
towns. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  position  assumed  by  the  chief  of  the 
district  in  the  new  order  of  things.    I  find  no  indication  that  any  inferior 
hief  was  differently  treated  from  the  mass  of  the  people. 

In  former  contributions  to  the  publications  of  the  Society '  I  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  condition  of  the  occupiers  of  land  under  the 

^  One  or  two  of  the  lands  mentioned  here  I  have  not  identified,  and  may  possibly 
not  be  in  this  part  of  the  county. 

^Journal,  1889,  pp.  31-41,  and  1890,  pp.  54-63;  **  Account  Boll  of  Priory  of 
Holy  Trinity,"  pp.  xxi.-xxiv. 
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principal  landlord  in  this  district,  the  archbishop  ;  and  under  the 
proprietor,  perhaps  next  in  importance,  the  prior  of  Christ  Church.  The 
notices  that  exist  as  to  the  tenants  of  lay  owners  are  few  and  incidental. 
The  account  of  Lucan  Manor,  from  the  Pipe  Boll  above,  shows,  howeyer, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  an  obviously  similar  condition  to  that  on  the  Church 
lands.  Other  incidental  notices  justify  us  in  concluding  that  this 
estate  was  typical  of  its  neighbours,  and  that  the  native  agricultural 
population  continued  after  the  Norman  settlement,  occupying  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  land,  and  yielding  to  their  new  Norman  lords  services 
which  took  the  place  of  those  formerly  exacted  by  their  Irish  chief. 


(     176     ) 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  CORPORATION 
OF  ROSS,  COUNTY  WEXFORD.    (Paet  III.) 

By  colonel  PHILIP  D.  VIGORS,  Fellow. 
(Continmd  from  Vol,  11.  (1892),  jwy*  290.) 

1686.    MARCH  26. 
£36  to  be  applotted,  of  which  £8  was  charged  for  a  '*  Ducking  Stoole." 

APRIL  9. 

Thomas  Hewetson,  Esq.,  Captain  of  Dragoons,  sworn  burgess  and  freeman  in  the 
room  of  George  Butler,  Esq.,  deceased. 

1686.     JULY  9. 
Phil  Gamy,  Broguemaker,  sworn  and  admitted  free  of  potwallering  and  his  trade. 

JULY  29. 
Robert  Doyne,  Esq.,  swome  a  Burgess. 

1686.     SEPTEMBER  2. 

Robert  Coleman,  Sarge  weaver,  sworn  Potwaller,  and  admitted  free  of  the 
weavers. 

1686.     SEPTEMBER  16. 

Owen  M^Daniell  sworn  Potwaller,  and  free  of  the  shoemakers. 
Ephraim  Hewett,  do.  and  free  of  the  carpenters. 

Thomas  Willoby,  do.  do. 

1686.     OCTOBER  29. 

''Agreed  that  -p  best  endeavours  be  used  by  y*  Towne  against  Cap°  Iford*s  next 
coming  to  Towne  to  take  a  private  lodging  for  him.  Alsoe  agreed  to  present  the 
8<i  Capn  Math.  Iford  with  his  freedom  in  a  silver  box."  ''Whereas  the  said  Cap^ 
has  propounded  for  evr  of  the  Dragoons  &  men  in  his  troop  per  week  three  shillings 
&  .  .  .  pence  whereof  2*  for  diet  &  washing  &  14^.  for  hay  and  stable  k  in  regard  y* 
Towne  have  a  greater  ...  of  benefit  and  sdvantage  by  y«  s<*  Cap>^  &  his  troope  being 
here :  hee  having  an  estate  near  y«  Towne." 

1686.     SEP.  8  &  NOV.  6. 
John  Winkworth,  Esq.,  Nath.  Steevens,  etc. 

"  Wee  psent  y^  y«  murage  of  ye  Gates  shall  be  taken  as  it  is  mentioned  in  y  old 
Book  fol.  100  explained  as  folio weth : 

Out  of  every  horse  loade  of  turfe  brought  into  y*  gates 

one  tune  no  more. 
Out  of  every  horse  loade  of  firewood  one  stick  of  y* 

midle  size  &  no  more, 
ffor  every  live  cow,  Ox,  Bullock,  Heifer,  brought  to 

be  sold  or  slaughtered  to  y«  market  &  being  so 

sould  or  slaughtered,         .  .  .  .  iij' 

for  every  sheep  alive  or  dead  to  be  sould  in  j*  Market,  b 

for  every  goate,  ..,..» 

for  every  calfe,  •  s  • 

for  every  Hog  or  Porke  val.  6,  .  1 

all  under  y^  value,  .  .  =  ob 

for  every  fresh  bide,    .....  1 
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s 

for  every  piece  of  frisee  yallued  5  bo  rateably  more  or  leas,    1 

for  eyery  sett  or  Shag  Rugg,               ...  ij^ 
for  eyery  gallon  of  honey  containing  2  pottles  psent  measure,  s  ob 

for  every  stone  of  Tallow,        .                                     .  b  ob 

for  every  stone  of  flocks,                                  .  =  ob 

for  every  stone  of  wool,           ....  1 

for  every  stone  of  feathers,       .  =  ob 

for  every  horse  sould  of  five  pounds  vallue,  vj<> 

for  every  Garron,         .....  iij<* 

for  every  horse  loade  of  coles,              ...  1 

for  every  horse  loade  of  ground  Bark  in  a  truckle        .  1  ob 

for  every  horse  loade  of  Bark  unground  in  a  truckle,  1 

for  every  slide  can*  loade  of  Bark,       ...  ob 
for  all  other  goods  not  formerly  rated  i^  out  of  every 

Pound  vallue,        .....  iiij<i 

2.  "Wee  psent  y*  y*  soveraigne  shall  have  y«  choice  fish  or  strap  out  of  every 
forreyners  boate  that  brings  fish  taken  at  sea  to  be  sould  w^i'out  paying  for  it. 


for  every  horse  load  of  tymber,  lathes,  boords,  oares, 
barrell  staves,  hoopes,  &  pannells,  ij<^.,  or  one  out 
of  every  dozen  at  y*  owner's  choice, 

for  every  pott  of  Butter, 

for  every  Tub  or  Cask  of  Butter, 

for  every  fleeck  of  Bacon, 

for  every  Meash  of  Herrings, 

for  every  horse  load  of  goods  not  formerly  rated, 


ij- 
»ob 
1 

ob 

•  •  •  J 


3.  Wee  psent  y*  y«  toll  of  y«  before  (41)  was  one  pottle  out  of  every  barrell  of 
Come  &  Graine  which  wee  think  fitt  to  be  continued  still  &  so  rateable  more  or  lease. 

4   We  psent  y*  y*  duties  for  standing  in  y«  market  shall  be  taken  as  foUoweth  : — 

for  every  stranger  standing  in  y*  market  every  Market 

day,  ...•••  iij<* 

for  everyone  living  "w***in  y«  towne  not  free  of  pot- 

walUng,    ......  1 

5.  Wee  psent  that  noe  rumps  or  leggs  shall  be  taken. 

6.  Wee  psent  y'  y«  necks  of  y*  beeves  shall  be  given  to  y*  poor  of  y*  parish. 

•  •••••• 

Wee  psent  that  there  is  a  Market  house  much  wanting  in  this  Towne  &  y^  y* 
Soveraigne  Burgesses  &  y*  8<*  six  psons  do  consider  a  speedy  way  of  building 
one  &  of  y*  place  where  it  shall  be  built  &  w^  money  will  build  y*  same  &  how 
y*  money  shall  be  nn>ed. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  . 

We  psent  y*  y*  antient  duty  of  y*  feny  of  Ross  was  one  halfpenny  for  every  man  or 
woman,  one  penny  for  every  horse,  cow,  or  bullock,  one  farthing  for  every 
sheep  or  goat,  for  every  stone  of  wooll  one  farthing,  for  every  barrell  A 
com  one  halfpenny.  Wee  psent  y^  y*  fenyman  shall  take  no  more  for  y* 
future. 

•  •••*.• 

We  psent  y^  every  Soveraigne  shall  have  forty  pounds  per  ann.  Sallary  out  of  y« 

Towne  Revenue  &  paid  by  y«  Trer  or  Bayliffe  Receevir. 
Wee  psent  y^  all  freemen  y^  live  not  in  Towne  &  pay  not  scott  and  lott  shall  pay 

morrage  of  ye  gates  and  key  customes  as  forreigners  except  those  of  Waterford 

yt  give  y*  like  freedom  to  Ross  &  excepting  y^  attumeyes  of  y*  Court. 
Wee  psent  y^  no  goods  of  Dwellers  abroad  be  admitted  to  lodge  on  y*  Eeves  of  Ro.-^s 

passing  forty  eight  hours  unless  it  be  when  they  are  just  loading  it  aooard  shipp 

or  discharging  it  upon  forfeiture  of  one  half  penny  every  barrell  of  beefe,  one 

farthing  for  evetj  cask  of  butter  and  all  other  goods  Zd.  p  tunn  p  diem  & 

freeman  inhabit  m  halfe  y*  vallue  &  double  y*  time. 
Wee  psent  y*  y«  new  Key  be  paved  &  kept  cleare  from  saw  pitts  by  y*  care  of  y* 

Soveraigne. 
Wee  psent  y^  every  inhabitant  having  title  by  byrth,  marriage  or  service  y^  shall  be 

made  free  of  y'  guild  shall  pay  13«.  Ad.  (viz.)  2«.  6d.  to  y«  Towne  Gierke,  lOd. 

to  yc  Sergt  at  Mace  &  10«.  to  ye  Corporate)!!  Revenue  &  noe  more. 
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Wee  psent  y'  all  proclamatt!>nB,  bonds  &  other  papers  and  writings  relating  to  y*^ 
Corporat{5h  be  put  into  y*  Common  chest  {&  not  left  in  y*  Soveraign*  hands) 
and  that  there  be  three  locks  to  y*  s^  chest  y«  Key  of  one  to  remain  with  y* 
SoV"  another  w**»  y*  Capitall  Burgessefor  ye  Burgesses  &  y«  other  w**>  y*  Town 
Clk. 

Wee  psent  y^  y*  Antient  Markett  place  for  seUing  &  buying  of  Cattle  in  y*  a^  Towne 
was  y*  plain  in  y*  Markett  street  westward  of  Boone  hall  w^^  wee  psent  to  be 
y«  markett  place  for  y«  ei^  cattle  for  y  future. 

Wee  psent  y*  y«  Towne  Revenue  be  reoed  by  a  TKrer  or  the  Bayliffe  ReceeTir  for 

y«  time  being  as  the  SoTeraigne  &  Burgesses  shall  think  fit. 
Wee  psent  y'  y«  Governm'  of  Jesus   or  S*  Saviours  Hospitall  was  antiently  by  a 

Master  at  y*  appointment  of  y*  Sou<^  &  Burgesses. 
Wee  find  y*  custome  was  y^  where  y*  hide  &  tallow  mentioned  in  murage  of  y* 

gates  was  not  found  y^  y*  carkage  was  to  pay  two  pence. 
Wee  psent  y^  there  shall  be   a  Lord  of  Cogg  as  antiently  in   y«  s"*  Towne  and 

yt  a  Lord  of  Cogg  shall  be  appointed  this  yeare  according  to  y^  antient 

Custome. 
Wee  psent  y^  every  horse  load  of  goods  y^  will  be  brought  into  y<  libties  to  be  sould 

shall  pay  murrage  of  y*  gates. 
Wee  psent  that  there  are  both  posts  &  rings  wanting  upon  y*  old  &  new  key  &  y^ 

noe  ships  shall  put  any  ropes  or  moreings  a  cross  y«  key  of  Commucaton  &  y*  y* 

Sou™  shall  cause  y*  s'  posts  &  rings  to  be  put  up. 
Wee  psent  y^  y*  Bayliffes  of  y«  ai^  Towne  &  y«  officers  &  attumeys  of  y«  Bayliffea 

Coiirt  shall  take  but  half  y*  fees  taken  by  the  table  of  fees  in  y«  Sou™*  Court. 

All  which  wee  submitt  to  be  confirmed  according  to  law  &  y*  antient  custome  of 
ye  said  corporaton. 

Returned  the  6th  Not.  1686. 

Rich.  Butler,  Henry  N^per,  John  Winckworth,  Nath.  Steevens,  Samuell  Pitt, 
Natt.  Quame,  Patt  White,  Henry  White,  John  Barnes,  Peter  Ruth,  Aiub.  Novell, 
Nich.  Healy,  George  Auber,  Gregoiy  Ffrench,  Tho.  Tonge,  Amb.  Sutton,  ManuB 
Browne,  Robt.  Bevereux,  John  £lly,  Samuell  Bett. 

Petition  of  Mrs.  Whitson  being  auncient  &  the  relict  of  a  Burgess  &  Sov^  of  the 
Towne 

1686.    MARCH  11. 

**  'i  hat  whereas  the  late  going  Judge  of  Assize  Judge  Nugent  at  his  going  thro  this 
Towne  &  being  one  of  the  Privy  Councell  did  Fignifie  y^  it  was  his  Maties  pleasure 
to  issue  his  writts  of  Quo  Warranto  to  Corporatons  in  this  Kingdome  &  therefore 
desired  of  the  b^  Sou'°*  and  Burgesses  to  know  w'  they  would  doe  concerning  their 
charter.  Whether  they  were  willing  to  siirrender  rather  than  stand  it  out  that  he 
might  give  account  thereof  to  his  Exc^  y«  L**  Deputy  &  withal  was  pleased  to  advise  y* 
he  thought  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  y*  Corporaton  to  make  a  free  surrender 
than  otherwise,  and  y^  such  surrender  should  be  nothing  prejudicial  to  leasses  grants 
lessees  &  tenants  of  y*  Corporaton  such  being  provided  for  by  y«  government  to  b6 
p  .  .  .  &  confirmed  espetially  where  sunenders  were  made.  It  M'as  therefore  agreed  by 
the  s<*  Sou™  &  Burg"  to  put  the  question  particularly  to  all  there  whether  they  were 
willing  to  surrender  their  charter  &  the  same  being  so  putt  it  was  expressly  declared 
one  by  one  that  they  were  willing  to  said  surrender  of  their  charter  to  his  Maties  use 
&  alsoe  thereupon  ordered  by  y«  6<*  Sou™  &  Burg«"  to  assemble  the  freemen  in  the 
Theolsell  of  the  said  Towne  this  day  seaven  night  to  take  their  votes  in  tho  same  &  that 
the  s<^  Recorder  doe  now  at  his  going  to  Kilkenny  Assizes  sigoifie  to  his  L**ship  soe 
much." 

Present  at  said  Assembly : — Nath.  Quame,  Esq.,  Sov"  ;  Robert  Doyne,  Esq., 
Recorder ;  Theodore  Wilkins,  C.B. ;  John  Winkworth ;  Nath.  Steevens ;  Sam*  Pitt ; 
Henry  Napper ;  Patrick  Lambert,  Esq. ;  Edward  Smith  ;  William  Williams ;  Thos. 
Hide ;  John  EUy ;  Tho.  Craford ;  Patr.  White ;  Burgesses. 

AssBMRLT,  25  Makch,  1687. 

(In  the  Tholsel,  by  Nath.  Quame,  Sov".,  etc.,  etc.) 

"  Mem.  that  it  was  then  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  said  Sov™  Burg"  & 
freemen  in  a  Comon  Hall  assembled  according  to  the  last  Act  uf  Assembly  held  11^ 
March,  nemine  contradicente  to  make  a  surrender  to  his  Matie  of  y'  Charters." 

Address  to  the  Earl  of  Tirconnell,  L.L. 
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1687.  MAY  20. 

*' Caesar  Colclough  Gen.  Coll'  of  Kilkenny  &  having  a  title  to  freedom  by  his 
marriage  to  M".  Tooey  a  Bnrgeflsefl  daughter  k  in  regard  of  his  capacity  to  do  for  y* 
interest  of  the  Towne  he  presented  with  his  freedom  gratis.'*    Bwom. 

AUG.  18. 

The  Hon.  James  Nugent,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
he  presented  with  his  freedom  A  Burgessship  in  a  silver  box  value  twenty  shillingp  cr 
thereabouts. 

Ordered  ''  that  Mr.  Wellman  k  those  complaining  for  hard  taxes  be  one  of  y'  ni'Zt 
Jury  of  tax  after  such  hardships  in  order  to  prevailc  fory<  Remedies  there.'* 

1683. 
Rent  Roll  of  the  Corporation  for  1683  [p.  274]. 

1687.     OCT.  21. 

Ambrose  Sutton  elected  by  a  majority  to  be  the  New  Town  Clerk  under  the  in- 
tended New  Charter,  the  defeated  candidate  was  James  Butler. 

DEC.  21. 

Ordered  that  lodgings  be  provided  for  Lieut.  Oneale  &  Comet  Mik  Bagott  of  the 
Dragoons. 

1687.     FEB.  13. 

Agreed  that  all  y«  Burgesses  with  the  Townsmen  &  In^its  doe  meet  y*  new  Charter 
at  V*  bounds  of  y«  Libties  in  as  splendid  manner  as  may  be  at  his  coming  from 
Dublin. 

1687.     MARCH  9. 

Williani  Costally,  Sergeant  at  mace. 
Nathaniel  Steevens,  sworn  Deputy  Mayor. 

Petition  of  Henry  Long  of  Londonderry. 

"That  your  Pet**  hath  occasion  to  trade  to  Bristol  whereof  the  freemen  of  this 
Corporation  are  free  and  therefore  is  desirous  to  come  free  of  this  Corporation  and  to 
pay  a  guinea  to  the  Corporation  for  the  same  not  intending  to  make  use  of  his  freedome 
in  this  Towne  until  he  shall  come  to  reside  here."     May  it  therefore,  &c. 

Ordered  "  that  when  the  Pet'  comes  with  his  family  to  reside  in  the  Towne  he  shall 
be  admitted  free  upon  such  terms  as  he  &  the  Corporation  shall  agree  upon." 

1687.    March  13. 

Mem**""*  that  upon  the  12t»>  day  of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1687,  and  in 
the  4^^  year  of  the  raign  of  our  Soveraigne  Lord  James  the  Second  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  of  England,  Scotland,  firance  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.^ 
Patrick  White,  Esq.,  Mayor,  Luke  Dormer,  Esq.,  Recorder,  Thomas  Crawford,  Esq., 
David  Wadding,  Merch^,  Burgesses,  Quartermaster  George  Deunee,  M'  Marcus 
Browne,  one  of  the  Constables  of  the  Staple,  M*^  Joseph  Hooper,  M'  John  Ely,  M' 
William  Rafter,  M'  Michael  Smith,  W"  Costally,  Serg*-at-Mace,  went  by  Und  to  the 
Tower  of  Rossa*  Tower  of  Hooke  to  claim  the  Corporaton  right  to  the  said  Tower, 
aiid  seyen  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  said  Town  of  New  Rosse,  but  did  not  disturb 
any  mans  possession  and  went  up  a  long  to  the  lump  on  top  of  the  said  Tower.  The 
mace  bearer  with  his  mace  and  the  Mayor  with  his  Rodd  and  declared  to  the  people 
thereabouts  the  intention  of  their  coming  and  that  within  half  an  hour  after  Patrick 
L»mbert,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Burgesses  and  David  Sutton,  Deputy  Towne  Gierke 
accompanied  with  M'  Thomas  Loftus  son  &  heire  of  Sir  Nicholas  tioftus  mett  with  the 
suid  Mayor  and  his  company  within  half  a  mile  to  the  said  Tower.  And  Thomas 
White  water  baylifPe  with  his  mace  Thomas  Butler  &  Patrick  Doyle  bayliffes,  Thomas 
Cheevers,  Pylott,  Thomas  Cahell,  Laughlin  Cahell,  W»  Hartwell,  James  M*Shane, 
Nicholas  Hay,  John  Ffenix  d  .  .  .  wait  by  water  with  coUours  flying  along  to  Redmonds 
Hall  to  proclaim  theire  right  and  priviledge  of  the  Corporaton  to  the  river  from 
Enisteage  to  the  said  Tower. 
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Bweat-hoose,  near  Eglish,  County  Tyrone. — About  one  mile  from 
Eglisli  and  five  from  Dungannon,  on  the  farm  of  a  man  named  M^Mullin, 
there  is  an  exceedingly  well-preserved  Irish  sweat-house.  It  is  situated 
in  a  comer  of  a  small  field  where  a  stream  of  water  and  a  high  ditch 
meet  to  form  an  acute  angle.  The  sweat-house  is  close  to  and  partly 
within  the  ditch,  from  which,  at  first,  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished,  as 
both  are  covered  with  grass  and  brambles.  The  building  is  circular, 
but  while  the  diameter  from  the  door  to  the  opposite  wall  is  4  feet 
6  inches,  another  diameter,  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  is  5  feet 
1  inch.  The  walls,  5  feet  high,  are  built  of  dry  stones.  They  are  per- 
pendicular  till  the  last  course,  which  is  projected  inwards  about  3  inches. 
The  roof  is  formed  by  placing  three  long  flag-shaped  stones  from  wall  to 
wall  at  right  angles  to  the  greater  diameter,  each  about  9  inches  from  the 
other.  The  intervening  spaces  are  filled  up  with  smaller  stones,  except 
that,  in  one  place,  there  is  a  triangular  opening,  13  inches  by  9  inches, 
for  a  flue.  At  this  place  the  roof  is  5  feet  6  inches  high.  The  doorway 
is  formed  by  one  horizontal  and  two  upright  stones,  which  are  splayed  a 
little  towards  the  outside.  The  inside  and  narrower  dimensions  of  the 
opening  are: — Width  at  top,  1  foot  7  inches;  at  bottom,  1  foot  8^^  inches; 
height,  2  feet  2  inches.  The  width  outside  is  4  inches  more  than  inside. 
Some  parts  of  the  roof  inside  are  still  covered  with  soot. 

I  have  been  informed  by  parties  who  saw  the  bath  used,  that  the 
sweat-house  is  first  thoroughly  heated  by  a  turf  fire.  The  fire  is  then 
removed,  and  a  large  sod  or  "  scrah,"  as  it  is  called,  placed  on  the  floor 
in  order  that  the  patient  may  not  run  the  risk  of  burning  his  feet.  "He 
then  undresses  and  creeps  in  on  all  fours,  and  the  attendant  holds  a  cloth 
before  the  entrance  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  cold  air.  After  the  patient 
has  been  thoroughly  sweated,  he  comes  out  and  jumps  into  a  pool  of 
water  formed  by  damming  up  the  neighbouring  stream.  Then  he  is 
rubbed  with  a  coarse  cloth,  and  dressed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  prevent 
him  catching  cold.  Generally  more  than  one  used  the  house  at  the  same 
time,  as  there  was  a  superstitious  feeling  against  getting  sweated  alone. 
This  Irish  bath  is  supposed  to  be  an  effectual  cure  for  rheumatic  pains. — 
W.  T.  Latimer,  B.A. 

Bathmichael,  Co.  Dublin. — I  was  shocked  to  find  that  this  picturesque 
old  site  has  been  recently  *'  adorned  "  with  one  of  those  lofty  coped  walls 
dear  to  local  authorities  and  hateful  to  all  civilised  men.  Bad  as  is  the 
permanent  eyesore  of  such  a  structure,  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  arch- 
seology  that  two  of  the  fragments  of  carved  stone  with  fish  bone  markings 
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have  been  removed  from  the  graveyard  and  built  into  the  wall  to  form 
steps  where  the  pattern  will  soon  vauiish.  The  broken  font  or  hulhuny 
sank  in  the  ground  near  the  gate,  has  been  dug  up,  and  I  could  find  no 
trace  of  it  anywhere. 

As  Bathmichael  is  vested  as  a  national  monument  some  steps  could  be 
taken  by  the  Board  of  Works ;  at  any  rate,  to  remove  the  stones  from  the 
position  of  cei-tain  destruction  to  which  the  enlightened  action  of  the 
authorities  exposes  them  at  present. — Thomas  J.  Westbopp,  Fellow. 


Report  of  Hon.  Secretary  for  Co.  Limerick— I  have  little  to  report 
except  as  to  the  ancient  buildings  at  Adare,  in  my  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. The  Augustinian  abbey,  the  church  of  which  is  now  the  parish 
church  of  Adare,  has  been  for  many  years  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  in 
consequence  of  flooding.  The  works  necessary  to  remedy  this,  though 
not  yet  quite  finished,  have  already  had  a  most  satisfactory  effect,  and 
will,  when  perfected,  I  think  effectually  prevent  the  flooding  of  the 
church.  This  is  very  satisfactory,  as  I  really  feared  that,  if  matters  were 
much  longer  left  as  they  were,  the  foundations  would  be  permanently 
injured,  and  the  stability  of  such  an  old  and  heavy  building  seriously 
endangered . 

I  have  also  to  thank  the  Bev.  L.  H.  O'Brien,  who  is  a  member  of  our 
Society,  for  having  got  the  ivy  on  the  church  cut  back  much  farther  than 
had  formerly  been  done,  which  is  a  very  great  improvement,  as  the  very  ' 
finely  sculptured  cornice  at  the  south  side  of  the  aisle,  which  was  so 
entirely  covered  that  few,  even  of  the  congregation,  knew  of  its  existence, 
is  now  exposed  to  view. 

I  send  two  photographs  of  the  church  from  the  south-west,  one  taken 
since  the  ivy  was  last  cut,  and  the  other  shortly  after  it  was  cut 
before,  which  show  the  great  difiPerence.  I  also  send  proof-slips  of 
photographs  of  the  cornice,  the  battlement  over  which  is  modem, 
showing  the  sculptures,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  are  early  fifteenth- 
century  work.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  an  opinion 
on  them,  as  they  were  entirely  covered  on  the  occasions  of  the  two 
excursions  of  our  Society,  and  they  are  not  noticed  in  any  description  I 
have  seen  of  the  building. 

The  sculptures  consist  of  bosses  in  the  hollow  moulding,  and  represent 
alternately  conventional  foliage  or  floral  designs  and  animals,  except  the 
one  next  the  south-west  angle,  over  the  modern  porch,  which  is  a 
remarkably  well-cut  human  head,  with  a  moustache  and  short  curly 
beard,  and  having  a  twisted  fillet  round  the  forehead,  just  such  as  is 
seen  on  the  helmet  in  heraldic  sculptures.  Proceeding  towards  the  east 
the  next  alternate  boss  is  a  boar  lying  down,  ducally  gorged  and  chained 
with  a  square-linked  chain.  The  tusks,  snout,  and  hoofs  are  plainly 
those  of  a  boar,  but  the  tail  is  rather  unusual.  It  is  twisted  in  between 
the  legs,  up  the  flank,  and  over  the  back,  and  has  a  foliated  termination. 
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The  next  animal,  also  lying  down,  I  am  not  sure  of.  It  is  quite  perfect 
and  well  cut.  Some  have  thought  it  a  bull,  but  I  cannot  make  out 
horns,  and  its  feet  look  rather  to  have  claws  than  hoofs.  It  may  be  a 
wolf.  The  tail  is  a  *' brush,"  and  the  fore  part  has  curly  hair.  The 
second  next  boss  has  unfortunately  been  removed  to  make  way  for  a 
down-pipe,  unless  there  may  have  been  originally  a  gargoyle  there.  The 
next  animal  may  be  shortly  described  as  a  lion  cou  chant,  guardant, 
crowned.  The  second  next  boss  is  an  eagle  ducally  gorged.  It  is  not  the 
heraldic  spread-eagle,  but  a  spirited  representation  of  the  bird  in  a  natural 
attitude.  The  next  boss  to  this  is  a  regular  heraldic  ten-leaved  rose,  seeded ; 
and  the  last,  next  the  south-east  angle,  is  foliage,  breaking  the  succession 
of  alternate  animals.  There  are  four  more  bosses  in  the  cornice  which 
runs  across  both  gables,  one  on  each  side  of  the  windows  in  east  and 
west  ends,  which  all  consist  of  foliage.  This  cornice  is,  as  I  said  before, 
quite  perfect,  and  beautifully  sculptured,  as  will  be  readily  seen  from 
the  photographs,  which  are  so  distinct  as  to  bear  a  magnifying  glass,  and, 
in  fact,  I  could  see  details  in  them  with  one  quite  as  well  as  I  could  in 
the  originals  with  a  binocular. 

This  and  all  the  photos  which  I  send  have  been  done  by  Mr.  D.  Collins, 
a  working  mason  in  Adare.  He  took  the  greatest  possible  pains  in  doing 
this  cornice  for  me,  having  watched  the  light  so  as  to  show  the  details  of 
the  sculptures  clear  from  the  shadow  of  the  cornice.  This  he  could  not 
do  well  when  first  the  ivy  was  removed,  as  the  sun  was  then  too  far 
west  before  it  was  low  enough.  However,  by  patient  waiting  and 
watching,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  photograph  of  which,  for 
clearness  and  accuracy  of  detail,  I  think  any  one  may  be  proud. 

I  also  send  a  photograph  of  the  entrance  to  the  gate  tower  of  the 
court  of  the  abbey,  which  shows  the  arms  of  both  the  Eildare  and 
Desmond  branches  of  the  Geraldines.  Until  the  ivy  was  cut  and  cleared 
from  those  escutcheons  the  whole  thing  was  nothing  but  a  big  ivy  bush. 
The  photograph  is  a  remarkably  clear  one,  and  the  original  stone  sockets 
in  which  the  tops  of  the  heel-posts  of  the  gates  of  the  inner  arch  of  the 
tower  turned,  can  be  seen  quite  distinctly,  though  in  very  great  shade. 
Mr.  Collins  also  took  great  pains  vrith  this,  in  getting  the  Hght  at  just 
such  an  angle  as  would  most  distinctly  show  the  ermine  field  of  the 
Desmond  arms ;  and  so  successful  was  he  that  it  also  shows  distinctly  the 
adhering  rootlets  of  the  removed  ivy. 

I  think  this  gateway  is  now  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the  building. 
The  arms,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  show  that  Thomas,  seventh  Earl  of 
Kildare,  and  his  wife  Joan,  daughter  of  James,  seventh  Earl  of  Desmond, 
were  benefactors  of  this  abbey,  as  they  were  of  the  Franciscan  friary, 
and  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  aisle  was  added  in  their  time. 

The  sculptures  which  I  have  described,  and  the  windows,  especially 
the  west  window,  shown  in  the  photographs,  point  to  the  fifteenth 
century  as  their  date. 
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I  may  mention  there  is  an  interior  cornice,  corresponding  to  the  ex- 
terior one,  hut  smaller,  hut  from  want  of  light  I  have  not  heen  able  to 
get  a  photograph,  or  even  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  exact  suhjects  of 
the  hosses  on  it.  The  interior  moulding  of  the  east  window  is  supported 
by  two  angels,  carved  in  relief  on  the  splay  at  the  springing  of  the  arch. 
The  hard,  grey,  un stratified  limestone  of  the  neighbourhood  is  used 
throughout. 

I  would  wish  much  to  have  the  opinion  of  some  good  authority  as  to 
the  prohahle  date  of  this  aisle,  as  I  think  it  must  be  over  a  century  later 
than  that  given  for  the  foundation  of  the  abhey,  viz.  1317. 

The  Trinitarian  priory,  now  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  was  in  even 
a  worse  state  from  ivy.  The  massive  tower,  almost  the  only  part  of  the 
original  building  left,  was  dreadfully  disfigured  by  it,  the  beautiful  and 
very  characteristic  battlements  were  not  only  entirely  covered  up  and 
concealed  from  view,  but  were  in  considerable  danger.  They  are  very 
lofty,  and  only  10  inches  thick,  and  were  not  only  entirely  covered 
with  ivy,  but  had  great  bushes  of  it  growing  far  over  their  tops,  which, 
if  caught  by  the  wind  in  a  storm,  would  be  very  likely  to  bring  them 
down.  The  entire  south  front  of  the  tower,  and  most  of  the  east  side, 
were  covered  with  ivy,  projecting  2  or  3  feet  from  the  walls,  and 
entirely  concealing  all  the  lights. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Flanagan,  p.p.,  in  the  kindest  possible  way,  immediately, 
on  my  speaking  to  him  on  the  subject,  asked  me  to  point  out  what  I 
wished  to  have  done,  and  took  very  great  pains  and  trouble  to  get  it 
done,  a  man  having  to  be  let  down  in  a  chair  from  the  top  to  remove  the 
ivy  down  to  the  spring  of  the  battlements,  which  now  throw  out  clearly 
against  the  sky  their  very  beautiful  and  characteristic  outlines,  so  similar 
to  those  of  Jerpoint. 

I  hoped  to  be  able  to  send  photographs  of  this  also,  showing  it  before 
and  after  the  cutting  of  the  ivy,  but  Mr.  Collins  has  been  very  busy  for 
some  time  back,  and  is  now  unwell,  so  I  fear  I  must  send  this  report  in 
without  them. 

It  would  be  a  great  matter  if  all  those  having  the  ownership  or  care 
of  ancient  buildings  would  act  in  the  same  enlightened  manner  as  Mr. 
O'Brien  and  Mr.  Flanagan,  and  keep  the  growth  of  ivy  under  proper 
restraint.  Influence  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  them  by  members  of 
our  Society,  and  they  should  be  supported  in  their  action.  Both  the 
above-named  gentlemen  assured  me  that  they  had  been  blamed — one 
used  the  expression  •'  abused^' — for  removing  the  ivy. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  Franciscan  friary  in  the  demesne,  but 
that  it  is,  by  Lord  Dunraven's  orders,  as  carefully  looked  after  as  usual. 
Any  little  bit  of  pointing  required,  or  securing  loose  stones,  is  done 
immediately  on  its  necessity  being  perceived. 

I  would  now  venture  to  suggest  that  the  R. S.A.I,  should  use  its 
influence  to  get  the  Ordnance  Survey  to  make  accurate  enlarged  plans  of 
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all  ancient  buildings  as  they  come  to  them.  Such  plans  would  be  a 
very  valuable  record.  There  are  great  numbers  of  most  interesting 
buildings  of  which  no  ground  plans  have  ever  been  made. 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  work  connected  with  the  drainage 
of  the  site  of  the  Augustinian  Abbey  has  been  completed.  It  has  been 
done  entirely  by  Lord  Dunraven's  agent,  Mr.  ^.  Fitz  Gerald,  who 
carried  out  everything  suggested  by  me  as  necessary.  He  has  acted  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner  throughout  the  entire  of  the  past  winter, 
and  from  the  thorough  and  substantial  manner  in  which  everything 
has  been  done,  it  is  likely  to  continue  effective  for  very  many  years 
to  come.  —  Geobqe  J.  Hewson,  Fellow^  Local  Son.  Secretary  for  Co. 
Limerick, 


Mr.  Mac  Sitchie's  Notes  on  the  word  <  Sidh.' — I  have  read  with 
interest  Mr.  Mac  Ritchie's  notes  on  the  word  tidh.  As  the  writer  of  the 
notice  of  Silva  Oadeliea  referred  to,  I  hasten  to  admit  that  the  passage 
to  which  Mr.  Mac  Ritchie  takes  exception  errs  by  over-statement.  The 
references  to  the  tfu^As,  taken  by  themselves,  do  not  afford  abundant 
evidence  in  support  of  Mr.  O'Beime  Crowe's  view,  that  the  word 
signified  a  burial-place.  But  when  so  writing,  I  no  doubt  read  into  the 
passages  in  Silva  Oadeliea  opinions  formed  on  other  grounds.  My  notice 
of  that  important  work  did  not  aim  at  being  a  critical  review,  but  merely 
an  advertisement  of  the  matters  of  archaeological  interest  to  be  found  in 
its  pages.  I  still  think  that  the  accounts  given  therein  of  the  iidk^  are 
more  conformable  to  Professor  Rhys'  view  that  the  sidh  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  entrance  to  the  under-world — Hades — rather  than  to  Mr. 
MacBitchie's  mound-dwelling  theory.  Existence  in  the  sidh  is  shadowy, 
phantom-like,  and  removed  from  every-day  life.  This,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  MacBitchie's  reading  of  the  story,  is,  I  think,  strongly  marked 
in  the  story  of  sidh  of  Aedh  at  Assaroe.  Derg  has  gone  to  live 
with  his  mother's  people,  the  Tuatha  d6  Danann  in  the  sidh.  He 
speaks  of  the  Fianna  as  past  away,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Caeilte  himself  has  survived  the  Fianna,  having  lived  past  his  time  in  a 
sidh.  Caeilte  questions  Derg :  "  *  And  how  goes  thy  life  with  thy  mother's 
people:  the  Tuatha  d6  Danann  in  sidh  Aedha?'  The  young  man 
answered :  *  Whether  of  meat  or  raiment  no  item  is  wanting  to  us  there 
and  yet :  Legaime  lioon,  Semenn  sacaire,  and  Beg  that  was  gilla  to  the 
hromhacsy  which  three  had  the  worst  life  of  any  that  were  in  the  Fianna — 
I  had  rather  live  their  life  than  that  which  I  lead  in  the  sidh.^  <  Solitary 
as  thou  huntest  to  day,'  said  Caeilte  .  .  .  '  I  have  seen  thee  escorted  with 
a  great  company.  .  .  .' "  Caeilte  then  continues,  in  verse :  '^  Derg,  thou 
art  parted  from  thy  Fianna  companions  of  thy  chase ;  but  art  thou  well 
versed  in  their  various  deaths  by  violence?"     "Well  versed  am  I  [he 
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replies]  in  all  the  places  where  they  fell ;  for  though  my  gentle  hound 
[and  myself]  dwell  in  the  iidh,  yet  my  mind  is  hent  on  the  Fianna." 

In  drawing  attention  to  the  far-off,  under-world  feeling  of  this  passage, 
I  dwelt,  perhaps,  too  exclusively  on  one  side  of  the  story,  as  Mr. 
Mac  Ritchie  does  on  the  other,  in  which  Gaeilte  is  invited  into  the  aidh, 
and  aids  the  sidh-folk  in  their  war  against  the  forces  of  Lir  of  Sfdh 
Finnachaidh.  But  as  regards  the  point  Mr.  Mac  Hitch ie  makes  that 
the  Bidh-t6\k  are  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  violent  death  at  the  hands  of 
their  enemies,  I  would  suggest  that  this  is  simply  a  folk-tale  dramati- 
sation of  the  life  in  the  atdh.  In  Olympus  the  immortal  and  mortal  was 
somewhat  mixed,  and  the  gods  themselves,  not  excepting  Ares,  were 
sometimes  wounded  of  mortals.  Ajid,  concerning  the  general  question 
of  the  sldh-folk,  the  passages  cited  hy  the  late  Mr.  O'ficirne  Crowe  in 
support  of  his  views  must  he  taken  into  account. — See  his  '^  Daim 
liacc,"  and  notes  2  and  15  to  ''Tain  Bo  Praich,''  Todd  Lectures, 
R.I.A.,  vol.  i. 

As  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  sidh,  touching  which  Mr. 
Mac  Ritchie's  notes  are  of  much  interest,  my  acquaintance  with  G-aelic 
and  philology  is  too  slender  to  allow  me  to  offer  an  opinion.  But  what- 
ever may  have  heen  its  primary  signification,  and  whether  hy  derived  use, 
transference  of  idea,  or  otherwise,  there  is  positive  evidence  that  it  was 
applied  to  grave-mounds,  though  prohahly  not  exclusively.  Much  of  the 
confusion  that  exists  on  this  and  other  points  is,  I  would  suggest,  trace- 
able to  the  fact  that  two  separate  lines  of  tradition  are  preserved  in 
oar  manuscripts — one,  that  handed  down  by  the  professional  historians, 
and  more  or  less  historical  in  form ;  the  other,  the  floating  mass  of  folk- 
lore, growing  and  changing,  at  least  in  incident,  from  generation  to 
generation. 

The  case  of  Brugh^  which,  by  the  way,  is  never  called  Brugh-na- 
Boinne  in  ancient  MSS.,  but  simply  Brugh^  illustrates  this  two-fold 
tradition. 

In  the  earliest  account  we  have,  Brugh  is  a  cemetery.  In  the  tract  on 
the  cemeteries  (LH.),  Brugh  is  given  with  Cruachan^  Tailtin^  &c.,  as  one 
of  the  chief  cemeteries  before  the  Faith.  The  prose- writer  quotes  as  an 
authority  O'Hartagain's  poem,  in  which  the  names  of  the  principal 
persons  interred  at  Brugh  are  given.  This  poem,  and  a  similar  one 
by  Mac  Nia,  are  the  authorities  given  for  the  prose  lists  of  monuments 
at  Brugh,  in  the  ''Book  of  Ballymote."  In  these  early  references 
Brugh  is  not,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  used  at  all  in  the  sense  of  a  Sidhrugj 
"  fairy  palace,"  but  as  a  place-name.  And  the  words  maig  and  hrugh  in 
the  lines  dn  %in  a  maig  mic  ind  do,  and  fitil  8und  im  hruig  mie  ind  6e,  of 
O'Hartagain  and  Mac  Nia's  poems,  appear  to  be  equivalent.  The  Tuatha 
de  Danann  (the  Dagda  and  his  three  sons,  &c.),  the  prose  tract  on  the 
cemeteries  tells  us  were  used  to  bury  at  Brugh. 

In  the  account  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danann,  given  in  the  Books  of 
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Ballymote  and  Lecan,  we  have  the  plain  statement  concerning  the  Dagda 
and  his  three  sons,  Aengus,  Aed,  and  Cermaid,  that  "  it  was  upon  those 
four  the  men  of  Erinn  made  the  sid  of  the  Bruffh" — Is  forro  no 
eeathrar  rognued  fir  erenn  iid  in  hroda. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  9id  is  here  applied  to  a  burial- 
mound.  Then  we  have  the  passages  in  the  ^'Annals  of  Ulster"  and 
<'  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  in  which  the  plundering  of  the  ^'  caves" 
of  the  graves  {fert)  at  Dowth  and  Elnowth  in  the  ninth  century  is  noted. 
The  association  of  Knowth  certainly,  and  probably  Dowth,  with  Brugh, 
is  established  by  passages  in  the  J)ind8enehus  of  Naas  (BL.  and  BB.)  and 
O'Hartagain's  poem.  We  have  here  a  consistent  line  of  evidence  as 
to  the  use  of  the  word  Brugh  as  the  place-name  of  one  of  the  chief 
cemeteries  of  pre-Christian  times,  and  sid  of  the  Brugh  as  applied  to  a 
grave-mound  in  that  cemetery.  The  expression  **  white-topped  hrugh,*^ 
cited  by  Mr.  Mac  Ritchie,  is  paired  by  "green-topped  hrugh*^  in  the 
"  Death  of  Moriertagh  More  Mac  Erca." 

When  we  turn  to  the  monuments  themselves,  we  find  that  they  fully 
bear  out  the  tradition.  Over  a  space  of  three  miles,  from  Dowth  to 
Enowth,  numerous  grave-mounds  are  found.  The  caved-mounds  of 
Newgrange  and  Dowth  are  essentially  of  the  same  class  as  the  lesser 
graves,  and  are  only  distinguishable  by  size.  There  is  a  similar  cemetery 
on  the  Loughcrew  Hills  near  Oldcastle,  the  chambered  cairns  of  which 
are  of  various  sizes.  And  there  not  only  the  lesser  graves  but  also  the 
largest  chambers  (20  feet  long)  have  yielded  the  most  positive  evidence 
of  interment  after  cremation. 

Alongside  what  we  may  call  the  historical  tradition  of  the  cemetery, 
Brugh,  we  have  the  romantic  tradition  associating  Aengus  with  the  Brugh 
— Aengus-an-Brugha.  Is  the  latter  older  ?  The  myth  of  Aengus  and  the 
Dagda  is  no  doubt  older  than  the  tradition  of  the  cemetery,  but  the 
localisation  of  Aengus  and  substitution  of  Brugh  for  sid  of  the  Brugh,  the 
"  fairy  palace  "  of  romantic  tales,  is,  I  fancy,  later.  The  earliest  reference 
to  Brugh  that  we  have  is,  I  believe,  O'Hartagain's  poem  [d.  975].  In 
this,  Brugh  is  a  cemetery,  and  the  house  (teeh)  of  the  Mic  6c  is  one  of 
the  monuments  in  the  cemetery,  of  which  a  list,  or  names  of  persons 
interred  there,  is  given. 

Grave-mounds  were  plundered  from  an  early  date,  and  according  to 
"  The  Colloquy,"  St.  Patric  and  Caeilte  were  not  slack  themselves  in 
unearthing  grave-treasures.  The  gold  and  silver  of  the  dead  thus  exposed 
would  account  for  many  a  legend  concerning  the  '*  dwellers  "  in  these 
mounds.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  chambered  mounds  when 
once  broken  open  were  used  from  time  to  time  as  dwellings  and  places  of 
refuge.  The  souterrain  outside  the  tumulus  of  Dowth,  with  connecting 
passage  and  steps  leading  to  the  chamber  in  the  mound,  is  quite  different 
from  the  latter  in  construction,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  later  addition 
pointing  to  a  secondary  use  and  occupation  of  the  tumulus. 
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The  actnal  or  traditional  people  of  the  soaterrainA— earth-dwellings — 
and  the  probable  adaptation  of  chambered  tumuli  for  dwelling  purposes, 
coupled  with  the  ghost  element  in  the  latter,  appears  to  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  form  taken  by  tidh  stories  of  the  twelfth  and  subsequent 
centuries,  so  many  interesting  examples  of  which  are  found  in  ''  The 
Colloquy." — GsoneB  Coffey,  m.s.i.a.,  Felhw. 


Andent  Thomond,  the  O'VeiUi  and  O'Connells  in  Clare. — ^There 
are  some  singular  points  of  resemblance  between  Mr.  Westropp's  plans  of 
the  pre-historic  forts  or  cabers  of  Central  Clare  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Journal,  and  the  plans  of  the  prehistoric  ruins  in  Mashonaland,  given  in 
Mr.  Bent's  book,  published  a  few  months  ago.  The  Mashonaland  fort- 
resses and  temples  are  of  course  of  far  larger  size,  and  bear  some  slight 
traces  of  attempts  at  ornamentation,  but  the  ground  plans,  shapes  of 
entrances,  and  manner  of  building  are  curiously  like  those  described  in 
Mr.  Westropp's  interesting  Paper  and  illustrations  of  the  Clare  cahers. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  give  us  more  information  about  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  ruins  of  Thomond,  with  similar  beautiful  illus- 
trations. The  present  Mr.  O'Connell  of  Derrynane  told  me,  in  a  letter 
on  the  history  of  his  ancient  family  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  that 
his  celebrated  grandfather  believed  that  they  were  descended  from  the 
northern  Hy  Niall,  and  that  he  wished  to  place  the  red  hand  on  his  coat- 
of-arms,  but  that  his  sons  persuaded  him  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  he 
gave  way  to  their  wishes  and  left  it  as  it  is  at  the  present  day.  I  was 
reminded  of  this  when  a  few  weeks  ago  I  read  the  following  passage  in 
Mr.  James  Frost's  lately  published  interesting  *^  History  of  the  County 
Clare":— 

''In  very  ancient  times  Tradraighe  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  a  branch  of  the  O'Neills  of  the  north,  but  their  place  of 
residence  cannot  be  identified,  and  their  name  wholly  dis- 
appears from  history." — ["History  of  Clare,"  by  J.  Frost, 
J.P.,  M.E.I.A..,  F.B.S.A.I.,  pp.  181-182.] 

Tradraighe,  the  district  to  the  south  east  of  Ennis,  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  the  Shannon,  is  marked  on  Mr.  Westropp's  map  (vol.  i.,  Fifth 
Series,  Journal,  b.8.a.i.,  p.  285)  prefixed  to  his  Normans  in  Thomond,  in 
which  an  account  is  given  of  the  early  possessors  of  the  district,  but  no 
mention  of  the  O'Neills  appears  in  it.  Can  Tradraighe  have  once  compre- 
hended the  south-east  coast  of  the  Shannon,  around  Carrigogunnell,  reeU 
Carraig  0-gCoinnell,  or  the  Bock  of  the  O'Connells  {vide  Joyce's  "  Irish 
Names  of  Places"),  a  territory  which  the  "  Annals  of  Innisfallen  "  say 
was  sold  or  granted  by  King  John  to  Donogh  Cairbreach  O'Brian?  I  have 
elsewhere  given  the  grant  of  King  John  of  the  "  English  law  or  liberty  " 
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to  Donnell  Connell,  in  1215,  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  yery  earliest, 
grant  of  that  kind  made  by  the  English  kings  to  Lrishmen  of  the  Gaelic 
race.  The  Chronieon  Sootarum  tells  us  that  Brian  Bora  brought  hos- 
tages from  Ulster  to  Thomond.  Can  any  of  those  have  settled  in  Trad- 
raighe  and  by  degrees  have  dropped  the  name  of  O'Neill  as  a  badge  of 
conquest,  and  have  assumed  the  Ui  Connall  name  ?  The  **  Annals  "  give 
Niall  of  the  Kine  Hostages  two  sons,  named  Conall,  one  the  ancestor  of 
the  O'Bonells,  the  other  Conall  Griffin,  ancestor  of  tribes  in  Meath.  At 
all  events,  this  old  belief  that  a  branch  of  the  Hy  Kiall  did  occupy  the 
ancient  Tradraighe,  taken  in  connection  with  Daniel  O'Connell's  tradition, 
about  his  claim  to  use  the  red  hand  on  his  coat-of-arms,  is  curious,  and  the 
matter  seems  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Clare  antiquaries ;  the  more  so 
because  of  the  interesting  controversy  between  Petrie  and  Curry  as  to 
whether  the  arms  on  the  ancient  harp  in  T.C.D.  Museum,  known  as 
Brian  Boru's  harp,  were  those  of  the  O'Brians  or  the  O'Neills.  Both 
antiquaries  believed  the  harp  could  never  have  belonged  to  Brian  Bora, 
but  Curry  produced  some  very  interesting  evidence  to  prove  that  it  had 
belonged  to  Donogh  Cairbreach  O'Brian,  owner  of  Carrigogunnell,  after 
1210,  as  above  mentioned,  while  Petrie  contended  that  the  arms  carved  on 
a  plaque  affixed  to  it  were  those  of  the  O'N'eills.  The  question  of  the 
original  ownership  of  the  harp  and  the  date  of  its  manufacture  hare  been 
I  believe  again  discussed  at  meetings  of  the  E.I.A.,  but  I  have  not  read 
anything  on  either,  save  in  0' Curry's  lectures  on  the  '^  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Lish,"  edited  by  the  late  Professor  O'SuUIran, 
who  quotes  at  length  from  Petrie. 

But  why  does  Mr.  Westropp  say  in  the  Journal  (p.  286,  vol.  i.,  Fiftli 
Series),  that  the  wife  of  Thomas  de  Clare,  to  whom  Edward  I.  granted 
Tradraighe,  was  Juliana,  one  of  the  daughters  ''of  Maurice  Lord  Des- 
mond," and  Emmeline,  daughter  of  Lord  Salisbury  ?  Surely  Juliana  was 
not  the  daughter  of  Maurice  Lord  Desmond,  but  ono  of  the  co-heiresses 
of  Maurice  Fitz  Maurice  (Fitz  Gerald),  justiciary  of  Ireland  in  1272,  son 
of  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald,  2Qd  Lord  of  OfPaly,  and  as  some  accounts  say  him- 
self 3rd  Lord  of  Offaly.  John  Fitz  Thomas  [Fitz  Gerald]  acquired  Decies 
and  Desmond  by  his  marriage  with  Margaret  Fitz  Anthony,  before  1259; 
and  after  his  own  and  his  son  Maurice's  death  at  Cullon  (near  Kenmare 
according  to  the  ''  Four  Masters  "),  two  years  later,  Decies  and  Desmond 
passed  by  inheritance  and  confirmatory  Charter  of  Edward  I.,  to  Maurice's 
son,  Thomas  Fitz  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald,  who  thus  was  Lord  of  Decies  and 
Desmond  in  1272-82,  and  who  was  by  his  wife  Margaret  called  *'  the 
king's  cousin  "  in  the  royal  charter,  father  of  Maurice,  created  Earl  of 
Desmond  in  1329.  Juliana  de  Clare  was  thus  not  tlie  daughter  or  co- 
heiress of  a  Lord  of  Desmond,  but  of  a  Geraldine  of  OfPaly,  as  some  say 
a  Lord  of  Offaly,  but  others  say  he  never  enjoyed  that  lordship  himself, 
but  that  it  passed  to  the  son  and  grandson  of  his  eldest  brother  Gerald. 
The  wife  of  Maurice  Fitz  Maurice  was  Emmelina,  daughter  of  Stephen 
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de  Longuespee  (third  son  of  the  Earl  of  SaUsbnry),  Justiciary  in  1258,  by 
his  wife  Emmelina,  widow  of  Lacy,  Earl  of  Ulster.  I  follow  Mr.  Saint- 
hill  and  Mr.  D.  Mac  Garthy  {Glas)y  and,  as  regards  the  charter  of  Decies 
and  Desmond,  Mr.  Sweetman's  Calendar,  in  the  aboye  statements  about 
the  Lords  of  Offaly,  and  those  of  Decies  and  Desmond,  but  if  there  is  any 
good  e\idence  to  show  that  they  are  wrong,  and  that  Juliana  de  Clare 
was,  as  Mr.  Westropp  says  she  was,  a  daughter  of  a  Maurice,  Lord  of 
Desmond,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it.  I  have  never  before  seen  it  stated 
that  she  was  a  Desmond  Geraldine. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  I  have  met  amongst  the  many  most 
valuable  and  interesting  notes  and  papers  contributed  to  this  Journal 
in  former  years  by  Mr.  Robert  Day,  y.s.A.,  Vice-Freiidentf  two  papers  on 
what  he  believes  to  be  a  silvered  bronze  shield-shaped  badge  of  the 
O'Neills  in  his  possession  in  1876.  In  that  year,  he  tells  us,  it  was 
found  by  workmen  employed  in  making  the  line  for  a  railway  through  the 
Phoenix  Park  to  the  North  Wall,  together  with  a  coat  of  mail.  See 
Journal,  October,  1878,  for  a  full  account  of  the  two  finds,  and  sketches 
of  each.  In  the  Journal  for  October,  1890,  Mr.  Day,  gave  another 
Paper  on  the  badge,  and  stated  that  it  was  discovered  by  the  learned 
librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  be  the  same  badge  which  had  for 
some  years  been  lost  off  the  old  harp  (popularly  called  Brian  Boru's  harp) 
in  T.C.D.  It  is  very  curious  that  in  the  edition  of  0' Curry's  Lectures, 
in  the  introduction  by  Professor  0' Sullivan,  published  in  1878,  only  three 
years  before  the  workmen  on  the  railway  line  brought  the  shield  and  coat 
of  mail  to  Mr.  Day,  that  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  loss  of  the 
badge  from  the  harp.  0' Curry  speaks  of  the  badge  being,  when  his 
lecture  was  given  on  June  17th,  1862,  fastened  over  a  hollow  on  the  harp, 
originally  filled  by  a  crystal.  He  thought,  as  does  Mr.  Day,  that  the 
animals  carved  on  the  badge  represent  lions,  but  Dr.  Petrie  insisted  they 
were  the  wolfdogs  of  the  O'Neills.  When  such  high  authorities  as  Petrie, 
0*Curry,  and  Mr.  R.  Day  disagree,  little  commentators  may  well  be  puzzled, 
but  certainly  most  people  who  look  at  the  admirable  illustrations  in  Mr. 
Day's  two  papers  {Journal,  1878,  p.  498,  and  Journal,  1890,  p.  282),  will, 
I  think,  be  of  opinion  that  the  ravenous  creatures  threatening  to  eat  up 
a  nondescript  object  over  the  hand  on  the  badge  resemble  wolfdogs 
rather  than  lions.  Should  we  err  in  this  opinion  we  do  so  at  least  in 
the  good  company  of  Petrie.  What  proof  is  there  that  there  was  ever  a 
crystal  fixed  into  the  hollow  under  the  badge  ?  O'Curry  gives  none.  At 
all  events,  the  tradition  unearthed  by  Mr.  Frost  of  the  O'Neill  ownership 
of  Tradraighe  in  Thomond,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  this 
harp  was  unearthed  by  some  one  between  1760  and  1782  in  Clare,  and 
that  such  men  as  Petrie  and  O'Curry  disputed  as  to  whether  the  arms  on 
it  were  those  of  the  O'Brians  or  the  O'Neills,  is  interesting,  and  the 
subject  is  worthy  the  attention  of  Mr.  Prost,  Mr.  Day,  and  Mr. 
Westropp. — M.  Kecxson. 
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Notei  on  two  reoeatly-duooTerDd  Iron  Sword-dirka  from  tlift 
County  Carlov. — The  two  weapons  now  before  jan  were  dug  np  some 
few  months  once  at  Browne's  Hill,  one  mile  east  ot  the  town  of  Carlow, 
end  throngh  the  kindness  of  Wm.  Browne-Clayton,  Esq.,  I  am  enabled 
to  enbmit  them  to  your  examination. 


Sword-diikB  found  at  Biowne'i  Hill,  Co.  Cailow. 

No  other  objects  were  found  with  them,  and  they  were  not  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  any  rath  or  sepnlchral  mound. 

Haring  submitted  them  to  the  opinion  of  Ur.  Wakeman,  than  wliom  > 
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I  suppose,  we  do  not  possess  in  Ireland  a  better  qualified  expert  on  such 
matters,  I  shall  read  what  he  has  written  to  me  about  them,  which 
I  feel  sure  will  increase  your  interest  in  them.  Mr.  Wakeman  has  been 
quite  recently  engaged  in  going  oyer  the  entire  collection  of  iron  weapons, 
and  other  like  objects  in  our  National  Museum  in  Dublin,  and  he  states 
that  the  weapon  marked  No.  n.  is  unique,  so  far  as  he  knows,  not  being 
found  in  our  museums  of  Dublin,  Kilkenny,  or  Belfast — of  course  I  am 
unable  to  speak  of  what  may  be  in  private  museums  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Wakeman  writes  : — "After  careful  consideration,  I  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  two  iron  dirk-like  objects  found  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other  in  an  old  earthen-bank  at  "  Browne's  Hill," 
county  Carlow,  form  a  most  interesting  connecting-link  between  the 
weapon-tools,  or  implements,  of  an  early  Celtic  period,  and  a  class  of 
daggers,  hunting-knives,  &c.,  by  which  they  were  generally  succeeded, 
at  least  in  Ireland,  shortly  after  the  period  of  Strongbow's  invasion  of 
this  country. 

"No.  I.  in  no  way  differs  from  the  sctan,  or  knife,  very  commonly  found 
in  some  of  our  oldest  crannogs,  often  in  company  with  remains  of  what 
has  been  styled  the  "  Late  Bronze  Period."  With  us  this  form  of  dagger- 
knife,  or  implement,  seems  completely  to  have  died  out  during  the  later 
middle  ages,  but  amongst  our  coutsins,  the  Gaels  of  Scotland,  it  is  still 
extant,  most  characteristic  examples  being  presented  in  the  dirks  worn  by 
officers  in  the  Highland  regiments,  and,  indeed,  by  non-military  gentle- 
men when  figuring  in  the  supposed  full  dress  costume  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Alba. 

"  No.  n.  I  take  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  No.  i.  During  early 
days  in  Erin  weapons  or  implements  of  the  class  under  notice  were  very 
rarely  furnished  with  a  cross-guard ;  the  blade,  as  a  rule,  came  up  to  a  stop, 
or  hilt,  formed,  generally,  of  bone,  but  at  times  of  horn,  or  bronze,  the  ends 
of  which  very  slightly  projected,  and  almost  invariably  curved  downwards. 
This  stop  or  hilt,  however,  is  in  some  rare  instances  quite  straight,  and 
somewhat  elongated,  indicating,  probably,  a  comparatively  late  age  for  the 
object  upon  which  it  appears ;  by  comparatively  late  I  mean  the  twelfth 
century,  or  a  period  thereabout.  The  guard  or  hilt  of  No.  n.  is  not  in  its 
original  form.  One  half  is  straight,  the  other  has  been  forcibly  bent 
downwards,  and  had  been  almost  broken  off,  as  may  be  judged  from  a 
crack  which  appears  on  the  outside  of  the  curve. 

"  I  take  these  relics  to  be  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  museum. 
There  is  no  object  similar  to  No.  n.  in  the  collection  of  the  Eoyal  Irish 
Academy." 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  these  weapons : — 

No.  I. — Extreme  (present)  length  18^  inches,  a  small  portion  of  the 
point  (probably  about  2  inches)  is  gone.  The  length  of  the  '*  tang  "  is 
5^  inches,  breadth  of  blade  near  the  tang  2^  inches;  it  probably  was  2^ 
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or  more ;  the  back  and  edge  are  straight ;  the  thickness  of  the  blade  is 
^th  of  an  inch.  There  was  an  iron  ring  for  the  handle  found  with  this 
sword,  but  so  corroded  that  it  fell  to  pieces. 

No.  II. — Total  length  21  inches,  including  tang.  Tang  5}  in.,  breadth 
of  blade  at  hilt  If  inch,  tapering  to  a  point;  a  small  portion  of 
the  blade  at  the  point  is  deficient.  Thickness  of  blade  at  hilt  ^  of  an 
inch.  Length  of  hilt  or  cross-guard  3i^  inches  (see  fig.  3)  ;  iron  ring  for 
handle  on  tang,  interior  diameter  1  inch,  breadth  i  inch.  The  handles 
were  probably  of  wood  as  no  remains  were  found.  Both  weapons  are  gjreatly 
corroded,  and  are  encrusted  with  lumps  of  rust  and  gravel,  and  what 
appear  to  be  the  marks  of  two  severe  cuts  or  blows  can  be  seen,  one  on 
each  blade,  which  you  will  easily  distinguish.  The  only  thing  approach- 
ing No.  u.  in  appearance  that  I  have  come  across  is  a  drawing  by  the 
late  G.  y.  Du  Noyer,  of  an  iron  dagger  or  skean-dubh  (black  knife),  about 
12  inches  long,  with  a  handle  between  4  and  5  inches  in  length,  and 
with  a  thick  back  to  the  blade,  seen  by  him  many  years  since  in  a 
private  museum  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Murray,  in  Edenderry,  King's 
County.  He  also  mentions  an  iron  knife  like  No.  i.,  wide  at  the  base, 
and  both  edges  straight,  and  with  a  bronze  handle,  in  a  museum  at  Rouen 
in  Normandy. — P.  D.  Vigoes,  Fellow,  Hon,  Local  Secretary  for  Carlow. 


Notes  on  places  visited  by  the  Society  in  Connty  Kilkenny. — 

1.  Caves  of  Dunmobk. — Some  years  ago  Dr.  John  B.  Fitzsimons  and 
my  sons  broke  off  some  projecting  points  of  rock,  and  got  into  a  small 
chamber,  where  they  found  some  bones.  Three  or  four  of  them  have 
been  identified  as  bones  of  the  reindeer:  they  are  at  present  in  the 
College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

2.  Thokkbace:  Chubchtabd. — I  have  heard  the  late  Rev.  James 
Graves  say  that  the  wall  of  this  was  the  most  ancient  churchyard  wall  in 
the  county. 

3.  Chubch  op  Rlacxbath. — The  highly-finished  font  was  long  ago 
broken  into  two  pretty  equal  parts,  and  when  last  seen  by  me  one  was 
used  as  a  headstone.  The  remains  of  this  font  are  deser\'ing  of  the 
members'  study,  as  it  (the  font)  was  not  only  very  neatly  sculptured,  but 
differs  from  any  of  the  other  fluted  fonts  to  be  found  in  the  county,  as 
it  has  human  heads  wrought  in  high  relief  on  each  comer.  The  rank 
vegetation  concealed  these  remains  so  completoly  that  they  remained 
unknown  to  Mr.  Graves  and  Mr.  Prim  until  I  informed  them  of  my 
having  discovered  them.  In  one  of  Miller's  sketch-books  there  is  a 
drawing  of  a  small  font  belonging  (a.d.  1814)  to  Sheestown  Church. 
This  font  had  also  human  heads  sculptured  upon  it. 

4.  Thokastown  Chubch. — *^  In  the  churchyard  is  a  small  fragment 
of  the  ancient  font."     On  examining  this  fragment  most  members  will 
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l)e  convinced  that  it  is  not  a  portion  of  tJte  ancient  font,  which,  no  doubt, 
was  in  keeping  with  the  size  and  style  of  the  church.  It  very  probably 
belonged  to  the  church  which  preceded  the  present,  most  likely  eighteenth- 
century  work.  It  bears  evidence  of  some  stonecutter  having  '*  tried  his 
'prentice  hand  '^  upon  it.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  fine  old  font, 
richly  carved  with  the  arms  of  the  Butler  family,  now  in  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Thomastown,  was  the  original  font  belonging  to  Thoroastown 
Church.  This  font  has  been  painted  (lead  colour),  and  ought  to  be 
cleaned ;  it  is  also  stilted  up  on  wooden  pillars,  about  twice  the  height 
of  what  the  original  stone  pillars  were — this  ought  to  be  corrected.  This 
font  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  brought  from  Jerpoint  Abbey, 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  good  reason  for  thinking  so.  I  may 
mention  that  when  the  restorations  of  Jerpoint  Abbey  were  in  progress, 
I  observed  amongst  the  carved  stones  which  had  been  dug  up  a  square 
stone  with  the  comers  carved.  As  it  was  per/orated  there  was  little 
difficulty  in  identifying  it  as  having  been  the  base  of  the  central  pillar 
of  the  font :  the  workmen  could  not  make  out  for  what  it  had  been  used. 
In  the  gable  of  a  house  opposite  to  the  churchyard  gate  are  inserted  a 
carved  stone  with  coat-of-arms,  and  a  portion  of  a  pillar  from  nave  of 
ancient  church  with  the  capital  supplied  as  a  base,  and  turned  upside  down, 
as  well  as  I  recollect.  Attention  might  be  drawn  to  a  finial  of  the  hood 
moulding  (interior)  over  the  east  window  of  Jerpoint  Abbey,  representing 
an  ecclesiastic  holding  a  chalice  or  stone  cup,  not  unlike  those  double 
stone- cups  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  and  of  which  the  Kilkenny 
Museum  contains  some  good  examples ;  one  of  them  said  to  have  been 
found  at  Jci-point  Abbey. 

5.  KiLBER  KouND  TowEB. — I  have  only  examined  this  building  on  one 
occasion.  It  appeared  to  me  as  if  there  was  some  attempt  at  forming  an 
wrehitrave  on  the  doorway.  The  question  might  be  raised  whether  there 
are  other  examples  of  this  treatment. 

6.  Zklls  Pbioet. — A  place  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  well  deserving 
of  the  whole  day  being  devoted  to  it.  The  following  points  of  interest 
deserve  attention : — TIio  castle,  which  had  been  the  corn-mill  of  the 
garrison ;  the  stream  (now  dry,  having  being  dammed  up  at  river  bank) ; 
the  arch  in  surrounding  wall  through  which  the  mill  stream  flowed,  with 
machicolation  over  it  for  defence  of  this  vulnerable  point.  Search  might 
be  made  for  tlie  remains  of  red  colouring  over  and  about  the  sedilia,  also 
for  a  jamb  of  a  rudely  built-up  window,  displaying  vermilion-coloured 
lines  blocking  out  the  very  fine  ivory-like  plaster  coating  of  the  walls 
into  courses.  As  well  as  I  recollect,  some  remains  of  a  Hiberno- Roman- 
esque church  will  be  seen  incorporated  in  the  gable  of  a  later  church. 

7.  Balltbub  Castle. — The  Comerfords  were  buried  in  the  churchyard 
at  Grange.     Mr.  Hogan's  book  contains  a  copy  of  the  epitaph  on  a 
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monument  (which  is  still  standing)  erected  to  one  of  the  family.  The 
present  Catholic  Church  has  a  portion  of  the  ancient  church  built  up  in 
the  gahle-end  to  road,  in  which  I  discovered  a  portion  of  the  original 
doorway,  and  the  stoup. — J.  G.  Robebtsoit,  Son,  Fellow. 


Semarlcable  Longevity. — 'Tue's  Occurrences,"  Tuesday,  December 
12th,  1732,  contains  the  following  : — ''  They  write  from  Lisnaskea  that 
on  Thursday  last  died  there,  aged  140  years,  Wm.  Leland,  Gent.  Some 
Time  before  his  Death  he  delivered  to  several  Gentlemen  in  this  Country 
the  following  Account : — 

"  That  he  was  bom  in  "Warrington,  a  Town  in  England,  in  the  year 
1593,  that  he  perfectly  remembered  the  Coronation  of  King  James  the 
First,  which  happened  in  1602  («V)  ;  that  he  lived  in  Warrington  till 
about  the  Year  1664,  and  then  came  to  this  Elingdom,  and  has  lived  ever 
since  in  good  Credit.  And  what  is  most  to  be  admired,  he  never  was 
sick  or  lost  his  Sight,  Limbs,  or  Stomach  till  the  Hour  of  his  Death  ;  he 
was  prodigious  tall,  and  big-boned." — G.  D.  Bubtchaell. 

From  JSxshaw^i  Magazine,  1762,  p.  56,  '*  Died,  Jan.  15th,  John  Eider, 
of  Green  Hills,  in  the  Co.  of  Dublin,  aged  1 10  years.  He  served  with 
reputation  in  the  Imperial  Army,  and  was  at  the  raising  of  the  Siege  of 
Vienna,  in  the  year  1683,  under  the  great  John  Sobieski." — G.  T.  8. 


Carnarvon  Meeting. — The  following  notice  appears  in  the  last 
Quarterly  Number  of  **  Archseologia  Cambrensis,"  the  Journal  of  the 
Cambrian  Archaeological  Association : — 

'*  The  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  having  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Caoibrian  AjrchsDological  Association  to  visit  Wales, 
a  joint  Meeting  of  the  tw  o  Societies  will  be  held  at  Carnarvon  during 
the  week  commencing  Monday,  July  16,  1894. 

''The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Penrhyn  has  consented  to  preside  on  the 
occasion,  and  has  kindly  subscribed  ten  guineas  to  the  Local  Fund. 

'^  It  is  hoped  that  the  Illustrated  Programme  which  is  being  prepared, 
will  be  ready  for  issue  to  the  Members  early  in  June." 


We  regret  to  record  the  death,  upon  Jauuai7  24,  of  Mr.  John  Hill, 
C.E.,  M.B.I.A.  {Member,  1S5S\  Fellow,  1871);  Hon,  Local  Secretary /(n- North 
Clare.  Until  1893,  when,  through  failing  health,  he  was  compelled  to 
retire,  Mr.  Hill  had  been  County  Surveyor  of  Clare  since  1845,  except 
from  1855  to  1867,  when  he  held  the  same  post  in  the  King's  County. 
He  possessed  an  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
architecture  of  the  numerous  interestiug  archseological  remains  in  Clai'e, 
as  everybody  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  under  his  guidance  quickly 
recognised. 


(     195     ) 


0otit(fi  of  ^ooKist^ 


[NoTB. — Thou  marked  *  ar$  by  Membert  of  the  Society,] 

West  Irish  Folk-Tales  and  Romances.  Collected  and  translated  hj 
William  Larminie.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  and  Appendix 
containing  specimens  of  the  Gaelic  originals,  phonetically  spelt 
(London:  Elliott  Stock.     1893). 

This  Yolnme  forms  a  welcome  addition  to  the  works  on  Irish  folk-lore 
which  have  appeared  of  lute,  and  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Larminie's  labour 
of  collection,  extending  over  a  period  of  nine  years,  from  remote  districts 
of  the  west  and  north-west  coast  of  this  country,  and  the  stories  are 
given  as  they  were  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  the  narrators,  whose 
names  and  localities  are  duly  recorded.  The  author  states  that  he  has 
made  no  attempt  to  improYC  in  any  way  the  style  or  methods  of  the 
story-tellers,  and  the  translation  given  is  closely  literal  in  each  case. 
This  treatment  adds  special  interest  to  this  collection  of  folk-tales, 
which  is  as  acceptable  to  the  scientific  student  as  to  the  literary  reader, 
whilst  those  desirous  of  acquaintance  with  modem  Gaelic  will  find  much 
assistance  from  the  chapters  in  the  Appendix  presented  phonetically. 

A  very  pleasing  introductory  statement  forms  a  suitable  Preface  ta 
the  eighteen  stories  comprising  this  volume. 

The  districts  visited  were  Eenvyle,  Co.  Gtdway ;  Achill  Island,  Co. 
Mayo;  and  Glencolumkille,  Co.  Donegal  (names  that  will  bring  back 
pleasant  memories  to  all  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  those 
charmingly  secluded  and  wildly  picturesque  spots),  and.in  each  case  two 
peasant  narrators  have  been  selected  to  tell  the  stories  pertaining  to  their 
district. 

As  might  be  expected,  some  of  these  tales,  now  given  for  the  first 
time  in  peasant  language,  have  some  resemblance  to  those  already  known, 
and  are  variants  of  recorded  versions  ;  many  of  them  are,  however,  unique. 

Some  carefully  collated  Notes  complete  the  book,  which  is  a  contri- 
bution of  the  highest  value  to  the  literature  of  Irish  Folk-lore. 


*Th4  Geography  of  Ptolemy  Elucidated.  By  Thomas  Glazebrook  Bylands,. 
P.S.A.,  M.B.I.A.,  K.B.A.s.,  F.B.A.8.,  &c.  (Printed  for  the  Author  by 
Ponsonby  &  Weldrick,  at  the  University  Press,  Dublin,  1893.) 

Thb  problem  of  ascertaining  a  general  principle  of  rectification  from 
which  any  of  Ptolemy's  positions  may  be  with  close  approximation 
located  upon  a  modem  map  is  the  task  undertaken  by  the  author.     The 
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work  is  a  record  of  investigations,  the  result  of  many  years  study,  wbich 
has  heen  throughout  he  tells  us  ^*  a  labour  of  love  and  honest  search  for 
truth."  A  brief  outline  is  given  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  geographical 
inquiry  prior  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  general  plan  of  his  work,  its 
basis  and  limits.  His  data  and  presuppositions,  and  their  manipulation, 
are  described ;  after  which  the  question  whether  Ptolemy's  errors  can  be 
determined  is  discussed,  with  particular  reference  to  his  errors  in  Britain. 
Having  arrived  at  a  general  formula  of  rectification,  the  calculations  are 
illustrated  by  twenty-four  plates.  The  whole  has  been  edited  by  Mr. 
W.  R.  Scott,  M.A.,  also  a  Fellow  of  this  Society,  and  is  produced  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  the  University  Press. 


Ben  Madighan  and  other  Poems.  By  James  H.  Cousins.  With  Introduc- 
tion by  John  Yinycomb,  h.b.i.a.  Illustrated.  (Belfast:  Marcus 
Ward  &  Co.,  Limited.    Price  2«.) 

This  dainty  little  volume  fairly  comes  within  the  cognizance  of  our 
Journal,  the  writer,  as  well  as  the  subject,  being  Irish,  not  to  speak  of  the 
writer  of  the  Introduction,  who  is  one  of  our  "Fellows,"  and  Mr.  Bigger, 
M.B.I.A.,  a  member,  has  assisted  with  his  historic  Notes,  an  obligation 
which  the  author  gratefully  acknowledges  in  his  preface. 

The  printing,  illustrations,  and  binding  are  in  the  highest  degree 
creditable  to  the  great  Irish  jGlrm  which  has  produced  the  little  work. 

The  leading  poem  ''  Ben  Madighan"  (the  ancient  Irish  name  of  the 
Cave  Hill  at  Belfast)  is,  in  its  essence,  a  record  of  the  principal  historical 
events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  locality  of  that  remarkable  hill, 
interwoven  with  a  striking  description  of  the  natural  beauties  to  be  seen 
there.  The  poems  possess  much  merit,  and  give  promise  of  greater  things 
from  the  matured  efforts  of  the  author,  who  is  not  yet  twenty-one  years 
of  age. 

As  may  be  expected,  a  good  deal  of  space  is  deroted  to  the  description 
of  the  incidents  connected  with  the  great  fight  which  occurred  on  Ben 
Madighan,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  between  the  rival  clans  of  the 
Savages  and  MacGilmores,  and  on  this  subject  Mr.  Vinycomb,  in  the 
Introduction,  adds  some  interesting  details.  The  work  is  enriched  by 
the  reproduction  of  his  picture  "  The  Rout  of  the  MacGilmore,"  and 
Bome  charming  vignettes. 


^ 
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The  Secokd  Genebal  MEErma  of  the  Society,  for  the  year  1894^ 
was  held  (by  permission  of  the  Mayor)  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the 
Tholsel,  Kilkenny,  on  Monday,  1 4th  May,  1894,  at  11.30  o'clock,  a.m.  : 

Thomas  Dbew,  b.h.a.,  f.r.i.b.a.,  f.b.i.a.i.,  Fresidentf  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  took  part  in  the  proceedings  : — 

F€ttou:»  .-—The  Right  Rev.W.  P.Walsh,  d.d..  Bishop  of  Ossory,  Ferns,  and  Leighlin, 
Viu-Fretident ;  Richard  Langrishe,  f.k.x.a.i.,  Viee-FrentUnt;  Robert  Cochrane,  f.s.a., 
M.II.I.A.,  Hon.  Oeneral  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Miss  Margaret  Stokes,  Hon.  Fellow; 
the  Rev.  W.  Bagnall- Oakeley,  m.a.  ;  J.  Blair  Browne  ;  G.  D.  Biirtchoell,  m.a.,  ir.R.i.A. ; 
P.  M.  Egan,  Hon.  Secretary  for  the  City  of  Kilkenny ;  the  Re7.  J.  F.  M.  ffrenoh, 
M.B.I.A. ;  Charles  Geoghegan;  George  A.  P.  Kelly,  m.a.  ;  S.  E.  Kirker;  the  Rey. 
£.  H.  Lewis-Croshy,  b.d.  ;  the  Rev.  Denis  Marphy,  B.J.,  x.r.i.a.  ;  M.  M.  Murphy, 
M.B.I.A.,  Hon.  Secretary  for  West  Kilkenny ;  the  Key.  P.  Power;  J.  L.  Rohin^on, 
B.S.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  Hon.  Provincial  Secretary  for  Leintter  ;  Colonel  P.  D.  Vigors;  E.  P. 
Wright,  M.D.,  Sec.  s.i.a. 

Members : — The  Rey.  W.  Healy,  p.p.,  Hon.  Frovineial  Secretary  for  Leinster  ;  the 
Rey.  Canon  Hewson,  u.a.,  Hon.  Secretary  for  East  Kilkenny  ;  the  Rey.  Canon  Ahhott, 
M.A. ;  J.  B.  Cassin  Bray;  James  Brenan,  b.h.a.,  m.b.z.a.  ;  M.  Buggy;  the  Rey.  R. 
S.  D.  Camphell,  d.t). ;  the  Rey.  W.  W.  Campbell,  m.a.,  b.n.  ;  John  Campion;  James 
Charles,  m.t.j.  ;  Major  J.  H.  Connellan,  d.l.  ;  Alderman  Coyle  ;  Major  0.  W.  Cuffe; 
the  Rev.  William  Falkiner,  m.a.  :  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Gorman,  m.a.  ;  Joseph  Gough ; 
Thomas  Greene,  ll.b.  ;  Arthur  Hade;  C.  E.  James,  m.b.  ;  P.  Kenny  ;  M.  W.  Lalor, 
Kilkenny  Moderator;  A.  J.  M'Creery ;  T.  Mayne,  f.r.o.8.i.  ;  the  Rey.  J.  E.  Moffatt, 
M.D. ;  the  Rev.  J.  Mooney,  c.c. ;  J.  H.  Moore,  m.a.  ;  E.  P.  0*Parrell,  L.K.c.n.B. ;  T.W. 
0*Hanrahan,  j.p.  ;  the  Key.  G.  B.  Power,  b.a.  ;  S.  A.  Quan-Smith ;  the  Rey.  J. 
Rapmund,  c.c. ;  A.  G.  Ryder ;  J.  F.  SmaU ;  Edmund  Smithwick ;  William  Stirling, 
P.S.I.A.I. ;  the  Rey.  T.  R.  Walsh,  Adm. ;  the  Rey.  Canon  Willcocks,  m.a.  ;  Miss  E.  E. 
Younge ;  Mrs.  Drew ;  the  Rey.  M.  P.  Hickey,  c.c. ;  P.  J.  O'Reilly  ;  the  Yery  Rey. 
Dr.  White,  p.p.,  y.o. 

The  Pbesidbnt's  Addkess. 

The  President,  in  opening  the  Meeting,  said  : — 

Mt  Lord,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — The  circumstances  of  this  meeting  suggest 
to  me  to  say  a  few  words  ahout  a  generation  of  archeeologists.  When  the  proceedings 
of  snch  a  Society  as  ours  are  heing  opened  in  session,  it  is  usual  to  concede  some  indul- 
gence to  the  President  to  he  personal  and  reminiscent,  and  a  reyiewer  of  the  Society's 
past.  I  take  the  chair  for  the  first  time  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny  as  President  of  that 
now  great  and  full-grown  national  Society  of  Antiquaries  which  had  its  local  hirth- 
place  in  this  ancient  city — eyer  the  most  charming  of  Irish  towns  for  the  Irish  anti- 
quary or  artist — and,  as  it  always  will  he,  first  in  the  affections  of  the  memhers  of 
this  Society,  to  he  harked  hack  to,  year  hy  year,  as  home  re- visited.  It  is  in  my  mind 
that  it  is  ahout  thirty  years  since  I  first  entered  it,  then  one  of  the  latest  hut  not  the 
least  enthusiastic  of  adherents  of  the  old  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society.  It  was 
with  great  pride  in  my  mission  that  I  came.  To  one  hred  in  the  great  northern 
town,  where  Irish  medissyal  architecture  was  only  to  he  read  of  in  a  few  hooks — 
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Kilkenny,  with  its  wealth  of  real  medisBTal  antiquity,  was  enchanted  ground ; 
that  Grayesi  Prim,  Robertson— known  before  only  as  honoured  names — ^were  kindly 
friends  to  welcome  a  young  enthusiast  and  trust  a  young  architect  to  be  wise 
enough  to  advise  how  the  FrancLBcan  tower,  then  so  nearly  being  lost  to  Kilkenny, 
might  be  saved,  was  gratifying.  Following  that,  I  look  back  with  pleasure  to  under- 
takings in  which  I  was  allowed  to  be  adviser  to  the  old  Society,  such  as  the  saving  of 
the  round  tower  of  Monasterboice,  then  without  a  sure  lease  of  life  through  another 
winter,  and  the  staying  of  the  barbarous  and  wanton  injury  of  the  remains  of  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Glendalough.  Such,  with  the  repairs  of  the  churches  and  other  remaina 
of  Clonmacnois,  were  works  of  good  practical  conservation,  intelligently  directed,  which 
the  old  Kilkenny  Society  did  out  of  its  slender  resources  a  generation  ago  for  the  benefit 
of  the  present  generation,  before  an  imperial  fund  and  vesting  of  national  monuments 
in  the  State  were  dreamt  of. 

It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  take  a  brief  review  of  a  generation  of  archaeology  into 
the  circle  of  which  your  present  President  was  drawn  by  the  frankly  profferred  friendship 
of  such  a  one  as  James  Graves ;  by  encouragement  from  boyhood  to  within  the  last  few 
hours  of  his  life  by  Reeves ;  by  personal  intercourse  with  Wilde,  Ferguson,  and  others 
of  a  now  past  generation,  who  wero  kindly  disposed  to  a  new  disciple  and  indulgent  to 
a  young  man's  new  notions  about  a  moro  exact  observation  of  ancient  Irish  buildings. 
To  roview  the  archssology  of  a  generation  past  requires  comparison  with  the  archaeology 
of  a  century  ago.    Just  one  hundred  years  ago  Irish  archaeology  was  popular.     It  was 
profound  in  show  and  superficial  in  reality,  boldly  imaginative  and  assertive,  and  we 
road  now  with  mixed  weariness  and  iQnusement  the  pedantic  romancing  of  such  great 
men  in  their  day  as  Vallancey  and  Ledwich,  with  a  thread  of  plausibility  running 
through  their  writing.    Their  arohaeology  would  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  the 
exacting  standard  of  common  sense  of  to-day,  as  would  the  Gothic  architecture  of 
Walpole's  Strawberry  Hill,    or  Beckford's    Fonthill,   to    Mr.  Pearson's   masterly 
restoration  of  the  north  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey  of  this  date.    The  romantio 
and  speculative  school  of  Irish  archaeology,  in  fashion  a  hundred  years  ago,  was  not 
without  its  shrewd  critics  who  saw  some  humour  in  the  fraternity  of  antiquaries,  and 
their  learned  and  irrelevant  debates,  in  which  every  country  of  the  globe  and  its 
language — Greece,  Egypt,  Rome,   Syria,  Persia,  Phoenicia,  Hindustan — were  put 
under  contribution  to  find  parallels  and  origins,  traditions  and  blood-relationship  with 
the  mysterious  antiquities  of  Ireland.    This  is  cleverly,  if  ponderously,  satirised  in  a 
grave  communication  to  the  Anthologia  Sihemiea  of  1794.    It  is  now  ancient  itself, 
and  might  be  worthy  of  reproduction  as  of  antiquarian  interest.    It  is  ' '  The  third  letter 
of  Asealan,  the  Fhcenieian  astrologer^  to  the  Anthologia,''^    He  is  sad  over  the  result  of 
his  communication  of  an  unique  Roman  inscription  to  the  Society,  which  began  with 
the  words— "Dux  Mbtib  Pbopbrat,"  ete.      He  brings  all  the  powera  of  difiPose 
learning  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Celtic  tongues  to  bear  on  it.    He  evolves  unheard 
of  history  from  it,  draws  unanswerable  conclusions  on  no  premises  whatever,  mystifies 
and  confounds  ordinary  ignorance,  as  Vallancey  of  that  day  or  0*Brien  forty  years 
after  would  have  done.    He  then  leaves  the  field  disgusted  with  the  miserable 
frivolity  of  a  member  who  avows  himself  the  maker  of  the  table  and  author  of  the 
inscription,  which,  with  allowance  for  ordinary  errors  of  orthography,  and  contractions, 
and  with  amended  stopping,  reads — <'  Duehe*  meat  is  proper  at  times  to  cure  a  tore  toe,** 
Members  will  remember  Dickens's  now  well-known  sarcasm  in  the  Pickwickian  story  of 
''Bill  Stumps,  his  mark.*'    The  speculative  and  romantio  school  of  archaeology 
reached  to  our  day.    There  was  practically  no  arehaeology  or  art  pursued  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century.    That  generation  was  pre-occupied  with  the  great  wars  of 
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Europe,  and  the  sordid  anxieties  of  paying  for  the  great  game  and  for  national 
surviTal.  It  was  a  dreary  time,  of  which  the  most  notahle  characteristic  products 
were  gas-works  and  the  mean  pseudo- Greek  architecture  of  cement  and  stucco. 

Aichflsology  was  reyiyed  again  a  generation  later  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boyal 
Irish  Academy,  when  a  youthful  genius,  O'Brien,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  then 
literary  world  of  Ireland,  hy  his  remarkable  Essay  on  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland. 
Few  were  able  to  follow  this  eccentric  luminary  through  his  prodigious  range  of 
recondite  learning,  or  his  attractive  speculations,  presented  with  a  show  of  learned 
reasoning  that  outdid  all  the  speculatiye  flights  of  his  predecessors  of  forty  years 
before.  George  Petrie,  artist,  musician,  and  Irish  scholar,  came  forward  alone  to 
combat  O'Brien's  wild  speculatiye  flights,  with  the  exacter  methods  of  homely 
scholarship  that  have  since  obtained.  Petrie  still  stands  as  the  foremost  Irish 
archseologist  of  the  period  of  sixty  years  ago.  Yet  Petrie's  great  work  on  the  Bound 
Towera  and  Ancient  Architecture  of  Ireland,  with  its  painstaking  research  among 
natixe  records  and  laborious  argument,  is  not  free  in  manner  from  the  slow  pedantry 
of  his  predecessors,  or  from  a  tendency  to  Speculatiyism  that  was  due  to  his  imaginatiye 
temperament  as  an  artist.  Stall,  if  he  did  somewhat  improbably  pre-date  Irish 
buildings  on  conjecture,  and  cause  some  confusion  in  Irish  archasology  eyer  since,  he 
gave  a  new  direction  to  Irish  archeology  in  indicating  the  store  of  native  record  that 
might  be  consulted.  A  band  of  later  contemporaries  and  friends  of  his,  for  a  time 
engaged  on  the  Goyemment  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  county  of  Londonderry, 
0' Donovan,  Du  Noyer,  and  one  still  left  us,  Mr.  Wakeman,  showed  the  way  to  a 
oommonsense  and  exhaustive  method  of  recording  and  illustrating  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Ireland.  This  work  was,  unfortunately  for  archaoology,  discontinued 
under  the  short-sighted  parsimony  of  the  Government  of  the  day. 

In  the  next  epoch — after  another  generation — ia  found  archeology  in  the  Capital 
under  the  nominal  leadership  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  and  apparently  dead.  It 
was  during  that  time,  as  for  a  brief  period  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  that  body,  I 
found  that,  so  far  as  the  pursuit  of  Irish  archeology  went,  its  committee  of  Polite 
Literature  and  Antiquities  might  as  well  not  have  been  yearly  named.  It  was  usual 
to  say  then,  in  Dublin  at  least,  that  **  Irish  antiquities  were  played  out.  There  was 
nothing  more  to  pursue."  This  was  true  only  to  those  who  had  been  content  from 
generation  to  generation  to  follow  what  Giraldus  Cambrensis  had  said  to  Stanihurst 
and  Holinshead,  and  they  had  told  to  Ware,  and  Ware  had  told  to  Harris,  and  these 
to  the  common  hand-books  and  guide-books  to  Ireland  and  Dublin. 

Meantime  an  independent  Society  had  sprung  up,  working  after  new  methods  in 
this  city  of  Kilkenny.  It  was  from  the  first  under  the  influence  of  Graves,  Mease, 
Bobertson,  Prim,  and  others :  exact,  painstaking  in  recourse  to  original  authority,  and 
conscientiously  historical.  From  it  has  developed  a  modem  school  of  archeology  which 
is  the  ally  of  the  historian  and  not  the  romancist.  I  digress  for  a  moment  to  notice 
the  character  of  the  illustrations  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  infant  Society,  and  how 
admirable  were  the  drawings  of  Du  Noyer  and  of  Wakeman,  which  could  not  be  sur- 
passed as  models  of  what  antiquarian  clearness  should  be.  Photographs  do  not  realise 
this.  iTput  in  a  plea  against  the  tendency  in  our  day  to  illustrate  over  much  by  photo- 
graphy in  our  Journal.  It  does  not  convey  the  anatomy,  so  to  speak,  of  an  ancient 
building,  or  the  accentuation  of  details  of  significance  which  realise  an  antiquarian 
stndy  to  the  archeological  mind,  which  our  earlier  illustrators  felt  instinctively  was  to 
be  done.  Under  the  new  archeology  which  the  old  Kilkenny  Society  founded,  and 
this  now  great  Society  (numbering  1200  members]  pursues,  the  archssology  of  Ireland, 
so  far  from  being  played  out,  seems  but  on  the  tlireahold  of  a  new  departure,  in  the 
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abounding  wealth  of  sarviving  records  in  our  IriBh  mnnicipalitiee,  in  our  public  and 
accessible  Record  Office,  in  our  ancient  libraries,  and  authorities  from  outside  placet 
relating  to  Irish  affairs  that  may  be  collated,  in  the  facilities  of  travel  and  research 
among  ancient  buildings,  with  more  exact  knowledge  of  them.  Such  work  has  been 
done  in  the  new  light  thrown  on  the  social  aspect  of  our  common  ecclesiastical  history 
by  Stokes.  Such  we  are  enjoying  in  the  accurate  and  wide  learning  of  our  distin- 
guished member,  Father  Denis  Murphy,  in  Irish  historical  affairs.  Such  are  labourers 
with  myself  devoted  to  a  special  branch  of  pursuit,  the  closer  observation  of  the  record  of 
buildings  and  the  new  lights  it  can  throw  on  history.  To  the  popularity  of  this  special 
pursuit  only,  and  the  prominent  part  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  take  in  investigating 
records  of  history  in  the  building  of  two  Dublin  cathedrals,  I  owe  my  position  as 
President  to-day — for  a  time  representing  one  department  of  the  active  students  of  our 
Society.  For  any  special  success  in  my  special  pursuit  I  am  indebted  but  to  the  quali- 
fication of  forty  years  of  technical  training  and  observation  not  common  to  others,  and 
enthuaiastic  love  of  a  most  fascinating  subject.  The  field  of  future  archeology  seems 
boundless  to  the  sensible  and  honest  antiquarian,  which  raises  him  from  the  position  of 
learned  trifling  he  was  credited  with  one  hundred  years  ag^,  and  merges  his  usefulness 
with  that  of  the  historian.  We  have  taken  leave  of  the  antiquary  of  the  past,  who,  in  the 
person  of  Ascalan  the  Phoenician  astrologer,  whom  I  before  quoted,  made  his  exit  with 
these  words  : — "  People  of  the  Anthohffia,  I  shall  now  leave  you  and  retire  from  public 
action.  The  public  voice  has  of  late  undergone  a  revolution.  Every  man  pretends  now 
to  examine  antiquity  on  the  grounds  of  common  sense,  as  if  there  could  be  any  relation 
between  things  of  such  contradictory  nature !  *' 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Candidates,  recommended  by  the  Council,  were  duly 
elected  : — 

Fellows. 

The  Right  Rev.  Frederick  R.  Wynne,  d.d.,  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  Clarisford  House, 
Eillaloe :  proposed  by  the  Very  Rev.  Robert  Humphreys,  m.a..  Dean  of  Killaloe, 
Fellow, 

The  Ven.  George  Finlay,  d.d.,  Archdeacon  of  Ologher,  The  Rectory,  Clones: 
proposed  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  O'Loughlin,  d.d.,  Fellow, 

Julian  G.  Wandesford  Butler  {Ifember,  1888),   39,  Shandon-crescent,  Merchiston,* 
Edinburgh :  proposed  by  G.  D.  Burtchaell,  m.a.,  x.r.i.a.,  Fellow, 

George  Coffey,  r.b.,x.r.i.a.  (Membery  1891),  6,  Harcourt-terrace,  Dublin  :  proposed 
by  G.  D.  Burtchaell,  m.a.,  m.r.i.a.,  Fellow, 

Ben.  H.  Mullen,  m.a.  {Member,  1892),  Curator,  &c.,  Royal  Museum,  Peel  Park, 
Salford :  proposed  by  James  G.  Robertson,  Hon,  Fellow, 

The  Rev.  Stanford  F.  H.  Robinson,  3,  Trevely  an -terrace,  Rathgar :  proposed  by 
William  Frazer,  p.r.c.s.i.,  m.r.i.a..  Fellow, 

Members. 

Miss  Atkinson,  Meadow  Brook,  Dundrum,  Co.  Dublin  :  proposed  by  the  Rev.  £. 
D.  Atkinson,  ll.b. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Babing^n,  b.a.  ^Dubl.),  Omagh :  proposed  by  Charles  Mullin. 

Captain  John  R.  Baillie,  St.  Patrick's,  Dunfanaghy :  proposed  by  Rev.  Canon 
Baillie,  m.a.,  Hon.  Secretary  for  JBast  Donegal. 

Colonel  D'Oyly  Battley,  j.p..  Belvedere  Hall,  Bray :  proposed  by  John  Cooke, 
M.A.,  Fellow f  Hon.  Secretary  for  City  of  Dublin, 

The  Rev.  Michael  Beattie,  6,  Belvoir-terrace,  University-street,  Belfast :  proposed 
by  S.  F.  Milligan,  m.r.i.a.,  Fellow,  Hon,  Frovincial  Secretary  for  Ulster, 

Miss  Brown,  35,  Oakley-road,  Rathmines  :  proposed  by  John  Cooke,  m.a..  Fellow, 
Hon,  Secretary  for  City  of  Dublin, 
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Daniel  F.   Browne,  b.a.  (Dubl.)»   BaniBter-at-Law,  6,   Lower  Merrion-street, 
Dublin  :  proposed  by  P.  J.  Lynch,  Fellow ,  Hon,  Frovineial  Secretary  for  Munator, 

E.  W.  Burke,  Heathview,  Abbeyleiz  :  proposed  by  G.  A.  do  M.  E.  Dagg,  m.a., 
Son,  Seereiary  for  South  Fermanagh. 

Frederick  Carter,  a.ca.,  45,  Dame-street,  Dublin :  proposed  by  George  Weldrick. 

Kobert  N.  Chambers,  Solicitor,  16,  Queen-street,  LondondeiTy :  proposed  by  the 
Bey.  Canon  Baillie,  m.a.,  Hon,  Secretary  for  Eaet  Donegal. 

John  C]ancy,  t.c,  Sub-Sherilf  of  Dublin :  proposed  by  James  Charles,  m.i.x. 

Bichard  J.  CorbalUs,  m.a.,  x.p.,  Bosemount,  Boebuck,  Clonskeagh  :  proposed  by 
W.  B.  MoUoy,  M.B.I.A.,  Fellow. 

The  Bev.  John  Henry  Dayidson,  m.a.,   Bathregan  Bectory,  BatterstowD,   Co. 
Heath :  proposed  by  the  Ber.  H.  W.  Davidson,  b.a. 

The  Bey.  Bennett  C.  Davidson-Houston,   m.a.,  St.  John's  Vicarage,   Sydney- 
parade:  proposed  by  Thomas  Drew,  r.u.a.,  Preiident. 

William  de  Courcy,  j.p.,  Borrismore  House,  Johnstown:  proposed  by  M.  M. 
Murphy,  M.R.I.A.,  Fellow^  Hon,  Secretary  for  West  Kilkenny, 

The  Right  Bev.  John  Carthage  Delany,  Lord  Abbot  of  Mount  Melleray,  Cappoquin  : 
proposed  by  the  Bight  Bev.  J.  C.  Beard  wood,  Lord  Abbot  of  Mount  St.  Joseph. 

Mn.   Drew,  Gortnadrew,  Alma-road,   Monkstown,   Co.   Dublin  :    proposed  by 
Thomas  Drew,  r.k.a.,  Preeident. 

Francis  Plunkett  Dunne,  j.p.,  Balivor,  Banagher  :  proposed  by  Mrs.  Tarleton, 
Hon.  Secretary  for  King^t  County, 

Edward  H.  Ennis,  Barrister-at-Law,  42,  Butland-square,  W.,  Dublin:  proposed 
by  Bev.  Denis  Murphy,  b.j.,  m.r.x.a.,  Vice-Freaident. 

The  Bev.  Canon  Fisher,  m.a.,  Mountrath  :  proposed  by  W.  Ernest  Boe. 

John  J.  Flynn,  Kilbeggan :  proposed  by  S.  F.  Milligan,  m.k.i.a.,  Hon.  Ftovineial 
Secretary  far  Ulster. 

Miss  Forsyth,  Templeard,  Culmore,  Londonderry :  proposed  by  the  Bev.  Canon 
Baillie,  m.a.,  Hon.  Secretary  for  Fast  Donegal. 

Williun  H.  Gater,  b.a.,  Mus.  Bao.  (Dubl.),  62,  Moyne-road,  Bathmines :  pro- 
posed by  Bev.  Canon  Walsh,  d.d. 

Singleton  Goodwin,  b.a.  (Dubl.),  m.i.cb.,  Tralee :  proposed  by  P.  J.  Lynch,  Fellow, 
Hon.  Firovincial  Secretary  for  Munster. 

Bobert  Gray,  m.&.c.p.i.  ,  Armagh :  proposed  by  the  Bev.  John  Elliott,  Hon.  Secretary 
for  Armagh. 

A.  J.  Eakins,  Secretary,  Limerick  Protestant  Toung  Men's  Association,  97,  George- 
street,  Limerick  :  proposed  b^  Archibald  Murray. 

Samuel  B.  Henry,  The  Diamond,  Monaghan :  proposed  by  B.  H.  Parke,  ll.b. 

The  Bev.  Michael  P.  Hickey,  c.c,  KiU,  Piltown,  Co.  Waterford  :  proposed  by  the 
Most  Bev.  B.  A.  Sheehan,  d.d.,  Bishop  of  Waterford,  Fellow. 

Mrs.  Long,  16,  Appian  Way,  Dublin :  proposed  by  John  Cooke,  m.a.,  Fellow, 
Hon.  Secretary  for  City  of  Dublin. 

John  Lowry,  Great  George*s-street,  Belfast :  proposed  by  S.  F.  Milligan,  m.u.la., 
Fellow,  Hon.  Provincial  Secretary  for  Ulster. 

The  Bev.  John  MacMillan,  m.a.,  Ballynafeigh,  Belfast:   proposed  by  S.  F. 
Milligan,  m.k.i.a.,  Fellow,  Hon.  Provincial  Secretary  for  Ulster, 

George  Dnthaxik  Macnamara,  l.r.c.8.i.,  &o,,  Bankyle  House,  Corofin  :  proposed 
by  John  Lopdell. 

Henry  Valentine  Macnamara,  j.p.,  d.l.,  Ennistymon  House,  Co.  dare :  proposed 
by  T.  J.  Weetropp,  m.a.,  Fellow,  Hon.  Secretary  for  North  Clare. 

The  Bev.  James  H.  Maconachie,  b.a.,  Erindale,  Cliftonville-avenue,  Belfast :  pro- 
posed by  B.  M.  Young,  m.b.x.a.,  Fellow,  Hon.  Secretary  for  City  of  Belfast. 

The  Bev.  John  MacShane,  p.p.,  Portglenone,  Co.  Antrim:  proposed  by  the  Bev. 
A.  H.  Beattie,  Fellow. 

Joseph  M.  M^Bride,  Harbour  Office,  Westport :  proposed  by  P.  Newell,  b.a.,  Hon. 
Secretary  for  West  Mayo. 

Bobert  M'Intosh,  The  C.  B.  and  Drogheda  Breweries,  Ltd.,  Drogheda  :  proposed 
by  James  Charles,  m.t.j. 

The  Bev.  P.  F.  Mahon,  St.  Columb's  College,  Derry :  proposed  by  Bev.  Joseph 
MaoKeefry,  c.c. 

M.  B.    Leeson-Marshall,   Barrister-at-Law,  6,  King's    Bench  Walk,  Temple, 
London,  E.C. :  proposed  by  John  Mac  Gillycuddy. 

The  Bev.  C.  w.  O'Hara  Mease,  m.a.  (Dubl.),  37,  Dawson-street,  Dublin :  pro- 
posed by  the  Bev.  Canon  Walsh,  d.d. 
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Mrs.  Pliodbe  Mary  Mollan,  24,  Great  Charlee-street,  Dublin:  proposed  by  M. 
Edward  Conway. 

Morgan  Mooney,  118,  Pembroke-road,  Dublin:  proposed  by  Charles  Geogbegan, 
Fellow, 

Alfred  Norman,  ll.b.  (Dubl.),  Solicitor,  70,  Dame-street,  Dublin :  proposed  by 
G.  D.  Burtobaell,  m.a.,  F»lUno. 

Thomas  Griffin  O'Donoghue,  Secretary,  New  Irish  Library,  Dublin:  proposed  by 
W.  P.  O'Neill,  M.R.I.A. 

P.  J.  O'Reilly,  7,  North  Earl-street,  Dublin:  proposed  by  the  Rey.  James 
Manning,  p.p. 

The  Rev.  Amyrald  D.  Purefoy,  m.a.  (Dubl.),  8,  Park-place,  Island  Bridge :  pro- 
posed by  the  Rev.  D.  Jeffares,  m.a. 

John  W.  Robb,  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Union,  Belfast :  proposed  by  R.  M. 
Young,  M.B.I.A.,  FelloWf  Son.  Seeretary  for  the  City  of  Belfast. 

Andrew  Robinson,  3,  St.  Patrick-terrace,  Clontarf  :  proposed  by  S.  K.  Kirker, 
FellotOf  Hon.  Secretary  for  Co.  Cavan, 

John  O'Carroll  Robinson,  10,  Hudson -street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. :  proposed  by 
J.  L.  Robinson,  a.H.A.,  Fellow  f  Son.  Frovineial  Secretary  for  Leineter. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Sayers,  Ballinderry  Rectory,  Co.  Antrim  :  proposed  by  the  Rev. 
E.  D.  Atkinson,  lt..b. 

Francis  Shields,  Solicitor,  Highfield,  Omagh  :  proposed  by  Charles  Mullin. 

John  Simmons,  Solicitor,  Howard-terrace,  Dungannon :  proposed  by  the  Rev.  W. 
T.  Latimer,  b.a. 

John  Smyth,  b.a.,  5,  The  Crescent,  Galway :  proposed  by  George  Duncan. 

Victor  E.  Smyth,  7,  Uxbridge-terrace,  Dublin:  proposed  by  J.  G.  Robertson, 
Son.  Fellow. 

Miss  Norah  Steen,  Sharragh,  Bushmills  :  proposed  by  the  Rey.  A.  S.  Wood- 
ward, M.A. 

Miss  Z.  Wade,  50,  High-street,  Ilf raoombe :  proposed  by  M.  J.  C.  Buckley. 

George  H.  Wheeler,  m.a.,  ll.b..  Solicitor,  Marlborough-park,  Belfast;  Mrs. 
George  H.  Wheeler,  Marlborough-park,  Belfast:  proposed  by  S.  F.  Milligan, 
M.B.I. A.,  Fellow,  Son.  Frovincittl  Secretary  for  Ulster. 

William  Dudley  White,  l.b.c.8.i.,  fto.,  61,  Rutland-square,  West,  Dublin : 
proposed  by  J.  L.  Robinson,  ii.h.a.,  FeUow,  Son.  I^ovineial  Secretary  for  Leinstsr. 

On  the  Motion  of  the  President,  seconded  by  Mr.  Langrishe,  Vice' 

Prmdmtf  theEev.  Denis  Mubpht,  s.j.,  k.£.i.a.,  was  unanimously  elected 

a  Vice-President  for  Leinster,  in  tlie  room  of  Mr.  Drew,  now  ^sident. 

The   Bey.  Denis  Murphy   returned  thanks  to    the   Meeting  for  his 

election. 

The  following  Report  was  unanimously  adopted,  on  the  Motion  of 

Mr.  £gan,  Fellow,  seconded  by  the  Eev.  Denis  Murphy,  6.J.,  Fellow : — 

RePOBT   07  THE   AtTDITOBS    OF   THE    T&EASUBEBS'    AOOOUITC 

FOB  THE  Year  1893. 

**  In  comparing  the  preyious  year  with  that  now  dosed,  it  appears  that  the  receipts 
amount  to  £871  lOs.  M.,  being  £40  12«.  Id.  more  than  in  1892,  while  the  expenses 
are  only  £1 19<.  2d.  more.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  printing,  partly  due  to  the 
increased  number  of  Journals  distributed  to  Members,  but  which  has  been  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  saying  in  illustrations  and  the  expenses  of  the  Meetings.  The 
balance  is  a  substantial  one,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  keep  up  the  annual 
inyestment  of  £100.  The  manner  in  which  the  accounts  haye  been  kept  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  Treasurers." 
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The  following  objects  were  exhibited  and  described  : — 

By  Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson,  b.h.a.,  Fellow,  Son,  Curator  of  the  Fhotographie  Survey. — 

Two  Volumes  of  Photographs,  the  property  of  the  Society. 
By  Colonel  Vigors,  FeUow.—{\)  Helmet  found  in  county  Carlow.     (2)  Padlock 

used  to  secure  Freney  the  Robber.     (3)  Two  Bword  Dirks  foand  in  county 

Carlow.     (See  p.  190.) 
By  Dr.  E.  M.  Gleeson,  j.p.— Two  Stone  Celts  found  in  the  River  Shannon. 
By  James  Charles,  m.i.j. — (1)  A  Stone  Celt  found  near  Drogbeda.    (2)  Gorget 

worn  by  the  county  Meath  Yeomanry. 
By  P.  M.  Egan,  Fellow.'-{\)  Photograph  of  the  Portrait  of  the  Old  Countess  of 

Desmond  at  Dromana.     (2)  Photograph  of  a  Picture,  by  an  Italian  artist,  of 

the  Trial  of  Alice  Kyteler,  the  Kilkenny  Witch.     (3)  Phot<^raph  of  a  Portrait 

of  Lady  Becher  (Miss  O'Neill),  who  took  part  in  the  Kilkenny  Plays. 
By  the  Rev.  J,  F.  M.  ffrench.  Fellow. — Two  Stone  Celts  found  in  the  county 

Carlow. 
By  Mr.  "Willoughby. — A  Spear-head  found  near  Bennetshridge. 
By  the  Rev.  P.  Power,  Fellow. — (1)  Stone  Axes  and  Stone  Spearhead  from 

Australia.    (2)  Iron  Halbert  found  in  Wateiford.    (3)  An  old  Chalice,  used  in 

Waterford  in  the  last  Century. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  W.  P.  Walsh,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  Viee'Fresidefit.-^An  old  Seal, 

supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Monastery  of  Kells,  used  for  stamping 

Marriage  Licences  in  the  diocese  of  Leighlin. 
By  Mr.  Langrishe,   Vtee^Preeident  (by  permission  of  the  Mayor). — ^The  Coiporate 

Sword  and  Mace  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny. 

The  following  letter  was  read  : — 

Mayor's  Office,  City  Hall,  Kilkbmky, 
IZth  May,  1894. 

Deab  Sir, — The  Kilkenny  Corporation  have  presently  under  consideration  the 
project  of  building  a  new  Town  Hall,  in  which  they  would  be  glad  to  provide  apart- 
ments for  the  Kilkenny  Museum,  on  having  an  understanding  with  your  Society  as  to 
terms,  &c.  Should  your  Society  think  this  matter  worthy  of  consideration,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  hear  from  you. 

Yours  faithfully, 

P.  J.  MoRRissBY,  Mayer. 

To  Robert  Cochrane,  Esq.,  f.s.a., 

Kon.  Qeneral  Secretary,  Royal  Society  oj  Antiquariee. 

The  President  said  that  the  proper  course  was  to  refer  the  letter  to 
the  Council,  but  as  he  saw  several  citizens  of  Kilkenny  there,  and  as  the 
Society  might  not  have  another  opportunity  of  obtaining  full  information 
about  this  project,  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  any  Elilkenny  gentleman 
who  had  anything  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Alderman  Coyle  stated  that  the  matter  referred  to  would  come  up  for 
consideration  shortly,  and  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  give  any  information 
at  the  present  time.  No  doubt,  when  matters  were  ripe,  the  Mayor 
would  again  communicate  with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
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Mr.  O'Hanrahan  said  that  the  Mayor  had  asked  him  to  mention  a 
few  matters  for  the  information  of  the  Society  on  the  subject  of  the 
Town  Hall.  Four  or  five  sites  had  been  fixed  on,  and  the  Corporation 
had  invited  the  opinion  of  an  architect.  One  of  the  considerations — 
indeed  the  main  consideration — was  that  the  Town  Hall  should  occupy  a 
central  position  in  the  city,  and  that  being  so,  it  occurred  to  the  Mayor 
that  it  would  be  a  very  adyisable  thing  to  have  a  room  of  this  central 
building  utilised  for  the  purposes  of  a  Museum,  so  that  visitors  to  Kil- 
kenny might  at  all  times  have  ample  opportunity  of  visiting  and  inspecting 
those  interesting  objects  which  the  Society  have  at  present,  but  which, 
owing  to  the  inaccessible  position  of  the  Museum,  are  almost  hidden 
away  altogether  there.  In  the  person  of  the  caretaker  of  the  Town  Hall 
they  would  always  have  one  who  could  protect  and  guard  the  objects  of 
interest.  At  present,  visitors  to  Kilkenny  did  not  know  even  of  the 
existence  of  the  Museum,  but  this  would  be  eventually  changed  if  the 
Council  of  the  Society  would  meet  the  views  of  the  Corporation.  Of 
course  it  would  be  understood  that  the  procuring  of  this  room  would  be 
a  question  of  expense  to  the  Corporation,  and  that  they  would  therefore 
expect  some  return  in  the  form  of  rent. 

Mr.  Mayne  said  that  the  Corporation  had  power  of  extending  Museums, 
and  he  thought  that  if  the  Corporation  of  Kilkenny  would  entertain  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  Museum,  of  which  the  Society's  Museum  would 
form  a  part — ^just  as  the  old  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in 
Dublin  now  forms  a  portion  of  the  National  Museum — they  would  be 
able  to  form  a  Museum  of  varied  interest,  and  they  would  not  have  to 
present  themselves  before  the  Society,  and  ask  a  rent  for  their  portion  of 
it.  The  collection  the  Society  possessed  was  at  present  almost  inaccessible, 
and  moreover  it  was  not  as  well  arranged  as,  perhaps,  it  might  be  if  it 
was  in  charge  of  a  body  like  the  Corporation.  But  should  the  project  be 
carried  out,  as  the  collection  was  a  very  valuable  one,  the  Society  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  person  who  had  it  in  charge  should  possess  more 
knowledge  of  such  coUections  than  a  mere  caretaker  might  be  expected 
to  possess. 

The  letter  was  then  referred  to  the  Council. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  and  referred  to  the  Council : — 

«  Ogams,  including  four  recently  diBCovered,"  by  the  Bev.  Canon  Hewson,  b.a., 
Son.  Seeretctry  for  East  Kilkenny. 

''The  De  Yerdons  of  Louth,"  by  the  Bey.  Denia  Murphy,  s.j.,  m.b.i.a.,  VicS' 
Freaident. 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned  to  8.30  p.m. 
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Excursion — Fntsr  Day. 
WmT-MoNDAT,  I4th  May,  1894. 

After  lunch  ftt  the  Victoria  Hotel,  at  2  o'clock,  carriages  left  the  Hotel  conTeying 
the  Members  to  Dunmore,  fire  miles  distant,  where  the  extensive  series  of  caves  were 
explored  by  candlelight.  '*  An  Account  of  the  Cave  of  Dunmore,  with  some  remarks 
on  human  Remains  found  therein,"  by  Arthur  Wynne  Foot,  m.d.,  was  published  in  the 
Journal,  vol.  i.,  4th  Ser.  (1870). 

The  return  was  through  Jenkinstown  Demesne  to  Jenkinstown  House  by  the  kind 
invitation  of  the  Hon.  George  Leopold  Bryan,  d.l.,  and  his  brother,  the  Hon.  Richard 
Bellew,  who  received  the  visitors  and  entertained  them  at  afternoon  tea.  There  portraits 
are  preserved  of  Bishop  Rothe  (16()8-1652)  and  his  nephew,  Dean  Rothe.  Thence  the 
Members  drove  across  the  Kore  by  Three  Castles  Bridge  and  along  the  old  Thorn- 
back  road,  which  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  junction  of  the  Dinan  and  the 
Nore,  and  the  plain  of  Ros  Airgead  (silver  wood),  where,  tradition  says,  silver  shields 
were  made  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

At  7  p.m.  the  Members  of  the  Society  dined  at  the  Victoria  Hotel. 


Etening  MEETma. 

The  Society  again  met  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Tholsel,  at 
8.30  p.m.,  Thohis  Dbbw,  b.h.a.,  f.b.t.b.a..,  p.b.i.a.i,  Frmdmi,  in  the 
Chair. 

The  following  Papers  were  read,  and  referred  to  the  Council : — 

"  Note  on  the  Chartulary  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  of  Eenlis  in 
Ossory,''  by  G.  D.  Burtchaell,  x.a.,  m.r.i.a..  Fellow, 

"  Two  Illustrations  of  a  Funeral  Custom  in  the  Baronies  of  Bargy  and  Forth, 
Co.  Wexford,''  by  Miss  Margaret  Stokes,  hon.  m.ii.i.a.,  Son.  Fellow. 

*' Points  of  resemblance  between  some  recent  discoveries  in  Greece  and  ancient 
remains  in  Ireland,"  by  S.  K.  Eirker,  Fellow. 

The  following  Papers  on  the  list  were  taken  as  read  and  referred  to 
the  Council : — 

"The  Irish  Chieftainry,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Mac Murpogh-Murphy,  m.a. 

"The  Ancient  Celtic  Cross  of  Drumgoolan,    Co.  Down,"  by  Francis  Joseph 

Bigger,  M.a.i.A. 
"  Prehistoric  Pottery  from  the  Sandhills,"  by  W.  J.  Enowles,  m.r.la.,  FeUow. 

"  On  the  Identity  of  the  Dour  of  Ptolemy  with  the  River  and  Estuary  near 

Tralee,"  by  Miss  Hickson. 
"  Old  Seal  of  the  Town  of  Youghal,"  by  George  J.  Hewson,  m.a..  Fellow. 
"  Further  Notes  on  the  "Word  *  Sldh,' "  by  George  Coffey,  b.b.,  M.a.i.A.,  Fellow. 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  17th  July,  1894. 
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ExcTTRSioK. — Second  Day. 

Tttesdat,    15th  May,    1894. 

At  9.35  a.iii.  carriages  started  from  the  Victoria  Hotel,  stopping  at  the  Railway 
Station  to  take  up  Memhers  who  arrived  from  Dublin  at  9.60.  They  then  proceeded 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Nore,  past  the  famous  Marble  Works  and  the  little  old 
rained  Church  of  Blackrath,  and  one  of  the  Dunbell  Raths,  through  the  village  of 
Bennett's  Bridge,  still  keeping  the  left  bank  of  the  Nore  through  the  beautiful 
demesne  of  Mount  Juliet,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  in  which, 
seven  miles  from  Kilkenny,  is  the  ruined  Castle  of  BaUylinch,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  second  branch  of  the  Grace  family.  The  Castle  was  described  by  Mr.  Langrishe, 
Viee-I^retident.  Thence  the  party  proceeded  about  a  mile  to  Legan  Castle  adjacent 
to  the  demesne,  where  is  a  recently  discovered  Ogham-inscribed  'Megaun,"  or 
pillar-stone,  from  which  the  Castle  derives  its  name.  The  Castle,  Stone,  and 
manner  of  its  discovery  were  described  by  the  Bev.  Canon  Hewson. 

At  11.30  the  party  left  Legan  for  Tbomastown,  a  mile  farther.  Here  is  a 
large  and  beautiful  thirteenth-century  church,  figured  in  Ledwich,  and  often 
erroneously  described  as  an  Abbey.  It  had  choir  and  side  aisles.  In  the  grave- 
yard is  the  upper  portion  of  a  large  Celtic  cross,  similar  in  pattern  to  those  seen 
in  last  year's  excursion  at  Mumey,  Co.  Carlow;  also  a  small  fragment  of  the 
ancient  font.  Among  the  tombstones  are  the  following — fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
century — In  the  north  aisle  a  floor  slab,  with  floriated  cross  armorial  bearings  and 
Latin  inscription,  as  yet  undeciphered,  but  conjectured  to  commemorate  Thomas  Den, 
Bishop  of  Ferns,  who  died  27th  August,  1400.  In  the  chancel  two  life-size  effigies 
of  clerics  not  identified  (no  arms  or  inscriptions).  A  floor  slab  with  Latin  inscription 
to  Archdeacon  and  Shortal,  husband  and  wife  (no  arms) — seventeenth  century. 
Near  the  chancel  arch,  three  floor  slabs,  each  witii  inscription  and  arms  of  both 
husband  and  wife,  namely,  Lincoln  and  Dobbyn;  Dobbyn  and  Geraldine;  Murphy 
and  Geraldine,  a.d.  1715 ;  Knowles  and  Murphy,  with  arms  of  both.  This  fine  old 
church  is  reported  in  unsafe  condition,  and  it  might  be  desirable,  as  appears  to  be  the 
local  wish,  to  have  it  scheduled  as  a  national  monument.  The  church  and  the  tomb- 
stones were  shown  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Hewson. 

At  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  is  a  carved  oak  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
whose  heads  were  formerly  adorned  with  silver  crowns  presented  by  Mary  Dobbyn 
in  A.D.  1705. 

At  12.15  the  party  left  Thomastown,  passing  a  house  in  the  town  said  to 
have  been  occupied  for  a  night  by  James  II.  in  his  fiight  from  the  Boyne,  and  over  the 
bridge,  which  is  flanked  by  two  ruined  towers,  to  Jerpoint  Abbey,  one  mile  distant. 
Jerpoint  Abbey  was  founded  in  the  eleventh  century  for  Cistercians  by  Donal  Mac- 
Gillapatraic,  Prince  of  Ossory,  and  Felix  O'Dullany,  Bishop  of  Ossory. 

The  Abbey  and  the  tombs  it  contains  were  described  by  Mr.  Langrishe  and  Canon 
Hewson. 

At  1.45  p.m.  the  party  left  Jerpoint  for  Knooktopher  Priory,  one  mile 
distant.  The  Priory  was  founded  a.d.  1356,  for  White  Carmelites  by  James,  2nd  Earl 
of  Ormonde.  Within  the  Priory  buildings  is  a  holy  well  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Trinity.  At  Knocktopher  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  '*tochair"  across  the  stream 
and  marshy  ground  adjoining,  from  which  the  place  derives  its  name  (the  hill  at  the 
causeway),  and  the  sites  of  four  castles — one,  the  occasional  residence  of  the  Earls  of 
Ormonde.  The  second  Earl,  founder  of  the  Priory,  died  there  18th  October,  1382. 
Also  there  remain  the  twelfth-century  tower  and  doorway  of  the  ancient  pai-ish 
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church.  Among  the  tomhstones  in  the  old  churchyard  is  one  of  the  twelfth  century, 
recently  discovered,  with  an  incised  cross  of  curious  pattern.  B.  Langrishe,  Fiee- 
Frnident,  conducted  the  party,  and  his  nephew,  Hercules  R.  Langrishe,  Esq.,  m.f.h., 
in  his  ahsence  from  home,  kindly  gave  the  use  of  his  house  for  luncheon,  which  was 
served  in  the  ancient  Relecttfty.  This,  witii  the  other  parts  of  the  Priory,  is 
included  in  the  modem  dwelling-house.  After  luncheon  the  party  was  photographed 
hy  Mr.  J.  L.  Rohinson,  and  at  3.46  they  returned  to  Kilkenny. 


Wedkesday^  16th  May^  1894. 

On  Wednesday  the  President,  together  with  Mr.  Cochrane,  Hon.  Ssereiaiy,  Mr. 
R.  Langrishe,  Vice^Fresidentf  and  other  Memhers  of  the  Society  who  had  remained  in 
Kilkenny,  visited  the  Society's  Museum,  and  also  otber  places  of  archeological  and 
antiquarian  interest  in  the  city,  including  St.  Francis*  Ahhey,  now  portion  of  the 
premises  occupied  hy  the  great  Brewery  establishment  of  Messrs.  £.  Smithwick  &  Sons. 
The  Museum  and  its  interesting  contents  occupied  the  attention  of  the  visitors  for  a 
considerable  time,  Mr.  Langrishe  affording  to  all  the  utmost  pleasure  hy  his  descrip- 
tions and  narratives.  The  success  of  the  Meeting  and  the  Excursions  was  mainly  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Langrishe,  ably  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Hewson  and  the  other 
local  officers  of  the  Society.  The  thanks  of  all  who  attended  the  Meeting,  and  of  the 
Society,  are  due  to  these  gentlemen  for  all  they  did  in,  making  the  Whitsuntide  Meeting 
of  1894  one  of  the  most  successful  and  interesting  of  any  that  have  been  held  by  the 
Society. 
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THE  STRUCTURAL  FEATURES  OF  LAKE-DWELLINGS. 

(Pabt  II.) 

Bt  BOBEET  MUNBO,  M.D.,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  Hon.  Fbllow. 

Huts  of  ths  I^ks-Dwellers. 

^l^HE  materials,  on  which  our  evidence  as  to  the  nature  and  structure 
of  the  actual  dweUing-huts  of  the  lake-dwellers  is  based,  are,  if 
anything,  of  a  still  more  fragmentary  character.  As  regards  the  pile- 
structures  the  most  reliable  data  consist  of  portions  of  clay  mouldings, 
hearth-stones,  culinary  implements,  together  with  various  remains  of 
the  commodities  of  domestic  life.  On  page  499  of  ^'  Lake-Dwellings  of 
Europe  "  (fig.  184,  No.  2),  I  have  represented  a  piece  of  burnt  clay  from 
Robenhausen,  showing  impressions  of  three  round  timbers  each  about  an 
inch  and  a-half  in  diameter.  Similar  clay  mouldings  have  been  met  with 
on  many  of  the  other  stations ;  but  it  may  be  noted  that  they  vary  greatly 
in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  impressions,  some  indicating  timbers  of  larger 
•dimensions,  and  others  merely  a  kind  of  wickerwork.  The  inference 
derived  from  such  castings  is  that  for  the  purpose  of  forming  walls  for 
huts  the  timbers  had  been  placed  close  together  in  an  upright  position, 
and  then  plastered  over  with  puddled  clay. 

In  Lake  Bourget,  where  aU  the  lacustrine  stations  flourished  during 

JOnB.  R.8.A.I..,  vol.  IV.,  PT.  III.,  6tH  8BR.  Q, 
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the  Bronze  Age,  fragments  of  clay  mouldings  of  a  very  different  eharaeter 
from  those  above  described  have  been  found.  These  have  a  special 
interest  attached  to  them,  inasmndi  «8  ih^y  suggest  that  the  clay  walls 
of  the  huts  were  ornamented.  One  piece  of  iMB  moulding  {ibid.,  fig.  21 , 
!No.  15)  exhibits  on  a  smooth  surface,  two  groups  of  incised  concentric 
circles,  about  f  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  small  p<^on  of  a  third  group 
consisting  of  five  parallel  grooves  which,  if  completed,  would  form  a 
circular  ornamentation  S  or  4  feet  in  diameter,  like  th^t  which  sometimes 
adorns  the  ceiling  of  a  modem  room.  Other  fragments  of  worked  clay 
from  the  same  locality  have  turned  out  to  be  pieces  of  a  small  ehimney, 
having  a  Tent  2  inches  in  diamet^.  After  tiiey  were  put  together,  it 
was  observed  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  vent  was  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  soot ;  hence  the  conjecture  that  it  wm  the  funnel  of  a  small 
furnace  is  not  at  all  improbable  {tUd,,  fig.  184,  No.  8).  These  very 
suggestive  remains,  together  with  other  fragments  of  the  same  kind  were 
found  on  the  station  of  Qr4sine,  and  they  are  now  piieserved  in  the 
museum  at  Aiz-les-Bains. 

The  distribution  of  the  various  industrial  relics  found  on  the  sites  of 
the  lacustrine  viUages  is  also  not  without  some  significance  in  disclosing 
the  manner  and  character  of  the  social  life  of  their  inhabitants.  From 
the  uniformity  with  which  grain,  quantities  of  apple-cores,  bundles  of  flax, 
yam,  cloth,  ftc,  were  strictly  confined  to  separate  areas  at  Wangen,  Mr. 
Lohle  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  different  trades  had  been  kept  apart. 
This  generalisation  has  been  homologated  elsewhere  by  other  observers. 
At  one  of  the  stations  at  Geneva,  in  a  confined  space  not  exceeding  lOO 
square  yards.  Dr.  Oosse,  of  that  town,  fished  up  some  50  stone  moulds, 
together  with  a  number  of  crucibles,  ingots  of  broni^  and  tin,  scori», 
and  other  materials  of  the  founder's  art.  But  in  the  course  of  later 
researches  this  generalisation  has  assumed  a  still  wider  basis ;  it  is  probable 
that  not  only  were  the  special  trades  kept  apart  in  each  village,  but  that 
some  villages  had  already  established  a  monopoly  of  certain  industries. 
It  is  only  on  such  a  supposition  that  the  extraordinary  number  of  imple- 
ments and  chips  of  jade,  found  at  Maurach,  and  the  equally  striking 
predominance  of  flint  refuse  at  Wallhausen,  can  be  explained.  But  this 
kind  of  evidence  supplies  little  or  no  information  in  regard  to  Uie  siae, 
form,  or  internal  structure  of  the  huts  themselves.  On  these  points  we 
must  have  recourse  to  lake-dwellings  which  had  a  more  permanent  founda- 
tion than  that  supplied  by  isolated  piles.  Mr.  Messikommer,  who  had 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  size  and  character  of  the  cottages  of  tiie 
lake-dwellers,  estimated,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  stumps  of  piles 
protruding  through  a  newly  exposed  flooring  at  Niederwyl,  the  area  of 
each  separate  dwelling  to  be  24  feet  long  by  18  feet  broad.  On  these 
floorings  were  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  food  and  industry,  just  as  if  the 
people  had  recently  left,  and  from  the  observations  thus  made,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  each  cottage  possessed,  not  only  its  own  domestic 
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utensils,  but  also  its  weaTing  and  oorn-grinding  machines.    ('^Lake- 
Dwellings  of  Switzerland,"  2nd  ed.,  Plate  zvu.) 

Bnt  of  more  recent  dale  than  Meankommer's  researches  and  some- 
what hypothetical  canduaienS}  waa  the  discovery  hy  Mr.  Frank,  the 
explore  of  Schnssemied,  of  the  entire  foondationa  of  a  cottage  with 
portions  of  its  walls  still  standing.  This  discovery  I  have  elsewhere 
thns  recorded : — 

'<  This  settlement  (Sohnssexiiried)  had  none  of  the  signaof  having  been 
deetroyed  by  fire;  and  it  is  supposed  that  its  inhabitants  voluntarily 
abandoned  it  on  aocorunt  of  the  growth  of  the  surrounding  peat.  In  this 
ease  it  is  probable  that  the  huts  would  be  allowed  to  fall  into  natural 
decay,  but  before  this  happened  there  was  a  ch«nce  that  some  part  of  the 
building  would  be  overtaken  by  the  moss,  and  so  become,  as  it  were, 
hermetically  sealed  up.  That  something  like  this  actually  occurred  is 
now  proved  by  the  discovery  at  this  station  of  the  foundations  and 
portion^  of  the  walla  of  a  cottage  .deeply  buried  in  the  moss.  Upon  the 
discovery  being  announced,  Mr.  Frank  had  the  ruins  at  once  uncovered, 
and  before  the  crumbling  materials  disappeared  there  was  a  plan  of  the 
building  taken,  which,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  investigator,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting.  The  structure  was  of  an  oblong  rectangular 
form,  about  33  feet  long,  and  23  feet  wide,  and  waa  divided  by  a  partition 
into  two  chambers.  On  the  south  side  there  waa  a  door,  a  little  over 
3  feet  wide,  which  opeoaed  into  one  of  the  chambers.  The  other,  or 
inner  chamber,  was  somewhat  larger,  and  had  no  communication  with 
the  outside,  except  through  the  former  by  meauB  of  a  door  in  the  partition. 
There  were  no  relics  found  in  these  chambers,  but  in  the  outer  there  waa 
a  mass  of  stones  which  showed  signs  of  having  been  a  fire-place.  The 
walk  were  constructed  of  split  stems  set  upright,  and  their  crevices 
plastered  over  with  clay.  The  flooring  in  hotk  chambers  was  composed 
of  foar  layers  of  closely  laid  timbers,  separated  by  as  many  layers  of  clay. 
These  rex>eated  floorings  may  have  be^i  necessitated  by  the  gradual  rise 
of  the  surrounding  peat  whioh  ultimately  drove  the  inhabitants  away." 
— <*  Lake-Dwellings  of  Europe,"  p.  509. 

For  a  long  time  equal  uncertainty  prevailed  among  British  archsBolo- 
gists  as  to  the  kind  of  habitations  the  crannog  build^s  were  in  the  habit 
of  constructing  over  their  woodm  idands*  Judging  from  the  position 
of  the  hearth,  always  near  the  centre,  and  rarely  more  than  one  on  the 
same  island,  and  from  the  character  of  the  relics  left  by  their  occi^iers, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  crannogs  had  been  the  sub- 
stantial and  permanent  abodes  of  <me  or  more  families,  who  probably, 
for  years,  had  peacefully  prosecuted  various  social  arts  and  industries* 
On  the  famous  Lochlee  crannog  there  were,  at  least,  Ave  distinct  hearths 
superimposed  one  above  the  other,  thus  indicating  a  long  period  of 
occupancy.  Between  the  second  lowest  of  these  hearths,  and  the  next 
above  it,  the  entire  skeletons  of  two  sheep  were  disinterred,  a  fact  whioh 
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saggested  a  stidden  break  in  the  ooonpaiicy.  It  would  appear  that  these 
oarcasses  were  allowed  to  lie  undiBturfoed  for  boihb  tiine,  and  that,  when 
the  island  became  again  inhabited,  the  new  comers,  rather  than  clear  out 
the  accumulated  rubbish,  spread  over  the  whole  a  layer  of  puddled  clay, 
and  contrtructed  ov&c  it  a  new  hearth.  Surrounding  this  hearth,  at  a 
distance  of  a  few  yards,  the  stumps  of  a  few  stakes  were  found,  probably 
the  remains  of  some  kind  of  shelter  or  hut.  But  this  hut,  being  eyidently 
due  to  a  secondary  occupation,  is  of  lees  importan.de  than  the  original 
dwelling-house,  which,  of  course,  would  have  been  contemporary  with  the 
oonstruction  of  the  island,  and  it  is,  therefore,  to  the  surroundingB  of  the 
lowest  fire-place  that  we  must  look  out  tor  its  remains.  The  diameter 
of  the  circular  area  enclosed  by  the  stookades  was  about  60  feet,  and  in 
its  eentral  portion  there  was  a  square  space,  measuring  89  feet  on  each 
side,  payed  with  closely  laid  beams  made  of  split  stems,  and  partially 
prepared  like  railway  sleepers.  The  sides  at  this  payed  area  looked 
neaky  towards  the  four  cardijaal  points ;  and,  along  its  edges  were  the 
fttunips  of  a  wooden  wall  which  complet^y  enclosed  it.  A  row  of 
similar  stumps  divided  this  enclosure  into  two  nearly  equal  compart- 
ments. The  superimposed  hearths  occupied  the  middle  of  the  northern 
^mpartment.  A  doorway,  cleaxiy  defined  by  portions  of  two  stout  posts, 
was  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  -south  wall  of  the  building ;  and, 
facing  it,  but  more  to  the  left,  was  an  immense  refuse  heap,  and  beyond 
it  the  remains  of  a  wooden  gangway  were^  traced  to  the  shore. 

Let  us  now  compare  with  these  structural  details  the  corresponding 
eaes  on  the  Buston  crannog.  On  carefully  inspecting  the  piles  of  the 
inner  circle  of  stockades,  it  became  evident  that  they  formed  part  of  the 
Walls  of  some  sort  of  enclosure.  On  the  south-east  jside  there  were  two 
Stout,  four-sided,  uprights,  about  2  feet  6  inches  hdgh,  and  4  feet  ^art| 
firmly  mortised  into  the  wooden  floonag.  These  were  the  remains  of  the 
mde*po8ts  of  the  entrance  to  the  oentral  area,  in  the  middle  of  which  was 
located  the  hearth,  constructed  of  clay  and  stones,  and  resting  on  a  neatly 
pAved  flooring  of  round  timbers.  The  intear^als  between  the  first  and  second 
piles,  oontinuous  with  the  door  on  the  east  side,  contained  the  remains  of 
i^  composite  wall  of  stones  and  oak  beams  'in  successive  layers.  The 
Second  space  (see  photo,  p«  112)  was  thuus  filled  in.  At  the  base  were  two 
layers  of  flat  stones,  then  a  broad  beam  of  oak  stretching  the  whole 
length  of  the  interval  between  the  posts,  then,  three  layers  of  selected 
stones,  then  anotlier  oak  beam,  and  finally  other  three  layers  of  stones. 
This  wall  had  fallen  over,  but  the  relative  position  of  the  respeotive 
layers  was  still  retained.  When  standingi  this  wall  would  have  been 
about  3  feet  high.  The  other  space,  viz.  that  adjacent  to  the  doorway, 
had  only  a  foundation  layer  of  stones,  and  one  oak  bei^m  lying  over  it. 
As  the  tops  of  all  the  uprights  in  this,  the  inner,  circle  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  worn  or  broken,  we  had  no  mcAus  of  coming  to  an  opinion  as 
to  their  original  height ;  but  as  they  then  stood,  they  were  considerably 
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thioker  and  taller  than  those  in  the  outer  oirdes.  In.  face  ol  these 
£aets  it  is  not  umeasonabie  ia  suppose  that  the  dwelling-house  on  the 
Buston  oronnog  had  a  eiroulajr^  or  ratheor  oval,  form  (61  feet  hj  56), 
and  that  the  inner  pifcle  <d  the  istoekade  formed  part  of  its  oontaining 
wail.  But  as  to  the  oanfltmotion.  of  thi^  wall,  or  even  the  natnxe  of  the 
materials  vsed,  there  was  no  evidence  exeept  the  dilapidated  remsinB 
of  the  two  composite  portions  already  descoihed. 

As  at  Lochlee,  the  refuse  heap  at  Buston  lay  in  front  of  the  dwelliiKg* 
hoiise,  and  between  them  there  ^retohed  a  strongly  constructed  pave* 
ment  of  stout  plankS)  some  13  feet  in  length.  This  platform  was, 
howevev,  protected  on  the  midden  {^e  by  a  massire  wooden  railing,  and 
on  its  west- side  there  was  a  eerdtiroy  pavement  of  middle-sised  beenus 
wbich  terminated  in  a  landing-^plaee,  near  to  which  a  canoe  had  been 
found  deeply  buried  in  mud:  ' 

8o  fkr  as  the  Irish  orannogs  have  been  explored  they  ha^e  not 
yielded  any  more  definite  information^'  either  as  regards  the  structure  of 
the  islands  or  the  superstmetures  erected  on  them,  than  those  aboVe 
described.  Perhaps,  hbweyer,  an  exception  should  be  made  of  the 
Moylarg  crannog,  now  being  investigated  with  great  cure  and  assiduity  by 
the  Rev.  0'.  B.  Buiek,  of  Oullybacky.  Mr.  Buick  has  recently  forwmtded 
to  me  photographic  ilhistrations  of  a  "highly  complicated  system  of  wood- 
work and  mortised  piles  exposed  in  a  portion  of  the  stockade  along  thd 
margin  of  this  crannog.  The  following  notes  on  two  log-huts  found  in 
Ireland  may  also  be  giVen,  as  they  show  a  kind  of  hut  not  hitherto  f4und 
either  on  the  e^lier  or  later  lake-dwellings  of  Europe.  As  early  aa 
1833,  indeedbefore  erannogs  became  a  subject  of  archsBological  importanoti 
Captain  Mudge,  n.v.,*  described  a  wooden  hut  exposed  in  l^e  bog  of 
Drumkilin,  county  Donegal.  It  consisted  of  a  rectangularly^shUped 
framework  of  oak  beams,  m<)rtised  at  the  comers,  and  measuring  IS  feeit 
square  by  9  feet  in  height.  It  was  open  on  one  side,  and  about  half-way 
up  ther^  was  a  horizontal  flooring  which  divided  it  into  an  upper  and  a 
lower  compartment.  The  base  of  the  hut  rested  on  a  substratum  of  brash* 
wood,  a  fact  which  subsequently  led  to  the  conjecture  that  it  was  the  site 
of  a  crannog ;  and  peat  to  the  extent  ot  16  feet  in  depth  had  aocumulated 
above  its  roof  {Archaolofiaf  vol.  xxvi.).  A  model  of  this  unique  hut  and 
its  immediate  environment  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  ;  and  an  illustration  of  it  is  given  in  Col.  'Wood-Mai-tin's  book 
on  the  ''  Lake  Dwellings  of  Ireland." 

Bemains  of  wooden  structures,  having  some  resemblance  to  the 
Drumkilin  hut,  were  discovered  in  1880  in  the  Coal-bog,  county  Ferma* 
nagh,  also  on  the  site  of  a  supposed  crannog.  Here,  at  a  depth  of  21  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  peat,  an  artificial  mound  was  encountered,  and 
upon  it  there  was  found  a  wooden  framework  formed  of  rough  beams  witb 
rudely  executed  mortises.  This  framework  measured  1 1  feet  10  inches 
in  length,  and  6  feet  3  inches  in  breadth,  and  associated  with  it  were  some 
stone  implements  and  other  objects  of  an  archaic  character. 
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It  may  also  be  mentioned  that,  in  some  instances,  wooden  islands  have 
been  met  with  haT&ig  on  their  surface  traces  of  dry  stone  buildings,  sudi, 
for  eicample,  as  were  exposed  on  the  crannog  in  tiie  Loch  of  Banchtnry. 
But  it  is  probable  that  these  foundations  Were  either  the  remains  of 
secondary  constmctions^  or  perhaps  the  entire  crannog  dated  from  a  time 
posterior  to  that  when  the  wooden  houses  jrrevadled  in  Britain. 

The  above  briefly  described  facts  were,  till  very  recently,  almost  the 
only  data  on  which  any  hypothesis  conld  be  formulated  as  to  the  kind  of 
dwelling-houses  the  crannog  builders  were  in  the  habit  of  constructing. 
We  have  seen  that  the  structural  indications  at  Lpchlee  so  far  pointed  to 
a  rectangular,  and  those  at  Buston,  to  a  circular,  building.  In  these 
circumstances  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  recent  investigation  el  a  crannog 
in  Lochan  Dughaill,  Argyllshire,  come  opportunely  to  hand,  as  they  throw 
more  light  on  the  subject  of  tfaift  inquiry  than  any  previous  researches 
known  to  me.  ^'. ' '  ' 

This  crannog  became  known  to  arcbaeologists  in  consequence  of  the 
drainage,  for  agricultural  purposes,  of  a  small  loch  on  the  property  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Uackinnon.  As  spon  as  the  discovery  was  reported  to 
Sir  William,  he  gave  instruetions  te  have  the  matter  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. This  was  done  in  the  auiiimn  of  1892  under  my  supervision. 
Although  the  distinguished  proprietor  was  then  too  nn well  to  be  often 
present,  he  took  great  interest  in  th^' progress  of  the  excavations,  and  it 
was  greatly  due  to  his  liberality  that  the  investigation  was  so  satisfactorily 
completed.  Of  course,  it  i^  impossible  to  give  here  even  an  epitome  of  the 
general  results ;  and  I  must  refer  those  interested  in  'such  researches  to  my 
report  of  this  discovery  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland"  for  1893. 

Previous  to  the  drainage  of  Lochan  pughdiU,  the  site  of  the  crannog 
was  marked  by  a  cairn  of  stones  wliich  scarcely  showed  itself  above  the 
water ;  bnt  when  I  flrst  saw  it,  some  two  years  alter  the  drainage  had 
been  completed,  it  was  a  low  mound  crowned  by  a  conf  uaed  heap  of  stones, 
and  situated  near  the  centre  of  a  meadow,  thesn  studded  with  hayricks. 
With  a  little  care  the  tops  of  wooden  stakes,  cropping  through  the  grass, 
could  be  traced  right  round  the  mound ;  and,  on  digging  a  hole  here  and 
there,  horizontal  timbers  were  met  with.  We  commenced  the  exeavations 
by  removing  the  entii*e  superficial  d4bri$  with  as  little  destruction  to  the 
underlying  woodwork  as  possible.  The  following  extract  from  my  notes, 
taken  at  the  time,  and  shortly  afterwards  published  in  the  Glasgow  JShrM^ 
explains  the  nature  of  the  novel  structnres  then  brought  to  view. 

Near  the  centre  there  was  the  stump  of  a  stout  oak  pile,  firmiy  fixed, 
and  close  to  it,  on  the  east  side,  a  consolidated  mass  ol  stones  and  day, 
containing  traces  of  ashes  and  a  blackish  substance  like  t^e  iihru  of  half- 
burnt  peat.  Although  no  structural  design  was  detected,  there  conld 
be  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  hearth,  and  so  it  was  left,  in  the 
meantime,  nndistnrbed.  As  the  work  of  clearing  the  emrface  progressed, 
additional  piles  and  transverse  beams  were  met  with,  which,  being  left  as 
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twD  as  practicable  in  ffYu,  vltiina^ly  disclosed  a  new  and  important  feature 
in  the  coastrQction  of  orannogs.  This  was  unmistakable  evidence  that  a 
wooden  house  of  a  circular  shape  had  been  erected  over  the  artificial 
island*  At  nearly  uniform  distances  from  the  massive  central  pile  there 
was  a  series  of  oak  beams,  6  or  6  feet  in  length,  lying  over  the  surface 
of  the  island,  and  all  pointing  to  the  centrei  like  the  spokes  of  a  cart 
wheel.  At  the  north  side^  four  of  these  beams  were  stiU  in  continuous 
position,  and  fixed  to  the  subjacent  woodwork  by  pegs  on  both  sides. 
Sometimes  other  means  were  used  to  keep  them  in  position.  In  one  case 
a  flat  stone  was  laid  over  a  beam ;  in  another  the  distal  end  of  a  beam  had 
a  natural  curve  which  was  made  to  sink  a  little,  so  as  to  catch  among  the 
amderlying  structures;  and  a  third  beam  terminated  in  a  fork  which 


Oroand-plBH  of  the  Crantiog  of  Lockan  Dughsill,  49  ft.  x  45  it. 

A.  Central  Pile.  c.  Bntraiice.  b.  Paliiway. 

B,  Botma  wKh  holat  for  uprigfats.    d.  Surrounding  Piles,     f.  Remain*  of  Partition. 


rested  against  a  pile.  The  four  beams  above  referred  to  were  laid  at 
regular  intervals,  some  6  feet  apart  at  their  outer  extremities ;  and  judging 
from  thesedifitances  it  was  ealeulated  that  it  would  take  sixteen  more  beams 
to  complete  the  circuit.  Of  these,  six  were  actually  found,  but  they  were 
lying  at  irregular  distances,  and,  of  course,  the  continuity  of  the  cinuit 
ahowed  gaps  hero  and  there.  But  although  thus  only  ten  beams  remained 
in  position,  being  about  half  the  number  requisite  to  complete  the  circuit, 
it  was  quite  evident  that  the  series  had  been  originally  complete  (see  plan). 
ThiBir  absence  was  eatisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  damage  done  to  the 
crannog  during  the  drainage  operations  and  the  large  quantity  of  wood 
that  was  then  abstracted  from  it,  and  used  as  firewood.  But  the 
specially  interesting  and  novel  peculiarity  of  these  beams  was,  that  near 
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the  outer  extremity  of  every  one  of  them,  without  exception,  there  wacr 
a  deep  notch  or  hole,  a  few-  ifichea  in  diameter.  When  first  observed  they 
wdre  fiuppoded  to  bO  the  ordinary' eranliog  binders,  for  which,  of  course, 
two  mortise  holes  are  necessary ;  and  it  wa«  the  &ct  that  they  had  only 
one  hole  that  drew  particular  attention  to  them,  and  then  it  was  aBcer* 
tained  that  the  supposed  holes  were  not  actual  perforations — only  one  out 
of  the  ten  being  of  this  latter  charactei>— but  deep  notches  worked  down 
through  three-'fourths  of  the  thiiGkness  of  the  beam,  tt  was  also  observed 
that  these  notches  were  at  nearly  uniform  ^stanaesfrom  the  great  central 
upright  (about  17  feet  on  the  average)  ^  and  hence  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  int^ded  to  afford  fixed  points  for  a  series  of  upright  poles,  became  in- 
evitable. That  these  uprights  had  some  relationship  with  the  central  pole 
is  more  than  probable ;  but  whether  th&j  convei^ed  to  it  like  the  ribs  of 
an  umbi^ella,  or  were  connected  with  it  by  means  of  other  rafters,  there 
was  no  evidence  to  show. 

At  the  south-east  side  there  was  cLnot^er  elaborate  arrangement  of 
beams,  which  suggested  the  idea,  of  a  door-way*  Here,  in  line  with  the 
circular  row  of  holes  above  deaciibed,  and  stretoUng  between  two  of  the 
radial  beams,  was  a  squared  beam  4  feet*  long,  having  two  mortise  holes;, 
one  at  each  end,  which  seemed  to  have  been  intended  fbi*  fixing  the  door- 
posts. This  idea  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  leading  directly 
outwards  and  parallel  to  it,  were  six  or  seven  round  beams,  much  of  tiie 
same  length  as  the  former,  and  kept  in  po^tio^  by  an  end  beam  running 
along  on  both  sides,  which  undoubtedly  served  the  purpose  of  a 
causeway  of  some  kind  (see  plan,  'e). 

One  other  observation  regarding  the  structure  of  the  supposed  house 
is  worth  recording.  The  internal  area  appeared  to  have  been  divided' 
into  two  nearly  equal  divisions  by  a  partition,  |is  a  line  of  piles,  togetiier 
with  some  horizontal  beams,  wad  traced  right  across.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  structures  above  described  iiidicated  a  door,  it  will  be  observed 
that  this  partition'  would  just  b€^;in  at  its  west  comer,  thus  leaving  t^e 
door  and  the  fireplace  in  the  same  compartment. 

In  the  surrounding  stockade,  which  knit  the  underlying  woodwork 
together,  the  piles  were  thickly  set ;  and  the  space  between  the  two  cirdeB 
was  occupied  on  the  surface  by  long  beams,  extending  eircumf erentially, 
but  they  were  not  connected  by  the  ingenious  piethod  of  mortised  beams 
80  perfectly  displayed  in  some  of  the  other  Scottish  craimog&  Whether 
similar  binders  formerly  existed,  and  were  subsequently  removed  when 
the  dwelling-house  was  demolished,  it  is  impossibie  to  aay*  The  area 
enclosed  by  these  piles  was  of  an  oval  shi^,  measuring  (from  the  outer 
circle)  49*  feet  from  north.to  south,  and  45  feet  from  east  to  west  Oat- 
side  this  area,  however,  the  woodwork  was  continued  for  a  few  feet,  and 
then  grfidually  shelved  downwards  till  it  subfiequenily  ceased  altogether. 

I^otwithstanding  the  nuaaerdiis  feseardies  caaried  oniin  so  many 
localities  throughout  Europe  during  a  period  now  extending  to  nearly 
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half  a  century,  there  still  remain  some  doubtful  points  in  regard  to  the 
fracture  of  locnetrine  villageB.  Among  such  may  be  reckoned  the 
height  of  the  walls  of  the  huta^  together  with  the  form,  Btniotnre,  and 
component  materials  of  the  roofs  which  they  supported.  The  evidence 
on  some  of  these  points  will  probably  always  remain  mctfe  or  less  defec- 
tive, but,  from  the  ''  waifs  and  strays ''  that  have  been  gathered  together, 
it  would  appear  that  the  flooring  of  the  huts  in  the  P/MS<m^  was 
made  of  clayi  mixed  with  rushes,  and  sametimes  with  graTel,  over  which 
a  few  flat  stones  were  placed  as  a  hearth*  The  walls,  probably  of  no 
great  height^  consisted  of  a  skeleton  of  timbers  and  wieker-work,  daubed 
over  with  a  thick  coating  of  day.  From  discetveries  made  by  Uessi- 
kommer  at  Kiederwyl,  this  veteran  explorer  came  to  the  conclusion  tiliat 
the  roofs  of  the  huts  in  that  station  had  been  coveted  with  layers  of 
straw  and  rushes.  Evidence  of  a  sitnilar  nature  has  also  been  procured 
from  other  stations.  That  thatch  of  some  sort  was  generally  Used  in  the 
proto«iustoric  civilisations  ^f  western  Europe  finds  some  corroboration  in 
the  statements  of  classical  writers.  Btrabo  asserts  that  the  Belgss  lived 
in  "great  houses,  arched,  constructed  of  planks  and  wicker,  and  covered 
with  a  heavy  thatched  roof.'* — (Book  iv.  oh.  4.) 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  lacustrine  villages  were  connected  with  the 
shore  by  means  of  one  (a  more  gangways,  raised  on  a  double  row  of  piles, 
and  varying  in  length  and  breadth  according  to  the  situation  and  require- 
ments of  each  village.  Dr,  Gross  infojtns  us  that  the  bridge  leading  to 
the  Bronze  Age  settlement  at  Moringen  was  about  200  yards  in  length, 
and  from  10  to  12  feet  in  width ;  while  that  to  the  Stone  Age  station,  iu 
the  same  locality,  '^as  considerably  shorter,  and  only  5  to  8  feet  wide. 
The  extent  of  the  space  occupied  by  piles  at  Bobenhausen  was  about 
3  acres,  and  the  nearest  point  of  the  old  lake  shore  was  some  2000  paces 
distant;  but  yet  it  would  seen,  from  traces  of  piles  found  in  the  peat, 
that  a  bridge  at  one  time  traversed  the  whole  of  this  distanoe.  Bamains 
of  similar  approaches  have,  been  f  requentiy  observed  in  connexion  with 
the  sporadic  dwellings  in  the  outlying  districts  of  Europe* 

Whilst  reviewing  the  general  features  of  British  lake-4wellingS|  1 
have  thus  referred  to  the  point  now  under  discussion  :-^ 

*'  The  crannogs  were  made  accessible  by  various  means.  Some  had 
moles  or  stone  causeways,  the  existence  of  which,  in  some  instances, 
became  only  known  upon  the  drainage  of  the  lake.  Hence  it  is  con- 
jectured that  tliese  approaches  might  have  been  always  submerged,  and 
BO  supplied,  on  emergencies,  a  secret  means  ol  communication  with  the 
shore.  This  idea  was  suggested  by  the  toiiuous  direction  which  many 
of  them  assumed,  as,  for  eszamplei  the  causeway  discovered  in  thx)  Loch  of 
Sanquhar  whioh  had  a  2igsag  directioni  and  so  could  only  be  waded  by 
persons  intimately  acquainted  with  its  windings*  Others  were  apptcoached 
by  a  wooden  gangway,  the  evidsnee  d  which  now  Qonmaiv  ol  the  stlimps 
of  a  double  row  of  piles.    Others  again  were  completely  insulated,  and 
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accessible  only  by  bouts.  One  feature  vegarding  some  of  tbe  wooden 
gangways  deserves  particular  attention.  Both  at  Locblee  and  Lochspotrts 
the  piles  were  found  to  be  tightly  embraced  at  their  lower  extremities  by 
a  ofttriously  constructed  netwoi^  of  transverse  beams.  As  the  surface  of 
these  elaborate  structures  was  buried  from  3  to  7  feet  beneath  the  lake  - 
bed,  my  first  impression  was  that  they  might  have  been  used,  like  the 
submerged  stone  causeways,  as  a  concealed  means  of  communicating  wil^ 
the  shore.  To  test  this  suggestion,  I  had  a  special  excavation  made  along 
the  line  of  a  gangway  at  the  Miller's  Oaim  in  Loch  l>owalton.  After 
digging  through  3  feet  of  the  consolidated  and  hardened  mud.  we 
came  upon  a  stratum  of  fine  blue  clay,  extremely  tenacious,  and  little 
liable  to  displacement.  The  pointed  stakes  of  the  gangway,  which 
penetrated  into  this  clay  only  a  few  inches,  here  met  with  a  firm  resis- 
tance. It  then  occurred  to  me  that  the  ingeniously  arranged  wooden 
beams  at  Lochlee  and  Lochspouts  served  merely^the  same  end  as  the  bliie 
clay  at  the  Miller's  Cairn,  and  that  tiiey  were  to  be  found  only  in 
localities  where  there  was  a  great  depth  of  mud  incapable  of  affording 
a  sufficient  basis  of  resistance  to  the  pil6s.  tSuch  difficulties  have  been 
encountered  by  the  constructors  of  pile-dwellings  in  all  countries ;  and  it 
is  curious  to  note  the  variety  of  methods  by  which  they  were  overcome. 
(•*  Lake-Dwellings  of  Europe,"  p.  477.) 

The  frequency  with  which  canoes  have  been  found  associated  witli 
all  classes  of  lake-dwellings  shows  how  prevalent  and  widely-distributfd 
was  their  nse  as  a  means  of  communication  with  the  shore.  These  boats 
were  all  **  dug-outs,"  and  there  was  no  peculiarity  in  form  or  structure  by 
which  their  distribution  in  space  or  time  could  be  distinguished.  They 
had  all  the  same  antiquated  appearance,  whether  emanating  from  the 
Swiss  P/aMbautenj  or  from  l^e  mediaeval  crannogs  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

I  have  now  brought  before  you  a  short  sutumary  of  the  more  striking 
phenomena  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  lake-dwellings  hitherto  disclosed 
by  modem  research.  You  will  easily  comprehend  that  to  reconstruct 
from  such  fragmentary  materials  a  single  dwelling-house,  or  village, 
must  be  largely  the  work  of  imagination.  Instead  of  the  precise  details 
given  in  the  pictorial  restorations  of  lake-dwellings,  as  published  by 
Keller,  Messikommer,  MortiUet  (*'  Mus^e  prehistcrique,"  fig.  762),  lie 
Quaterfages  (*'  Hommea  Sauv^gesy"  p.  Ill),  Lyell,  and  others^  I  ptetet 
to  contemplate  their  salient  featuiBs  through  the  hazy  vista  of  arehsso- 
logical  data.  With  the  magnificent  field-glass,  as  it  were,  which  modem 
archseology  has  put  into  our  hands,  we  can  have  a  good  idea  of  the 
picturesque  appearance  presented  by  some  of  the  more  highly  faA-oured  of 
these  villages  in  the  hey-day  of  their  civilisation.  At  tiie  lower  and  «f 
the  lake  of  Geaevai  the  piles  have  been  observed  to  covw  nearly  the 
whole  bed  of  the  lake,  from  shore  to  shore.  Were  only  a  limited  portion 
of  this  area,  at  any  given  time,  occupied  by  platforms  and  houses,  what 
a  romantic  scene  the  (out-ensemble  would  have  presented  to  the  eyes  of 
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mpdeni  lovera  o|  art  I  But,  perliapa>  such  appreciative  souls  iound  no 
place  among  the  OepeTose  leaders  of  ligkt  aad  leading  in  lacuBtrioe  times ; 
jior  had  stray  tourists  jet  veeotured  so  far  from  the  centres  oi  old-world 
civilisations.  Let  me,  therefore,  convey  you,  on  the  wings  of  fancy,  to 
80016  commanding  view^point  from  which  we  ^lay  look  down,  through 
the  shadowy  h^e  of  an  autuinn  evening,  on  the  strange  life-scenes  that 
are  heing  enacted  on  these  fantastic  pile- villages*  The  placid  surface  of 
the  silvery  lake  is^  here  and  there,  pruffled  hy  tiny  canoes  which  flit, 
to  and  fro,  w;itb  the  commodities  of  daily  life.  Here»  within  the  shade 
of  the  well-wooded  shore,  a  few  fishermen,  partly  clad  with  the  skins  of 
wild  animals,  ply  their  piscatory  avocations  with  net  and  line ;  there 
some  hrawny  hunters  liurry  homewards  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  chase, 
some  carrying  a  stag,  or  may  it  not  be  a  wild  hoar,  suspended  on  a  pole ; 
others  the  smaller  game.  2^ow  the  general  hum  is  broken  by  merry 
peals  of  laughter  from. a  group  of  maidens  returning  from  agricultural 
operations  on  the,  shore ;  then  by  the  noisy  shouts  of  herdsmen  driving 
io  their  pens  cattle,  goats,  and  pdgs^  As  the  day  draws  to  a  close,  men 
and  women  cease  their  work;,  and  we  can  discern  among  them  represen- 
tatives of  various  arts,  an4  industries — founders,  potters,  canoe-builders, 
tool-makers,  spinners,  weay^rtai,.  &&.  ,Tbey  are  wdl,  but  simply,  clad, 
and  bear  on  their  persons  various  or|iavpents,  among  which  may  be  seen 
hair-combs  and  hair-pin^  of  varied  form  and  size ;  huge  bron;5e  armlets, 
and  necklaces  of  amber  and  variegated  beads ;  ringe^  earrings,  and  oilier 
^objects  of  gold*  The  hunter  carries  a  bow,  spear,  or  club;  the  warrior 
swaggers  along  with  sword,  shield,  and  dagger;  and  dogs,  too,  the  faith- 
ful companions  of  man  then  as  now,  mingle  in  the  fray  and  frolic  of  this 
good-natured,  but  motley  (»:ew.  In  short,  a  parallel  to  the  scenic  loveli- 
ness of  the  primeval  environments  of  this  prehistoric  Venice,  with  its 
quaint  huts  and  primitive  people,  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  age,  or 
in  any  country.  Only  one,  at  all  comparable  to  it, .  is  on  record,  which, 
coming  to  us  from  the  father  of  history,  and  having  also  reference  to  a 
lake-dwelling,  I  will  here  quote : — 

'*  They,  od  the  other  hazid,  who  dwelt  about  Hqunt  Pwigwusi  and  in  the  country 
of  tlie  Doberes,  the  A^anians  and  the  Odomantians,  and  they  likewise  who  inhabited 
Lake  Prasias,  were  not  conquered  by  Megabazus,  He  aought,  indeed,  to  .subdue  the 
dwellers  upon  the  lake,  but  could  not  etfect  his  purpose.  I'heir  manner  of  living  is 
tiie  following  :^PltrtforBU  sopp^rted  upcm  tall  ^fl«  stand  in  tbo  middle  of  the  lake, 
whieli  axe  approached  from  the  Iskid  by  a  sig^  nairow  bndge.  At  the  pxat  the  piles 
which  bear  up  the  plat£onns  were  fixed  in.  their  plaoes  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
citizens ;  but  aiiice  that  time  the  custom  which  prevails  about  fixing  them  is  this : 
they  are  brought  from  a  hilt  caBod  Orbelus,  and  every  man  drives  in  three  for  each 
wife  that  he  marries.  '  Now  the  men  have  all  many  wives  apiece,  and  tbis  is  the  way 
in  which  tbey  live.  Each  has  bis  own  hut,  wherein  he  dwells,  upon  one  of  the  plat- 
fonns;  and  each  haa^alao  a  trap-door  giving  aoeess  to  thd  laiee  beneath;  and  their 
wont  ia  to  ti^  their  baby  .childnvn  by  the  foo^  with  a  string,  to  save  them  from  roUing 
jnto  the  water.  They  feed  their  horses  and  their  other  beasts  on  fish,  which  abound 
in  the  lake  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  man  has  only  to  open  his  trap -door  and  to  let  down 
a  basket  by  a  rope  into  the  water,  and  then  to  wait  a  very  short  time,  when  up  he 
draws  it  quite  full  of  them."— ("  Herodotus,"  v.  16.) 
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The  comparative  silence  of  classical  writers  in  regard  to  this  singular 
phate  6i  past  ciriHsatio-n  in  Eiirope  is  most  unaccountable.  Exclusive  of 
the  above  qtwtation;  I  can  only  gather  two  other  references  to  it.  One  is 
from  Hippocrates  (V^^  Aeribus,"  &c.,  xxxvii.),  anddescribes  the  people 
of  tbe  I^hasis,  a  locality  lying' to  tfee'  east  of  the  Black  Sea.  **The  in- 
habitants,^ writes  this  audi  or,  **live  in  the  marshes,  and  have  houses  at 
timber  and  of  reeds  •  construcited  m  the  midst  of  th^  waters ;  and  they 
seldom  go  out  to  the  city  or  the  market,  but  sail  up  and  down  in  boate 
made  out  of  a  single  tree-trunk  ^  for  there  tire  uumerous  canals  in  that 
region.**         '  •  .     •    .  .. 

T?he  other  is  from  Btrabo  (Book  iv*.,  ch.  Hi.  5),  and  is  thus  trans- 
lated s*^'^  In'theeVent  of  warl%^  incursions  the  inhabitants  (of  Acdennes, 
on  the  noithem  border  of  France)  would  inteirweave  the  flexible  bratnbly 
flhnibs,  thufe  sfeppiijg  up  the  passages  (into  theiir  cbuntry).  They  al8<y 
fixed  utak^k  m  varioiis  places,  and  then  retreated  with  their  whole 
familiefir  inPffo  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  td  small  islands  summnded  by 
man^hes. '  Dui^iiig  the  Miny  reason  these^^  proved'  secure  hiding-places; 
but  in  itimw  otdrottght'they  Vere  easily  taken:*'' 

Pliny  ("Nat.  Hist.^aifc.  ivf.  l)'iiotice8  the  artificial  mdtinds  Con- 
structed by  the  Ghauci  (Frisians  and  other  races  along  the  coast  of  the 
German  Ocean),  on  which  they  built  their  huts,  so  as  to  be  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  waves  and  tides.  These  mounds,  like  the  Terremare  of 
Italy,  have  only  recently  been  recognised  as  true  pile-structures. 

Dr.  Keller  gives  a  quotation  from  the  "Syrian  Geographer  Abulfeda," 
who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  showing  that  the 
Apamaean  Lake,  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Orontes,  contained  pile- 
dwellings  which  were  inhabited  by  Christian  fishermen.  The  references 
to  crannogs  in  the  Irish  unnals  are  numerous,  and  extend  over  a  long 
period,  from  the  middle  of  the  ninth  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
Similar  references  are  also  met  with  in  the  Scottish  annals,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  so  numerous  as  those  annotated  by  Irish  scholars. 

That  the  system  has  survived  to  modem  times,  among  various 
primitive  races,  is  amply  attested  by  the  narratives  of  foreign  travellers 
who  have  recognised  and  recorded  their  existence  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe.  For  further  references  and  details  as  to  their  structure  and 
geographical  distribution,  I  must  refer  you  to  Sir  John  Lubbock's  "  Pre- 
historic Times,''  p.  182;  "  Cameron's  Travels  across  Africa,"  vol.  ii.  p.  63  ; 
^*  Illustrated  Travels,"  vol.  ii.  p.  19  ;  *'  Memoirs  of  the  Anthropological 
Society,"  vol.  i.  p.  311,  &c.  To  these  I  may  also  add  that  the  Aztecs 
had  built  their  ancient  city  of  Mexico  on  piles.  Prescott  states  that 
their  houses  *'  stood  on  piles  so  elevated  that  boats  might  pass  under 
them."  This  singular  people  had  not  only  pile-structures,  but  floating 
islands — Chinampaa  —  which  they  converted  into  luxuiiant  flower- 
gardens. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that,  by  thus  eliminating  the  structural 
details  of  lake-dwellings  from  amidst  the  marvellous  wealth  of  archeo- 
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logical  remains  with  which  thej  are  aasooiated,  I  am  well  aware  that  I 
have  left  aaide  the  most  interesting  part  of  these  materials.  But  to  give 
even  an  epitome  of  the  entire  subject  wonld  entail  not  one,  but  many 
Papers. 

To  those  who,  by  profession  or  taste,  may  be  familiar  with  archi- 
tectural art  in  its  highest  manifestationiy  the  primitive  details  here 
delineated  may  appear  uninteresting  and  of  little  eduoational  value. 
Mature  reflection  will,  I  am  surer  dissipate  such  a  notion.  No  one  who 
laya  claim  to  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  architecture  can  afford  to  be 
ignorant  of  these  singular  remains,  much  less,  those  who  inhabit  a 
country  whose  early  civilisation  is  so  prominently  associated  with  lake- 
dwellings.  Many  of  you  may  be  surprised  when  I  say  that  up  to  a 
comparatively  recent  time  the  common  cottage  arohitecture  ol  Scotland 
«nd  Ireland  difiered  in  no  material  respect  from  that  of  the  Swiss 
kdKe-dwellings.  Nor  is  it  beyond  discoverable  limits  to  find,  at  the 
present  day,  the  comforts  of  a  substantial  home  within  a  cottage  which 
still  retains  the  thatched  roof  and  day  flooring;  scud  whose  partitions 
are  merely  timbers  plastered  over  with  a  mixture  of  olay  and  ehopped 
straWy  and  finished  off  with  a  white-'wssh  of  lime* 
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By  THOMAS  J.  WESTEOPP,  M.A.,  Fbllow, 


DTJNSAJ!rr.    COtin  SAthtlAlS  =  Samhnagli's  Fort.) 

■  *  * 

npHB  Chubcb  of  St.  liTiOHOLAB.— This  massive  and  interesting  building 
"^  is  situated  in  the  demesne  of  Donsany,  a  short  distance  north-east 
of  the  Castle.  It  is  probably  on  the  site  of  the  church  which  existed  so 
early  •»  1802-1806,  and  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt  about  the  middte  of 
the  fifteenth  century  by  I^icholas  Flunke^t,  first  Baron  of  Bunsaiiy  and 
Killeen.  In  his  will,  dated  on  the  feast-of  St.  Peter  ad  Yineulay  1461, 
although  desiring  to  be  ^^y  beret  in  ye  chaunseU  of  EHieene  before  our 
Lady,"  he  heaped  valuables  on  ^*  St.  Nichols  Church  of  Dunsany  " — arras 
and  scarlet  hangings,  crosiers  and  chalices  of  silver  and  gold,  the  latter  being 
then  in  course  of  preparation  by  a  goldsmith  of  Trim  ;  missals,  graduals, 
hymnals,  and  psalters ;  a  chaplet  of  pearls  for  the  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin ;  copes  of  gold  and  red  satin ;  chasubles ;  100  shillings  off  the  mill 
of  Alomny  (Athlunmey) ;  and  money  off  Thomastown ;  and  to  fiad  priests 
to  pray  for  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  wives  Anne  Fitzgerald  and 
Elizabeth  Preston ;  *^  and  which  of  my  children  that  breaiketh  my  will,  I 
leave  him  Christ's  curse  and  mine/' 

The  building^  is  129  ft.  long;  the  chancel,  21  ft.  3  in.  wide,  and  about 
51  ft.  long ;  the  nave,  21  ft.  5  in.  wide,  and  about  55  ft.  6  in.  long,  the 
gable  being  ''  off  the  square" ;  the  gable  between  is  5  ft.  7  in.  thick, 
and  the  arch  about  10  ft.  wide.  The  chancel  has  a  very  rich  east  window, 
inserted  by  the  late  dowager  Lady  Dunsany  to  decorate  the  building,  the 
older  window  having  been  destroyed 
long  before,  except  the  ancient  sill, 
still  apparent  on  the  outside,  and  an 
elegant  carving  of  an  ivy  spray.  There 
are  three  windows  to  the  south  and 
one  to  the  north  ;  the  tracery  and  carving, 

shafts  have  nearly  disappeared,  having  been  of  fine  yellow  sandstone, 
like  most  of  the  details.    The  south  wall  has  also  a  handsome  sedile  of 


>  See  an  old  descriptioii  in  our  fournalj  1892,  p.  20.    The  saint's  day  was  kept 
August  17th,  at  the  time  the  Ordnance  Survey  letters  were  written. 
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three  cinquefoil  arcliea,  the  heads  crocketted,  and  a  heayy  hood  moulding, 
ending  in  a  leaf  to  the  left  and  a  face  to  the  right. 

In  the  chancel  stand  a  &ne  ancient  font'  and  an  altar-tomb.  The  former 
stands  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  has  an  octagonal  head  36  inches  across,  with  a 
round  basin  and  drain.  Beginning  at  the  north,  the  carnnge  (see  p.  226) 
ore  as  follo\r : — 1,  two  angels  aapporting  a  ahisld,  .^th  the  inftrumenta 
of  the  Passion ;  beloir  is  a  pelican  in  piety,  amidst  foliage,  aa  a  type  of 
Chiiat;  2,  St.  Fet«T  with  the  kep,  and  St.  Paul  with  the  sword ;  below  is 
a  fretwork,  like  groining ;  8,  St.  Andrew  wit^  his  cross,  and  St.  Thomas 


Dnnisny  Ohiirch.    (Kordi-Trett  Viair.) 

with  ft  spear ;  below  are  a  honnd  and  hare,  with  foliage ;  4,  St.  Bartho- 
lomew with  the  knife,  and  St,  James  Minor  with  the  club  j  below  are 
trefoil-headed  lutings ;  5,  a  sdht  with  a  long  stafl  (perhaps  St.  James 
Major),  and  another  (perhaps  Matthias)  with  a  halbert ;  below  are  plain 
flutings  ;  6,  two  saints ;  below  is  a  pattern  of  flenrs-dorlis  and  trefoils ; 
7,  a  saint,  tndflt.  Matthew  with  the  hag ;  below  are  birda  and  fleurs-de-lis ; 
and  8,  the  Crucifixion,  between  the  B.  Virgin  and  St.  John,  the  latter 
distingnkbed  by  the  book ;  below  ere  interlaced  leavea.  On  the  faces  of 
the  pier,  following  the  same  order  are— 1,  fretwork ;  2  to  6,  angels  holding 

1  This  font  was  »t  theireEt  end  of  the  church  in  Butlsi's  time(lTSO);  heiaTsit 
is  of  "  Bteen  marble."    It  U  reallf  of  yelloT  suidstone. 
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ebieldfi,  -witli  fi)  tlie  fcro'ss,  (S)  fh^  htert  pi^iied  by  tWo  TBfwbrds,  (4)  tbe 
Ktz  Gerald,  and  (6)  the  Plntikett  atrtit ;  -6  aiid'  7j  spi'ayfl  of  foliag6 ;  8, 
flnt^gs.  Thifl  wa§  probably  put  op  by  tehriitd|Jbet,  Iiord  Dunsaiiy, 
ead  bis  ^Jte  Ateft  Fits  G^rftld.  Tbe  i^taf -tMb  bas  been  horribly  broken 
sinoe  Arokdall's  day,  «lid  it  iraa  wztb  fifflculty  tbe  fragments  of  tbe 
sidM  couM  be  found  fOid  pieced  togetbw  Jovi  tb^  idcetcb  given  on  p.  228, 
in  which  tbe  existing  parts  are  shaded.  Tbe  effigies  represent — to  tbe 
li^ty  «kBigbt  in  foUannoiEr  aideoiiicBl fadmetyiilong  8wol9'«a^ 
left  thigh*  and  his  hands  raised  .and  clasped  in  prayer,  his  feet  on  a  dbg ; 
to  the  left  rests  his  wife,  in  peaked  head-dress,  with  traces  of  rich  carvinf 
on  it,  a  fnll-fileeyed,  long-pleated  gown  to  the  feet,  which  rest  ons  cushion 


A.O0OR8  iUllTUP. 

O«8C0ai.       (.FONT.  ^    ^ 

Qtound  Plan  of  Bunaaay  Ohurcb* 


r^ANOtCNt  TDna. 


carred  with  two  birds  and  a  cat^s  head.  Xhe  eadt  jlab  had  tht^e  i&ib^ 
the  left  now  broken  away  ;  the  central  one  has  a  long-ctobed  figure,  ai4 
the  right  one  a  Bishop  in  pontifioals*  The  west  alab  ia  now  in -tblf 
sedile;  it  has  three  floriated  niches,  wifbr  the  fiagellatioa;  of  our  lo14 
in  the  centre,  and  angels  with  censers  on  eaoh  sidie.  '^  Ttto  ^]^^-%^ 
sittilar  niches,  with  shields  between*  the  north  BidB%ifa^^tggteentg1£ 
the  nave,  and  has  the  <irms  <rf  Plunkett  (a  biendraad  dastle),  Flemyng 
(checquy) ;  3  (probably  Castlemartin),  three  castles  ;  4,  Flunkett  and 
Fitz  Gerald.  The  south  slab  Hes  against  the  east  "gabk,  auld  has  shields 
of--^l,  Plunkett;  2,  Fits  Gerald  (a  saldre) ;'  8,  the  heart  pierced  by  two 
swords ; '4,  the  instrumentB  of  the  (asfeion.^ 

North  of  the  chancel  is  a  residence  three  stories  high,  the  lamest  Used 


>  The  close  resemblance  of  this  tomb  to  those/at  Buleek  and  Howth.  in  design  and 
heraldry  18  very  marked.  ' 
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as  a  vault  by  the  Lords  of  Donaany ;  fonrteen  steps  lead  to  the  second 
floor,  vhich  has  a  " squint "  looking  into  the  chancel;  ten  more  steps 
lead  to  the  npper  story.  A  passage  and  steps  lead  over  tjie  east  gable 
to  its  roof.  The  toTsr-li](e  S.  £.  hyttreas  is  .o{  qnueuid  dimenaioiis. 
The  nave  has  two  door*  (eridently  rebuilt  ip  recent  times),  (oie  at  eaoh 
side.     An  ambij ;  a  Urge  perpeqdioulsr  windav  and  a  recess  occnr  in 


DiinMa;  CbUFob.     (latMio*,  looking  «a«t.) 

each  wall.  The  north  recess  ia  two  storied  high ;  the  npper  reached  by 
a  staircase  in  the  north  pier  of  the  chancel  arch,  which  is  ronnd  and  mdely 
built,  with  olnmsy  projecting  jambf,  perhapa  intended  to.  aupprai  a  rood 
beam  or  loft. 

The  west  gable  has  a  large  window ;  its  traceiy  is  jwne,  and  its  shafts 
are  modem.  It  is  flanked  o^  the  north  by  a  lofty,  battlemented  tower, 
with  curiously-corbelled  roof  and  lai^  double  windowe.    It  has  entrances 

tmi».  H.s.A.t.,  VOL.  IT.,  FT.  m.,  Gni  bik.  B 
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-from  the  nave  sod  from  the  north  and  west  battlements.    Another  lofty 
"tower  at  tiie  B.  W.  angle  has  a  barrel  etair  of  some  sixty-ax  rteps.    A 


SirBrUnO'Nai 


'■  Ann*  in  DnnMn}  Church.  ' 


pleasing  view  of  Eilleen  Castte  in  the  diaUnce  is  attuned  from  the  top  of 
t^e  bTiildmg. 
'    Tka_  onl;  noticeable  inscriptions  are— 
1,'  A  tablet,    with  elaborate    arms  and 
niaaUiiig  in  the  east  gable ;  underneath  are 
tbese  Hnes : — 

"HEBX  LIEIH  the  I  BODY  OT  SIR  |  BKTAIT 
oVmUE  I  B&B  :  OITE  OF  TE8  |  JTISnCBS  OF  TEE 
Ebto'S  BB5CH  IN  TBX  BUSS  j  OV  KIMe  JAURB 
T&E  2d,  AJIO  DlXn  TB  Hth  op  OCT.  I  1697, 
AKD  TS  SODT  OF  DAUB  HAST  HIS  WIFE  |  SISIEE 
Tp  THX  LORD  I>1THUKy,  AND  IHB  j  BOOT  OF  DIKE 
>^T  O'XBIIXB,  ALB  BiSOT  j  WHO  DrES  lUKGR 
T^  IST,  1714,  WHO  WAS  I  WIFE  TO  8*  HEmr 
O^BXILLB,  JHE  8D  SIB  BBTAN's  |  SOX,  WZO 
EfaBXCTED  THIS  ZOMB  AHHO  DOHDn   1716." 

2.  At  the  other  side  of  the  east  window  a 
slab  of  red  granite,  in  nuowxy  of  Bandnl,  son 
of  Lord  DdBsany,  bom  1848,  died  1863 ;  and 
'  8.  Near  the  staircase  tower  outside  the 
church,  H  monument  in  memory  of  William 
Durham,  who  died  April,  1721. 

Sooth  of  the  diurch  is  a  huge  mound,  now 
laid  out  with  walks,  and  thickly  planted.    It  """"'  *^.™'- 

ig  an  ancient  "  dan" ;  some  trace  of  the  east  ramparts  remain,  but  it  has 
been  too  much  remodelled  to  call  ior  mnch  mnark.  It  is  about  350 
yards  in  circuit. 


I  KM  .'w  .v\\:\;\-  <\Y.i   U-i'V-vi  -JO  ^:irr.iiT' 


'-■  ■li  ?  j-iT9ri*,-Dunahy- Cfcukb'." 
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By  the  side  of  tbfr-higjt  fwd,^^,th*^'n^,nf  ,I>aiiaaiiy,  is  a  plain 
(tlion(^  piotaresqn^ -iVlJrtide  camK.  ]b!>ta«4|i  jjn,  a  square  platlimn 
■vitii  four  stepa  and  a  c&cul«  block  >?itli  two  row4  basiua  in  it.  It  is 
7  ft.  8  in.  higb;  tbe  fdi|)^is  Sia-Vide  Kn4,A  in.  thick.  Ithaa  figure* 
ot  the  cradflzion  add  af  a  visged  w^paal  in  Bunken  ftanels. 


,  '^Bxim,  orjSEBXEH,  in  Irish  Scrm  ColuimciDe^  EU.  C^lumba's  Shrine.  ' 
The  cfaOTchis.prol^'bly  osealtha^ost  oonipiauDus  ob]*e«ts  in  the  .county 
HetfQl,\itff^jsive  towa  {9001111;  a  feature  in  the  panAsct^a  for  many, 
n^as  rouni^,; itadiatM  it  does  eome  800  feet  abov*  the  aca.  The 
b^BAog  i»  ninr  plan,  and  violent  hita^ 
hKTO-defacediThat  little  ataamBot  it  ever 
postesed, .  Iti  is  22  ft.  5  io.  vide  j  the 
noxA  Vslf  e^Ctends  71  ft.  and  is  S  ft 
thiofc;  ibtui^QidoBEope,  once  huulsomely 
BMoldfld;  -^th  eondfitcsie  jonibe.'  ITear 
the  vbA  £vi~ia  a  reoess,  aa  at  Bunsany, 
CTajf  whifif  Was  a  gallery  reai^ied  by  a 
wtU-ntouldod  door  and  elevcq  stepa  in 
the  'Ij^iolm^  .of  &«  vail.  F^om  it  a 
piece  (^  turA^-staijV  worn  by  feet  that 
have  \aflg  h^aa  silant^  vound  upwards  to 
the'  batdetneois.  The  wall  eBst  o(  this 
reo«Ais'6  ft.  4  in- fliick.  The  south  wall 
boa  four  latv-Ootbic  window  opes,  the 
iracery  deri3;oj«d ;  and  the  jamb  of  a  flftli, 
aif  ft  hioh  pointj  it  breaks  away  6d  ft.  ^om 
'  Qui.  west^~Stax  it  should  be  noted  the" 
drain  of  a  fluted  piscina.  The  beUry  is 
a  plain  structure  of  great  mosuvoneu, 
about  7 1  feet  high ;  the  walla  5  ft.  thicik 
at  their  ndes  and  4  ft.  at  the  weBt>,,{t. 
is  entered  by  a  poiiiittid  do<>i'i,the  iiitet* 
space. b9uig,9  ft.  8  in.  byO  it.  SlJfi/  At- 
the  S,%  comer  a  \BIrfSMii'f^^^^*  Btep^,'  1 

mtiny  pearly  broken  away,  leads  to  t^  KOUuit,  whence  there  tttfia 

liTiiiiiiirnmirirfllTii  liliiii  ftiij  hitl 1  iImJmi  iiMiiiiiif  fjiiiiiitiii    from 

the  Dublin  monntains  far  inland,  and,  it  ia  said,  northward  to  Down. 
The  forts  of  Tara  ore  plainly  risible,  and  the  beautifully-wooded  glen 

t,f  fha  .■ffcm  tiinf  fljtipn  frnm  tho  Well  Jieatahnach,  "the  pearly." The 

top  storey  of  the  belfry  has  large  windows  in  each  side;  the  north 
retains  its  double  light  and  sh^ ;-  tlie  othei  stpreys  have  only  slits.     On 
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the  ground  fl«or  lie  aome  ourioas  {ragmmts  of  rioli  window  tracery ;  « 
it«ne  with  an  eoclMuutic  balding. a  book-  foid  a  BtaS;  another  with  a 
very  late  enws  capped  witti'  a  head  in  »  onrioaB  tall  kead-dreaa,  and 


haijag  at  Ute-.baBG  a  coU-of-anas.  Stime  pieces  of  a  large  plain  font 
also  remaip.  la  the  graveyard  fitanda  the  am^  weather-beaten  cross 
of  St.  Colinnba ;  a  late  cross,  with  the  much  obliterated  figure  of  our 


1^^^ 


Flan  of  Skreen  Charoh. 


liOrd  extended  on  it.  East  of  the  min,  on  the  site  of  that  ban-like 
Protestant  church  shown  in  Orose'a  view,  a  large  prostrate  tablet  bean 
the  now  nearly  obliterated  words — 
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"d.  o.  k.      hoc  MoiftimurrBM  srAixxBO  |  harviess  bibosi  a  sobik 

UASOAKnA  PLVirKBT  PimiJg  tSVM  |  OOVJCai  AC  UAStLDM  sabcvt  (kaibi  {, 
SKFKk)  ecI-IBLKQI '  irUGBBZIDII  BICHAKDI  1  BABORIB  A  DBLTIX  MIXOB  ttATU  | 
nurs  AC  JAMKTA  XAKWAKD  KSKSS  I  KI  UXIGA  HlTtJ  FOdUUtUDT  XOOLRSU  | 
OUrAMBHTO  HIO  VEBO  SKFCLTUS  |  MKMOKIA  PZKFBTUA  fOHAHKBC  ODBACK 
UnSDEX  QCALTSBI  |  SX  lUTRl  SBXIIAirDS  nUTEMSCCOni  |  KABU  FBOPBU 
ARFO  DOKI   1611.'" 

The  beraldic  devices  ahow  the  arms  of  UarwaM,  Cnsack,  and  Plonkett. 


FIbhk  Rl  Skresn.  Ccou  U  Sknea.  Armi  dd  Muwirde  Tonb,  1611. 

In  the  field  north-west  of  the  church  ie  the  well  of  St.  Columba. 
I'he  stone  abore  its  month,  a  slab  of  dark  limestone,  has  certain  concre- 
tions  in  it,  explained  by  popular  legend  as  iron  nails  driven  miraculoosly 
into  it  by  the  patron  Saiot. 

■ThiaU  Bi 
Ear.  0.  Bright 
(cirea  IT&D)  i«  given  in  onr  Jeurnit  fQT'lSS2,  p.  22. 


1^:1 


(• 


NOTES  ON  TH9,A^fS]tti^JtS.'vO^;  4»A- 

,%'•'•:"  11'  i^'i^j  H".!:;  VT)/  I  ,  j5<,  ;      '  i' 

By  tub  rev.  DElrt^1itlit#fft^  #;f.;  Vifc]^^  akd 

THOMAS  J^trjEStBOl^JP^'Vii'rW^ 


1  '  •  ■.     :*i    ..   1  <     .=   .:•;    t. .  ^' 


V/    ttipoAch  maclcliA  meic);^p^Q)q|{bj»p;^^f^^^  met^y^m^leo  .i.  if  Ann 

Whence  u  Tem]viNl,(TM^  W^IMWWi^  y  M^Pltft,  ...fgi^uuy. i^.  Tewnhnr,  U0. 
Mur  Tea,  the  wall  of  Tea,  daughter  of  Lvighi^^fi  «f?f^  ^  Xi^  pgp^of^Breogon,  the  wife 
of  Eremon,  son  of  Milenus,  i.e.  there  she  was  buried. 


the 
T^  whol^^i^ti^ 'o^':«:iem6n  Di  cliQiciiliill 'ik%T ^fi^te3n'¥{iai^r^!iM^^e^libiiM: 
select  it,'&ar^d^  mfghiibe'  xtt^niW  dkff^/-8Yrd^Cial')i<tt*  iflWiitdf|BttdLfepjtiiWlfiiiii 


pli6e8  oi  the  name  m  tBifl  <Jbtiiti^.  ^^'1»itiHv'4^'aikmg<riih<id 
the  pthers  by7?emg^^callQcl.peThmp  bpe'd^^'  ffei  k  ^Wi^  ^  ftiifieiifc* 
iW^ne'ot'eaBfMealt.'f^l^  is  f6i4ind&  from  tJeih|ni6, 

the  genitive  oi  UeThaip." "Accprding  to  AWr^j  it'  poeti  wW  IH'edin 
the  sixth  century,  it  was  callU  lJrtiiiiiIeia,^'l5Siiilfeain^;0iith^ 
aiidVof^ira^li^,  l^oi^ttgidtthe-Bfoiib  ofTOe#M^p     Kir  -i  . 

Tiira  'i>ec£ixne  the  chief  residence  4>f  l&e  ATdiigfa,  or  chief  king  of  In!^- 
land,  in  tie, time  of^  ,^iii^e,  the  first  of' ^hfe'IMx^g'  teiigs,  a.k.  3966, 
apcoidipg  ^  .the,  chi;onQh)gy  of  th|^  ^ouir  Masters,  and  coiltijiiied  to  ber so 
vntal  lit:  wall  ahaAdomed  .by  tb^ai:  a^i^  .^§3. .  Within,  thai  j^eiiod  ^^two 
tiiottsand  iV^  hundred  and  thurty'Jrdars.thiaQ  rexg]^/Wft:0Dq,hi)p4r|^ 
ati^ lorty-ttif 0 'Idlltigsl^  • ' " '       '-    •-    ••'  ^'  '-'•••■-       ■./-»  i...    -;;  '-.•    ..  -j...  ._~ 

Our  Annals  make 'frequent  ttitiM(fA  at  the  pe^p 'Ceifip^fd^  ^»>-  tiie 
Contvention  of  Tar^,  ^mch  is.  said  to  have  bifeeh  in^titttted'by  Ollatnb 
FodhlAy.Axddgb  A.jift.  $333.  A  poem»  aserill;)^!  Ibiy  Eeatiug  io  ^Eochaidh 
O^inynxLy'  whoiJinred  lis:  the  middfe  i^fth^  teh]bh:CQ|lt^I7,  de^cvibes  itz-n  - 

<*  The  feifl  of  Teamur  each  third  y^;  ' 
I  Xo,pt^rfe4a>Y?w4rfile8,^     .,.,,. 
WasXheuxonveiiea  prm^y . 
' '  '  By  thd  muVtnouB  Ein^'  bi  Erin.  '  ' 


->    i'  >. 


.-..'/    f  *  *  • 
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Catfaaoir  of  toiis*m-Uw  oonTMied 
The  beautif  al  Feit  of  regal  Temur, 
There  eame  with  him — ^the  better  for  it — 


r    /•)   ^-'-r^.'./ 


3 


''    T  '. 


Three  day^.^p^t:^*fw|f  ft/jpp^y^t^in— 
The  hoit  of  very  high  paasion  Bpent, 

Without  theft,  withoux  wovn£ng  a  man 

Without  feats  of  armi,  without  deceit, 

.  Was  a  wretched  enemy  with  heavy  Tenom ;  "  "*•' 

•;;•    ""•  ''"^  •"'€fMWaifm)t'wielv6d'irsareeffB<i«e*f#eibhliii,'n:-.'i  ci.  ....    -/ 

itself,  and  for  a  fortnight  after." 

3.(TW*^^  Jw#^'n*-^r  ^^,^^^^t^^  who  was  Ardrigh  from  A:p>6 
tfK.lQfit.iom^  .tlL^^l^^gdoflo^  qf  Keith'  ty  uniting  a  ydrtfon  takeki  irom, 
esdir^^ti^a  £&ttn>p*oiriiiiD«9[faf.ff)eBkfi4  la^^d^  loi;;t)]ift  Q]Apporto{  the  ponarcli 
iM'lHira.' '  H<^'inititiitM'8oieiB&r'ft88endbliM:t»  fbe  .held  j^arlj,  erne  at 
TiktMgd  (tfie'Htir^f'Vaa^);  6n  tti^  kwt  day  of 'October^  t6  appioase  the 
gods  by  the  sacrifice  of  victSiififr  ialid  t&&  iipti4k^' of  fii«6|  wiothelr  utT 
UJ^IH^b,  f oi:  I^Ji^j^  ,^f  .pMj:|^9^ajidise.;  an4  th^  third  at  ^ailtean  (f^ll- 
t9^n},'^ut  i^Lf  l]f^[i^ing  ptAvgfusi^,  for  the  celeVation  of  mamages 
t^,t^q,cc)xif^^.of  j;)s^e|it^  /tpd  t^ie^ds.  Sp  seeing  to  haye'restor^  the 
tiwmvial  Qonycnti^  p|  Xw^  aWV   .  i"     .'_.;; '  -i*,  '  ^  .  '     ..     /  '  i  ';'"; 

^  •, ,  Cj<?>fnwic  M^  j^irtj.^as-  -^rdiigh  fronl  a.d.  S^iT  to  266,  TJiis  mdjiArch*6 
r|9^^,i«  tb^^eppph  at  \frhich  i^ost;  o^  the  tni^numents  now  remaifiing  at 
Tara. were  erected*.  The ^Qur  JyTasters  tyll  u« —  ^^         .     ^ 

*'  It  was  Cormao  who  oo|a)>CM^'»tle  QQngiso  na'Iliog|i«  «-4-  Jna^ri^tijhi^  of  the 
Kin^ ; to  4irB^M .  inaimQr^i;,  ffjcnnls, ,  tfadt  govenUDent  in  tlie  J|fjpgdom .  H  e  w^  an 
ilhvi^ouf  authoc  ,i^  la«|^  )k^hrciU8ps^^a];L4  history  i  for  it  w^as  he  that  promulgated 
l^w»  fide,  ^d  r^ujation  f pr  each  soiree,  a|id  for  each  covenant  according  to  Jufltice ; 
80  tiuit  it  is  bis  laws  that  restr^ed  all  ^ho  adhered  to  them  tx)  the  preicbft  time.  It 
is  this  Cohnac  iiad  tbkt'yi^tei'bled  fcH'tbe"  tdirdnlekre^of  ilrelataA  together  at  Temve, 
i^d-ordeiedih^ntf  le<Wkl#1heicb«btd<iler(of  Ireltaid.'iii  use  jbotit,  I|i  tb|t  h9ok  weiiie 
the  coeval  exploits  and  synchronisms  of  the  kings  of  Ireland  wi^  tjbe  lyings  and 
eoit^rorei  of  Uk^,w<^>  f^ of  .t|«e  ^jn^  of  the  p^vinces  ^ith  the  monarghs  of  Ire* 
lf|[^^  J-^  it.jvraf  .ai^^n^ten  w)iat  th^  monarchs  of  £rdand  were  entitled  to' receive 
frjiilm  the  provincial  ^inga,'  ai\d  what  the  prbvincial'Kin'gs  'Were  entitled'  to  teceit^  from 
their  subjects'  Iftoih  the  niTblw  to  the  plebeiati .  In  it  alsb  wera  fbelxmadttrfei  a«d  mieiei 
of  Irelaiiidlfhi^  lftk6^'to'shbre,'f it)bi  the'  (IA)*inoe.tb  the  tai!k-ittir)r»  torn  1hi9  tismtqry  to 
to  the  baile  (townland),  and  fjj^on;^  the  jija^e  to  the  tsfuffid  of  lan^-'* 

The  last  pagan  monarch  who  'resided  ott  Tar^i  -wtls  Datbi,  who,  as  M'e 
learn  from  the  ''LeabharnahUidhri,''^  was  killed  by  lightning  at  ''Sliabh 
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Ealpa,"  A.D.  428.  His  body  yras  brought  home  and  buried  at  Bath- 
croghan.  His  successor  was  Laeghaire,  son  of  Kiall  of  tke  Nine  Hostagesy 
whose  reign  lasted  for  thirty  years.  He  was  eaptured  by  the  Leinster 
men  in  the  battle  of  Athdara,  and  **  he  gave  the  guarantees  of  the  sun,  of 
the  wind,  and  of  the  elements,  that  he  would  never  eome  against  them  on 
their  letting  him  from  them.  He  died  the  next  year  at  the  side  of  Caisse 
between  Ere  and  Alba,  two  hills  in  Hy  Faolain."  In  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign  St.  Patrick  came  to  Ireland.  His  journey  along  the  Boyne,  the 
lighting  of  the  Easter-fire  at  Slane,  and  the  lorica  or  hymn  of  protection, 
which  he  composed  on  the  way  to  Tara,  his  appearance  before  the  king, 
and  the  king's  conversion,  are  they  not  written  in  the  many  '*  Lives  " 
of  Ireland's  patron  Saint  ? 

Diarmuid  Mac  Fergus  Ceirbheoil,  great-grandson  of  Niall,  was 
Ardrigh  from  539  to  558.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  Ivatfm  was  held 
in  Tara.  He  was  the  last  monarch  who  had  his  residen!ce  at  Tara,  as  it 
was  abandoned  soon  after  his  death  in  consequence  of  the  eurse  of  St. 
Ruadhan  of  Lorrha — 

'*  From  the  reign  of  Dermot  the  brown-haired, 
Son  of  Fergus,  son  of  Conall, 
From  the  judgment  of  Ruadhan  on  hia  house, 
There  was  no  king  at  Teamair.*' 

The  account  of  the  abandonment  of  Tara  is  given  at  considerable 
length  in  the  '^Annals  of  Clonmacnoise,"  under  the  date  568.  Here  is  a 
summary  of  it  (an  Irish  version  from  Mao  Carthy  Keagh's  Book  will  be 
found  in  O'Grady's  ''  Silva  Gadelica") : — King  Dermot  made  a  rule  that 
the  doors  of  every  nobleman's  house  should  be  a  spear's  length  wide,  and 
appointed  an  official  to  make  a  circuit  of  Ireland  to  carry  out  his  orders. 
A  simple  method  sufficed  :  the  officer  had  to  hold  his  spear  athwart  the 
door  and  try  to  enter;  if  he  could  not  get  through,  he  ordered  the  servants 
to  break  out  the  sides.  He  reached  Hy  Maine  in  Connaught  without 
casualty  ;  but,  unfortunately,  Hugh  Guary,  a  nobleman,  finding  his 
doors  broken  on  his  return,  and  hearing  that  it  was  done  by  the  stranger, 
fell  on  him  and  slew  him,  without  asking  to  see  his  credentials ;  and  then, 
hearing  from  the  servants  that  he  had  outraged  the  king's  majesty,  fled 
in  terror  to  his  mother's  brother,  St.  Ruadhan  of  Lorrha. 

Ruadhan  sent  his  kinsman  to  a  Welsh  prince.  That  potentate  at  once 
returned  him  to  Ruadhan.  The  saint  had  a  hole  dug  under  his  house, 
and  sat  over  the  culprit  on  the  day  when  the  angry  Dermot  (''in  his 
coach,"  as  the  translator  quaintly  states)  arrived  at  Lorrha.  He  jibed 
and  scoffed  irreverently  at  HuadhaD,  and  prayed  he  might  have  no  suc- 
cessor in  his  abbey.  ''There  shall  be  abbots  and  monks  for  ever,'-' 
calmly  replied  the  cleric,  "  but  no  king  shall  sit  in  Tara  from  hence- 
forward." On  being  pressed  by  the  king,  he  said  the  fugitive  was 
nowhere  if  not  where  he  stood ;  and  the  monarch,  convinced  of  his  truth. 
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Boon  dug  out  the  offender.  In  yain  the  saint  tried  to  redeem  him  from 
the  YODgef ul  kia^.  He  was  taken  in  chains  to  Tara ;  the  Abhot  of  Lorrha 
and  all  his  clerical  neighbours  cama  to  the  palace,  and  tried  to  soothe 
Dermot,  but  he  was  iqaplaoable*  They  sang  all  the  psalms,  and  demanded 
Gnary  again,  but  were  refused ;  and  then^  ringing  bells,  they  solemnly 
cursed  the  place,  *<  and  prayed  Qod  that  no  king  or  queen  ever  after 
wonld  or  could  dwell  in  Tarao)i,  and  that  it  should  be  waste  for  ever, 
without  Court  or  FgUaoe,  as  it  fell  out  accordingly.  King  Dermot  him- 
self, nor  his  suoeessors,  Kings  of  Ireland,  could  never  dwell  in  Tarach 
since  the  time  of  that  Curse,  but  CTcry  one  of  the  kings  chose  himself 
such  a  place  as  in  his  own  discretion  he  thought  fittest  and  most  con- 
yenient  for  him  to  dwell,  as  Moyleseaghlyn  Mor,  Donasgiah,  Brian 
Bowromey,  Eincoiy,  Bodanus  being  thus  refused,  he  tendered  a  ransom 
of  thirty  horses,  which  the  king  was  contented  to  accept,  and  so  granted 
him  Hugh  Gwary."  Though  it  was  never  after  used  as  a  royal  residence, 
the  Ardrighs,  however,  continued  to  take  their  title  from  it  till  the 
coming  of  the  Anglo-Normans.  In  Amergin's  time  it  was  apparently  a 
mere  range  of  earthworks,  as  it  is  at  present,  and  even  then  some  of  itt» 
embankments  had  been  demolished. 

. "  Every  law  of  fame  haa  pasaed  away, 
Every  justice  destroyed  to  the  ground. 
Temur  to-day,  though  a  wilderness, 
Was  once  the  meeting-place  of  heroes, 
Though  now  a  green  grassy  field.'* 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  topography  of  Tara,  giving  a  short  account 
of  the  history  and  legend  of  each  monument.  The  still  existing  remains 
are  shown  on  the  appended  map  '*  shaded."  Such  as  have  been  demolished 
(many  within  the  last  century,  some  even  before  the  ''Dinnseanchus^'* 
was  written),  the  positions  of  which,  however,  are  established  more  or  less 
reliably,  are  "dotted."  We  shall  take  as  our  guide  Petrie's  "  Essay  on 
the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Tara  Hill,"  published  in  vol.  zviii.  of  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy,"  a  work  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise  for  patient  research  and  exhaustive  treatment.  We  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  it  those  who  desire  more  details  than  our  space  will 
allow  us  to  give  here. 

Beginning  at  the  extreme  north-west  comer  of  the  hill,  in  a  thick 
plantation,  we  find  a  group  of  three  forts  and  a  well :  the  latter  still 
retained  to  modem  times  its  name  of  Tober  finn,  t.e,  the  clear  well.  Near 
it  are  two  forts  side  by  side. 

1.  Bath  OiuiinnB. — ^This,  tradition  says,  takes  its  name  from  Orainne, 
daughter  of  King  Gormac,  whose  flight  with  Diarmuit  O'Duinne  from 
Tara  is  one  of  our  best  known  legends.  It  consists  of  two  concentric 
mounds,  the  outer  one  sweeping  boldly  down  the  steep  slope,  and 
measuring  258  feet  in  diameter  externally ;  the  inner,  66  feet  internally. 
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2.  Bath  Caslchoit. — So  named  from  Caelchu,  great  grandson  of  the 
famous  Cormac  Cas,  king  of  Munster  in  the  third  century.  He  waa  for  a 
time  a  hostage  at.  Tara,  and  seems  to  hare  settled  in  ttie  neighbourhood, 
for  he  was  ancestor  of  two  families  living,  in  Keath  before  the  Kormon 
conquest.  .  He  "V^as  buried  in  this  rath,  probably  in  the  oral  motind,  at 
the  north  side  of  it.  This  rath  measures  2Sl6  feet  ttcroiss;  and  is  5}  to 
7  leet"i»^  height,  and  has  an-en^rance  ridge  across  the  tnoat  to  the  south- 
west. I    '  ■ 

I  3.  FoT^ACH  Bazft  t)i^AiimE,;the  seat  of  BAth  Qirain^.-»rlt  ia  amongst 
the  tree^7^^uth  of  Buth' Grainnie.  It  measures  1^7  feieitf  acfpss,  sjmI,  102 
on  the  inside.    It  is  greSatly  injured. 

4.  T^ACH  MioncHVAJftTA,  f.«.;the  hall  of  a^sembly.*^lt'ifir  also  OAllM 
t4aeh  na  laechy  the  heroes'  houisej  hng  nd  IdecK^^  ^q  Yiet^e^  dire^^; 
hkre  fM;  mhan^  the  women's  jship.  It  is  tobw'  te^relsented  t/f  two 
parallel  mounds  along  tihe  sl<tpe  of  the- hill,  6o  placed,  perhaprs,  t6 
raise  tUe  king  and  nobles  at  pe  sottthern  end  kbove  the '  crowd.  It 
i^  759  feet  long,  and  90  feet  wide  externally,  and  45  feet  internaUy. 
It  had  seven  doors  at  each  sidej  An  ancient  poem  says  it  Was  oifly  SOO 
feet  long,  so  it  may  have  had  thj-ee  sections:  a  cent^  ha!l  of  that  l^gth, 
and  portions  cat  off  at  either  enid  where  the  men  and  the  women  dwtsit; 
Our  ancient  books  enable  us  to  lorm  a  vivid  picture  of  this  buildingf  in  it« 
p^my  days.  The  long  room  stijetehedidown  tha  slope  iforfSOOi&et'i  albng 
eich  side  were  double  rows  of  ^tff  and  tables^  while  in  the  mid^  iqpaee 
s^oed  .vats  of  liquor,  lamps,  akid.  hiige:flie8  at  which  were  numereus 
attendants  cooking.  We  actuatlly  possess  a(  fitiie  amnent  sketch  otom^ 
of  these  standing  open-monthed,  with  the  nkeat  on.  a  spiL  Every  person 
had  a  portion  of  meat  aecordiig  to  his  ravk^  the  loSaimfs  being  Btriotly 
regulated.  Some,  at jmy  rate,  bf  th^  dzinkm^^TesBelftirere.el  g:Qld  and 
silver,  enriched  with  red  stones  or  perhaps  enamel.  Ai  fhB  sofithiariL 
and  highest  end  sat  the  king  and  chiefs.  Cormac  TJIfada^  who  jras 
Ai4righ  A  J).  213,  is  described  with  his  long»  slightly-curled  fair  liyair. 
He  was  clad  in  a  white  tunic,  with  a  full  collar  embroidered  with  gold ; 
ovei:  this  a  crimson  cloak,  with  jewelled  clasps  and  a  gold  torque.  He 
bore  a  red  buckler  with  silver  clasps  and  golden  figures  of  animals  and 
stars.  Lower  down  sat  the  other  courtiers,  bards,  dpotorS|  ^hi^torianSj 
'<  druids  or  augurs,"  down  to  the  rabble  of  150  cooks,  waiters,  jugglers, 
jesters,  and  doorkeepers.  There  was,  doubtless,  abnndande  of  barbaric 
splendour  in  personal  adornment,  lavish,  if  rude,  hospitality,  noisy  miith 
and  the  mo^  intellectual  pleasures  of  mi^io,  song,  recitations,  and  ohess. 

5.  Ball  akjd  I)obcha. — ^These  were  two  small  mounds  south*- west  of 
the  hall ;  but  which  is  which  no  one  can  now  determine. 

6.  Pdpau.  Adajunaiv,  i.d.  Adamnan's  tent — This  rath  is  faintly  dxa- 
cemible  in  the  grave-^yanl  which,  with  Tara  church,  occupies  its  site. 
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Adanman's  cross  still  remains  :  a  panelled  shaft  of  red  sandstone,  6  feet 
high  and  1  foot  6  inches  broad.  Ob  it  appears  a  rode  figare  resembling 
those  called  Sheela-na-gigs.  Two  curious  old  stonea,  2  feet  6  inches 
h^b,  attributed  to  the  "  giants  of  Xara,"  ore,  with  snothei  now  lost,  the 
monamenta  of  the  Druids  MoU  (to  the  east),  Bloc  (to  the  south),  and 
Bluioni  (to  the  north).  Tradition  says  they  were  erected  by  Mall,  king 
of  Emania,  a.d.  130  ;  and  Uac  Firbia 
tells  a  marvellous  story  ol  the  stones 
of  Bloc  and  filuicni  drawing  apart  to  let 
pass  llie  chariot  Of  a  true  cahdidate  to 
the  crbwi  of  Tira;  while  the  ofller 
sacred  stone,  Lia  Fail,  thundered  in 
boif<uu'  of  bis-jConH^g.  The.  modem 
churpii  jWBsesses  a  very  fine  ancient 
window  removed  fr^m  t^  oldei*  one-,' 
Near  this  huildlpg,  oi^  clearing  awa;  a 
bank  in  1810,. were  found  .twonoWe 
goU  torques,  cfi^-  )>euig  5  feet  7  inches 
long,  with  foai  perfect  spiral  band*, 
uov  to  be  seen  in  the.  Boyal  Irish 
Academy  coUectipn  of  the  National 
Museum,  Kildarei  street,  . 
-  7.  TucB  MkiagKi,  i.a.  :Uariieo'B 
ho«n.-^This  wbb  a  fort  to  the  .soiith 
of  theohnroh,  nnd  near  a  monOd  caUbd, 
the  £kdh.  Pran  it  spread  the  honses 
of  theytowiL  of  Taradowft  t^  sastenr 
(fcpe  {€  the  bilL  Ifartseoiras  a  lady 
od  great  beauty  who  lired;  in  the  tiiue 
of  Xiog  Corma«i'. 

8,'  Rath  ha  Riogb,  (.e.  the  iiogs''  rath ;  called  also  Cathmr  Croflnn, 
i.e.  the  enclosure  of  the  white  houM- — This  is  the  most  important  of  the 
monuments  of  Tara,  and,  traditionally,  the  oldest  monument  on  the  hill. 
If  is  a  huge  irrc^lar  oral,  853  feet  north-weet  and  south-east,  consisting 
of  a  ditch  4  feet  deep,  and  a  rampart  6  feet  high.  "Within  its  enclosure 
are  two  forts  and  two  mounds,  viz : — 

9.  Xkicb  CoBic^ic^  >.«.  Cormac's  house^  a  rath  with  an  qnter  ring, 
said  to  have  been  constructed  by  Boug  Connac;  and 

10.  FOBSiTO,  «^«.  the  place  of  meeting. — An  earthwork  lOie  the  last, 
but  being  in  the  centre  of  the  great  enclosoie)  it  is  perhaps  older.     It  is 

'  For  ■  description  of  the  old  chttith  and  Cslbrsetb  tomb,  us  our  Journal,  1392, 

8.21:  "  ;•  Steele  at  y*  West  end  ia  Iot  ft  Bquare  ft  open,  a  worried  Bullock  made  a 
htft  to  go  dp  7<  Stone  Btepi  to  y<  flnt  loft  ft  fell'  iato  the  «ule  psH  of  the  Church, 
where  he  ezpirad  on  the  Spot."    Tbece  b  a  riov  «f  it  in  Giom. 
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88  feet  across  inside,  132  feet  externally,  216  feet  oyer  all  east  and  west, 
and  296  feet  north  and  south.  At  the  central  point  of  juncture  of  its 
outer  fosse  with  that  of  Teach  Gormaic,  Tea  is  said  to  have  been  buried. 
It  is  at  present  crowned  with  the  Lia  Fail. 

11.  Lia  Fail,  i.e.  the  stone  of  destiny. — ^This  is  a  pillar  of  granular 
limestone,  not  of  the  kind  usually  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  was  removed  from  the  Mound  of  Hostages,  and  put  over  the 
'*  Croppies'  graye,"  some  of  the  insurgents  of  '98  haying  been  buried 
in  the  Forradh.  It  is  5  feet  8  inches  high,  and  is  said  to  be  6  feet 
under  ground. 

This  stone  was  brought  to  Ireland  by  the  Tuatha  de  Danaan,  the 
fourth  colony,  which  came  to  Ireland  a.m.  3303,  according  to  the  ' 'Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters" ;  other  authors  say  by  the  Milesians.  It  was  called 
the  Lia  Fail,  according  to  Keating,  because  a  yery  ancient  prophecy 
foretold,  that  in  whatever  country  this  stone  was  preserved  a  prince 
of  the  family  of  Milesius  should  rule.  Ossian,  in  a  colloquy  with 
Dermot,  describes  the  qualities  of  the  Lia  Fail.  '*  Anyone  of  all  Ireland 
on  whom  an  ex  parte  statement  rested  was  set  upon  that  stone,  and  if  the 
truth  were  in  him  he  would  turn  pink  and  white ;  but  if  otherwise,  a 
black  spot  would  appear  in  some  conspicuous  place  on  him.  Moreover, 
when  Ireland's  monarch  stepped  on  to  it,  the  stone  would  cry  out  under 
him,  and  her  three  arch-waves  boom  in  answer,  as  the  wave  of  Cleena, 
the  wave  of  Ballintoy,  and  the  wave  of  Lough  Bury.  "When  a  pro- 
vincial king  went  on  it,  the  £ag  would  rumble  under  him."  According 
to  Petrie,  the  stone  now  standing  on  Tara  is  the  identical  Lia  Fail.  This, 
however,  is  denied  by  Keating  and  others.^  They  say  that  when  Fergus, 
the  son  of  Ere,  passed  over  into  Scotland  with  a  colony  of  the  Dalriada, 
and  settled  there  a.d.  570,  he  wished  to  be  crowned  on  this  stone.  He 
sent  messengers  to  his  brother  Murtough,  then  King  of  Ireland,  asking 
that  the  stone  should  be  sent  to  him,  to  make  his  coronation  the  more 
solemn.  It  was  preserved  with  great  veneration  in  the  abbey  at  Scone, 
till  Edward  I.  of  England  carried  it  away  by  violence,  and  placed  it 
under  the  coronation  chair  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  now  is. 
Whatever  be  the  fact,  Petrie's  assertion  that  no  Irish  authority  earlier 
than  Keating  can  be  produced  in  favour  of  this  belief  is  not  quite  correct ; 
for  in  the  Agallamh  na  Senorach,  i.e.  the  Colloquy  of  the  Ancients,  after 
Ossian  had  described  the  qualities  of  the  Lia  Fail,  as  above,  Dermot 
Mac  Ceirbheoil  asks  him :  *^  And  who  was  it  that  lifted  that  flag,  or  that 
carried  it  away  out  of  Ireland ? "  Ossian  replies :  ''It  was  a  youth 
(oglaech)  of  a  great  spirit  that  ruled  over  .  .  ."    Unfortunately  the  rest 

A  In  poema  by  Kineth  0*Hartigan  and  by  Cuan  O'Lochain,  in  the  tenth  century, 
as  well  aa  in  the  account  of  Amergin,  the  Lia  Fail  is  stated,  on  their  own  knowledge, 
to  be  then  at  Tara.  Eineth  says  it  was  "under  his  two  heels"  aa  he  compoaed. 
lliis,  and  the  fact  that  the  Westminster  stone  is  held  to  be  of  Scotch  origin  by  oom- 
petent  geologists,  bear  heayily  against  the  tradition  of  Fergus. 
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of  thiB  piece  is  lost.    I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Coflej  for  pointing  ont  to  me 
this  very  important  passage. 

12.  DiTicHA.  NA  BO,  t.^.  the  cow's  mound,  called  also  Qlas  Temlirach, 
from  Glas  the  famous  mythic  cow  of  the  Tuatha  Be  Danaan  smith 
Hjhiibhniony^  and 

1 3.  DxTMHA.  KA  ireiALL,  f  .0.  the  mound  of  the  hostages,  traditionally 
the  basement  of  the  house  given  by  King  Cormac  to  the  hostages  brought 
to  him  from  all  Ireland,  are  two  small  mounds  north  of  the  forts  within 
the  enclosure  of  Kath  na  Eiogh,  the  latter  being  some  13  feet  high.  The 
hollow  from  which  the  pillar  was  removed  is  apparent  on  its  summit. 

14.  Eath  Laoghaire,  i.e.  Laoghaire's  rath. — South  of  Bath  na  Eiogh, 
on  tolerably  level  ground,  under  the  first  slope  of  the  hill,  will  be  found 
the  western  rampart,  and  faiut  traces  of  the  fosse  of  a  large  circular  fort 
428  feet  to  462  feet  across.  This  was  the  fort  of  King  Laoghaire,  son  of 
Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and  contemporary  of  8t.  Patrick.  We  need 
not  here  tell  for  the  thousandth  time  their  meeting  on  that  great  Easter 
raoming,  but  will  only  remark  that  Laoghaire,  despite  the  teachiug  of 
bis  saintly  guest,  retained  certain  deeply  rooted  traces  of  paganism.  He 
-swore  by  the  wind  and  sun;  and  broke  his  oath,  believing  the  oracle  that 
he  would  die  only  ''  between  Scotland  and  Erin :  and  between  two  hills 
called  Alba  and  Eri  he  died,  struck  down,  people  said,  by  the  outraged 
•elements;  a  victim  to  the  prophecy  ''that  kept  the  word  of  promise  to 
bis  ear,  and  broke  it  to  his  hope."  As  he  had  desired,  in  accordance 
with  the  teaching  of  his  pagan  father,  the  great  Niall,  he  was  buried 
upright  in  his  armour  looking  towards  his  foes  the  Lagenians  (as 
Tirechan  says)  ''  till  the  day  called  Erdath  among  the  Magi,  the  day 
of  the  judgment  of  the  Lord." 

15.  Eath  na  Sklsatd,  %.  e.  rath  of  the  synods. — This  was  situated 
immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Lia  Pail  and  the  Mound  of  Hostages ; 
near  it  were  the  remains  of  Fupail  Adamnain.  The  age  of  this  rath 
is  evidently  anterior  to  the  events  of  which  it  was  the  theatre,  and  from 
which  it  got  the  name  which  it  now  bears ;  its  original  name  is  forgotten. 
The  synods  held  here  were  that  of  St.  Patrick,  that  of  Euadan  and 
Brendan,  and  the  synod  in  which  Adamnan  had  the  law  passed  setting 
women  free  from  the  obligation  of  going  into  battle ;  the  date  of  this  last 
«ynod  was  probably  694.  Adamnan  was  the  well-known  biographer  of 
8t.  Columba.  Another  synod  was  held  at  Tara  by  the  Hy  Neill  and  the 
Lagenians  under  the  presidency  of  Dublettir  in  771. 

16.  Eath  Maxve. — It  lies  about  a  mile  south  of  Tara.  It  is  a  large 
<*ircular  earthwork  without  any  ditch,  673  feet  in  diameter.  Maeve, 
from  whom  it  has  its  name,  was  wife  of  Art  Aoinfir,  who  was  Ardrigh 
A.]).  186  to  216  ;  others  say  it  was  named  from  Cormac's  daughter. 

^  It  has  been  demolished  since  1840. 
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17.  BoABS. — Our  ancient  writers  tell  us  that ''  on  the  night  of  the 
birth  of  Conn  Ceadcathach  five  principal  roads  leading  to  Tara  were 
discovered,  which  were  never  observed  till  then" : — 1.  SligeAsaily  running 
from  the  hill  of  Tara  in  a  westerly  direction  towards  Lon^K  Owel,  near 
Mullingar.  2.  Slige  Midluaehra.-^li  led  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  bnt 
its  exact  position  has  not  been  determined.  3.  Slige  Cualann. — It  ran 
from  Tara  in  the  direction  of  north  Wibklow,' following  a  course  not 
very  different  from  the  mailcoach-road  to  Dublin.  4.  Slige  Mor^  leading 
to  the  west,  in  the  direction  of  the  Eiscer  Biada,  or  line  of  hills  extenc^ag 
from  Dublin  to  Clarenbridge,  county  Ghilway.  5.  Slige  Bala, — ^The  great 
road  to  the  south-west,  in  the  direction  of  ancient  Ossory.  Besides  these 
was  the  Fan  na  earpat,  i,e,  the  slope  of  the  chariots,  leading  towards 
Favan.  A  little  to  the  north-west  of  it  were  the  Cross  of  Fergus,  and 
the  Desiul,  or  circle  where  visitors  paced  in  the  apparent  course  of  the 
sun. 

18.  ^££jiS. — 1.  Neamhnachy  i,e,  the  pearly.  It  is  still  in  existence, 
south  ot  the  church.  From  it  ran  the  stream  called  Nith  Neamhnach^ 
which  turned  the  first  water-mill  erected  in  Ireland  by  King  Cormae  for 
his  wife  and  bondsmaid.  It  gives  the  name  of  lismullen  to  a  townland. 
The  site  on  which  the  mill  stood  is  still  pointed  out.  2.  The  well  called 
Adlaie,  to  the  north,  was  covered  in  1837.  Near  it  is  JVr^<»  Ckarpatn^ 
the  burial-place  of  Carpan,  who  died  in  504.  3.  CapraCy  on  the  east 
slope,  is  dried  up ;  it  has  given  its  name  to  a  townland.  It  was  also  called 
Liathy  i,e.  the  doctor.  The  well  on  the  western  slope  was  called  laegh, 
i.e.  the  calf ;  a  very  ancient  proverb,  expressing  hopeless  separation,  says 
in  allusion  to  the  position  of  these  walls,  '^  The  calf  does  not  go  to  the 
doctor."  Laegh  is  now  a  marshy  spot.  5.  Toberjinn^  i.e.  the  clear  well, 
has  been  mentioned  already  in  connexion  with  Bath  Grainne.  Undw 
Bath  Grainne  lay  the  SheMn^  formerly  a  morass,  but  now  drained. 
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PREHI8T0BIC  FOTTBEY  FROM  THE   SANDHILLS,  AND  ITS 

ANTIQUITY. 

J^T  W.  J.  KNOWXES,  M.B.LA.,  Fbm^ow. 

TITb  antiquaiieB  xnuBt  occasionally  appear  to  ordinary  readers  like 

persons  afflicted  with  colour-blindness,  for  just  as  yon  will  find 

someone,  suffering  from  that  defect  of  vision,  describing  as  green  something 

Trhich  others  will,  perhaps,  see  as  red,  so  you  will  find,  probably  owing 

to  mental  vision  being  at  fault,  one  antiquary  describing  objects  which 

he  refers  to  tbe  Stone  Age,  whilst  others  will  endeavour  to  prove  that 

they  belong  to  the  Age  of  Iron.     We  have  evidence  of  this  in  recent 

numbers  of  our  Journal ;  and  as  such  divergent  views  regarding  the  same 

objects  must  be  very  puzzling  to  those  comparatively  uninstructed  in  the 

prehistoric  branch  of  antiquities,  I  think  it  desirable  to  review  the 

evidence  which  has  recently  been  advanced,  in  the  hope  of  throwing 

more  light  on  the  question.   The  main  subject  about  which  such  opposed 

Tiews  are  held  is  what  the  antiquaries  referred  to  are  agreed  in  calliog 

the  *'  black  layer"  among  the  sandhills  of  Whitepark  Bay,  county  Antrim ; 

Fortstewart,  county  Londonderry ;  Dun  drum,  county  Down ;  and  some 

other  places  round  the  coast  of  Ireland.     This  black  layer  is  the  old 

surface  of  a  former  time,  blackened  by  the  decay  of  refuse  of  animal  and 

Tegetable  matter,  and  by  charred  materials  left  by  the  fires  burned  in  the 

Ituts  which  were  numerous,  and  stood  on  this  old  surface.    This  so-called 

layer  is  from  4  to  1 2  inches  thick  in  ordinary  places,  but  in  hut-sites  it 

may  be  as  much  as  8  or  4  feet  in  thickness.     It  contains  flint-flakes, 

cores  of  flint,  scrapers,  and  other  flint  implements ;  edso  hammer-^stones, 

anvil-stones,  pins  and  other  objects  manufactured  out  of  bone,  fragments 

of  pottery,  refuse  of  food,  such  as  shell-fish  of  various  species,  and  broken 

and  split  bones  of  different  kinds  of  animals.     The  hut-sites  and  hearths 

show  that  the  people  lived  here  on  this  old  surface,  and  the  thousands  of 

flint  implements  that  have  been  recovered,  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of 

flakes  with  other  kindred  objects  scattered  about  the  hut-sites,  clearly 

show  that  they  belonged  to  the  Stone  Age.     No  better  evidence  of  the 

Neolitbic  Age,  as  defined  by  the  highest  authorities  in  the  British  Isles 

and  the  continent  of  Europe,  would  be  required  anywhere  ;  and  yet  my 

two  friends,  the  Rev.  George  R.  Buick,  m.b.i.a.,  Vice-President,  and  the 

Rev.  Leonard  Hasse,  h.b.i.a.,  are  very  earnest  in  their  endeavours  to 

show  that  this  old  surface  and  its  contents  belong  to  the  early  centuries 

of  our  era  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

The  black  layer  was  so  named  from  its  appearing  as  a  dark  band 
along  the  sides  of  the  hollows  or  pits  which  have  been  excavated  by  the 
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wind  in  the  sandhills.  As  the  wind  frequently  cuts  through  the  old 
surface  it  is  occasionally  to  be  seen  with  uncoloured  sand  below  and  above, 
the  covering:  in  many  places  being  30  or  40  feet  in  thickness.  Sometimes 
two  or  more  layers  may  be  seen  close  to  each  other,  and  occasionally  two 
may  be  found  to  merge  into  one.  Having  been  the  exposed  surface  when 
the  Neolithic  people  lived  on  it,  there  must  have  been  a  gradual  deposi 
tion  of  sand  since  that  time  to  cause  such  a  thick  covering  at  present. 
Many  feet  of  sand  might  be  accumulated  in  a  single  stormy  day  or 
night,  but  as  such  a  covering  would  be  unprotected,  and  liable  to  be 
blown  off  by  the  next  gale  of  wind,  I  have  always  held  that  the  thick 
covering  referred  to  could  only  form  where  it  was  protected  by  a  sward 
of  grass.  The  blades  would  always  protect  some  sand  from  being  blown 
away,  and  the  increase  in  thickness  would  therefore  be  proportionate  to 
the  growth  of  the  grass.  Wherever  the  sward  has  got  broken  in  the 
present  day,  the  wind  acting  on  such  bared  spots  has  made  large  pits,  and 
we  find  instances  of  a  covering  of  acres  in  extent  having  been  gradually 
blown  away  within  the  memory  of  persons  still  living,  thus  either  laying 
bare  large  patches  of  the  old  surface,  or  cutting  through  it  and  scattering 
its  contents.  From  seeing  in  some  parts  pieces  of  old  surface  which 
had  thus  been  bared,  becoming  again  covered  with  grass,  it  is,  I  think, 
possible  that  a  piece  of  old  surface  may  have  been  covered  more  than 
once.  During  the  time  the  covering  was  forming,  and  no  doubt  at 
different  levels,  such  waste  places  as  the  sandhills  may  have  been 
temporarily  occupied  as  hiding-places,  or  for  other  purposes,  as  articles 
of  a  later  date  than  the  Stone  Age  have  occasionally  been  found  on  the 
sur&tce  where  denudation  has  taken  place.  Bronze  pins,  glass  beads,  c<»iis 
of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  Charles  I.  and  II.,  tradesmen's  tokens,  and  articles 
of  later  date,  having  been  found  sometimes  lying  in  close  proximity  to  the 
implements  and  flakes  of  the  Stone  Age;  but  as  we  have  not  found  any  of 
these  objects  in  the  old  surface  layer,  I  hold  that  their  presence  can  easily 
be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  they  were  either  lost  or  otherwise 
found  their  way  to  the  sandhills  when  the  covering  was  many  feet 
higher  than  the  old  surface  layer.  Mr.  Buick  holds  a  different  opinion. 
He  says: — "No  bronze  indeed  has  been  met  with  in  the  black  layer 
.  .  .  but  there  is  no  good  reason  for  denying  the  possible  connexion  of 
what  has  been  found  with  the  other  remains,"  ^  that  is,  with  the  flint 
im{>lements  and  other  objects  found  in  the  black  layer.  Mr.  Hasse 
agrees  with  Mr.  Buick,  but  my  friends  draw  the  line  at  the  pins  and 
beads.  They  exclude  the  coins  and  other  recent  objects ;  but  they  must 
account  for  the  coins  being  found  associated  with  their  pins  and  beads, 
and  the  same  explanation  they  may  give  for  the  one  class  of  objects  being 
found,  can  be  used  to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  other.  The 
difference  in  position  between  objects  of  Neolithic  and  later  ages  is  well 

»  TtoceeditiffSf  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Scotland,  vol.  x.,  New  Set.,  p.  69. 
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sliowii  in  Professor  Boyd  Dawkina*  work  *'  Cave  Hunting."  In  a  section 
given  at  p.  87  of  that  work,  we  see,  in  descending  order,  a  covering  of  2 
feet  of  talus;  then  a  layer  which  he  calls  the  Romano-Celtic  or  Brit-Welsh 
stratum,  containing  pins,  hrooches,  glass  heads,  &c.  Below  this  stratum 
there  is  a  deposit  of  6  feet  in  thickness,  and  then  a  layer  containing 
Neolithic  implements.  The  Romano-Celtic,  or  Brit- Welsh  people,  had 
gone  to  hide  in  this  cave  when  there  were  6  feet  of  covering  on  the 
Neolithic  layer,  and  lost  the  ornaments  enumerated,  hut  if  the  whole 
tormation  had  been  of  sand,  and  exposed  to  the  wind,  all  these  objects 
would  have  fallen  to  the  level  of  the  Neolithic  layer  which  might  possibly 
have  got  cut  through  as  in  the  sandhills,  when  flint  implements,  bronze 
pins  and  beads  would  all  have  been  mixed  up,  thus  giving  occasion  to 
someone  to  say  that  there  was  no  good  reason  for  denying  the  possible 
connexion  of  both  sets  of  remains. 

The  pottery  alone  has  been  given  as  evidence  of  a  late  date  for  the 
antiquarian  remains  from  the  sandhills  in  recent  papers,  but  in  earlier 
ones  the  authors  gave  other  evidence.  In  his  first  paper  bearing  on  the 
subject  which  appears  in  the  JbumalioT  1890,  Mr.  Hass6  refers  to  my 
holding  for  many  years  the  view  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
eandhills  belonged  to  an  exclusively  Stone  Age,  and  says  that  many  diffi- 
culties lie  in  the  way  of  his  accepting  my  view.  The  weight  of  evidence 
against  it,  he  says,  has  grovni  very  strong ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  give 
the  evidence,  the  principol  heads  of  which  I  will  repeat  as  shortly  as  I 
can,  and  answer  as  I  go  along.  He  says,  page  135: — 'H.  The  oval 
tool-stones  occur  within  the  Bronze  and  Iron  Period  (Munro's  *  Scottish 
Lake-Dwelliugs,'  passim), ^^  I  answer  that  a  few  oval  tool-stones  hare 
been  found  in  the  sandhills ;  and  although  they  may  be  found  associated 
with  objects  of  the  Iron  Period,  yet  they  also  belong  to  the  Stone  Age. 
Some  similarly  pitted  stones  have  been  found  with  the  remains  in  the  rock 
shelters  in  the  Dordogne,  which  are  of  Palaeolithic  Age.  The  presence 
of  oval  tool-stones  in  the  "  Scottish  Lake-Dwelliugs  "  referred  to,  if  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  explained,  is  evidently  a  case  of  survival.  "  2.  There 
have  been  found  two  tracked  stones,  one  by  Canon  Grainger,  and  a 
similar  one  by  Mr.  John  Dillon,  of  Coleraine,  at  Grangemore."  My 
answer  to  this  is  that  I  was  present  when  Canon  Grainger  found  his 
specimen,  and  it  was  lying  on  the  denuded  surface  many  yards  from  a 
hut-site,  and  not  near  any  flint-flakes  or  implements ;  in  the  case  of  the 
other,  Mr.  Billon  informed  me  that,  when  walking  through  one  of  the 
pits,  his  eye  caught  it  lying  on  a  ledge  of  sand,  and  he  put  up  his  hand 
and  lifted  it  down.  It  was  evidently  above  the  black  layer.  "  3.  Three 
dumb-hell  beads  have  been  procured,  two  from  Whitepark  Bay,  and  one 
from  Grangemore,  and  these  also  are  of  the  Iron  Age."  "4.  Two  flat 
quoit-like  heads,  made  of  vitreous  paste  with  a  greenish  glaze,  and  spiked 
or  bevelled  edges,  have  been  found.  One  is  in  possession  of  Mr.  Knowles 
.  .  .  ,  and  I  noticed  the  other  in  the  collection  of  the  Marchioness  of 
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DowsBhire,  from  Bundrum,  which  was  <m  riew  in  the  Xriah  Ezliiiiitioii 
of  1888.    They  are  of  the  Early  Iron  Period  of  this  country.     4.^  Three 
bronze  pins,  and  a  small  bar  of  bronze  have  been  procured  at  Wbitepecrk 
Bay  and  Portstewart,  and  quite  lately  I  found  a  fourth  pin  at  Dundmin. 
Along  with  these  articles  1  would  group  the  bronse  fishing-hook  ... 
which  I  obtained  at  Portstewarf     The  same  answer  applies  to  Nos.  8, 
4,  and  4.    The  articles  were  found  on  the  denuded  surface,  and  have 
not  been  proved  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  black  layer.    They 
must  have  been  lost  at  a  higher  level,  and  their  presence  can  be  accounted 
for  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  coins  of  ELusabeth  and  other  late  objects 
which  have  also  been  found  on  the  denuded  surface.     ''5.  A  lai)ge 
number  of  polished  Btone  celts,  or  portions  of  such,  have  been  got  at 
Dundrum,  .  .  . ,  Whitepark  Bay,  Portstewart,  and  Grangemore."  I  think, 
on  reflection,  Mr.  Ha8s6  will  not  find  this,  strong  evidence  against  a 
Stone  Age,  considering  that  the  If  eolithic  Age  is  also  called  the  Age  of 
Polished  Stone,  and  that  the  stone  axe  is  regarded  as  the  typical  instru- 
ment of  the  period*^    ''6.  Well-made  flint  knives  have  been  found  at 
Whitepark  Bay  and  Portstewart;  and  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Buick,  ic&.i.a.,  has 
argued,  I  think  with  good  reason,  that  these  belong  to  the  eaiiy  Iron 
Period."     Mr.  Buick  has  written  on  ''The  Development  of  the  Flint 
Knife,"  and  concludes  that  the  little  knife-like  objects  of  flint  which  we 
And  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  of  the  kind  elsewhere  described  as  single 
winged  arrow*heads,  were  copies  of  an  iron  blade  known  as  a  shoemaker's 
knife.     He  figures  an  old  iron  knife  of  this  kind  in  its  original  handle, 
and  a  flint  one  similarly  mounted,  to  show  the  likeness  (see  figs.  11  and 
12,  Plate  n.,  facing  page  246  of  J<mmal,  for  1887-88) ;  but  the  iron  one 
is  evidently  a  worn-out  stump  which  has  been  thrown  away  when  of  no 
further  use,  and  even  if  it  were  in  accordance  with  our  knowledge  and 
experience  that  flint  implements  were  developed  from  iron  patterns,  I 
think  it  is  not  likely  that  a  useless  stump  would  be  selected  to  copy  from. 
Dr.  Joseph  Anderson  found  two  such  objects  in  a  chambered  caini  at 
Ormiegill,  Caittiness,  one  of  which  is  figged  in  ''  Scotland  in  Pagan 
Times,"  Stone  Age  division,  p.  246,  and  this  Mr.  Buick  has  to  leave  out 
of  evidence  in  order  that  the  conclusion  that  the  flint  knives  belong  to 
the  Iron  Age  may  have  any  appearance  of  correctness.     He  adds,  after 
stating  his  case  (see  Journal,  vol.  viiL,  Fourth  Series,  page  248) : — '*  At 
the  same  time  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  positive  evidence  furnished 
by  the  Caithness  specimen"  (two  specimens  he  should  have  said)  ^^is 
very  strong,  and  not  easily  set  aside.     More  facts  are  necessaiy  to  aettle 
the  matter  conclusively."     In  speaking  of  single-winged  arrow-heads, 
in  his  '' Ancient  Stone  Implements,"  Sir  John  Evans  says  (p.  351): — 
^'The  form  with  the  long  single  barb  appears  to  be  common  in  the 
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^  No.  4  is  repeated,  evidently  by  mistake,  in  Mr.  Hsss^'s  Paper. 
3  Boyd  Dawkins'  '< Early  Man  in  Britain,"  pp.  274  and  306. 
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Derbyshire  moon."  After  also  mentioning  the  Caithness  specimen 
whidi  Kr.  Bniok  refers  to,  he  says  (same  page) :  *^  Another  from 
TJrqnart  is  in  the  Edinburgh  Mnsenm."  Also,  he  adds :--''  A  somewhat 
aaalogDUS  shape  from  Italy  has  been  figured  by  Dr.  C.  Bossa."  In  a 
£nd  at  flint  implements  from  the  Cotswold  HiUs,  made  by  a  gentleman 
Hying  in  that  neighbourhood,  some  objects  of  the  knife  kind  were  found, 
and  in  a  lot  which  he  exchanged  with  me  for  Irish  flint  arrow-heads  and 
4Mffaper8)  I  had  one  flint  knife,  and  another  specimen  haying  the  tang-like 
projection  proceeding  from  the  sharp  or  cutting  edge,  a  form  which  this 
gentleman  informed  me  was  somewhat  common.  This  is  a  very  fair  number 
ot  examples  in  answer  to  Mr.  Buick's  question  of  doubt  as  to  where  they 
are  to  be  found  out  of  Ireland;  and  I  believe  more  maybe  in  existence  in 
•different  places,  though  not  brought  into  notice*  Then  flint  objects,  as 
knife-like  in  character  as  the  Irish  examples,  have  been  found  in  France 
4md  Italy  which  have  been  referred  to  the  Paleolithic  Age  (see  Mortillet*s 
«t  Mus6e  Piihistorique,"  plate  xviii.,  flgs.  108,  111,  and  114  ;  plate  xx., 
^g^  1^).  Some  of  these  I  could  match  from  Irish  specimens  in  my  own 
c«dlection.  Also  in  ^'Mat^riaux  "  for  1881,  plate  ix.,  flg.  5,  is  shown 
a  ^ecimen  with  broken  point,  which  has  all  the  characters  of  our  Irish 
flint  knives.  It  was  found  with  engraved  bones  and  remains  of  extin<St 
animals,  and  is  also  of  Paleolithic  Age.  Considering  the  evidence  I  have 
been  able  to  produce,  I  hope  Mr.  Hass6  will  see  that  the  fact  of  finding 
the  '^  well-made  flint  knives''  in  the  aim<^lii11w  in  association  with  other 
ffint  implements  is  not  a  strong  reason  for  assigning  them  and  the  other 
implements  to  the  Age  of  Iron. 

'  7.  The  seventh  and  last  good  reason  given  by  Mr.  Hass6  for  diSering 
from  me  is,  ^*  the  ornamentation  of  the  pottery  of  Whitepark  Bay,"  which 
he  says  has  arrested  the  attention  of  Mr.  Buick.  He  refers  to  bronjse 
being  originally  an  importation,  and  says  it  would  be  curious  if  the  same 
design  should  be  found  to  exist  prior  to  its  coming,  on  undoubtedly  native 
pottery,  as  that  which  appears  along  with  and  after  its  introduotlon  on 
cinerary  urns.  Sir  John  Lubbock  says : — **  In  the  Bronze  Age  all  the 
patterns  present  in  the  Stone  Age  were  continued."  ^  That,  I  think, 
would  answer  Mr.  Hass^'s  query.  Mr.  Hassd  goes  on  to  say  :^— ^*  As 
Mr«  Buick  points  out,  the  indications  point  to  a  time  when  the  sacred 
ornamentation  of  the  burial  urns  had  become  secularixed."  I  will 
refer  to  what  Mr.  Buick  says  on  the  subject^  and  quote  from  his  Papers 
more  fully.  He  says,  in  his  Paper  to  the  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  x.,  p.  ^9, 
that  the  pottery  of  the  sandhills  in  no  respect  differs  from  the  *'  burial 
urns  which  have  been  removed  from  cists  and  barrows  and  megalithic 
structures  all  over  the  JNorth  of  Ireland,  the  majority  of  whioh  are 
nefenble  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Age  of  Bronze.  Here»  however, 
there  is  this  peculiarity.     It  u  not  atsociated  with  burial  at  all*    The 
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^  <<  PreUstorio  TimeB,''  4th  ed.,  pp.  16-17. 
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remarkable  thing  about  it  is  thafc,  at  the  places  mentioDed,  and  at  oth^ 
spots  along  the  north-east  coast,  it  occurs  in  kitchen-middens.  It  mnst 
have  formed  part  and  parcel  of  the  domestic  possessions  of  the  so-called 
prehistoric  occupants.  Now,  according  to  Canon  Greenwell  (see  'British 
Barrows'),  pottery  of  this  description  is  only  found  in  England  in 
connexion  with  interments.  It  is  novel:  met  with  at  the  spots  where  the 
original  possessors  Hved,  but  solely  at  the  places  where  they  were  buried. 
Domestic  pottery  is  never  ornamented."  In  the  Joumai  for  1891^ 
pp.  441-2,  after  writing  similarly  to  what  is  quoted  above,  Hr.  Buick 
asks,  ^'  To  what  precise  period  are  we  to  assign  the  first  settlers  among 
the  sandhills  ?  "  ''It puts  the  8tone  Age  out  of  court;  otiierwisewemust 
regard  the  people  of  that  age  in  the  If  orth  of  Ireland  as  enonnously 
ahead  of  the  corresponding  people  anywhere  else.''  He  says  the  Bronxe 
Age  is  out  of  court  also;  and  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  condition 
of  affairs  ''  to  which  we  have  no  parallel  anywhere  in  Britain  within  the 
known  limits  of  this  period.  It  asks  us  to  account  for  the  aeculari^atioir 
here  at  hcMue,  of  what  elsewhere  was  deemed  sacred  to  burial  uses  ahme." 
Then  he  concludes,  with  reference  to  the  Age  of  the  Pottery,  that ''  we 
are  shut  up  to  a  period  of  time  intervening  between  the  general  establish- 
ment of  the  Christian  religion,  which  put  an  end  to  Pagan  practises  of 
bttiial,  and  the  introduction  of  the  potter's  wheel."  I  may  add  that  Mr* 
Buick  also  refers  to  figs.  5  and  6  of  plate  iii.  illustrating  his  Paper,, 
showing  that  the  decoration  on  the  pottery  is  partly  curvilinear,  and  that 
therefore  it  must  belong  to  a  Transition  Period,  that  is  the  post-Christian 
Period  he  refers  to.  I  will  now  answer  Mr.  Buick,  and  in  doing  so  wOl 
supply  a  fuller  answer  to  Mr.  Hass^'s  seventh  objection.  I  may  preface 
my  answer  by  saying  that,  in  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Buick  and  Mr. 
Has86,  the  Ages  of  Stone  and  Bronze  are  mixed  up.  If  we  sieparate  them 
we  shall  see  the  case  more  clearly.  The  pottery  of  the  sandhills  is  in. 
great  part  ornamented,  and  it  is  domestic,  but  it  belongs  to  the  Stone 
Age.  The  pottery  which  Mr.  Buick  refers  to  as  sacred  to  bmial  uses 
elsewhere — that  is  in  England — belonged  to  the  Bronze  Age»  With 
reference  to  ornamentation  of  domestic  pottery  in  the  Stone  Age  there 
is  very  good  evidence  that  the  people  of  that  age,  while  making  some 
plain  vessels^  did  ornament  others.  We  have  only  to  refer  to  Keller '» 
'^  Swiss  Lake  Dwellings"  to  find  that  among  other  forms  they  were  able 
to  represent  what  is  supposed  to  be  leaves.  In  Ireland  until  the  rennins 
from  the  sandhills  were  brought  into  notice,  I  think  we  hare  no  certiunty 
that  any  domestic  pottery  of  the  Stone  Age  had  been  observed.  Very 
little  is  known  in  England,  but  there  are  some  traces.  Professor  Boydf 
Dawkins,  in  ^'  Early  Man  in  Britain,"  pp.  2d7-f^,  describes  some  hut 
circles  of  the  Neolithic  Age  in  which,  amongst  other  things  fouud,  he 
enumerates  fragments  of  pottery,  '<not  turned  in  the  lathe,  plain  or 
ornamented,  with  incised  curves,  right  lines,  or  lines  of  dots."  Again, 
under  head  of  '*  NeoUthic  Art,"  p.  305,  he  refers  to  some  carvings  on* 
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fllabs  composing  stone  chambers  of  their  tombs,  of  spirals  and  concentric 
circles.  Here,  according  to  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  the  people  of  the 
ITeolithic  Age  could  not  only  employ  for  ornament  right  lines  and  dots, 
but  conld  also  make  curvilinear  oniamentation,  and  such  ornamentation 
was  f onnd  on  their  domestic  pottery.  The  people  of  the  sandhills  do 
not,  as  Mr.  Bnick  thinks,  seem  to  haye  been  enormously  ahead  of  the 
coiTesp<mding  people  elsewhere,  and  therefore  this  portion  of  his  reasons 
for  assigning  the  flint  working  of  the  sandhills  to  a  post-Christian  date 
18  not  good. 

I  will  now  deal  with  the  reference  made  to  Canon  Oreenwell'a 
Tiews  by  Mr.  Buick,  which  it  must  be  remembered  are  only  given 
in  connexion  with  pottery  of  the  Bronze  Age.  I  do  not  know  any* 
one  who  treats  another  whose  views  are  opposed  to  his  own  with 
greater  fairness  than  Canon  Oreenwell,  for,  when  stating  what  he 
bclieyes  himself,  he  seta  out  the  case  that  has  been  made  against  him 
with  the  greatest  fulness.  In  page  103  of  bis  work,  '<  British  Barrows/' 
he  says  : — "  The  question  whether  the  various  sepulchral  vessels  were 
especially  made  for  the  purpose  of  burial,  or  were  originally  manufactured 
for  domestic  use,  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy  amongst  those  who 
have  given  the  matter  consideration.  The  greater  number  of  writers 
have  regarded  them  as  having  been  fabricated  for  the  dead,  and  not  as 
having  ever  served  the  wants  of  the  living,  and  with  them  I  concur." 
Then  he  says,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Way,  who  differs  from  him,  that  he 
was  "  so  high  an  authority,  and  had  so  much  experience,  and  had  paid  so 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  that  his  opinion  is  of  the  highest  value,*' 
and  he  differed  from  his  conclusions  with  great  hesitation.  But  on  the 
whole  Canon  Oreenwell  says,  though  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  their  original  domestic  use,  **  at  all  events,  as  regards  some  ol  the 
vessels,  I  think  the  balance  of  evidence  is  against  their  having  been 
manufactured  for  any  other  than  sepulchral  purposes."  One  of  the 
reasons  urged  in  favour  of  their  domestic  character  is  tlie  overhanging 
lim  which  it  is  suggested  was  intended  as  a  means  of  supporting  the 
vessdl  by  passing  a  thong  or  some  such  appliance  round  the  urn,  but 
Canon  Oreenwell  remarks  that  the  urns  are  much  too  fragile,  and  the 
clay  wanting  in  that  sufficient  cohesion  which  would  allow  the  vessel, 
when  flUed  with  even  the  Hghtest  substance,  to  be  suspended  in  that  way. 
Then  he  remarks  that ''  the  peculiar  appearance  which  the  cinerary  urns 
present  with  the  almost  universal  overhanging  rim,  giving  them  as  it 
does  so  mariced  a  character,  I  cannot  regard  as  caused  by  the  require- 
mente  of  the  vessel  for  such  a  use."  Another  reason  is  the  perforated 
ears  round  the  shoulder  with  which  so  many  are  provided,  these  being 
considered  inconsistent  with  the  vessels  having  been  used  purely  for 
burial  purposes.  This  objection  to  their  being  considered  entirely  as 
sepulchral  vessels,  he  says,  '^  is  certainly  a  very  strong  one,  nor  do  I 
pretend  to  answer  it." 
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I  hare  gi^en  these  extracts  pretty  fully ;  and  the  reader  will  see  that 
th«re  is  nothing  in  either  the  ornamentation  or  in  anything  Oaoon 
Greenwell  has  said  inconsistent  with  the  pottery  of  the  sandhilla  helcng- 
ing  to  the  Stone  Age,  and  at  same  time  haying  a  domestic  character. 
The  views  which  Canon  Qreenwell  has  expressed  regarding  English 
sepulchral  pottery  may  he  npheld  to  the  folleet  extent  without  jarring 
in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  opinion  I  hold  ahont  the  pottery  of  the 
sandhills.  And  now,  after  having  given  the  question  oonsiderahle  atten- 
tion, I  helieve  I  could  supply  a  theory  that  would  meet  the  difficulties 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  my  two  friends  hotter  than  that  propounded 
hy  Mr.  Buick.  It  is  this  :  that  in  the  Bronee  Age,  witli  numerous  cal- 
drons and  other  vessels  of  hronze,  fewer  domestic  clay  vessels  would  he  in 
use,  and  such  as  would  he  required  would  no  douht  he  of  the  well-haked 
unornamented  kind  descrihed  hy  Canon  Greenwell,  whilst  that  which  was 
common  in  the  Stone  Age  would  lik^y  enough  come  to  he  applied  to 
hurial  purposes  in  the  Bronze  Age,  just  as  the  flint  knife  cont^ued,  after 
the  introduction  of  metal,  to  he  used  for  circumcision.  "We  could  then 
account  for  the  overhanging  rim  and  perforated  ears  as  flfurvivuls,  just  as 
the  buttons  on  men's  coats,  which  were  formerly  used  to  fasten  the  skiits 
behind,  continue  still,  though  no  longer  required,  to  be  used  as  ornaments, 
and  also  as  the  former  real  cuffs,  in  the  same  garments,  are  now  represented 
by  sham  cuffs.  This  theory  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  in  agreement 
with  the  known  course  of  events,  as  we  always  And  that  what  was  common 
in  one  age  comes  to  acquire  a  sacred  or  supernatural  character  in  another. 
It  also  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  required  by  Mr.  Buick's  theory  of  the 
secularisation  of  sacred  objects,  which  we  can  see  easily  would  be  very 
slowly  accomplished,  when  we  consider  tiiat  many  Pagan  customs  have 
been  so  tenaciously  retained  that  they  are  in  existence  at  the  present  day, 
notwithstanding,  all  the  influence  brought  to  bear  against  them  by 
Christian  teaching* 

Mr.  Ha8s6,  in  his  most  recent  Paper  in  the  Journal,  Fifth  Series,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  1,  describes  a  vessel  of  the  ordinary  rude  pottery  of  the  sandhills 
which  he  dug  out  of  the  black  layer  at  Dundrum,  a  photograph  of  which 
is  shown  facing  page  2  of  his  Paper,  fie  shows  that  its  shape  is  un- 
common as  far  as  Irish  or  British  prehistoric  pottery  is  concerned,  but 
that  one  bowl,  figured  by  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson  in  his  '*  Scotland  in  Pagan 
Times,  Stone  Age,"  p.  271,  flg.  261,  resembles  it  in  general  appearance. 
As  for  as  Mr.  Hass^  has  been  able  to  learn,  the  bowl  found  by  himself  is 
of  Eoman  type,  and  has,  in  all  probability,  been  made  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  imitation  of  a  bronze  original,  and  he  believes  the  bowl 
described  by  him  and  that  figured  by  Dr«  Anderson  to  have  had  a 
common  origin.  He  says  it  is  not  difficult  to  identify  the  same  form  in  a 
large  number  of  Bomai^and  Komano-Britifih  vessels.  There  is  the  round 
bowl-shaped  form  of  the  lower  portion  and  the  return  of  the  upper 
portion,  whereas  in  vessels  preceding  the  Eoman  period  the  latter  is 
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gexLerally  fttraight  and  not  curred ;  and  lie  believes  it  is  not  difficult  to 
trace  tlda  type  ol  bowl^ebaped  veeBels  to  the  Xiantharoi  of  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquity.  This  association  with  Roman  art,  he  says,  giyes  as 
some  clue  to  the  age  of  the  Dundrum  bowL  He  adds :  a  mofe  definite 
result  seems  to  follow  from  the  observation  that  apparently  a  metal  and 
probably  a  bronze  original  suggested  its  form.  The  recurving  lip  and  the 
ledge  between  the  upper  and  lower  part  are  evidence  of  this.  Both  w»e 
more  or  less  necessary  in  the  production  or  use  of  bronze  vessels,  whilst 
this  was  not  similarly  the  case  in  fictile  ware;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  broad  overhanging  rim  on  the  Scotch  bowl  referred  to 
above.  Mr.  HassS  figures  a  bowl  of  bronze  from  the  Anastasi  ooUeetion, 
foimd  in  Egypt,  to  show  a  vessel  in  metal  of  similar  shape  to  his 
Dundrum  bowl ;  and  he  concludes  that,  if  tbe  contents  of  the  black  layer 
are  to  determine  the  age  of  the  articles  found  in  it,  here  is  a  vessel  dug 
out  of  the  layer  of  Roman  type,  and  therefore  the  people  who  made  it 
and  the  flint  implements  ^'  will  apparently  have  lived  during  or  subsequent 
to  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,"  and  his  present  argument  eoirobo* 
rates,  he  thinks,  the  arguments  he  has  adduced  in  his  previous  Paper 
<m  the  subject. 

I  should  have  reasoned  differently  from  Mr.  Hass^  regarding  the  age 
of  the  vessel  found  by  him  at  Dundrum.  It  was  found  in  associaticm  with 
flint  implements  and  other  objects  which  indicated  a  Stone  Age,  and  it  is 
hand-made  and  of  similar  quality  to  other  fragments  of  pottery  found  in 
the  same  old  surface;  therefore,  I  should  at  once  have  decided  that  it  was 
of  the  same  age  as  the  associated  implements.  If  I  had  any  doubts,  there 
was  a  similar  vessel  found  in  a  chambered  cairn  in  Argyllshire  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Anderson,  which  he  refers  to  the  Stone  Age.  He  has  excavated 
many  more  such  caimB,  and  has  found  numerous  other  bowl-shaped 
vessels ;  and  when  we  take  into  accoimt  tJbat  even  the  shape  of  vessels 
will  descend  from  one  age  to  another,  I  do  not  consider  that  Mr.  Hass6^8 
reasoning  on  tbe  basis  of  mere  similarity  of  objects  in  various  museums 
is  nearly  so  convincing  as  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Anderson,  which  is  based 
on  large  expmmental  knowledge.  Then,  if  we  look  farther  abroad,  and 
remember  that,  in  the  J^ieolithic  Age,  the  same  race  of  people  inhabited 
the  west  of  Europe  and  the  British  Isles,  we  will  find  bowl-shaped  vessels 
of  that  age  with  returns  between  bottom  and  top,  and  recurving  lips  not 
unlike  in  shape  to  the  bowl  found  by  Mr.  Hass^.  I  give  outlines  of  two 
vessels^  both  of  wliich  are  referred  to  the  Stone  Age  by  the  authors : 
one  was  found  in  the  Voeges  in  the  north-east  of  France  in  a  sort  of 
entrendied  camp,  and  is  shown  in  fig.  2,  page  862  (see  ''Mat6riaux," 
18SS,  fig.  3,  plate  iii.) ;  the  other  is  from  the  north-west  (Cotes  Du 
ITord),  and  is  shown  in  fig.  8»  p.  262,  and  with  it  there  were  associated 
several  other  bowls  (see  ^*  Mat6riaux/'  1884,  p.  840).  Those  figured 
by  me  will .  be  found  to  possess  the  parts  on  which  Mr.  Hass^  lays 
stress,  and  are  not  unlike  the  Dundrum  vessel^  which  is  also  outlined 
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for  comparison  (fig.  1).  Considering  what  Dr.  Hnnro  says  of  Stone 
Age  pottery,  in  '*  Lake  Dwellings  of  Europe,"  page  500,  that  ''  no 
two  vessels  exactly  alike  in  style  and  ornamentation  have  ever  been 
found/'  those  which  I  have  outlined  are  as  nearly  alike  as  could  be 
expected  when  we  take  into  account  the  distance  separating  the  several 


Figs.  1,  2,  3.— Prehistoric  Pottery. 

examples.  We  see  that  bowl-shaped  vessels  were  comparatively  common 
in  the  Btone  Age  over  a  large  area,  and  that  the  bowl  with  lip  and  ledge 
between,  and  also  recurving  lip,  was  not  uncommon. 

Mr.  Has86  will  see  other  bowl-shaped  vessels  with  ledge  and  recurve<1 
lip  in  ^'Madsen,  Alfbildninger  "  (Stone  Age),  plate  xliv.,  fig.  12  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  many  more  examples  could  be  pointed  out  after  a  little 
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oearcb.  Mr.  Hass6  BAys,  in  his  Paper,  page  3  : — "  It  would  be  very 
natural  to  infer  that  a  bronze  veisel  Bhould  be  imitated  in  pottery. "  I 
believe  Ur.  Hass^  is  not  juatifled  in  drawing  euch  an  inference,  aa  it  is 
quite  contrary  to  our  experience.  We  find  amongst  the  poorer  class  of 
people  of  our  own  country  that  they  do  not  readily  adopt  the  superior 
implements  or  better  ways  of  doing  things  after  the  example  of  their 


Fig«.  4  to  ».— PrehiBtorio  Pottery. 


more  wealthy  neighbours,  but  go  on,  until  perhaps  a  good  deal  of  pressure 
and  teaching  have  been  employed,  to  do  as  their  fathers  did.  Savages,  who 
would  probably  come  nearer  our  Neolithic  people  ia  point  of  culture,  are 
even  more  conservative ;  and  therefore  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  people 
of  the  sandhills  would  be  very  expert  in  copying  a  bronze  vessd  in  day 
«ven  if  such  an  opportunity  had  presented  itself.    1  prefer  the  theory  that 
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would  derive  the  more  advanced  type  of  vessels — say  the  Kantharoi  and 
bronze  vessels-*-from,  so  to  speak,  humbler  ancestors. 

Mr.  Hass6  also  figures  a  piece  of  pottery  from  Whitepaik  Bay  (see 
p.  6  of  his  Paper) ;  and  he  believes  the  grooves  there  shown  were  imitated 
from  a  metal  original.  I  differ  again  from  Mr.  Hass6,  as  I  have  several 
examples  of  pottery  with  grooves,  and  these  do  not  exhibit  very  high  art, 
not  in  fact  quite  so  high,  in  my  opinion,  as  the  ornamentation  made  with 
plaited  cord  or  thong.  I  found  one  vessel,  of  which  I  have  all  the  parts, 
though  broken,  and  I  am  therefore  able  to  give  a  restoration  of  it  on  p.  253, 
fig.  4.  It  is  1 0^  inches  broad  at  top,  6  inches  broad  at  bottom  and  nearly  1 1 
inches  high.  It  has  two  grooves  round  the  top,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
figure,  they  are  rather  irregular.  They  have  been  made  with  a  broad- 
pointed  flint  or  bone.  Pig.  6  shows  a  piece  of  the  rim  of  a  similar  vessel 
about  half  an  inch  less  in  width,  with  two  grooves  but  slightly  wider  than 
those  of  fig.  4.  I  also  show  fig.  7  with  three  grooves.  It  is  portion  of  a 
vessel  which  would  be  7  inches  broad  at  the  mouth,  and  probably  the  same 
shape  as  fig.  4.  The  grooves  in  this  specimen  would,  I  imagine,  be  made 
by  drawing  the  finger  along  the  wet  clay  before  the  vessel  was  dried  or 
fired.  I  show  a  specimen,  fig.  8,  with  grooves  and  plaited  cord-marks  at 
top  and  bottom  side  of  each  groove ;  and  in  fig.  9,  there  is  the  ornamen- 
tation with  cord  marks  at  the  top  of  the  vessel,  and  below  five  grooves. 
Groove-marking  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  species  of  ornamentation 
employed  by  the  people  who  made  the  pottery ;  and  Mr.  Hass^'s  case  that 
the  grooves  are  in  imitation  of  grooves  on  metal  vessels  is  not  satisfactory 
and  convincing.  I  imagine  he  will  require  to  give  better  proof  than  he 
has  already  done  before  he  carries  his  readers  with  him.  The  fact  that 
he  finds  grooves  on  fictile  vessels  of  the  Bronze  Age,  but  covered  with 
ornament,  would  show,  I  think,  a  very  natural  process  of  development 
from  the  plain  grooves  on  pottery  of  tiie  Stone  Age.  Since  bowls  have 
been  so  much  mentioned,  I  show  a  restoration  of  a  vessel  in  fig.  5, 
page  253,  which  was  probably  a  bowl.  Prom  not  having  found  the 
bottom,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  lower  part,  I  cannot  be  sure  that  I 
have  given  a  proper  restoration.  It  may  have  been  somewhat  of  the 
shape  indicated  by  dotted  lines.  The  ornamentation  is  by  crossed  lines 
very  irregularly  made.     The  breadth  across  the  top  is  6|  inches. 

Eegarding  the  theory  of  a  manufactory  of  pottery,  Mr.  Hass6  is 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  hammer-stones  were  employed  in  bruising 
grain  or  nuts.  They  were  evidently  employed  in  separating  the  flakes 
from  the  cores,  and  in  manufacturing  flint  implements,  and  that  they 
were  so  used  is  the  view  held,  I  believe,  by  all  good  authorities.  We 
do  not  find  too  many  for  such  a  use.  I  remember  Mr.  Buick  reading^ 
the  Paper  Mr.  Ha8s6  refers  to,  advocating  the  theory  of  a  manufactory 
of  pottery  which  Mr.  Hass^  has  now  revived ;  but  as  Mr.  Buick  now 
holds  that  the  fragments  found  in  the  sandhills  are  the  remains  of  the 
domestic  vessels  of  people  who  lived  there,  I  should  think  that  he  haa 
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given  up  the  theory  of  a  manufactory,  and  that  he  and  Mr.  Hase^  now 
differ  somewhat  in  their  opinionjs  respecting  this  pottery.  The  theory 
does  not»  howeyer,  hear  very  much  on  the  (question  of  age ;  and  while 
disagreeing  with  it,  I  think,  in  the  present  Paper,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  follow  it  further.  Borne  remarks  hy  Mr.  Ha8s6  ahout  anvil-stones 
may  be  reserved  for  notice  in  a  future  Paper. 


(    256     ) 
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By  miss  HICESON,  Hon.  Local  Sbc&bta&t  poa  Kbrrt. 
{Continued  from  Vol.  III.,  page  267,  F\fth  Seriet.) 

Tir  the  preface  to  his,  in  many  respects,  very  yaloable  "History  of 
''"  Kerry,"  written  in  or  about  1750,  Dr.  Charles  Smith  says,  referring 
to  Camden's  identification  of  Tralee  Bay  with  the  Dams  or  Dour  of 
Ptolemy : — 

"  If  we  may  judge  from  the  situation  of  the  Dur  on  Ptolemy's 
map,  it  should  rather  seem  to  be  the  deep  bay  of  Castlemaine, 
which  may  as  well  be  a  river  as  that  of  Kenmare,  both  of  them 
being  only  estuaries  or  arms  of  the  sea  that  run  up  the  country  for 
several  miles,  such  as  they  call  friths  in  Scotland,  dur,  in  the 
old  dialects  of  those  islands,  signifying  water.  As  the  river  of 
Tralee  is  so  inconsiderable  that  few  maps  of  Ireland  take  notice 
of  it,  09  there  are  no  remaitu  of  the  name  of  any  such  river  on 
this  eoaet,  and  as  the  bay  of  Castlemaine  agrees  best  with  the 
situation  of  the  Flumen  Dur  of  Ptolemy,  I  shall  make  no 
scruple  to  place  it  in  that  bay." — **  History  of  Kerry,"  p.  6, 
ed.  1766. 

The  italics  are  mine  for  a  reason  to  be  explained  presently.  In  his 
second  series  of  "  Irish  Names  of  Places,"  Dr.  Joyce  gives  a  full  and 
interesting  explanation  of  the  old  Irish  word  Dohhar,  for  water,  and  says 
that  the  modem  name  Bundoran  in  Donegal,  is  a  corruption  of  Bundobhar- 
an,  i.e.  the  end  of  the  little  river,  which  river  there  falls  into  the  sea.  He 
also  elsewhere  says,  that  Tralee  is  a  corruption  of  Traigh  Li,  the  strand 
of  the  River  Lee  or  Li.  The  ''Annals  of  Connaught,"  on  the  other  hand, 
call  it  TVaigh-li-mae-miO'Deadad,  i.e.  the  Strand  of  Lithe  son  of  Deadad, 
while  the  late  Eight  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves,  in  his  edition  of  ''  Adamnan's 
Life  of  St.  Columba,"  says  that  the  Littus  Ly  of  the  old  biographer 
of  the  great  Irish  Saint  is  the  modem  Tralee,  and  that  in  this  district 
St.  Brendan  was  bom.  Whether  the  second  word  in  those  Irish  names 
is  a  personal  one,  as  the  ''  Connaught  Annals  "  say,  or  whether  it  is,  as 
others  think,  an  adjective  expressing  the  colour  of  the  traigh  or  strand,  is 
a  point  that  must  be  left  to  Irish  scholars  to  determine.  The  late  William 
Maunsell  Hennessy,  h.b.i.i.,  Assistant  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Irish 
Records,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  was  great,  and  who,  as 
a  Kerry  man,  knew  all  the  traditions  of  the  place,  agreed  with  Dr.  Joyce's 
interpretation.    Dr.  Smith  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  Irish  language,  and 
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had  only  a  paBsing  acquaintance,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  with  Tralee 
and  its  vicinity,  which,  in  1750,  and  for  many  years  or  centuries  before 
that  date,  presented  a  wholly  different  aspect  to  a  stranger  from  its  aspect 
in  Camden's  time.     Few  parts  of  Ireland  have  been  so  altered  within  the 
space  of  two  centuries  as  this  small  sea-port.    But  it  iseyident  Dr.  Smith 
quite  misunderstood  the  topography  of  the  borough  of  Tralee  and  the 
district  around  it,  for,  he  says  at  page  82  of  his,  in  other  respects,  valuable 
history,  that  the  river  Lea,  as  he  calls  it,  ''frequently  overflows  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  "  and  is  ''  navigable  up  to  it  at  high-water  for 
boats."     Now,  in  the  flrst  place,  the  river  Lea  or  Li  could  never  have 
overflowed  the  streets  of  old  Tralee,  for  the  town  is  not  built  on  that 
river,  but  on  the  banks  of  quite  another  stream,  running  right  through  it 
from  north  to  south-west,  and  only  bridged  over  continuously  by  its  main 
streets  within  the  present  century.    This  river  is  called,  in  the  Survey  of 
Desmond's  forfeitures  in  1587,  the  Guye,  a  clerical  error  probably  for 
Oahhal  or  GyU,  i.  e.  a  forked  stream,  or  rivulet ;  and  such  this  river  was 
known  to  be  by   Archdeacon  Bowan   and  others  living  in  the  first 
half  of  this  century.     They  or  their  parents  remembered  two  or  three 
distinct  forks  in  this  Gyle  or  Oahhal  river.      One  branched  off  near 
the  spot  where  the  station  of  the  North  Kerry  Eailway  now  is,  at 
the  north  end  of  Nelson-street,  where  the  river  first  entered  the  town 
(on  its  course  from  North  Kerry  near  Lismore  House,  the  residence 
of  Stephen  Huggard,  Esq.),  and  ran  down  the  back  of  the  east  side 
of  Nelson-street  towards  Castle-street.      The  other  fork  of  the  river 
ran   down  the   present    Denny-street,    winding   towards   the  present 
terrace,  then  an  open  field,  and  rejoining  the  parent  stream  which  had 
flowed  down  the  Mall,  and  through  the  ground  now  oecupied  by  Day 
Place  and  Prince's  Quay-     Within  my  own  recollection,  this  Gyle  river 
was  open  all  the  length  of  those  two  long  streets,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  it  was  open  the  whole  length  of  Nelson-street,  with  small 
stone  or  wooden  bridges  over  it  here  and  there.     The  name  Gyle  was 
then  quite  forgotten,  and  it  was  always  called  the  ''  Big  Eiver,"  a  name 
which  to  anyone  who  saw  it  in  even  moderately  fine  weather,  seemed 
ridiculouslyjinappropriate— a  regular  Irish  bull  in  nomenclature — as  it  was 
then  a  mere  rivulet,  with  flat  brown  stones,  here  and  there,  over  which 
one  could  pass  dryshod.     But  the  popular  name  ^'  Big  Eiver"  was  too 
often  fully  justified,  and  like  all  Irish  names,  or  Anglo-Irish  ones,  was 
appropriate,  and  showed  that  Tralee  folk  knew  where  their  danger  lay 
better  than  did  Dr.  Smith,  for,  when  heavy  rain  fell  on  the  hills  north  of 
Tralee,  the  old  Qabhal  swelled  into  a  deep  broad  foaming  torrent,  invad- 
ing every  house  in  the  town,  and  sometimes  continuing  in  cellars  and 
under-ground  kitchens  for  days,  and  leaving  mud  enough  in  them  to 
make  one  easily  understand  that  silting-up  process  which  has  diminished 
the  estuary  westward.     Water  and  mud  are  very  saline,  which  makes  the 
invasion  less  dangerous  to  health.     The  Qaibhal  river  discharged  itself  into 
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the  north  side  of  the  estuary  or  bay  of  Tralee,  near  the  present  Mnlgrave 
Bridge,  built  between  1832  and  1837,  when  also  the  road  from  that  bridge 
to  BlennervUle  was  made,  and  the  canal  and  basin  for  merchant  ships  on 
the  east  side  of  it. 

The  Li  or  Lea,  as  I  have  said,  neyer  could  haye  overflowed  the  streets  of 
Old  Tralee,^  as  it  runs  a  long  way  south  of  the  town.     It  rises  about  four 
miles  east  of  the  town  in  the  parish  of  O'Brennan,  rsde  (as  my  respected 
and  lamented  friend,  the  before-mentioned  late  Assist.  Deputy  Keeper  of 
the  Irish  Records,  informed  me)  Uaimh-Brenany  i.e.  the  cave  or  hermitage 
of  St.  Brendan,  between  the  place  marked,  on  the  Ordnance  map.  Glen- 
dufi,  and  the  very  picturesque  townland  of  Oarrignafeely,   in  which  is 
the  deep  ravine  called  Mac  Eligot's  prison,  very  near    Glaunageentha, 
where  Desmond  was  killed  in  the  temporary  absence  of  his  Mac  Eligot 
followers.     The  Li  (thus  rising  in  the  parish  still  bearing  the  name  of  oar 
great  Kerry  Saint,  and  conflrming  Adamnau's  statement  that  he,   St. 
Brandon,  was  bom  on  the  Littus  Li),  runs  through  the  ravine,  and  disappears 
underground  for  a  considerable  space,  but  reappears  again  near  Ballyseedy, 
and  skirts  the  north  side  of  that  demesne.     It  then  bends  southward  and 
westward  to  Ballymullen,  east  of  Tralee,  and  from  thence  it  still  flows 
south-westward,  dividing  the  old  demesne  sold  by  Sir  R.  A.  Denny,  Bart.. 
a  year  or  two  ago,  to  the  late  Dr.  Clements  Finnerty,  from  the  slopes  of 
Ballyard  TTill ;  and  at  the  foot  of  <<  Ballyard  West"  it  discharges  itself 
into  the  south  side  of  the  before-mentioned  muddy  estuary,  near  Mulgrave 
Bridge,  on  the  road  to  Blennerville.    Here,  in  modem  limes,  it  has  been 
brought  to  meet  the  Gabhal,  flowing  from  the  north-west ;  but  in  old  times, 
before  the  bridge,  road,  and  canal  existed,  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  were 
much  farther  apart,  one  being  on  the  south  side  of  the  then  wider  estuary, 
one  on  its  north  side.     Blennerville,  a  small  town  or  village  some  two 
mUes  west  of  Tralee,  was  not  built  until  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century  by  Sir  Roland  Blennerhassett,  Bart.,  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
present  baronet.    Before  he  built  it,  and  caUed  it  by  half  his  family  name, 
the  site  was  known  as  Cahermaraunj  or  Cahermarown,  i.e.  the  caher  or 
stone  fort  on  the  great  river  (or  the  great  caher  on  the  river),  and  the 
strand  about  six  hundred  yards  west  of  the  caher  was  called  Tramore, 
i.e,  the  great  strand.      In  the  absence  of  a  bridge,  this  Tramore,  at 
low  water,   was  the  old  pass  across  the  bay  or  estuary  on  the  way 
from  Tralee  to  Dingle,  of  which  more  hereafter.     The  Blennerhassetts 
and  other  landed  proprietors,   in  the  course  of  the  present  century, 
drained,  reclaimed,  and  embanked  large  tracts  of  land  between  Blenner- 


1  Old  Tralee,  that  is  Tralee  between  1599  and  1799,  did  not  extend  neaiiy  as  far 
westward,  towards  the  Li  and  the  bay,  as  the  town  does  at  the  present  day.  Within 
the  recollection  of  many  not  long  deceased,  the  sites  of  Day-place,  Prince's-quay,  the 
Terrace,  and  James'-street  were  open,  marshy  fields  or  waste  ground.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  these  now  fine  streets  had  been  built  near  the  present  Bock-street  and 
Loghercannon,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  waters  of  the  bay  and  the  river  plain,  or  M.agK' 
dur,  but,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  the  builders  seem^to  prefer  moving  westward. 
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Tille  and  Mulgrave  Bridge ;  and  the  same  process  went  on  between  the 
latter  bridge  and  the  banks  of  the  Li,  towards  Ballyseedy.  But  such 
improvements  require  a  Dutch-like  perseverance  and  watchfid  care  to  keep 
them  in  good  order ;  and  of  late  years  they  have  not  been  a  thorough  pro- 
tection against  the  sea  and  the  river  Li.  Anyone  who  walks  on  a  winter's 
day,  when  the  high  tide  is  coming  in,  from  Blennerville  to  Mulgrave 
Bridge,  and  finds  himself,  as  it  were,  on  a  causeway  with  a  wide  sheet  of 
water  on  its  south  side,  and  a  deep  full  canal  on  the  north,  will  easily 
understand  how,  before  the  modem  road,  canal,  embankments,  or  bridges 
existed,  the  mingled  waters  of  the  sea  and  river  filled  the  space  between 
Ballyard,  and  Bally velly,  making  a  long  wide  frith  or  estuary,  or  half 
river,  half  estuary,  with  Hi  head  somewhere  between  Mulgrave  Bridge 
and  Ballymullen,  probably  between  Garryruth  and  an  old  part  of  Tralee 
called  Moyderwell  (rede  Magh-dur).  A  glance  at  the  Ordnance  sheets 
containing  Tralee  and  Blennerville  will  make  this  clearer.  The  words 
Magh-dur  sufficiently  disprove  Dr.  Smith's  statement,  which  I  have  put  in 
italics,  that  there  is  no  trace  of  the  word  dur  near  or  at  the  bay  of  Tralee. 
He  probably  never  heard  of  this  Magh-dur,  and,  if  he  had  heard  of  it,  would 
not  have  known  its  true  meaning,  which  can  be  no  other  than  ''  the  plain 
of  the  Dur."  The  humble,  but  sunny  and  pleasant  little  suburban 
lane,  known  as  Moyder  Well  from  at  least  1800,  was  a  mere  lane  or 
cul  de  sac,  ending  in  the  fields,  in  his  time ;  the  well,  in  or  about  1820-35, 
had  an  arch  over  it,  and  steps  leading  down  to  it;  but  soon  after  the  latter 
date  it  was  demolished,  and  the  road  to  Ballymullen  was  carried  over  its 
site.  The  old  name,  however,  of  Magh-dur  lived  in  the  mouth  of  the  old 
Irish-speaking  people,  and  confutes  Dr.  Smith,  although  in  the  mouth  of 
English-speaking  townsfolk  it  was  transformed  into  Moyder  Well  or 
Moidore  Well  (!).  The  land  thereabouts,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road 
from  Tralee  to  Ballymullen,  is  full  of  springs.  One  known  as  the  Seven 
Bells  Well,  with  a  mythical  legend  attached  to  it  that  seven  bells  of  the 
old  Dominican  Abbey  had  been  thrown  into  it  by  English  soldiers  in 
1585,  was  said,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  to  contain  remarkably  fine 
drinking-water.  Of  late  years  it  was,  however,  *'  condemned  "  ;  and  it 
is  very  doubtful  that  any  water  in  this  part  of  Tralee  borough  could  ever 
have  been  really  fit  for  drinking,  inasmuch  as  the  river  Li  at  Ballymullen, 
and  the  marshy  land  near  it  at  Garryruth,  are  distinctly  saline  from  the 
efEects  of  the  sea,  notwithstanding  all  the  embankments,  drainage,  &c.  This 
is  another  proof  that  the  head  of  the  estuary  or  frith,  now  called  Tralee 
Bay,  was  in  very  ancient  times  near  Ballymullen  and  Garryruth,  which 
is  fully  three  miles  eastward  of  Blennerville,  the  place  now  considered  by 
most  people  (looking  seaward,  without  thinking  of  the  changes  wrought 
in  eighteen  centuries  by  the  sea  and  the  rivers) '  as  the  head  of  old 

^  See  a  most  interesting  article  on  the  action  of  rivers  on  plains,  entitled  **  Our 
fiecent  Floods,"  by  Major  Powell,  ll.d.,  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Surrey,  in  the  Nbrth'Afnerican  £eview  for  August,  1892. 
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and  modem  Tralee  Bay.  Tlie  strange  thing  is  that  Dr.  Smith  does 
not  seem  to  have  noticed  that  Tralee  Bay  is  really  more  of  an  estaary  or 
frith  than  Gastlemaine.  The  marks  of  an  old  wide,  long  estuary,  half  frith, 
half  river,  are  at  this  hour  stamped  on  Tralee  Bay  from  Penit  to  Mulgrave 
Bridge  and  eastward  of  it,  a  frith  more  navigable  than  Gastlemaine.  The 
Elizabethan  State  Papers  tell  ns  that,  when  Tralee  was  in  ruins  after 
1589-1602,  the  advisability  of  making  anew  "  capital "  of  Kerry  at  Gastle- 
maine was  debated  by  the  government,  but  it  was  finally  decided  not  to 
do  this,  but  to  rebuild  the  old  **  capital,"  no  doubt  because  the  estuary  or 
bay  of  Tralee  was  larger  and  safer  for  navigation,  as  also  for  minor 
reasons.  Restricted  by  embankments,  roads,  bridges,  and  canal  banks, 
&c.,  as  this  once  wide  estuary  now  is  between  BlennerviUe  and  Mulgrave 
Bridge,  still  its  head  is  really,  though  not  ostensibly,  at  the  latter  point,  as 
I  have  shown  in  describing  its  appearance  on  a  winter's  day,  when  sea  and 
river  overcome  those  restrictions,  and  regain  their  ancient  bed,  even  beyond 
Mulgrave  Bridge  up  to  the  banks  of  the  Magh-dur  and  Ballymullen. 
Eighteen  or  nineteen  centuries  ago,  when  the  Tyrian  and  Greek  mariners, 
from  whom,  as  Petrie  and  other  high  authorities  tell  us,  Ptolemy  and 
Marinus  of  Tyre  derived  their  information  about  our  island,  sailed  from 
Kilelton  and  Penit  eastward  up  this  wide,  ancient  frith,  past  Caher-mor' 
ahhan  or  Gahermoraun  to  the  Magh-dur  (see  "  Joyce,"  2nd  series,  p.  380, 
for  dur  and  duire^  and  paraisU-dhuire^  i.e.  the  parish  of  the  water),  and 
asked  the  natives  of  that  plain  its  name,  one  can  well  understand  how 
they,  the  strangers,  would  then  call  the  water,  which  gave  them  access  to 
it,  the  Dour  or  Durus.  A  watery  plain  the  Magh-dur  then  was,  as  to  a 
large  extent,  spite  of  embankments,  bridges,  drainage,  and  builders'  work, 
it  continues  to  this  day,  the  sea  salt  tingeing  the  Lea  at  Ballymullen 
Bridge,  three  miles  and  a-half  from  BlennerviUe. 

But  there  is  another  place,  between  five  and  six  miles  westward  of 
BlennerviUe,  little  known  to  tourists  or  strangers,  though  of  some  historic 
note  three  centuries  ago,  which  contains  in  its  name  unmistakeable  traces 
of  the  word  dvr^  which.  Dr.  Smith  said,  could  not  be  found  near  Tralee 
bay  or  the  district  near  the  Li.  This  is  a  strip  of  the  sea-shore  in  the  town- 
land  of  Ejlelton,  and  only  a  few  hundred  yards  north  of  the  ruined  church 
and  its  Gloghnaorosha,  lately  repaired  through  the  exertions  of  the  Society 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Lynch,  c.e.  (see  Journal^  vol,  ix.,  4th  Series, 
p.  118).  It  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Sheet,  No.  37,  as  Bunawonder. 
At  the  present  day  the  name  is  generaUy  applied  by  English  speakers 
merely  to  the  spot  over  which  it  is  printed  on  the  Ordnance  Sheet ;  but 
there  is  good  proof  in  the  sixteenth-century  State  Papers,  and  in  the 
statements  of  the  Irish-speaking  people,  old  natives  of  Kilelton,  that  the 
name  comprehended  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  present  Kilelton  than 
the  strip  of  shore  below  the  Gloghnaorosha.  In  the  State  Papers  of 
1579-81,  it  is  written  by  English  officiaLs  in  their  usual  barbarous 
spelling  of  Irish  names,  Bongondur  and  Bonyoinder,  and  is  described  as 
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a  **  naturally  very  strong  place,"  which  the  Irish  adherents  of  James 
FItz  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald  and  his  Spanish  allies  in  1579-80  determined 
to  fortify  to  prevent  the  English  troops  marching  from  Tralee  to  Dingle 
to  assist  the  English  fleet's  operations  at  Smerwick  (see  Bingham's  letter 
from  latter  place,  Calendar,  I.  S.  P.,  a.d.  1580,  p.  262).  Archdeacon 
Bowan,  at  p.  70  of  vol.  i.  of  the  **  Kerry  Magazine/'  edited  hy  him  in 
1854,  gives  the  deposition  of  Owen  Moriarty  (taken  26th  of  Nov.,  1583), 
one  of  the  party  who  had  captured  and  killed  Desmond  seventeen  days 
before.    Moriarty's  words  are  : — 

'•  On  Saturday,  the  9th  of  this  November,  the  Earl  left  the 
woods  near  the  Island  of  Kerry  (Castle  Island),  and  went  west- 
ward beyond  Tramore  to  Derrymore  woods,  near  Bonyoinder." 

The  learned  Archdeacon  had  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  two  first 
names  in  this  passage,  describing  the  last  sad  wanderings  of  the  great 
Earl,  hunted  down  to  death  in  his  desolated  palatinate  by  **  those  his 
former  bounty  fed,"  and  by  their  allies  who  had  more  ezcuse  for  their 
proceedings.  But,  although  the  Archdeacon  at  first  identified  the 
Bonyoinder  of  the  deposition  with  the  present  Bunavoundur  in  Kilelton 
tovmland,  yet  finding  that  a  letter  of  Captain  Bingham's  from  Smerwick, 
in  October,  1580,  and  other  contemporary  MSS.,  describe  Bonyoinder  as 
a  ''naturally  strong  place  fortified  by  the  Irish,"  and  that  the  modem 
Bunavounder  did  not  answer  that  description,  he  subsequently  said,  at 
page  89  of  the  same  Magazine,  that  he  believed  this  Bonyoinder  of  the 
State  Papers  was  the  place  now  called  Bunnow  near  Eilgobbin.  There 
is  no  doubt  Bunnow  would  be  a  very  advantageous  position  for  troops 
wishing  to  prevent  the  march  of  an  opposing  army  from  Tralee  to  Dingle. 
But  it  is  strange  that  the  Archdeacon  overlooked  the  patent  fact  that 
there  is  a  pass  yet  more  "  naturally  strong  "  close  to  Bunavoundur,  on 
Eilelton  townland,  which  the  Irish  could  have  fortified  so  as  to  efiectnally 
prevent  the  English  troops  ever  reaching  Bunnow,  two  miles  west  of  it ; 
and  that  this  pass  was  the  Bonyoinder  or  Bungounder  of  the  State  Papers 
is  quite  certain.  The  Archdeacon's  first  thoughts  in  this  case  were  more 
correct  than  his  second.  The  truth  is,  he  was  misled  by  confining  his 
attention  too  closely  to  the  exact  spot  marked  Bunavoundur  on  the  maps, 
where  there  is  a  rather  remarkable  bank  of  coralline  sand,  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  which  he  gives  in  a  long  note  to  Moriarty 's  deposition  (''  Kerry 
Magazine,"  vol.  i.,  p.  70).  But  as  I  took  pains  to  ascertain,  when  I 
visited  the  place  more  than  once  in  1880-3,  the  Irish-speaking  people  of 
the  district,  even  at  this  day,  do  not  confine  the  name  Bunavoundur  to 
this  sandbank,  which  is,  indeed,  invisible,  except,  as  the  ALrchdeacon 
himself  says,  '^  at  the  refiux  of  the  highest  spring- tides."  At  all  other 
seasons  the  sandbank  is  covered  by  the  sea,  and  inaccessible.  I  walked 
all  over  the  shore  and  north  portion  of  Kilelton,  and  sat  there  for  some 
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time,  and  asked  the  Irisli-speakiiig  inhabitants,  '^  What  do  you  call  this 
land  we  are  now  on  ?  "  The  answer  from  each  came  clear  and  distinct, 
*^  Its  name  is  Bunavoundur."  That  English  spelling  comes  as  near 
the  pronounciation  of  the  Irish-speaking  natives  as  possible.  One  or 
two  rolled  it  out  more  like  JBunaufoundhur,  but  the  avoun  was  more 
general  than  the  aufoun.  The  tide  was  full  in,  the  coralline  sand- 
bank skirting  the  shore,  invisible,  and  was  evidently  not  in  their 
thoughts  at  all.  It  was  the  northern  portion  of  Kilelton,  between 
the  mail-car  road  and  the  sea,  that  they  all  called  Bunavoundur.  If 
the  coralline  sandbank  had  been  visible,  no  doubt,  of  course,  they 
would  also  have  called  it  Bunavoundur,  but  it  was  perfectly  plain 
they  did  not  limit  the  name  to  it,  but  used  the  word  to  mark  out 
the  whole  of  the  northern  portion  of  Kilelton,  a  subdenomination  in  fact 
of  that  interesting  townland  which  Archdeacon  Rowan  had  never  fully 
explored.  In  one  of  my  visits  to  Kilelton,  I  was  accompanied  over  the 
townland  and  ruined  church,  and  cloghans,  around  Gloghnacrosha,  by 
Dr.  Busteed,  a  member  of  our  society,  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
west  Kerry,  its  history,  antiquities,  and  traditions.  He  was  the  first 
to  point  out  to  me  the  '' naturally  strong"  pass  within  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  walk  of  the  Bunavoundur  of  the  Ordnance  Sheet  37,  and  to 
identify  it  with  the  Bonyoinder  or  Bungoundur  of  Bingham's  dispatch  in 
1580.  It  is  a  deep,  precipitous,  rather  wide  ra^'ine,  spanned  on  the  mail- 
car  road,  by  a  very  high  massive  bridge,  which,  in  dry  weather,  seems  rather 
out  of  place,  for  the  mountain  stream  running  at  foot  of  the  steep  banks 
beneath  is  then  a  mere  rivulet.  But  in  rainy  weather,  it  swells  to  a 
torrent  so  powerful  that  it  has  twice  of  late  years  swept  away  the  bridge 
and  houses  on  its  banks,  and  none  are  now  built  near  it,  on  account  of  its 
destructive  powers.  The  banks  are  not  only  steep  but  bare,  save  for 
patches  of  brushwood  and  furze  intermixed  amongst  stones  and  rocks  and 
loose  sandy  soil.  In  1580,  when  the  place  was  thickly  wooded,  it  must 
have  been  a  very  difficult  one  for  the  English  troops  to  cross,  even  if  it 
were  not  fortified  by  the  Irish.  This  steep  ravine,*  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
Ordnance  map  already  referred  to,  divides  the  present  Kilelton  townland, 
north  and  south  of  the  mail-car  road,  from  Knockglass  East,  Glandine 
Commons,  and  Curraduff.  But  I  am  here  most  concerned  with  the 
position  of  the  northern  portion  of  Kilelton,  still  called  by  the  Irish- 
speaking  people  Bunavoundur,  bounded  on  the  west  by  this  ravine.  I 
sat  for  a  long  time  more  than  once  on  its  shore,  from  which,  on  fine  summer 
days,  there  is  a  lovely  prospect  of  the  opposite  smiling  shores  of  the 
Spa,  Fenit,  and  Ballyheige,  or  Kerry  Head.  A  straight  line  drawn  from 
Bunavoundur,  immediately  below  Gloghnacrosha,  and  its  old  missionary 


*  It  IB  marked  on  the  fac-simile  of  the  Elizabethan  map  of  Sir  Edward  Denny's 
tate,  A.D.  1599,  in  my  first  Paper  of  **  Notes  on  Kerry  Topography,"  puhlished  in 
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settlement  and  fifth  or  sixth  century  church,  across  the  bay,  would  fall 
almost  direct  on  the  south- west  point  of  Fenit  and  the  Samphire  Island, 
on  which  the  light-house  stands.  This  is  in  modem  times  nominally  the 
mouth  or  entrance  of  Tralee  bay ;  but  the  real  mouth  of  the  same  is  much 
farther  to  the  north-west  (as  may  be  seen  by  the  Ordnance  map  of  all 
Kerry),  between  Kilshannig  and  the  northern  boundary  of  Ballinahaglish 
parish.  In  very  ancient  times  I  belioTe  that  Tralee  Bay  ended  between 
the  south-west  point  of  Penit  aforesaid  and  Bunavoundur,  right  opposite, 
and  that  there  the  estuary,  half  frith,  half  river,  called  by  Ptolemy  the 
Dour,  began.  The  words  Bun-abhainn-Bur  can  have  no  other  meaning  than 
the  end  of  the  river  Dur,  or  the  end  of  the  river  of  the  watery  plain,  duire 
(see  "Joyce,"  2nd 'series,  p.  380).  Thisriver  or  frith,  having  its  mouth,  as 
I  have  said,  between  Penit  and  Bunavoundur,  met,  in  its  long,  wide,  east- 
ward course,  the  Lee  near  the  Ma^h-dur.  In  those  two  old  Irish  words, 
Magh-dur  and  Bun-dbhainn-dur  or  duirCy  marking  the  course  and  limits 
of  the  ancient  frith  or  river  near  Tralee,  we  have,  I  think,  fair  proof  that 
Camden's  identification  of  it  with  the  Dour  of  Ptolemy  was  correct,  and 
certain  proof  that  Smith  was  wrong  in  saying  no  trace  of  the  word  dur 
could  be  found  in  place-names  near  what  is  now  known  as  Tralee  Bay. 
The  name  Dursey  on  our  south-west  coast  has  sometimes  been  thought  to 
indicate  that  the  Dour  of  Ptolemy  lay  thereabouts,  but  the  proofs  in  Magh- 
dv/r  and  Bun-ahhainn-dur  are  at  least  two  to  one  ;  and  the  German  maps 
framed  after  Ptolemy's  accounts  certainly  seem  to  place  the  Dour  much 
nearer  to  the  Senus  or  Shannon,  and  immediately  to  the  south  of  Kerry 
Head.  However,  the  point  is  and  no  doubt  will  be  debatable ;  and  all  I 
venture  to  do  is  to  support  a  claim  sanctioned  by  history  for  a  most  inte- 
resting coast  district  in  my  native  county  of  Kerry,  which  district  I  have 
known  for  over  sixty  years.  If  better  proofs  of  the  identification  of  the 
ancient  Dour  with  another  river  plain  and  estuary  on  our  coasts  can  be 
adduced,  I  shall  thankfully  consider  them  as  a  valuable  contribution  to 
Irish  topography. 

The  interesting  and  learned  elucidations  of  Ptolemy's  maps  and 
geography  by  eminent  scholars  like  Mr.  T.  G.  Rylands,  f.s.a.,  m.b.i.a., 
and  Mr.  Goddard  Orpen,  are,  of  course,  of  the  highest  scientific  value 
from  the  mathematical  point  of  view;  but  philology  is  not  without 
its  own  value  in  such  matters,  and  Professor  Bhys  and  Dr.  Joyce  work- 
ing with  the  former — ^the  result  of  such  a  "  connexion  of  the  sciences" 
will  bring  us  to  the  truth. 
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^HE  parish  of  Agbalarcher  is  situated  in  the  comity  Fermanagh,  in  the 
barony  of  M agherastephana,  and  between  the  parishes  of  Enniskillen 
and  Galloon,  on  the  north-east  shore  of  Upper  Lough  Erne.  The  ancient 
church  of  St.  Ronan  of  Achadh-TJrohair,  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
Paper,  is  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  shore  of  the  upper 
lake,  and  lies  about  two  miles  from  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Station 
of  Lisnaskea.  It  is  quite  close  to  a  crossing  on  that  line,  on  the  New- 
town-Butler side  of  Lisnaskea,  and  can  be  seen  from  the  train,  though 
some,  watching  to  get  a  glimpse  of  it  in  passing,  have  failed  to  notice  the 
unpretendiug  but  picturesquely-situated  ruin.  The  ruin  of  the  church 
stands  in  a  very  ancient  graveyard,  which  is  still  used  for  the  interment 
of  those  of  the  old  families  of  the  neighbourhood  who  have  prescriptive 
right  to  burial  there. 

The  name  is  in  Irish  Aehadh-Ur chair ^  Qfcal5-Up6aip,  "the  Field  of 
the  Cast,  or  Throw."  Such  is  the  meaning  given  by  Dr.  Joyce,  and  by  a 
learned  Irish  scholar,  a  brother  officer,  whom  I  consulted.  Curiously 
enough,  when  I  inquired  the  meaning  of  the  name  from  an  unlearned 
native,  he  answered  that  it  meant  "  the  field  of  the  [young]  heifer." 
This  suggested  to  me  that  the  derivation  might  have  been  from  the  Latin, 
ager  vacearum,  **  the  Field  of  the  Cows,"  into  which  the  **  young  heifers  " 
may  be  supposed  to  have,  in  time,  changed,  as  their  mothers  had  done 
before  them. 

The  church  appears  as  No.  88  in  the  schedule  under  the  <*  Ancient 
Monuments  Preservation  Act,  1892,"^  and  in  the  last  column  the  descrip- 
tion stands  thus : — 

"  KX7INS  OP  ST.  BONAJET'S  CHIT&GH — NINTH  CENTUKT." 

This  is  a  respectable  antiquity ;  but  I  think  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  that  the  site  is  older,  or  at  least  is  dedicated  to  a  saint  of  the 
seventh  century. 

The  Board  of  "Works  have  done  a  little  "restoring"  in  their  usual 
'*  Gk)thic  "  style  of  architecture,  by  patching  and  plastering.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  have  or  have  not  spoiled  the  appearance,  as  I  did 
not  see  it  before  their  work,  but  a  flat  platform  of  concrete  on  the  top  of 
a  vault,  evidently  part  of  the  original  building,  is  the  most  conspicuous 
of  their  efforts.     It  is  so  flat  that  little  or  no  drainage  is  possible. 

1  Printed  in  our  Journal  for  1892,  vol.  ii.,  present  series,  p.  416. 
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The  orientation  of  the  church  cannot  now  he  easily  determined,  as  so 
few  traces  of  the  foundations  remain  over  the  ground. 

In  the  churchyard,  ahont  ten  yards  to  the  north-east  of  a  wall  still 
standing,  is  a  cnrious  stone,  hearing  the  efflgy  of  a  bishop,  standing,  at 
full  length,  his  arms  extended  to  form  a  cross,  the  elbows  bent,  and 
having  in  his  left  hand  an  open  hook,  and  in  his  right  hand  a  pastoral 
staff.  There  appears  to  be  a  girdle  about  the  waist,  a  mitre  on  his  head, 
and  his  garment  comes  to  the  knees.  The  legs  are  slender ;  the  features 
of  the  face  are  long,  and  there  are  traces  of  a  pointed  beard,  or  possibly 
an  unusually  long  chin. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  two  bishops  are  buried  in  the  graveyard,  and 
the  identity  of  the  effigy  is  obscure ;  whether  it  be  that  of  St.  Eonan,  to 
whom  the  church  was  dedicated,  or  that  of  bishop  Boger,  or  Rossa  Maguire, 
who  was  buried  *'  in  the  Church  of  St.  Eonan  at  Achadh-Urchair."  ^ 

I  send  herewith  a  photo-print  of  the  '*  Bishop's  Stone,"  a  plan  of  the 
ruins,  and  a  sketch  of  the  graveyard.  I  regret  to  say  the  stone  is 
movable.  It  now  stands  facing  the  south-west.  The  shape  of  the  mitre 
on  the  head  is  the  old  Irish  form,  said  to  be  similar  to  the  head-dress 
of  the  Pharaohs  of  lower  Egypt.  Lichen  and  decay  have  obliterated 
the  details  of  the  carving,  but  the  work  is  still  seen  to  have  been  of  at 
least  average  merit  for  its  age. 

Harris's  edition  of  Ware's  "Bishops"  [1739,  p.  178]  gives  the  following 
particulars  of  this  Bossa,  orBoger,  Maguire : — "  Boger  Maguire"  [sixty- 
sixth  Bishop  of  Clogher,  according  to  Ware,  and  the  Begister  of  Clogher, 
seen  by  him]  "  succeeded  1449 :  obiit.  1483."  "  Boger,  or  Boss  Maguire, 
son  of  Thomas  the  younger,  Dynast,  or  petty  King  of  Fermanagh, 
succeeded  by  the  Pope's  Provision,  and  was  consecrated  at  Droghedah  by 
John  Mey,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  1449.  He  governed  the  s^e  about 
thirty-four  years,  and  dying  in  1483,  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Bonan  o/ Achadh-TJrchair." 

His  predecessor  in  the  see  was  Pierce,  (»r  Peter  Maguire,  a  great-uncle 
of  Bishop  Boger,  as  will  appear  by  the  genealogy  later  on,  if  my 
pedigree  chart  be  correct. 

St.  Bonan,  to  whom  the  Church  was  dedicated,  would  probably 
be  buried  in  his  oum  Churchy  and  although  it  is  not  distinctly  so 
stated  by  Ware,'  still  I  think  that  the  tradition  of  two  bishops  having 
been  buried  there,  and  the  natural  probability,  ai*e  sufficient  grounds  for 
such  a  belief.  Again,  Bishop  Boger  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  Church,  and  this  stone  is  not  in  the  church,  nor  does 
it  ever  appear  to  have  been  built  into  a  wall,  nor  was  it  a  pave- 
ment tombstone.     It  appears  to  be  a  standing  headstone,  outside  the 

Church,  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  nearest  wall,  about  ten  yards 

* 

1  Cf.  Ware's  **  Bishops"  and  the  **  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  ▲.d.  1483. 
***  Bishops,"  p.  178. 
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from  it.  This  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  appearance  of  the  stone,  a 
nearly  square  block,  about  thirty  inches  each  way ;  the  back  and  sides 
have  the  natural  face  of  the  stone,  a  black  whinstone,  untouched  by  the 
mason's  chisel.  The  book  in  the  bishop's  left  hand,  being  a  bound  one, 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  sculptor  lived  subsequently  to  the  age  of 
St.  Ilonan,  as  books  were  not  bound  till  a  comparatively  late  period. 
As  Bishop  Roger  was  a  man  '<  eminent  for  wisdom  [learning]  and  piety  " 
it  seems  more  probable  that  the  effigy  is  his.  St.  Bonan,  who  succeeded 
St.  Enda  or  Enna  MacConail,  in  the  Registry  of  Clogher,*  "  was  the 
son  of  Aedh  Dubh,  or  Hugh  the  Black,  King  of  Ergal,"  the  "Oirghiaila'* 
of  the  Four  Masters.  This  Hugh  the  Black,  King  of  Ergal,  "  the  father 
of  Ronan,  is  mentioned  as  having  died  in  'Age  of  Christ,  606.  .  .  . 
Aedh,  son  of  Colgan,  chief  of  Oirghialla,  and  of  all  the  Airtheara,  died 
on  his  pilgrimage,  at  Cluain-mic-Nois,  of  him  was  said : — 

**  *  There  was  a  time  when  Loch-da-Damh  it  was  a  pool  of  splendour. 

The  lake  was  [nothing  else]  but  splendour  in  the  reign  of  Aedh,  son  of 

Colgan. 
Indifferent  to  me  who  destroyed  it,  my  friend  has  abandoned  it, 
Though  it  was  he  that  placed  a  brilliant  house  on  the  island  of  Loch- 

da-Damh.'  " 

In  a  note  [rf]  O'Donovan  writes  in  his  edition  of  the  Four  Masters : 
"*.  tf.  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Oxen": — "This  was  evidently  the  name 
of  a  lake  in  Oirghialla,  on  an  island  in  which,  the  habitation  of  the 
chieftain,  Aedh  Mac  Colgan,  was  situated.  It  has  not  yet  been  id&ntified. 
These  verses,  which  Colgan  understood  to  allude  to  the  abdication  of 
Aedh,  are  very  obscure,  as  we  do  not  know  to  what  the  writer  exactly 
alludes." 

Now,  I  submit  that  the  quatrain  was  an  interpolation  by  one  of  the 
Four  Masters.  That  it  alludes  to  a  portion  of  Lough  Erne  [lower]  as 
Loch-da-Damh.  That  it  should  read  Loch-na-Damh,  i.e.  ** The  Lake 
of  the  Oxen " :  that  the  "  Island  of  Loch-da-Damh "  was  in  that 
lake  :  that  it  was  called  the  "  Island  of  the  Oxen,"  and  that  it  is  now 
known  as  Daim-Inis,  i.e,  **  Devenish.'*  And  further,  that  the  Brilliant 
Mouse  on  the  island  of  Loch-da-Damh  refers  to  the  monastery,  Round 
Tower,  and  Cross  on  Devenish.  The  writer,  I  submit,  refers  to  its 
destruction,  and  laments  it,  and  refers  poetically  to  his  friend  Aedh  Mic 
Colgain,  who  had  built  that  house,  and  who  is  now  no  more. 

St.  MacCartain  is  said  to  have  built  a  monastery  "in  the  street  [of 
Clogher],  before  the  royal  seat  of  the  Kings  of  Ergal."  St.  Mac 
Cartain  was  of  the  noble  family  of  Araidh,  who  gave  their  name  to 
Dalaraidia. 

St.  Ronan  was,  perhaps,  connected  with — ^he  was,  at  least,  a  name- 
sake of  the  fathers  of  two  of  the  leading  churchmen  of  his  age — ^Tomian 


»  Ware's  **  Bishops,"  p.  178. 
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of  Armagh,  and  Adamnan,  the  illustrious  Abbot  of  Hy  [lona],  the 
biographer  of  St.  Columba,  and  the  most  learned  and  polished  prelate 
of  his  time. 

'^  Thomian,  or  Tomian,  Mac  Eonan,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  was,  upon  the 
death  of  Mac  Laisir,  for  his  learning  and  other  virtues,  appointed  the  next 
successor  [or,  as  Colgan  saith,  was  by  general  suffrage  elected].^  It  was 
said  he  was  the  most  learned  of  his  countrymen,  in  an  age  most  fruitful 
of  learned  men.  To  this  learned  prelate,  and  to  the  other  bishops,  priests, 
and  abbots  of  Ireland  was  wrote  {sie)  that  epistle  of  the  Eoman  clergy, 
in  the  year  639,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  Eoman  see,  concerning  the 
due  season  for  the  celebration  of  Easter,  part  of  which  is  still  extant  in 
the  works  of  the  Venerable  Bede.'  It  seems  to  be  an  answer  to  one 
wrote  (stc)  by  Thomian  and  some  of  his  neighbouring  bishops  to  the 
Pope,  on  the  same  subject,  which  may  be  judged  by  the  expression  in  it, 
*scripta  quae  per  latores,'  etc. — the  letter  which  your  messengers 
brought.  It  doth  not  appear  to  which  side  Thomian  adhered  in  the 
controversy.  He  died  on  the  10th  January,  661.  Colgan  reckons  him 
17th  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  in  this  follows  the  Psaltair  of  Cashel, 
which  takes  in  Sechnal  and  Patrick  the  elder." ' 

Of  Adamnan,  in  a  note  [^]  to  a.c.  703,  in  his  edition  of  the  Four 
Masters,  O'Donovan  says  : — **  Adamnanus,  of  Hy  [lona]  was  the  son  of 
Eonan,  the  son  of  Tinne"  [of  whom  nothing  is  known  to  me],  **the  son 
of  Hugh,  the  son  of  Colman,  the  son  of  Sedna,  the  son  of  Fearghus 
Ceanfadda,  the  son  of  Conall  Gulban." 

The  mother  of  Adamnanus  we  know.  ''Eonnat,  daughter  of  Seghin, 
son  of  Duach,  son  of  Eairindan,  of  the  Cinel-£nna,  son  of  I^iall,  was  the 
mother  of  Adamnanus,  son  of  Eonon"  [Liber  Lecan].  The  only  thing 
we  know  of  Adamnan's  birthplace  brings  it  very  near  to  this  locality. 

8t.  Eonan  of  Achadh-XIrchair  certainly  died  before  a.  n.  635,  at 
which  date  St.  Aidan,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  See  of  Clogher,  left  for 
England.  We  do  not  know  how  old  St.  Thomian  was,  except  that  he  was 
thirty-eight  years  a  Eishop,  and  would  accordingly  have  been  at  least 
seventy-one  years  of  age  at  his  death  in  660. 

St.  Adamnanus  died  in  a.d.  704,  according  to  Dr.  Eeeves;  but. the 
'*  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters"  make  the  following  entry  : — 

A.C. — 703.  '*  Adamnanus,  son  of  Eonan,  Abbot  of  Hy  Coluim-cille, 

died  on  the  23rd  September,  after  having  been  twenty- 
six  years  in  the  Abbacy,  and  after  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  .  .  ." 

Now  this  date  would  bring  the  birth  of  Adamnan  to  before  a.d.  626. 
Dr.  Eeeves  gives  his  birth  as  in  a.d.    624,  his  birthplace  as  between 

1  "  Acta  Sanct.,  p.  63.  •  "Ecc.  Hist.,*'  lib.  ii.,  cap.  19. 

>  Ware's  <<£ifihop8"— Harris's  edition,  1739,  pp.  39,  40. 
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Ballyshannon  and  Donegal,  and  places  his  death  one  year  later,  making 
him  to  have  liyed  eighty  years,  although  he  says  that  the  statement 
in  the  '^  Four  Masters,"  is  not  to  be  hastily  set  aside.  I  think  that 
enough  has  now  been  said  of  our  patron  saint,  and  the  only  excuse 
that  I  can  offer  for  these  *'  divagations,''  as  Father  Prout  would  call 
them,  is  that  I  found  so  little  known  of  him  when  I  started,  and  so 
much  came  in  my  way,  in  the  course  of  my  study,  I  was  insensibly  led 
on  and  on  ;  however,  I  hope  that  it  may  interest  others  as  it  has  interested 
me.  Having  dismissed  St.  Konan,  the  following  extracts  from  the  ''Four 
Masters''  will  demand  little  comment : — 

A.C. 

1394.  **  Lucas  Mac  Scoloige,  Vicar  of  Achadh-Urchair,  died." 

1423.  ''  Maurice,  son  of  Matthew,  son  of  Osgar,  Maguire,  Archdeacon 
of  Clogher,  parson  of  Achadh-TJrchair,  and  lord  of  Claoin- 
inis "  [Cleenish  in  Lough  Erne  Upper],  "and  Ross- Airthir " 
[Rossory :  compare  a.d.  606,  the  death  of  Aedh  **  chief  of 
Oirghialla  and  all  the  Airthera"]  "died  on  the  6th  of  the 
Kalends  of  May." 

1447.  "  The  church  of  Achadh-Urchair  was  roofed,  and  its  eastern 

gable  re-erected  by  Thomas  Oge  Maguire,  Lord  of  Fermanagh, 
in  honour  of  God,  St.  Tighemach,  and  St.  Ronan,  and  for  the 
weal  of  his  own  soul." 

1448.  "  Cuconnaught,  son  of  Philip  Maguire,  died  after  the  victory  of 

penance,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Achadh-Urchair." 

1460.  **  Maguire,  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas,  son  of  Philip-na-Tuaighe, 
went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  A  week  afterwards  Donough- 
Dunchadhach,  Maguire's  [Thomas  Oge's]  stepbrother  went  to 
Gathal,  son  of  Maguire,  took  him  prisoner  at  his  own  house," 
[or  place]  "  at  Cnoc-Ninnigh  [Knockninny],  and  brought  him 
and  his  spoils  to  Gort-an-fheadain,  where  he  put  him  to  death| 
after  which  he  proceeded  to  TeaUach-Dunchadha "  [now 
Tully bunco],  "  to  make  war  against  Edmond  and  Donough 
Maguire.  Li  some  time  afterwards  Donough-Dunchadhach 
came  to  a  conference  with  Edmond  and  Donough,  and  they 
made  peace  with  one  another,  but  notwithstanding  this, 
Edmond,  in  the  end,  took  Donough-Dunchadhach  prisoner,  at 
Gabhail-Liuin  "  [Galloon],  '*  and  brought  him  with  him  to 
Achadh-Urchair,  when  he  cut  off  one  of  his  feet  and  one  of  his 
hands,  in  revenge  for  the  killing  o{  Gathal.'' 

1450.  "  Pierce  Maguire,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  died  at  Cleenish,  and  was 
interred  at  Lisgoole,  [in  Fermanagh]."^ 

^  Ware  (see  Peter  Maguire,  65th  Bifthop  of  Clogher)  does  not  give  his  place  of 
-death  or  burial,  pp.  185-186  "  Harris."     (Dublin  :  1739.) 
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A.C. 

1471.  ''Maguire,  t.s,  Thomas  Oge,  the  son  of  Thomas,  resigned  his 
Lordship,  after  haying  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in 
acts  of  charity,  hospitality,  and  nobleness,  and  he  gave  the 
Lordship  to  his  son  Edmond,  he  left  another  son  as  Tanist,  and 
the  third  son,  Eossa,  was  in  the  Bishoprick  of  Clogher."  [This 
is  the  Roger  Maguire  of  Ware,  who  succeeded  Fierce,  the 
65th  bishop.    He  became  thus  the  66th  bishop]. 

1483.  ''  Eossa,  the  son  of  Thomas  Oge  Maguire,  a  man  eminent  for 

wisdom  and  piety,  who  had  kept  a  house  of  public  hospitality 
for  all,  died  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Achadh-Urchair^ 
according  to  his  own  selection"  [see  above]. 

1484.  ''  Gilla-Patrick,  the  son  of  Maguire  (Edmond  the  son  of  Thomas), 

was  treacherously  slain  by  his  own  five  brothers,  namely,  Don^ 
John,  Edmond,  Art-Oarragh,  and  Hugh,  at  the  altar  of  the 
church  of  Achadh-TJrchair. 

[This  probably  fixes  the  date  of  the   discontinuance  of 
Divine  Service,  in  the  old  church]. 

1486.  '*  Bon  Maguire,  the  son  of  Edmond,  the  son  of  Thomas  Oge,  waa 
treacherously  slain,  in  the  gateway  of  the  church-yard  of 
Achadh-XIrchair,  by  the  sons  of  Thomas  Oge  Maguire,  «.  e. 
Thomas,  Conor,  and  Eory,^  and  the  sons  of  Flaherty,  son  of 
Thomas  Oge,  i.e.  GUlla-Patrick,  Cuconnaught,  and  Brian- 
Crosagh." 

1501.  '*  John,'  the  son  of  Rossa,  son  of  Thomas  Oge  Maguire,  who  had 
been  a  Canon-Chorister  in  Clogher,  parson  and  Erenach  (impro- 
priator) in  Achadh-TJrchair,  a  wise  man,  learned  in  Latin  and 
Irish,  who  kept  a  house  of  general  hospitality,  for  all  that 
stood  in  need  of  it,  died  in  the  Ides  of  June"  (Idth). 

1508.  ''Brian,  son  of  Philip,  son  of  Donough  Maguire,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Maguire  [Edmond],  in  the  Church  of  Achadh- 
TJrchair." 

1511.  *'  Hugh,  the  son  of  FeHm,  the  son  of  Manus,  was  slain  by  James,, 
the  son  of  John,  the  son  of  Bishop  Maguire." 

1515.  "  Pierce,  the  son  of  the  great  Abbot  Maguire,  died."  * 

1518.  ''  Hugh,  the  son  of  Rossa,  the  son  of  Thomas  Oge  Maguire, 
Canon-Chorister  at  Clogher,  parson  of  Achadh-TJrchair,  and 
parson  of  Claoin-inis  [Cleenish],  in  Lough  Erne,  a  hospitable 
and  cheerful  man,  and  learned  ecclesiastic,  died." 


^  1486— Rory  and  Rossa,  eyidentlj  sons  of  different  mothers. 
»  1501—**  Son  of  Ross  the  Bishop  '*  ("  Annals  of  Ulster  "). 
'  1515 — ^He  was  evidently  a  brother  of  John  (1501),  and  son  of  Rossa  (1483),  and 
brother  of  Hugh  (1518). 
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A    FeDIOBBE    of    the     ''  MaGTJIEBS    of    FsSXAITAaH,"    FHOH    THE 

FOBEGOINa  AlTNALS. 


OS6AR  MAGUIRB. 

Matthew  Maguire  (1423). 


Philip  (na-Toaighe). 


Manrice  (1423). 


Thomas  (1450), 
Lord  of  Fermanagh. 


Cuconnaught(x448).    Buried 
at  Aghalurcher. 


Pierce  (1449),  Bp.  of  Clogher . 
Buried  at  Lisgoole  Abbey. 


Thomas  Oge  (x47x)» 
Lord  of  Fermanagh. 


Donough-Dunchadha  (1450). 
Maimed  at  Aghalurcher. 


Edmond 
(i4So)- 


Cathal  (1450).  Mur- 
dered byhis  uncle, 
Donough  -  Dnn- 
chadha,at  Knock- 
ninny. 


Edmond  (1471), 

Lord  of 

Fermanagh. 


Flaherty  (1471), 
Tanist? 


RoBsa,  Bishop  of 
Clogher,  14S0- 
1483;  buried  in 
Aghalurcher. 


U 


1 1 

lomas. 
Conor. 
Rory. 


Donough 

(x45o)- 


Philip 


I 


Gilla-Patrick. 
Cuconnaught. 
firian-Crossagh, 
killed  Don  (Z486). 


John  (1501) 

James(i5ii), 
killed  Felim 
Mac  Man  us. 


Pierce 

<i5os). 
Hugh 

(1518). 


Brian 
(1508). 


.k 


Gilla-Patrick  (1481). 
Murdered  at  the 
altar  of  Aghalur- 
cher by  his  five 
brothers. 


Don  (i486}.  Murdered 
by  his  uncles  and  his 
cousins,  three  sons 
of  Flaherty. 


John.    Edmond.    Art-Carragh.    Hugh  (1486). 


I  trust  that  I  may  be  forgiven  for  writing  so  mucli  of  tlie  history,  and 
so  little  of  the  architecture,  of  this  church.  The  remains  of  this  historic 
little  edifice  are  meagre.  Its  ancient  site  has  seen  many  stirring  scenes, 
and  many  of  the  great  family  of  the  Maguires  of  Fermanagh  had  it  for 
their  place  of  worship.  It  was  the  burial-place  of  a  bishop  of  the  family, 
but,  alas !  was  desecrated  again  and  again  by  murder.  Two  brothers  fell 
by  the  hands  of  brothers.  First  one  was  slain,  and  then  his  slayer  also 
perished  in  the  same  churchyard  by  his  kinsmen's  hands.  They  must 
have  been  a  cruel  race,  and  lived  in  fearful  times. 

I  hope  that  the  gloss,  as  to  the  identity  of  Devenish,  with  the  ''island 
of  Loch-da-Damh,"  will  commend  itself  to  the  members  of  the  Society, 
and  that  it  will  be  thought  not  too  improbable.  It  is  with  feelings  of 
great  diffidence  that  I  venture  on  attempting  an  identification  of  what 
O'Donovan  says  is  very  obscure.^ 


^  The  Plate  (facing  p.  265)  illustrating  this  Paper  is  from  a  photograph  by  Bev. 
W.  G.  Ledger,  Member.  It  belongs  to  the  Irish  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Memorials  of  the  Dead,  and  has  been  kindly  lent  by  Colonel  Vigors. 
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POINTS  OF  RESEMBLANCE  BETWEEN  SOME  RECENT  DIS- 
COVERIES IN  GREECE  AND  ANCIENT  REMAINS  IN 
IRELAND. 

Bt  S.  EERR  EIREER,  C.E.,  Fbllow,  Hon.  Local  Sbcrbtabt,  Gatak. 

Ty  a  letter  from  my  brother,  Dr.  Eirker,  at  present  Staff- Surgeon  on 
board  H.M.S.  "Amphion"  of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron,  he 
referred  to  an  ancient  city  that  he  had  discovered  near  Yolo,  in  Greece, 
where  the  fleet  were  anchored  at  the  time.  The  place  is  not  referred 
to  in  any  of  the  guide-books,  and  no  one  at  Yolo  nor  among  the  archaeo- 
logists at  Athens  whom  my  brother  had  met,  had  heard  anything 
of  it. 

He  has  supplied  me  with  the  following  detailed  description.  In  it 
may  be  observed  the  striking  similarity  between  the  remains  of  this  pre- 
historic Greek  city  and  some  prehistoric  remains  in  Ireland  known  as 
cashels,  cahers,  or  stone  forts.  If,  in  the  description  of  this  Pelasgic 
city,  we  substitute  the  word  cashel  for  the  more  high-sounding  title 
acropolis,  it  would  apply  equally  to  many  of  the  structures  in  this 
country. 

I  have  prepared  a  plan  of  the  remains  of  this  ancient  Greek  town 
(see  next  page)  to  the  scale  of  about  400  feet  to  the  inch ;  and  refer  the 
reader,  for  comparison,  to  the  plan  (on  half  the  scale  of  that  here  used) 
of  the  great  prehistoric  forts  of  Moghane  and  Langough,  in  county 
Clare,  so  well  described  by  Mr.  "Westropp,  at  p.  282  of  Journal  for  1893. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  the  ancient  Greek  city.  The 
numbers  in  the  description  correspond  with  those  on  the  plan  : — 

"RiriNS  OP  AK   AKCIBKT  GbJEEK   ToWN   NEAB   YoLO. 

**  About  3  miles  to  the  south  of  Yolo,  in  Thessaly,  and  on  the  north 
side  of  Cape  Angistri,  are  the  ruins  of  what  appears  to  have  been  an 
important  Pelasgian  town. 

"  The  site  of  what  was,  no  doubt,  the  Acropolis,  is  a  conical  hill  of 
remarkable  symmetry,  crowned  by  a  mass  of  limestone,  and  a  short 
saddle-shaped  hill-ridge,  which  connects  the  former  with  the  main  range 
of  Cape  Angistri  on  the  south  ;  on  these  two  hills  the  most  important  of 
the  remains  are  situated ;  but,  in  a  plain  adjoining  them  to  the  west- 
ward, there  are  also  numerous  and  wide  indications  of  buildings,  some 
foundations  of  which  have  been  laid  bare  in  the  course  of  winter  streams. 
The  buildings  appear  to  have  extended  about  a  mile  in  length  by  j-  of  a 
mile  in  breadth. 
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''  The  rains  of  the  Acropolis  consist  of  walls,  gateways,  and  the 
basements  of  towers,  and  in  this  order  I  shall  briefly  describe  them. 

'*  Walls. — The  external  walls  are  four  : — 

"  1.  A  circular  wall,  which  completely  girdles  the  conical  hill  at  a 
little  above  its  middle  height. 

''  2.  A  curved  wall  which,  ronning  between  the  points  where  the 
former  touches  the  connecting  ridge,  encloses  part  of  the  summit  of  that 
hill. 

'^  3.  Conjiecting  the  two  former  walls,  opposite  the  angle  formed  by 
their  junction  on  the  east,  are  the  traces  of  a  third  strong  wall. 

**  The  walls  are  built  dry,  with  heavy  Cyclopean  masonry  as  in  all 
Pelaegian  towns ;  some  of  the  stones  measure  7  to  8  feet  long,  2  feet 
thick,  and  3  or  4  feet  broad. 

''  The  dimensions  of  the  walls  are,  approximately,  as  follows : — 

"  1.  19  feet  broad,  and  730  yards  long  on  its  inner  side. 

"2.  12  feet  broad  at  the  eastern  end,  10  at  the  western  ;  and 
188  yards  long. 

''  The  breadth  of  the  third  cannot  be  seen.  The  fourth  was  narrow, 
being  made  of  unbacked  courses  of  large  unhewn  stones,  and  its  length 
cannot  be  traced  with  accuracy. 

"  The  interior  walls,  which  can  be  distinctly  made  out,  are  three  : — 

''6.  A  wall  which  encompassed  the  central  mass  of  limestone, 
where  its  sides  were  not  precipitous,  and  converted  it  into  a  strong 
central  tower  about  150  yards  in  circumference.  The  position  of  this 
rock  is  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  centre  of  the  circle  formed  by  the  outer 
wall ;  its  western  side  is  perpendicular,  and  about  40  feet  high  ;  towards 
the  east  it  slopes  at  much  the  same  angle  as  the  hill^  while  the  north  and 
south  sides  are  steep,  but  not  perpendicular. 

"  6.  A  transverse  wall  19  feet  broad  and  180  yards  long,  which,  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  runs  between  the  central  tower  and  circular 
wall. 

'*  7.  From  a  gateway  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill  about 
half-way  between  the  same  two  parts  of  the  fortification,  a  well  circles 
round  towards  the  west  and  joins  the  transverse  wall. 

"  These  are  the  most  important  remains  of  walls,  but  numerous  other 
portions  exist. 

*'  Gateways. — ^There  must  have  been,  at  least,  seven  gates  in  the 
Acropolis,  but  Ave  only  can  be  distinctly  made  out. 

"  Those  in  the  outer  walls  were  three  : — 

<*8.  One,  probably  the  main  gate,  between  the  eastern  comer  of 
wall  2,  and  the  south  end  of  wall  3. 

<<  9.  One  10  feet  wide  in  the  western  side  of  wall  2 ;  and, 

<'  10.  One  5  feet  wide  in  wall  1,  towards  the  east-north-east. 
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"  The  inner  gat«e  muet  bare  been  four,  and  the  reroaioB  of  the  two 
folloTing  exist : — 

"  11.  There  is  a  gateway  in  wall  1,  just  ont«ide  ite  joining  with  tbe 
east  end  of  wall  2.  This  gateway  is  in  fair  preservation,  and  baa  been 
built  across  at  the  inner  end  by  shepberds  to  form  part  of  a  sheepfoW.  It 
opened  into  a  small  conrt-Hke  place,  from  which  there  appear  to  have  been 
a  number  of  exits,  tbe  main  one  being  on  the  west,  at  right  anglea  to  tbe 
diri'Ction  of  the  gateway. 

"  12,  Tbe  next  gate  was  situated  on  the  hill-side  almost  in  a  direct 
'ine  between  tbe  former  gate  and  tbe  central  tower,  and  somewhat  nearvr 
tbe  latter  than  the  former.   It  bas  been  referred  to  as  forming  the  stai^ng- 


RcncB  OF  Ahcuht  Okbbk  Town  hbab  Yolo- 
Fiist  Inner  Gate,  No.  U  on  Plan.     (From  a  Photograph.) 

point  ol  wall  7.  These  two  gateways  were  from  10  to  12 feet  wide; 
they  are  shown  on  two  of  tbe  photographs  which  I  have  taken,  and 
enclose  herewith. 

"  The  way  in  which  tbe  central  tower  was  entered  is  not  distinctly 
seen,  but  the  remains  of  a  narrow  gateway  exist,  pretty  close  t«  tbe  rock. 
Again,  there  was,  no  doubt,  communication  by  a  gate  between  the  spaces 
enclosed  by  walls,  1  and  2 ;  but  its  porition  is  not  dear. 

"  Tower*. — The  remains  of  buildings  which  were  probably  towers  are 
numerous,  but  they  are  most  distinct  at  the  following  places : — 

"  13.  At  the  east  side  of  the  outer  main  gate  are  the  i 
strong  tower. 
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"  Connected  with  the  first  inner  gate,  and  ita  court-like  space,  are  the 
remains  of  seTeral;  and  in  the  line  between  this  gate  and  the  next  there 
seem  to  have  been  a  number  ot  towers. 

"  Othtr  remain*. — At  the  Bouth  end  of  the  connecting  hill-ridge,  just 
where  it  rises  to  enter  the  main  range,  is  an  artificial  platform  with  the 
foundation  of  a  building  24  yards  long  hj  8  broad.  The  long  axis  of  the 
building  vas  between  east  and  west,  and  its  entrance  was  at  the  east 
end. 

"  Close  to  this  spot  there  is,  lying  on  the  ground,  a  flat  stone,  7  feet 
long  by  3  feet  broad,  and  about  6  inehea  thick,  with  thin  square  de- 


BotNS  OF  Anctnrr  Gbisz  Town  hbab  Volo. 
Second  lunar  Qate,  Ko.  12  on  Plan.     (From  a  Fhotograpb.) 

preedons  cut  into  its  npper  surface.  The  two  outer  depressions  are 
12  inohee  by  11 ;  the  middle  one  is  11  by  10,  and  all  are  about  S  inches 
deep  ;  another  flat  stone,  partly  embedded  in  the  ground,  a  little  further 
oft,  shows,  where  exposed,  a  depression  similar  to  those  described. 

"It  improbable  that  the  building  which  occupied  the  artificial  platform 
was  a  temple,  aud  that  the  stones  with  depressions  cut  into  them  formed 
part  of  the  ceiling,  and  are  the  primitive  forms  of  the  ceiling-stones 
osed  in  Greek  temples  of  a  later  date. 

"  There  is,  also,  not  far  from  the  Acropolis,  to  the  south-west,  a  semi- 
circular hollow  in  a  hill-side  with  stones  placed  round  it,  which  closely 
resembles  a  Greek  theatre.  The  shepherds  call  the  ruins  '  Paleokasho,* 
U2 
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but  this  is  only  the  name  which  the  Greek  peasantry  always  giye  to 
ancient  remains,  and  further,  I  have  not  heen  able  to  identify  them.  That 
the  town  which  they  represent  belonged  to  the  Felasgian  period  of 
Greek  history  the  architecture  of  the  walls,  the  character  of  the 
pottery — ^numerous  pieces  of  which  are  lying  about — and  the  presence 
of  boat-shaped  blocks  of  lava,  such  as  have  been  found  at  Mycenae^ 
conclusively  prove. 

*'  The  town  must  have  been  a  large  and  strong  one,  and  was  probably 
occupied  by  an  important  community.  The  Acropolis  was  larger  than 
those  of  Mycenae  and  Tyrins,  though  the  walls  at  present,  owing  to  the 
different  kind  of  stone  used  in  building,  are  not  so  imposing.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  two  latter  citadels  limestone  and  conglomerate,  which 
worked  naturally  in  large  blocks,  were  mainly  employed ;  while  the  walls 
of  the  former  are  mostly  built  of  a  laminated  calcareous  stone,  which  is^ 
intermediate  in  composition  and  structure  between  the  schists  at  the  base, 
and  the  pure  limestone  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  which  forms  a  ready 
supply  of  good  building  material. 

^*  I  enclose  some  photographs  showing  portions  of  Tyrins  and  the 
Gate  of  the  Lions  in  Mycenae. 

"  Volo  is  out  of  the  tourist's  beaten  track,  but  it  is  well  worthy  of 
being  visited  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  the  numerous 
places  of  arch»ological  interest — ^Tolkoo,  Fagasae,  and  Bemetrias — 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  as  the  port  of  the  province  of  Thessaly, 
the  cradle  of  the  Hellenic  people,  and  the  scene  of  many  of  their 
traditions. 

**  The  scenery  about  Volo  is  among  the  finest  in  Greece.  The  Gulf  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains  and  plains,  but  the  northern  side  i» 
the  most  interesting.  Along  that  side  the  range  of  Pelion  lies.  The 
mountain  is  mainly  composed  of  schistic  rocks,  but  at  places  limestone 
occurs,  and  where  it  does  is  known  by  masses  of  bare  grey  rock  and  pre- 
cipices. In  other  parts  the  hill  is  covered  with  vegetation,  but  has  deep 
ravines  cut  into  it  by  torrents.  Most  of  the  villages  marked  on  the  plan 
enclosed  are  on  the  mountain  sides,  and  these  villages  have  been  alwaja 
remarkable  for  their  wealth  and  independence*  The  villages  are  very 
picturesque,  and  all  have  a  splendid  supply  of  water,  which  rushes  in 
streams  down  their  narrow  streets.  Between  the  foot  of  Pelion  and  the 
sea  is  a  plain  about  two  miles  broad,  covered  with  olive-trees. 

'^  Towards  the  north-west  is  a  plain  which  is  the  end  of  a  broad  pasa 
leading  into  the  plain  of  Yelestrino,  and  that  plain,  again,  is  connected 
with  the  plain  of  Thessaly.  Through  the  pass  the  railway  to  Lariasa  and 
Kalambaka  runs. 

'<  Fart  of  the  site  of  Fagasae  is  on  marble  hills,  and  where  these  come 
down  to  the  water,  at  one  point,  there  are  very  large  fresh-water  springs 
which,  I  believe,  gave  its  name  to  the  town.  The  fresh  water  gives  rise 
to  an  immense  growth  of  large  reeds ;  and  in  the  winter,  to  the  shelter  of 
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these  and  the  heat  of  the  spring  water  great  flocks  of  hirds  come  at  night. 
I  have  sometimes  seen  flocks  of  more  than  100  magpies  here. 

''  QiLBEKT  Ejrkkb,  Staff-Surgion,  R.N. 

•**  H.M.S.  *  Amphion,'  Smyrna. 
"  lO^A  MareK  1894." 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  Irish  cashels  will 
tit  once  ohserve  the  similarity  of  these  structures  to  the  one  just  described, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  a  clearer  comparison  I  shall  quote  some  extracts 
irom  Mr.  Westropp's  account  of  Moghane  Fort : — 

'*  Moghane  consists  of  an  oval '  cashel ''  (round  the  summit  of  a  hill 
263  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea).  This  has  entrances  towards  the  east 
and  west,  simple  opes  in  the  wall,  nor  are  any  great  lintel  stones  apparent 
among  the  ruins.  The  three  ramparts  vary  from  13  feet,  where  most  dis- 
tinct, to  over  20  feet,  but  they  seem  to  be  so  systematically  overthrown 
that  we  cannot  say  for  certain  whether  they  had  terraces  and  steps ;  as 
these  do  not  occur  in  the  forts  of  Langough  and  Cahershaughnessy,  they 
were  probably  absent  here  also.  The  inner  fort  (a  on  plan)  measures 
350  feet  north  and  south  ;  380  east  and  west,  and  327  internally  from 
gate  to  gate  ;  the  circuit  of  its  walls  being  1100  feet  round.  Concentric 
to  this  is  a  second  enclosure  (b)  650  east  and  west,  630  to  650  north  and 
«outh,  with  a  circuit  of  wall  2200  feet  round.  It  lias  gates  to  the  N.  W., 
the  E.,  and  the  S.W. ;  the  last  defended  by  a  small,  round  caher  (b,  1) 
about  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  much  rebuilt ;  the  walls  8  feet  thick, 
and  5  to  7  feet  high,  inclosing  a  plantation  ;  its  entrance  faces  the  inner 
fort.  The  third  enclosure  (o)  is  a  great  irregular  oval,  adapted  to  the 
-edge  of  the  steep  cliffs  and  crags  westward,  and  running  in  nearly  a 
-straight  line  to  avoid  the  abrupt  eastern  slope.     It  has  three  northern 

-entrances,  and  one  southern The  western  wall  is  defended  like 

the  inner  gate  by  a  caher  (£2)  over  100  feet  across ;  it  is  rebuilt,  its 
entrance  closed,  and  thickly  planted ;  while  another  small  fort  (b  3)  a 
mere  ring  of  mossy  stones  in  the  depth  of  a  wood,  stands  on  a  hillock  to 
the  south  of  the  great  fort,  guarding  the  approach  to  its  more  accessible 
southern  face  and  gate. 

''  The  whole  great  fort  measures  1500  feet  north  and  south,  and  1050 
to  1100  east  and  west ;  the  circuit  of  the  outer  wall  is  4550  feet,  and  of 
all  the  three  ramparts  7850  feet  (nearly  2  miles)  enclosing  over  27  acres. 
The  interior  spaces  seem  to  have  been  fllled  up  behind  each  wall  so  as  to 
be  6  or  8  feet  above  the  outer  ground  level.  A  few  radiating  walls,  of 
modem  appearance,  and  some  curious  circular  hollows  occur  in  the  two 
-outer  enclosures,  and  the  rook  crops  out  everywhere." 

For  a  fuller  description  of  this  fort,  and  also  for  a  description  <^ 
the  Langough  and  other  forts,  I  would  refer  to  Mr.  Westropp's  very 
interesting  Paper. 
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Mr.  Milligan,  in  a  Paper  on  Ancient  Forts  in  county  Sligo,  pub- 
lished with  illustrations  in  the  Journal  for  1891,  describes  seTeral 
stone  forts.  They  are  all  much  smaller  than  those  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, but  some  of  them  are  very  good  examples  of  ancient  cashels ; 
notably  one  at  Cashelore,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  make  a  plan  from 
measurements  taken  a  few  days  ago,  and  also  have  taken  some  photographs 
showing  the  cyclopean  masonry  of  its  walls.  This  cashel  is  in  shape  an 
irregular  oval,  68  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide.  The  walls  at  present  average 
6  feet  high  outside,  and  4  feet  on  the  inside  (the  ground  being  2  feet 
higher  on  the  inside  than  on  the  outside),  and  7  to  9  feet  thick.  The* 
entrance  was  at  the  east  end,  bat  the  doorway  is  entirely  demolished. 
The  cashel  stands  on  one  of  the  summits  of  a  low  hill-ridge  running  east 
and  west,  and  commands  the  pass  from  Sligo  or  Collooney  to  Dromahair,. 
going  by  the  south  of  Lough  Gill. 

It  is  called  locally  **  The  Bauven  Crin  "  which  means  the  fortress  of 
Belonna  the  Irish  war  goddess.  The  hill  on  which  it  stands  is  about 
25  feet  high  over  the  valley  on  each  side  ;  it  is  steep  to  the  north  and 
south,  and  slopes  graducJly  towards  the  east  and  west  in  the  direction  of 
the  hill-ridge. 

Surrounding  the  hill  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  is  a  dry  stone  dyke,  which 
now  separates  the  cultivated  land  from  the  pasture  land  of  the  hill ;  but 
most  of  the  stones  in  this  fence  are  larger  than  those  usually  employed  in 
such  fences,  being  from  3  to  4  feet  long,  2  to  3  feet  wide,  and  18  inches 
thick,  and  suggest  the  idea  that  it  originally  formed  a  defensive  out- 
work to  the  central  fortification,  somewhat  similar  to  the  description  of 
wall  **4"  of  the  ancient  Greek  town. 

The  Firbolgs  are  credited  with  the  building  of  Moghane  and  other 
forts  in  this  country,  and  it  is  supposed  that  these  people  came  from  the 
East,  so  that  they  may  have  been  closely  related  to  the  people  who  built 
the  ancient  Greek  town ;  this  would  account  for  the  similarity  of  the 
work  in  both  places. 


Q>  a.  A  ^ 
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Tua  "Bautbh  Ciun,"  or  Carublohis  Fokt,  Cotrinv  Slioo. 
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Kathnag^eeragh  Castle  ("  The  Fort  of  the  Sheep  ").— This  castle  is 
situated  in  the  harony  of  Idrone  East,  County  of  Carlow.  It  is  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  slopes  of  Moupt  Leinster,  and  hears  every  evidence  of 
having  heen  a  place  of  considerahle  extent  and  great  strength.  The 
lines  of  the  outworks  can  still  he  traced  in  parts. 

The  ruins  now  consist  of  ahout  30  feet  of  the  western  wall,  a  few 
feet  of  the  southern  end,  and  ahout  20  feet  of  the  northern  ;  the  eastern 
side  is  completely  destroyed. 

At  the  south  end  are  to  be  seen  some  steps  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  leading  to  the  first  floor.  Near  the  centre  of  the  west  wall  is  a 
semicircular  arch,  now  huilt  up,  but  which  originally  formed  the  main 
entrance  to  the  castle. 

The  sketch  enclosed  represents  the  western  elevation  of  the  ruin 
as  it  now  is,  with  a  high  overhanging  wall,  part  of  a  square  tower 
apparently,  at  the  north-west  comer,  and  a  modern  buttress,  of  diy- 
huilt  stones,  at  the  opposite  end,  to  support  the  waU  there. 

The  windows  vary  from  an  "  arrow- slit,"  to  openings  of  2  to  3  feet 
in  width,  and  about  4  feet  6  inches  in  height,  splayed  considerahly 
internally. 

The  groined  arches,  supporting  the  first  floor,  still  remain  in  part. 

I  regret  that  the  severity  of  the  day  on  which  I  visited  this  old 
place  prevented  me  from  taking  any  exact  measurements. 

I  have  put  together  the  only  notices  I  have,  as  yet,  met  with  con- 
cerning this  old  castle. 

Dr.  John  Byan,  in  his  "  History  of  the  County  Carlow,"  says 
(page  155) : — 

"  Inquisition  held  at  Wells,  2lBt  December,  1G31, — Gerrald  M^^Hurtagh  Eavanagh, 
in  hifl  lifetime,  was  seised  of  the  Castle  of  Bathnegiragh,  in  county  Catberlogh,  and 
of  town  and  lands  of  Rathnegiragh,  Knocketempan,  Bally volbrougb,"  and  a  number 
more.  Being  **  so  seized,  by  deed,  dated  27th  October,  39  £lieabeth,  granted 
William  Wall  and  Edmond  O'Doyne,^  and  their  heirs,  the  premises  for  certain 
uses,**  &c..  Sec. 

"  The  aforesaid  Gerald,  by  his  deed,  dated  12th  January,  1623,  possessed  Walter 
Snmott,  and  Dermot  M^^DowUn  Eavanagh,  and  their  heirs  of  all  the  premises  :  and 
said  Walter  Sinnott  and  Dermot  Eavanagh,  by  their  deed,  dated  3rd  September, 
1630,  possessed  said  Gerald  and  his  heirs  of  the  premises.  Arthur  Eavanagh  of 
Ballyteigleigh,  gentleman,  claims  the  lands  of  Garrehill,  Castletown,  and  all  and 
singular  all  manors,  castles,  lands,  &c.,  of  which  aforesaid  Gerald  M^'Murtagh  died 
seized,  as  next  heir  to  the  aforesaid  Gerald.*' 

1  01  Catherlough. 
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"We  find  amongst  tbe  Fiants  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  No.  2858,  a 
pardon  to  '*  74  of  the  Kavanaghes  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Peter  Garew,  dated 
21  June,  1567."  Amongst  others  named  are  ''Donagh  M'Garet  O'Brin, 
of  Kathnakeragh,  and  Brian  M'Shane,  of  the  same  place,  gent." 

Again,  in  1603,  a  pardon  is  granted  to  Geralt  Kavanagh  of  Eathne- 
geragh,  gent.,  and  a  number  of  others. 

In  the  Abstracts  of  Grants  of  lands  and  other  hereditaments  under 
the  Acts  of  Settlement  between  1666  and  1684  [printed  in  the  XTth 
Report  of  the  Public  Eecords  of  Ireland  in  1825*],  we  find  at  page  134, 
''Sir  Bichard  Kennedy,  Knt.,  2nd  Baron  of  y*  Exchequer,"  getting 
Eathnegeragh,  426  acres ;  also  Garry  hill,  an  adjoining  townland,  and 
several  others  in  the  Co.  Carlow;  enrolled  17th  March,  1667  ;  and  the 
same  gentleman  gets  281  acres  of  Siskinrian,  which  is  in  the  same 
locality,  in  another  grant,  dated  27th  September,  1678. 

In  these  grants  to  Kennedy  a  saving,  in  favour  of  Dudley  Bagenal, 
is  made  of  "his  right,  in  law  or  equity,  to  all  or  any  of  the  premises, 
and  to  his  proportion  of  a  chief ry  of  £5  4.8.  out  of  Siskinrian  and 
Gorminagh,  pursuant  to  his  certificate." 

With  regard  to  the  name  of  the  castle,  I  may  add  that  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Leinster,  we  still 
find  extensive  sheep-runs — thus  accounting  for  the  name,  "  The  Fort 
of  the  Sheep." — P.  D.  Vigoks,  Fellow, 

Iron  Fetters  and  Manacles  found  near  Sathnageeragh  Castle,  Co. 
Carlow  (described  by  Col.  Yigors,  High  Sheriff,  Co.  Carlow,  Fellow). — 
I  wish  to  exhibit  and  present  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  a  pair  of  heavy  leg-fetters  made  of  iron,  and  nearly  perfect ; 
also  one  half  of  a  pair  of  manacles  of  iron ;  which  lately  came  into  my  posses- 
sion. They  appear  to  be,  so  far  as  I  can  asceitain,  unique  amongst  Irish 
antiquities,  no  examples  of  similar  hand-  or  leg-fetters  being  preserved 
in  our  museums,  or  described  in  the  writings  of  archaeologists.  Several 
specimens,  however,  have  been  found  and  figured  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent. 

They  were  obtained  in  a  boggy  field  situated  outside  the  bounds  of 
Kathnageeragh  Castle,  county  .  Carlow,  where  they  were  accidentally 
found  by  some  children  at  play,  and  being  considered  of  no  value,  were 
thrown  aside  amongst  a  heap  of  odds  and  ends  of  waste  iron,  where  they 
remained  until  they  came  into  my  possession.  I  got  them  from  a  farmer 
residing  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  old  castle,  on  whose  ground 
ttiey  were  found. 

The  massive  fetters  for  the  legs,  even  still,  after  being  much  corroded 
with  rust,  weigh  seven  pounds.  They  consist  of  two  corresponding 
parts,  secured  to  each  other  by  three  rivets.  One  of  the  end  rings,  for 
holding  an  ankle,  is  perfect ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  fastened  by 
a  rivet  when  secured  on  the  victim,  as  the  aperture  is  visible  which 
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bound  the  parts  firmly  together.  Half  of  the  other  ring  also  remains 
for  the  opposite  ankle.  It  is  evident  the  wearer  of  these  bangle.^  was 
not  intended  to  have  much  chance  of  escape. 

The  total  length  of  the  fetters  is  17)^  inches.  The  bars  of  iron 
measure  H  inches  in  depth,  and  the  thickness  of  each  plate  must  have- 
originally  been  nearly  iths  of  an  inch.  The  aperture  for  the  leg  i» 
4  inches  in  diameter. 


fff'iwiiiHiiniui 
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(I)  Iron  Manacles  and  (2)  Leg-fettera  fonnd  near  Rathnageeragh  Castle, 

Co.  Oarlow, 


The  manacles  consisted  of  two  portions  revolving  round  a  central 
rivet,  ending  in  semicircular  bands,  which,  when  overlapped  on  closing, 
could  be  ri vetted  or  otherwise  fastened  together.  Of  these  one  half 
only  is  preserved.  One  of  the  ends  is  perfect.  It  still  weighs  21  pounds, 
and  is  14  inches  in  length ;  the  bar  of  iron  being  2^  inches  wide,  and 
about  i-  an  inch  thick,  the  ring  portion  being  less  thick  to  permit  of  the 
two  portions  overlapping  more  perfectly.  The  space  for  the  wrist 
measures  8^  inches  across.  The  annexed  drawing  represents  these 
objects. 
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Badge  on  Harp  in  the  MnBeom  of  T. CD.— Miss  Hickson  having^ 
in  her  very  suggestive  article  in  *'  Miscellanea"  of  our  Journal  for  Janey 
1894,  pp.  188-9,  reopened  the  question  of  the  original  ownership  of  the 
iincient  Irish  harp  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  T.C.D.,  I  think  the  fol- 
lowing will  prove  interesting.  At  page  288,  No.  29,  of  Hamilton's  State 
Papers,  Ireland,  Elizabeth,  1566,  is  calendared  a  Latin  letter  from  Shane 
O'Neil  to  Lord  Deputy  Sidney,  dated  **  Beindborb,"  February  18th,  and 
signed  by  Shane,  TTlipi  O'Nell.  A  note  says  **  the  seal  of  this  letter  has 
the  dexter  hand  supported  hy  two  lions" ;  so  that  settling  the  question, 
whether  the  animals  on  the  hadge  attached  to  the  harp  were  lions  or 
wolf-dogs,  in  favour  of  the  former  contention,  would  in  no  way  help  to 
prove  that  it  had  helonged  to  an  O'Brien.  This  seal  is,  however,  I  think, 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  badge  and  whatever  it  was  origi> 
nally  attached  to  helonged  to  Shane  O'Neil  or  to  some  other  chief  of  that 
name. 

l^hen  I  saw  this  entiy  in  Hamilton's  Calendar  some  time  ago,  it 
struck  me  as  important  evidence  on  the  disputed  point  as  to  whether  the 
O'Neils  used  lions  as  supporters,  and  I  made  a  note  of  it  for  future 
reference,  which  I  have  now  been  able  to  make  use  of. 

The  badge  having  helonged  to  an  O'Neil  does  not  prove  that  the 
harp  originally  belonged  to  one  of  that  name ;  the  hadge  may  have  heen, 
and,  I  think,  very  likely  was,  put  on  long  after  the  harp  was  made,  to 
replace  a  lost  crystal  or  something  of  the  kind  with  which  it  had  heen 
originally  ornamented,  and  conceal  the  vacant  hollow  in  which  that  orna- 
ment had  formerly  heen  set.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  badge  belonged 
to  an  O'Neil,  hut  is  of  no  value  as  evidence  of  the  original  ownership  of 
the  haxp  ;  the  question  remains,  when,  and  by  whom,  was  the  badge  first 
fixed  on  the  harp  f — George  J.  Hewsok,  Fellow. 

Iron  Sword-dirks  found  in  Co.  Carlow. — In  <<  Miscellanea,"  p.  190 
of  the  Number  of  our  Journal  for  June,  1894,  there  is  an  article  by 
Colonel  P.  D.  Vigors  on  two  of  those  weapons,  of  which  illustrations  are 
given ;  one  of  them  has  a  cross-guard  which  seems  to  be  very  rare  in 
such  weapons.  I  would  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  '*  dadagh  "  or  Irish 
skean,  somewhat  similar  to  this,  but  shorter,  exhibited  by  the  late 
O'Donovan  of  Lissard  at  a  Meeting  of  our  Society  held  in  Cork  in  April, 
1881,  which  is  figured  and  described  at  p.  448,  vol.  v.,  4th  Series  of  the 
Journal,  and  which  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  16th  century*  The 
description  is  very  insufficient ;  dimensions  are  given,  but  it  is  not  said 
whether  it  was  double-edged  or  had  a  thick  back ;  from  the  engraving  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  latter ;  if  so^  it  must  very  much  resemble  both  in 
form  and  length  the  one  mentioned  by  Col.  Vigors,  a  drawing  of  which 
by  the  late  G.  V.  du  Noyer  he  had  seen.  The  handle  remains  in  the 
O'Donovan's  specimen  also,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  tlie  material  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Col.  Vigors  says  that  the  scian  (generally,  I  think, 
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though,  perhaps,  incorrectly,  spelt  skean)  seems  to  have  died  out  in 
Ireland  during  the  **  later  middle  ages."  This  term  is  rather  inde- 
finite, and  somewhat  elastic  ;  hut  I  think  that,  even  if  it  could  he  sup- 
posed to  include  the  16th  century,  it  could  not  possihly  he  stretched  so  as 
to  cover  the  17th,  when  the  weapon  was  in  universal  and  constant  use, 
as  may  he  seen  in  the  depositions,  &c.,  relative  to  the  Behellion  of 
1641,  preserved  in  Triuity  College,  some  of  which  have  heen  puhlished 
by  Miss  Hickson  in  her  hook  "  Ireland  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  &c." 
The  general  and  extensive  manufacture  of  skeans  is  mentioned  in  one  of 
those  depositions  as  having  preceded  the  outbreak  in  1641,  and  as  having 
caused  the  deponent  John  Goldsmith  to  anticipate  it,  and  warn  the 
authorities  of  the  danger  :  see  No.  cix.,  p.  376,  vol.  i.  From  very  many 
of  those  depositions,  amongst  them  No.  xcix.,  p.  355,  vol.  i.,  it  appears 
that  not  only  the  men,  but  boys  and  even  children  were  provided  with 
skeans.  In  the  examinations  of  two  soldiers  who  had  in  1652  arrested 
Edward  Butler  of  Urlingford  (second  son  of  Lord  Mountgarrett  of  1641) 
who  was  executed  in  1653,  they  both  state  that  when  they  arrested  him 
they  found  on  him  '*  a  maddogue,  or  skean,  with  the  haft  in  his  hand  and 
the  blade  in  the  sheath.*' — "  Ireland  in  the  SeventeenUi  Century,"  p.  67, 
vol.  ii.  This  shows  that  the  skean  was  used  in  the  17th  century  by  men 
of  rank  and  position  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  Scotland. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of 
authority  to  be  attributed  to  statements  in  some  of  those  depositions,  but 
they  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  skean  having  been  in  general  and  extensive 
use  in  Ireland  in  the  17th  century.  At  the  present  day  a  moonlighting 
outrage  might  be  coloured  or  exaggerated,  but  no  one  in  doing  so  would 
think  of  arming  moonlighters  with  the  obsolete  brass  blunderbusses  of  the 
Bockites  of  half  a  century  ago. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any  authentic  specimens  of  those 
17th  century  skeans  have  been  preserved,  and,  if  so,  to  compare  them  with 
those  of  a  supposed  very  much  earlier  date  found  at  Browue's  Hill  and 
elsewhere. 

Without  venturing  to  question  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Wakeman's 
opinion  as  to  the  age  of  those  weapons,  founded  as  it  is  on  a  most  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  am,  taking  a  commonplace  view  of  the 
question,  inclined  to  think  that  two  and  a-half  centuries  in  the  ground 
would  be  suflBlcient  to  account  for  the  state  of  corrosion  in  which  they 
were  found,  and  that  seven  centuries,  from  "the  twelfth  century  or  a 
period  thereabout,"  would  not  be  at  all  necessary  to  produce  it  j  in  fact, 
I  find  some  difficulty  in  imagining  that  pieces  of  iron  of  such  slender 
dimensions  could  have  remained  for  such  a  length  of  time  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  that  in  which  they  appear  to  have  been  found,  without  having 
become  oxidized  throughout  their  entire  substance,  and  crumbling  away 
completely ;  at  least,  the  marks  of  severe  cuts  or  blows,  most  probably 
received  in  parrying  sword-cuts,  could  not,  I  think,  if  inflicted  in  the 
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12tli  century,  be  now  by  any  possibility  easily  distinguished  on  thin  iron 
weapons  which  had  lain  for  seven  centuries  in  gravel  exposed  to  the  action 
of  percolating  rain-water. 

From  the  depositions  already  referred  to  (see  Nos.  clvi.,  clvii.,  civiii., 
pp.  49-52,  vol.  ii.),  it  appears  that  the  county  Carlow  was  in  1641  overrun 
by  armed  Irish.  I  hope  the  skeans  found  at  Browne's  Hill  may  be  com- 
pared with  some  authentic  specimens  of  those  with  which  many  of  them 
were,  undoubtedly,  armed. — George  J.  Hbwsow,  Fellow. 


Threatened  destruction  of  the  moit  ancient  Monument  in  Ire- 
land.— In  the  very  first  page  of  the  **  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  "  the 
following  entry  is  found  : — **  The  age  of  the  world  to  the  Deluge,  2242. 
Forty  days  before  the  Deluge,  Ceasair  came  to  Ireland  with  fifty  girls  and 

three  men,  Bith,  Ladhra,  and  Fintain  their  names Bith  died  at 

81iabh  Beatha,  and  was  interred  in  the  cam  of  Sliabh  Beatha,  and  from 
him  the  mountain  is  named."  In  O'Flaherty's  '*  Ogygia "  the  same 
narrative  is  somewhat  differently  chronicled,  thus  : — **  Forty  days  before 
the  Flood,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  moon,  being  the  Sabbath,  Oaesarea, 
Baronna,  and  Balba,  with  fifty  women  and  three  men,  Bith,  Ladhra,  and 
Fintain,  put  in  at  Dunamare.  Slieve  Beatha  mountain  in  Ulster  was 
called  after  Bith."  The  Slieve  Beagh  mountain  range  is  a  long  chain 
extending  in  a  north-easterly  direction  through  the  barony  of  Magher- 
astephana  in  Fermanagh,  and  through  the  parishes  of  Clones  and  Ted- 
avnet  in  county  Monaghan,  and  along  the  western  boundary  of  the  barony 
of  Trough,  and  terminating  in  the  parish  of  Glogher  in  Tyrone.  Father 
John  Colgan  in  his  Acta  Sanetorum^  p.  226,  thus  describes  its  situation  : 
''  Fkt  mans  Beatha  in  JTltonia  in  eomitatum  de  Moneohan  et  de  Fermanaoh 
eonfinihis.^^ 

Its  highest  elevations  do  not  exceed  1200  feet  above  sea  level,  while 
Cammore,  of  which  there  is  question,  only  reaches  an  altitude  of  1034 
feet. 

The  tumulus  on  Slieve  Beagh,  known  as  Cam-More  (t.  e.  the  great 
cairn),  is  traditionally  received  as  the  burial-place  of  the  antediluvian 
adventurer  Bith.  Within  view  of  this  sepulchral  mound  other  cairns 
also  meet  the  eye ;  for  instance,  that  on  Toppid  mountain  in  Fer- 
managh ;  that  on  Cuilca  mountain  in  Cavan,  besides  a  cairn  called  '*  The 
Moat"  at  Lisnaskea,  and  another  on  the  hill  of  Knockninny.  To  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  those  cairns,  and  to  investigate  the  motive  which 
prompted  our  remote  progenitors  to  fix  upon  such  conspicuous  places  of 
sepulture  would  furnish  an  interesting  field  for  research.  For  the  present 
I  merely  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  executive  of  our  Society 
to  the  threatened  destruction  of  this  historical  monument.  On  the  28th 
of  July  of  the  present  year,  having  heard  a  rumour  that  the  cairn  of 
Slieve  Beagh  was  being  gradually  removed,  I  proceeded  thither,  and 
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ascertained  by  personal  observation  tbat  the  intelligence  was  but  too  well 
founded.  From  some  of  the  natives  I  learned  that  a  quarrjman  named 
James  Beggan,  of  Coraghey,  Cammore,  had  rented  the  rock  on  whidi 
this  cairn  is  erected  from  the  landlord  of  it — an  army  officer  in  England, 
named  Noble — ^at  the  rent  of  some  three  or  four  pounds  per  year.  For 
years  past  this  freestone  quarry  has  been  worked ;  and  deep  excavations 
and  cuttings  have  been  f<Mnned  in  the  rock  in  varions  directions.  Fol- 
lowing up  the  work  of  excavation  in  this  quarry,  Beggan  undennined  a 
large  portion  of  the  cairn,  with  the  result  that  it  has  fallen  in,  thos 
leaving  a  wide  breach  of  some  25  feet  at  the  northern  side  of  its  circum- 
ference. Without  taking  actual  measurements,  I  consider  that  this  cir- 
cular mound  of  stones  must  have  originally  measured  not  less  than  30  ft. 
of  a  radius  from  its  centre  to  circumference,  and  that  the  cairn — formed 
of  loose  stone  gathered  from  the  mountain  sides — stands  from  10  to  15  ft. 
above  the  rock  summit  on  which  it  is  perched.  The  breach  already 
formed  by  the  excavation  referred  to,  reveals  the  original  heathy  and  peat 
moss  covering  of  the  mountain,  over  which  this  cairn  must  have  lain  for 
so  many  thousand  years. 

Whether  the  broken  section  of  this  cairn  can  be  replaced  or  repaired 
I  know  not ;  but  one  thing  seems  dear  that  it  is  the  bounden  dnty  of  the 
Sodety  to  check  as  speedily  as  possible  this  act  of  vandalism,  and 
thus  to  arrest  the  destruction  of  a  monument  which  dates  from  the  earliest 
colonisation  of  our  country,  and  which,  far  and  wide,  forms  a  familiar 
landmark. — D.  Canon  O'Connor,  p.p.,  FsUow. 


Leaba  Dhiarmada  ajpis  Oraiime,.I>unnamore,  Kildress,  Co.  Tyrone. 

— This  curiouB  structure  is  situated  near  a  valley  called  the  Esker,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  high  road.  Since  my  previous  visit,  about  1880,  it  has 
been  considerably  altered,  partly  by  spoliation,  partly  by  subsidence  of 
the  soil  on  which  the  great  stones  are  placed.  The  present  measurements, 
externally,  are  36  feet  from  north  to  south ;  18  feet  from  east  to  west. 
The  internal  measurements  are  34  feet  from  north  to  south  ;  7  feet  from 
side  to  side ;  the  stones  of  which  the  sides  of  the  cavern  are  composed 
rise  in  one  place  about  5  feet  from  the  floor,  and  are  great  single  blocks 
of  whinstone  apparently  collected  from  the  mountain  sides,  or  the  river 
which  is  adjacent.  The  roof  is  composed  of  large  flat  stones;  the 
weightiest  about  2  tons  ;  others  averaging  1  ton  each.  These  have  been 
obtained  from  various  quarters,  the  heaviest  is  of  hard  slate  rock;  another 
is  of  limestone  ;  above  the  whole  is  a  slight  covering  of  earth  and  sod. 
It  is  probable,  as  tradition  of  the  locality  reports,  that  the  cavern  was 
originally  of  great  dimendons,  as  several  blocks  of  stone,  upright  and 
horizontal,  lie  adjacent  and  plainly  correspond  with  the  existing  remains, 
and  the  neighbouring  fences  are  composed  of  rocks  evidently  abstracted 
from  the  original  work. 
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On  the  western  side  appear  fonndaiions  ot  a  smaller  chamber  at  right 
tingles  to  the  main  cavern,  leading  in  the  direction  of  an  immense  mono- 
lith»  about  20  or  30  tons  weight,  which  seems  either  volcanic  or  fused  by 
«oroe  action  of  fire.  It  may  be  an  aerolite,  and  is  wholly  different  from  any 
rock  strata  in  the  vicinity.  The  site  of  the  cavern  was  raised  artificially, 
•and  slopes  towards  the  south  and  the  river  which  is  distant  about  500 
yards.    There  are  no  inscriptions  on  the  stones. 

It  is  open  to  conjecture  whether  in  pagan  times  the  monolith  may 
not  have  been  a  sacred  object  and  supposed  to  possess  oracular  powers, 
towards  which  use  the  main  cavern  and  its  smaller  chamber  might  con- 
tribute ;  instances  of  such  use  are  not  uncommon.  The  cavern  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  cist  of  a  superincumbent  cairn  ;  several  such  cists 
are  preserved  in  this  district,  although  the  stones  formerly  piled  above  them 
have  been  wholly,  or  partially,  removed.  At  Belle vinagh,  Broughderg, 
Ballybreest,  and  Ballnagelly,  are  instances  of  the  preservation  of  the 
(supposed)  actual  graves,  while  the  cairns  of  great  height  and  diameter 
have  disappeared. — H.  B.  Cabteb,  D.D.,  Honorary  Secretary^  Eoit  Tyrone. 


Seport  of  Hon.  Local  Secretary  on  Vorthem  Clare.  Cbomlbchs. — 
One  of  the  most  pressing  wants  of  an  Irish  field  archaeologist  is  a  good 
series  of  lists  of  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  each  county  and 
parish.  In  hope  of  helping  a  little  in  this  direction,  I  venture  to  com- 
mence my  Eeport  with  a  list  of  the  cromlechs  or  ^'  Dermot  and  Grania's 
beds"  in  Co.  Clare,  so  far  as  I  could  recover  them  from  local  inquiry 
and  the  Ordnance  Survey.  If  we  make  a  map  of  these  remains,  a  curious 
fact  reveals  itself :  ttiey  lie  in  a  broad  band,  from  the  north-west  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  county,  being  most  numerous  in  the  alleged 
Firbolg  kingdoms  of  Daelach  and  Ma^  Adhair,  and  the  bills  to  the  east 
of  the  latter,  with  Kilnaboy  parish  and  the  district  round  Sixmile- 
bridge ;  very  few  exist  in  the  baronies  between  Burren  and  the  Shannon, 
or  in  Tradree  or  the  northern  parts  of  Bunratty  Upper  and  TuUa  Upper. 
They  are  mostly  small,  box-like  structures,  some  6  feet  or  8  feet  square ; 
but  some  of  those  of  the  Kilnaboy  group  are  of  great  size:  they  are 
usually  caUed  ''Labba  Yermuddba,"  and  abound  in  the  grass  lands  as 
thickly  as  in  the  crags,  being  independent  of  geological  considerations. 
In  this  list  the  monument  is  idmtified  by  the  townland  name,  and  Ko. 
ol  Sheet  on  6  inch  Ordnance  Survey. 

BtTRBBK. — ^Batlyvaughan,  2.  Ballycahill,  5.  Berneens,  5.  Fauna- 
roosca,*  6.  Cooleamore,  6.  Kilmihil,  5.  Cragballyconoal  (three)  6. 
Deerpark,  9.  Ballyganner  (three),  9.  Poulnabrone,  9.  Poulaphuca 
{extreme  south  edge  of  Oughtm^ma),  6.  Rannagh,  6.  Moheramoylan,  9. 
Fanygalvan  (three),  9.    Cappaghkennedy,  9. 

-  —  —       — 

^  This  is  not  the  more  weetem  FaunarooBoa,  where  the  curious  round  castle  stands. 
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CoBCOMBOE. — Caliermacrasheeii  (near  Glasba);  8 ;  one  on  the  edge  of 
the  barony,  at  Ballyganner  (as  already  given). 

IiicHiaTmr. — Knockalassa,  and,  perhaps,  the  Ogham  stone,  both  on 
Mount  Callan,  31.  Tullycommon  (two),  10.  Slievenaglasha,  10.  Com- 
mons North,  10.  Leana  (two),  17.  Ballycasheen,  17.  Parknabinnia,  17. 
Gortlecka  (two),  17.     Dromore  (not  on  map). 

The  eastern  group  contains : — 

BuNRATir  TJpPBR. — Ballymadoon,  42.  Knappogne,  42.  Monanoe, 
34.  Dooneen,  34.  Ballyhickey,  34.  Caherloghan  (not  on  map). 
Rylane  (not  on  map).  Clooney  (two,  one  now  destroyed),  34.  Bally- 
ogan,  26.  Ballymaconna,  26.  Poulaphuca  (beside  main  road  from  Enma 
to  Crusheen),  26.     Kilvoydan,  26. 

BuwBATTT  LowBB. — ^DromuUan  (two),  43.  Kilcoman,  43.  Knocka- 
lappa,  43.  Ballysheenbeg  (near  last),  43.  Ballinphunta  (two;  one 
still  exists  at  Crughane  Church,  close  to  and  visible  from  railway  south 
of  Sixmilebridge),  62. 

TuLLA.  IJppBR. — ^Tyredagh  (two ;  one  not  marked ;  each  has  several 
compartments),  27.  Newgrove,  35.  Miltown  (six ;  one  was  blown  up, 
I  hear,  in  July,  1892),  35.  Moymore  (four),  36.  Maryfort  (not  on 
map),  36.     Eosslara,  37.     Corracloon  (near  Feakle),  20. 

TuLLA.  LowBB. — Cloghoolia,  52.  Drummin,  52.  Elmhill  (not  on  map). 
Ardskeagh  (Broadford),  44.  Knockshanvo,  44.  Killokennedy,  44. 
Cloonyconrymore  (two),  44.  Formoylemore,  44.  Lackareaghmore,  44. 
Ardataggle,  54.      All  in  this  barony,  except  last,  are  on  the  hills. 

Xotal. — 21  in  Burren,  2  in  Corcomroe,  13  in  Inchiquin,  13  in  Bunrattj 
Upper,  7  in  Bunratty  Lower,  16  in  Tulla  Upper,  11  in  Tulla  Lower — 
some  80  in  all. 

Other  rewtaim, — Mr.  Robert  Yere  O'Brien,  Member,  has  had  the  heavy 
ivy  removed  from  the  convent  of  Slillone,  disclosing  its  fine  Romanesqne 
window,  and  the  curious  corbel — a  human  head  between  uplifted  arms 
and  hands,  at  the  south-east  angle.  He  is  making  a  very  proper  attempt 
to  get  it  vested  as  a  national  monument.  Bepairs  are  greatly  needed, 
■the  central  pier  of  the  east  window  being  in  a  very  decayed  condition^ 
and  the  west  belfry  piers  lean  out  under  the  pressure  of  the  heavy 
pitched  stones  forming  the  top. 

By  the  exertions  of  Dr.  George  Macnamara,  of  Baunkyle,  the  ancient 
Termon  Cross  of  Elilnaboy  has  been  replaced  and  firmly  cemented  into  its 
original  socket  in  the  rock  near  Lemeneagh  Gate.  I  may  notice  that, 
some  time  since,  Mrs.  Stacpoole  of  Edenvale,  Member,  had  the  site  of 
Killone  Castle  (mentioned  in  the  1584  Castle  List,  T.  C.  D.)  excavated, 
thereby  setting  at  rest  the  question  of  its  actual  situation  and  plan. 
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Eimis  Abbey  is  now  in  good  order ;  it  is,  however,  a  great  mistake  not 
to  arrange  the  carved  blocks  now  in  the  nave,  with  some  attempt  at  order, 
in  the  vanlted  sacristy.  The  west  end,  and  onrious  patchwork  west 
window  of  Dysert  0  Dea  Church  reqniie  to  be  cleared  of  the  heavy  growth 
of  ivy.  In  Qnin  Abbey  some  reckless  person  has  cut  the  words  '*  Macn^ 
mara  of  Ayle  "  across  the  plinth  of  the  ancient  tomb  of  the  Macnamaras, 
at  once  an  inaccurate  statement,  and  an  act  of  vandalism.  I  have 
planned  and  sketched  the  almost  unknown  Church  of  Templemore,  in 
Kilkeedy  parish;  it  measures  externally  51  feet  by  26  feet  8  inches, 
the  walls  2  feet  6  inches  thick,  and  greatly  decayed.  The  only  re- 
maining features  are  the  south  window  and  west  door — the  former  a 
tall,  round-headed  slit,  the  latter  a  really  fine  '*  cyclopean  "  structure, 
though  much  buried,  and  on  the  point  of  falling.  The  lintel  is  cracked, 
but  measures  6  feet  5  inches  by  2  feet  high  and  2  feet  6  inches  deep;  the 
door  is  at  present  only  4  feet  high,  and  from  24  inches  to  26  inches 
wide ;  the  jambs  are  inclined.  The  only  "  find  "  reported  to  me  is  that 
of  a  very  perfect  gold  fibula,  with  cup  ends  without  incised  ornament, 
found  in  the  reclamation  works  on  the  Fergus,  and  my  informant  could 
not  tell  me  who  obtained  possession  thereof. — T.  J.  Wistbopf,  Fellow, 

Anoient  Thomond,  fto. — Miss  fiickson  has  raised  a  number  of  inte* 
resting  questions  in  her  notes  under  above  title  (p.  187,  iupra) ;  however, 
as  there  is  no  history  (as  distinct  from  a  few  obits  and  battles)  relating  to 
Thomond  before  the  Danish  wars,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  who  held  Tradree. 
The  district,  open  on  two  sides  to  navigable  rivers  between  a  large  Danish 
colony  and  the  sea,  was  ravaged  by  foreigners  so  early  as  833.  The 
colonists  were  assailed,  and  eventually  driven  out  by  Brian  Boru,  977. 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  Tradree  extended  south  of  the  Shannon.  The 
most  practised  naturalist  or  antiquary  may  hesitate  about  intervening  in 
the  discussion  between  Petrie  and  0' Curry  on  the  "  Harp-badge.*'  **If 
shape  it  may  be  called,  which  shape  had  none,"  these  Irish  ornamental 
animals  defy  description,  being  as  much  like  tapirs  or  long-nosed  pigs  as 
lions  or  hounds ;  indeed,  fit.  Mark's  *'  Lion,*'  on  the  case  of  Molaise's 
Gospels,  is  more  like  a  gnostic  ass-headed  god  than  the  king  of  beasts.  For 
early  use  of  the  lion  as  a  badge  of  the  O'Briens,  we  have  a  tradition  thatBrian 
Boru  had  gold  lions  on  his  standard,  and  the  alleged  slabs  of  King  Donald, 
1 194,  and  Bishop  "  Donoh,"  1207,  in  Limerick  Cathedral  (see  our  Journal^ 
1892,  p.  70)  have  certainly  got  lions.  The  "  Wars  of  Turlough"  only 
mentions  Murchad  O'Brien's  red  shield,  1813,  and  the  "  wolf-dog  ensigns  ** 
of  the  O'Briens.  Does  this  clear  up  the  doubt,  and  make  the  ''  lions  "  into 
"wolf-dogs"  ?  The  Tudor  heralds,  at  the  investiture  of  Murrogh,  first 
Earl  of  Thomond,  gave  him  as  arms  "three  piles  gules,"  a  modification 
of  the  "three  piles  azure*'  of  the  English  Brians]  later  heralds,  how- 
ever, gave  the  three  lions  in  their  present  form,  or  quartered  with  the 
piles.    As  I  did  not  keep  my  rough  notes  for  "  The  Normans  in  Thomond," 

joua.  a.8.A.i.,  VOL.  ly.,  ft.  in.,  5th  sia.  X 
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I  hare  to  trast  my  memory  for  the  source  of  my  statement  as  to  Thomas 
de  Glare's  marriage ;  I  believe  I  took  it  from  a  seyenteenth  century  book 
of  pedigrees  and  notes  in  T.  C.  D.  Unfortunately  I  OYerlooked  tbe 
paragraph  when  I  published  anrigmda  to  that  Paper,  but  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  Miss  Hickson  being  right. — T.  J.  Wxstbopp,  FeUow. 


The  Shamrock. — With  regard  to  the  custom  of  wearing  the  8ham> 

rock  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Threlkeld  in  1726,  Dr. 

Frazer,  in  his  interesting  Paper,  says  : — ''  This  appears  to  be  the  earliest 

recognition  of  a  practice  now  recognised  as  a  national  duty  by  Irishmen." 

With  a  clear  reference  to  the  17th  March,  it  may  be  so ;  but  wearing 

the  shamrock  is  noticed,  in  1689,  in  the  '^  Irish  Hudibras,"  published 

in  that  year — 

'*  Nay,  not  as  much  has  Bryan  Oge, 
To  pat  in  's  head  as  one  shamroge.'* 


And  again — 


"  Bring  me  a  bunch  of  suggane  ropes, 
Of  shamroges  and  pottado  tops, 
To  make  a  laurel." 


(See  T.  Grofton  Groker's  articles  on  "St.  Patrick"  and  <'The  Sham- 
rock," in  his  "Popular  Songs  of  Ireland,"  pp.  11,  39:  London,  1839). 
The  "  Irish  Hudibras,"  of  1689,  was  written  by  James  Farewell.  There 
was  another  poem,  with  the  same  title,  by  William  Moffet,  a  school- 
master, published  in  1755.  (See  Lowndes's  "  Bibliographei^s  Manual," 
vol.  i.,  p.  779 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  1581 :  London,  1864.) 

Eating  the  shamrock  may  be  traced  to  nearer  the  present  time  than 
the  date,  1613,  at  which  Dr.  Frazer  stops.  The  custom  is  mentioned  by 
Sir  Henry  Piers  in  his  **  Ghorographical  Description  of  the  County  of 
Westmeath,"  written  in  1682,  and  first  published  by  Vallancey.  As  the 
passage  in  which  it  occurs  contains  some  other  curious  information,  an 
apology  will  hardly  be  necessary  for  giving  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

"  They  have  a  custom  every  May-day,  which  they  count  their  first  day  of  summer, 
to  have  to  their  meal  one  formal  dish,  whatever  else  they  have,  which  some  call 
stirahout  or  hasty  pudding,  that  is,  flour  and  milk  hoiled  thick ;  and  this  is  holden  as 
an  argument  of  the  good  wives  huswif ery  (tie)  that  made  her  com  hold  out  so  well,  as 
to  have  such  a  diah  to  hegin  summer  fare  with ;  for  if  they  can  hold  out  so  long  with 
hread,  they  count  they  can  do  well  enough  for  what  remains  of  the  year  till  harvest : 
for  then  milk  becomes  plenty,  and  hutter,  new  cheese,  and  curds,  and  shamrocks,  sre 
the  food  of  the  meaner  sort  all  this  season ;  nevertheless,  in  this  mess,  on  this  day, 
they  are  so  formal,  that  even  in  the  plentifallest  and  greatest  houses,  where  bread 
is  in  abundance  all  the  year  long,  they  will  not  fail  of  this  dish,  nor  yet  they  that  for 
a  month  hefore  wanted  hread." 

(See  Vallancey's  "GoUectanea  de  Rebus  Hibemicis,"  vol.  i.,  p.  121: 
Dublin,  1770.) 
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Eating  shamrock  is  also  noticed  in  the  ^'  Irish  Hudibras,"  1689 — 

*'  Springs,  happy  springs,  adorned  with  sallets, 
Which  nature  purposed  for  their  palats, 
Shamrogs  and  watercress  he  shews, 
Which  was  both  meat,  and  drink,  and  clothes. " 

(See  T.  Crofton  Croker's  "Popular  Songs  of  Ireland,"  p.  84).  A  method 
of  dressing  shamrocks  for  food  is  glanced  at  in  the  '^  Workes"  of  Taylor, 
the  water  poet,  published  in  1630 — 

«  Whilst  all  the  Hiheraian  kernes  in  multitudes 
Did  feast  with  shamerags  steVd  in  usquebaugh." 

(See  Nares'  "Glossary,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  784  :  London,  1888  ;  or  "Halliwell's 
"  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  727:  London, 
1889.) — John  Saxjcov. 


Bathmiohael. — Having  read  Mr.  Westropp's  note  in  last  number  of 
the  Journal,  and  being  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  visited  the  church,  and 
have  since  called  the  attention  of  the  Rathdown  Board  of  Guardians  to 
the  matters  complained  of.  The  Board  at  once  took  the  matter  up.  One 
of  its  members,  Mr.  Searight,  was  commissioned  to  make  enquiries,  and 
succeeded  in  tracing  the  missing  bullaun,  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Master  of  the  Workhouse. 

I  have  since  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Cope,  Clerk  of  the  Union,  with  a 
copy  of  the  Eesolution  adopted  by  the  Board  on  Mr.  Searight's  Report, 
as  follows : — 

Ordbbbd — "  The  holy- water  stoop,  or  font,  to  be  replaced  in  the  grave- 
yard ;  the  stones  with  markings  on  them,  probably  Pagan,  to  be  taken  up 
from  their  present  position  as  steps,  and  carefully  laid  inside  the  grayeyard, 
in  such  a  place  as  they  may  be  safe  from  injury ;  the  steps  to  be  replaced 
with  ordinary  stones  (Mr.  Grehan  will  see  to  it).  The  caretaker,  Kennedy, 
to  be  ordered  to  keep  the  graveyard  in  proper  order ;  the  Clerk  to  report 
next  Board  day." 

The  prompt  action  of  the  Board  deserves  the  commendation  and  thanks 
of  the  Society.— E.  B.  M'C.  Dix. 


Discovery  of  an  Ogham-stone  in  County  Kerry. — In  June  last  an 
Ogham-stone,  with  very  clear  markings,  was  found  by  Mr.  M'Quin  of 
Gortatlea,  county  Kerry,  on  an  outlying  farm  of  his  at  Gurrane.  In 
cutting  away  portion  of  a  rath  the  stone  was  met  with,  and  Mr.  M^Quin, 
fully  appreciating  the  nature  of  the  find,  had  it  carefully  removed,  and 
for  greater  safety  it  was  subsequently  conveyed  to  his  own  farmyard, 
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where  it  now  lies.  A  correspondent  of  the  Kerry  Sentinel  gives  the 
following  description  of  it: — 

"  Leaning  agauiBt  the  northern  side-wall  of  the  house,  nearly  upright,  it  stands 
very  favourably  for  deciphering  its  inscription,  which  is,  indeed,  wonderfully  legible 
on  the  whole,  though  the  break  at  the  top  of  the  stone  is  a  great  drawback  of  course. 
Commencing  on  one  edge,  about  twenty  inches  from  the  ground,  the  scored  characters 
read  thus  upwards : — 

DT7HELIMi.QiaLA6ICO]!rA8, 

whiob,  perhaps,  it  is  not  too  bold  a  yentore  to  group  thus : — Dumeli  maqi  Glaneonas, 
which  would  read — (of)  Dumel,  the  son  of  Olasicon.  The  break  of  the  stone  ooeon 
just  at  the  last  line  of  the  s ;  and  though  there  cannot  be  many  letters  missing,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  inscription  followed  right  around.  Taking 
it  that  it  does  not,  but  reads  again  from  the  bottom  of  the  next  edge,  here  is  the 
lettering  the  notches  would  resolye  themselres  into — 

KI0TT1.00BBA8ABA. 

The  break  of  the  stone  here  eyidently  interrupts  the  lettering,  and  as  there  may  have 
been  other  vowel  dots  following  the  one,  there  cannot  be  too  much  certainty  about  the 
*■  A,'  but  some  vowel  was  intended.  Even  if  the  stone  were  intact  it  oould  not  be 
found  to  contain  many  more  letters  (three  or  four  at  the  most),  and  these  would  be  a 
continuation  of  the  second  inscription,  which  evidently  reads  upwards,  thus — ^Niotta 
Cobras  Ar — ,  the  last  remaining  mark  being  a  single  short  notch  or  dot,  which  might 
be  the  letter  ^  a,'  or  the  first  part  of  any  one  of  the  other  vowels/ 


»f 


It  wonld  be  desirable  to  have  the  stone  removed  to  the  National 
Museum. — P.  J.  Ltvch,  FeUow^  Son.  Pro^neial  Seeretary,  North  Mumter* 


Ogham-stone,  Oortatlea,  Kerry. — The  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick 
has  visited  the  locality,  and  had  careful  copies  and  casts  made  from 
the  inscription.  He  has  promised  to  contribute  a  Paper  with  details 
of  the  reading  of  the  inscription,  and  accompanied  by  suitable  illustra- 
tions, to  the  Journal  of  the  Society.  His  Lordship's  communication  will 
prove  of  peculiar  interest  to  students  of  this  remarkable  class  of  scribed 
stones  (which  are  found  in  Ireland,  especially  in  our  Southern  districts, 
with  remarkable  frequency,  compared  with  England  and  "Wales),  from 
the  high  position  he  occupies  as  an  Ogham  scholcur,  and  the  importance 
of  their  elucidation  to  a  proper  understanding  of  their  place  in  Irish 
archceological  history. — ^W.  F. 


Coin  of  James  n.  straok  in  Limeriok. — ^In  Dr.  Frazer's  Paper  on 
the  '*  Shamrock,"  in  our  Journal  tor  June,  1894,  p.  135,  the  following 
statement  is  made : — "  After  a  long  interval  another  Irish  historic  coin 
occurs,  the  copper  pieces  issued  by  Sarsfield  during  the  siege  of  Limerick, 
made  by  re-striking  the  brass  money  of  James  11.,  and  issuing  it  for 
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pence  and  halfpence.    This  represents  a  seated  figure  of  Erin,  holding 
out  the  mystic  plant.'' 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  whatever  for  connecting  Sarsfield's 
name  with  this  coinage  ;  it  was  issued  hy  Tyrconnell,  as  James  II.'s  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  Sarsfield,  being  only  a  brave  general  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  defending  Limerick,  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  These 
eoins  were  known  by  the  name  of  ''  Hibemias,"  from  the  figure  of 
"Hibemia,"  with  the  word  over  it,  which  appeared  on  the  reverse.  This 
figure,  however,  does  not  hold  a  shamrock  in  her  hand;  the  object  is  a  cross. 
I  have  several  of  the  coins,  and  have  seen  a  great  number,  and,  except  in 
very  much  worn  specimens,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  I  have 
always  seen  it  described  and  engraved  as  a  cross  ;  in  fact,  I  never  before 
knew  of  its  being  supposed  to  be  a  shamrock.  I  never  before  heard  of 
these  coins  having  been  issued  as  pence  and  halfpence.  I  always  sup- 
posed that  they  passed  in  Limerick,  among  James'  adherents,  as  shillings, 
and  of  equal  value  with  the  gun-metal  shillings  struck  in  1689  and  1690. 
The  gun-metal  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences  had  certainly  been 
reduced,  by  a  proclamation  of  William  III.,  to  the  value  of  Id,,  id,, 
and  id. J  respectively,  but  that  did  not  effect  TyrconneU's  *'  Hybemias." 
I  may  possibly  be  wrong  about  the  value  as  issued  in  Limerick,  but  I 
would  much  like  to  get  some  authority  for  the  statement  that  they  toere 
issued  as  pence  and  halfpence.  The  proportion  of  them  which  has  been 
re-struck  is  very  small,  and  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  they  were 
re-struck  from  sixpences  with  the  apparent  object  of  raising  their  value 
to  a  shilling.  There  would  be  no  object  in  re-striking  them  if  they  were 
to  pass  as  pence  and  halfpence. — Geouge  Jaues  Hewson,  Fellow, 


The  Fitz  Geralds  of  Castle  Dodd.— Eichard  Eitz  Gerald,  of  Castle 
Dodd,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  married,  before  1641,  Alice,  daughter  of 
Bichard  Percival,  Esq.,  and  sister  to  Sir  Philip  Percival  (ancestor  of  the 
Earls  of  Egmont),  by  whom  he  had  issue,  with  two  daughters  (the  one 
married  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  by  whom  she  had  Dr.  Owen  Lloyd,  Dean  of  Connor 
in  1709,  and  the  other  to  Colonel  William  Legge,  Governor  of  Einsale, 
and  uncle  to  William,  1st  Earl  of  Dartmouth),  an  only  son,  William  Pitz 
Gerald,  of  Cork,  who  married,  and  had  issue  an  only  son,  Robert  Fitz 
Gerald,  of  Castle  Dodd,  who  was  made  Prime  Sergeant-at-Law,  2drd 
June,  1717,  and  died  21st  Jan.,  1724.  Eobert  Fitz  Gerald  married 
Eleanor,  younger  daughter  of  John  Eelly,  of  Eellymount,  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,  Esq.,  by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph 
Ouffe,  of  Castle  Inch,  Esq.  (grandfather  of  the  1st  Lord  Desart),  by 
whom  he  had  issue  an  only  daughter  and  heir,  Eleanor,  married,  10th 
January,  1733,  to  Sir  William  Stewart,  third  Viscount  Mountjoy,  who 
was  created  Earl  of  Blesinton,  by  Patent,  dated  7th  December,  1745. 

In  an  Inquisition,  taken  at  Cork,  4th  November,  1584,  concerning 
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the  vast  possessions  of  Gerald,  15tli  Earl  of  Desmond,  who  was  slain  in 
rebellion,  1583,  we  find  the  following  entry: — ''Other  lands  of  the 
said  Erles  w^  the  Gountie  of  Corke. — l)od^9  Castle  in  BaUagha^  1  phw- 
land:'    (Carew  MSB.,  Lambeth). 

In  1587,  Dod's  Castle  was  granted  to  Hugh  Gnfl,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
''  Undertakers."  It  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Eilbolane,  and  townland 
of  Ballyhare,  not  far  from  Castle  Ishen,  the  property  of  the  late  Sir 
Gerald  Eichard  Dalton  Fitz  Gerald. 

Any  information  relating  to  Castle  Dodd,  or  to  the  Eitz  G^eralds  who 
resided  there  in  the  I7th  and  18th  centaries,  would  be  of  much  interest  to 
the  writer. — R.  G.  Fitz  Gebald-Uniacke. 


lona — Hags  of  the  Castle,  Sheelahs,  fto. — One  of  those  interesting 
figures  of  which  a  list  recently  appeared  in  this  Journal  was  lately  noticed 
in  the  Nun's  Chapel  of  lona,  and  a  photograph  obtained  by  a  Member  of 
our  Society.  This  is  the  first  of  those  figures  noticed  in  Scotland ;  but  it 
is  believed  that  others  are  preserved  in  old  churches  in  outiying  distiicta 
of  the  Highlands.— W.  F.  

Photographs,  Dunsany  and  Olendalough  Excursions. — Mr.  Williams 
R.  Kennan  {Memher\  Art  Photographer,  41,  Grafton-street,  Dublin, 
has  taken  some  beautifully-executed  plates  of  a  large  size,  15  inchea 
by  12  inches,  in  connexion  with  the  above  Excursions,  copies  of  which 
can  be  had  from  him  by  Members  at  the  reduced  price  of  d«.  6 J.  each  in 
plate-marked  mounts. 

The  Dunsany  group,  taken  23rd  June  of  this  year,  has  the  Castle  as  a 
background,  and  Lord  Dunsany  in  the  centre,  with  many  well-known 
Members  of  the  Society. 

The  Glendalough  group,  taken  1st  September,  has  St.  Kevin's  Eitchen 
as  a  background,  with  upwards  of  seventy  Members  and  their  friends. 
Mr.  Kennan  has  also  a  vista  view  of  Glendalough,  comprising  the  village 
and  Royal  Hotel  as  a  foreground,  with  the  Round  Tower  and  Cathedral 
in  the  middle  distance,  and  the  valley  and  Lower  Lake  surrounded  by 
mountains  in  the  background.     

<'  The  Ulster  Journal  of  Archseology." — The  appearance  of  a  new 
periodical,  published  by  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.,  of  Belfast,  devoted  to 
archaeology,  demonstrates  the  increasing  interest  taken  in  the  study  of 
Irish  History  and  Antiquities.  The  name  is  a  revival  of  that  of  the 
publication  which  was  issued  from  1853  to  1882,  and  contained  so  much 
valuable  information  for  the  antiquary.  The  new  Journal  will  be  devoted 
to  all  subjects  bearing  upon  the  history  of  Ulster,  its  folk-lore,  and  local 
customs.  The  first  number,  which  has  just  been  published,  contains 
Papers  by  several  well-known  antiquaries,  with  many  illustrations.  It  is 
produced  under  the  conduct  of  a  committee,  and  wiU  be  issued  quarterly. 
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The   Gmti&man^s  Magazine  Lihrary :  Eoclesiology.     Edited  by  F.  A. 

Milne,  m.a.     (London:  Elliot  Stock.) 

This  yolume  is  one  of  the  series  of  the  classified  collection  of  the  chief 
contents  of  The  Gentleman* 8  Magazine  from  1731  to  1868 ;  and  it  contains 
all  the  articles  of  any  special  interest  relating  to  the  subject  of  Eccle- 
Biology.  The  whole  of  the  extracts  selected  for  reproduction  are  arranged 
under  three  heads,  viz. : — Early  Church  Buildings,  Church  Interiors,  and 
Church  History. 

Under  the  first  head  the  correspondence  about  Lyminge  Church 
between  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  p.  s.  a.,  and  others,  is  given,  wherein  is  dis- 
cussed the  question  as  to  whether  the  churches  erected  in  England  during 
the  tenth  century  were,  as  a  general  rule,  built  of  wood  or  stone.  Mr. 
Parker's  opinion  was  ''  that  the  churches  of  the  tenth  century  were  so 
generally  of  wood  only,  that  very  strong  evidence  is  necessary  to  show 
that  a  particular  church  of  stone  is  of  that  period." 

The  chapters  are  interesting,  as  showing  what  is  to  be  said  on  both 
sides,  and  but  little  has  been  added  by  recent  research  to  throw  additional 
light  on  the  subject,  so  that  the  controversy  remains  very  much  as  it  was. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  for  several  centuries  the  introduction  of  stone 
instead  of  timber  was  gradually  taking  place,  and  that  the  particular 
period  when  the  latter  was  abandoned  and  the  former  universally  adopted 
cannot,  with  certainty,  be  pointed  to.  It  is,  however,  apparent  that 
Parker  was  too  sceptical  about  very  ancient  stone  buildings,  just  as  Petrie 
erred  in  an  opposite  direction  in  antedating  some  of  the  stone  churches  in 
Ireland. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  contains  Papers  by  William  Purges  on 
'^ Mediaeval  Mosaics,''  and  by  AlbeH  Way  on  ''Pavements  of  Pigured 
Tiles,"  and  a  great  many  other  subjects  by  other  writers  ;  but  the  absence 
of  the  illustrations  which  accompanied  the  original  papers  is  a  serious 
detriment  to  many  of  the  articles.  Church  towers  and  bells  are  treated 
of,  and  also  chantries,  confessionals,  mural  paintings,  rood  lofts,  stained 
glass,  tabernacles,  sculpture,  &c.,  so  the  subjects  are  sufficiently  diver- 
sified. 

The  concluding  part  which  relates  to  ''  Church  History  "  contains  a 
collection  of  extracts  giving  some  account  of  the  English  cathedrals,  and 
the  cathedral  choir-schools,  and  ends  with  a  valuable  Paper  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Buckler  on  the  Churches  of  the  Dominicans,  which  is  a  history  in  miniature 
of  the  rise  and  development  of  that  Order. 
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EXCURSIOK    TO    DUKSAKT    AKD    Ta.KA., 

23r(7  JwM^  1894. 

w  Saturday,  23rd  June,  a  party  of  more  than  eighty  members  of  the 
Society,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  Lord  Dunsany,  visited  his  castle, 
with  the  carefully  preserved  ruins  of  its  medisBval  church,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring remains  on  Tara.  The  largest  section  of  the  party  left  Broadstone 
Terminus  at  9.30  a.m.,  arriving  at  Kilmessan  Station  at  10.30,  whence 
they  were  conveyed  on  cars  to  Tara.  Here  they  were  joined  by  Members 
from  North  Meath,  and  a  number  from  Belfast.  The  account  of  Tara, 
prepared  for  the  Members'  use  on  this  occasion,  is  printed  among  the 
Papers  of  this  Number.  Driving  from  Tara,  the  party  visited  the  ruined 
Church  of  Skreen,  described  at  p.  229.  From  Skreen,  Dunsany  village 
was  reached,  passing  a  picturesque  roadside  cross  (p.  227)  ;  then  driving 
through  the  finely  wooded  demesne,  the  party  reached  Dunsany  Castle. 
This  was  one  of  the  great  strongholds  built  by  Hugh  De  Lacy  for  the 
protection  of  the  Anglo-Norman  settlers  in  his  territory  of  Meath.  Many 
changes  have  been  made  in  it  within  and  without,  which  ^ve  it  a  com- 
paratively modem  appearance. 

The  visitors  were  most  kindly  received,  and  entertained  in  the  most 

hospitable  manner  by  the  noble  host,  an  excellent 
luncheon  being  served  on  the  lawn  in  a  large  marquee 
erected  for  the  purpose.  The  very  interesting  church 
ruins  (described  in  pp.  222-227),  preserved  with  un- 
usual care,  were  studied,  as  were  the  works  of  art  and 
curiosities  in  the  castle.  Among  the  family  relics  were 
noted  the  plain  gold  ring  of  Patrick  Sarsfield,  Earl  of 
Lucan,  with  his  arms,  crest,  and  initials ;  the  cup  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  richly  enamelled;  the  watch  and 
portrait  of  Oliver  Plunkett,   Catholic  Archbishop  of 

Sanfield's  Ring.  * ,  ,  .  ^   i±.  i   a*  i.      xi. 

Armagh  ;  and  some  curious  letters  relating  to  the 
disturbances  in  Meath,  1798,  when  an  attack  on  Dunsany  Castle  was 
feared.  There  is  also  a  copy  of  the  will  of  the  first  Lord  Dunsany, 
dated  1461,  from  the  original  at  Lambeth. 

Some  of  the  party  afterwards  visited  Killeen  Castle,  and  its  church, 
bearing  many  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  Dunsany ;  and  having  been 
again  entertained  at  afternoon  tea  at  Dunsany  Castle,  returned  to  Dublin 
by  the  evening  train. 


»  Cactle,  Co.  Meatb. 
'rom  m  PhDLograph.J 
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CARNABVON  MEETING. 


The  Thibs  Gkkebal  Mestdto  of  the  Society,  for  the  year  1894,  was 
held  at  Cainarvon  (by  inyitation  of  the  Cambrian  Archffiological 
Association)  in  the  Guild  Hall,  on  Monday,  16th  July,  1894,  at 
8  o'clock,  p.m. : 

Thomas  Dsew,  iuh.a.,  F.]t.i.B.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  took  part  in  the  proceedings  : — 

FeUawa: — The  Rey.  George  R.  Buick,  m.a.,  x.b.x.a.,  Vice- Frendmt  for  Ulster; 
the  Rey.  Denis  Murphy,  b.j.,  ic.r.x.a.,  Viee-JPretident  for  LtinsUr;  Robert  Cochrane, 
y.8.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  M.&.I.A.,  Son.  Oef%eral  Secretary ;  J.  Roniilly  Allen,  v.b.a.  (Scot.) ; 
Julian  O.  Wand^ord  Butler;  George  Coffey,  b.a.,  b.b.,  b.l.,  m.k.i.a.  ;  John  Cooke, 
M.A.,  Hon.  Local  Secretary  for  Dublin  ;  Deputy  Surgeon -General  King,  m.a.,  m.b., 
M.]i.i.A.  ;  S.  Kerr  Kirker,  c.b.,  Son.  Local  Secretary  for  Cavan;  Seaton  F.  Milligan, 
if.&.i.A.,  Hon,  Provincial  Secretary  for  UUter ;  James  Millfl,  m.k.la.,  Editor;  M.  M. 
Murphy,  m.ii.i.a.,  Hon,  Local  Secretary  for  Kilkenny  ;  George  Norman,  m.d.  ;  John 
R.  O'Connell,  ll.d.  ;  John  Rhys,  m.a.,  Prof,  of  Celtic,  Oxford,  Hon.  Fellow;  John 
L.  Robinson,  b.b.a.,  m.b.i.a.,  Hon,  Provincial  Secretary  for  Leinster;  Woithington 
G.  Smyth. 

Members : — Mrs.  Drew ;  Miss  King ;  J.  B.  Cassin  Bray ;  Michael  Buggy,  Solicitor ; 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Campbell,  m.a.  ;  M.  Edward  Conway ;  the  Rey.  Ernest  A.  Cooper,  m.a., 
b.d.  ;  the  Rey.  George  W.  S.  Coulter,  m.a.  ;  Samuel  Cunningham  ;  the  Rey.  B.  C. 
Dayidaon-Houston,  m.a.  ;  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Davidson,  b.a.  ;  Patrick  J.  DonneUy ; 
Valentine  Dunn;  Frederick  Franklin,  f.&.i.a.i.  ;  Joseph  Gough;  G.  £.  J.  Greene, 
M.&.I.A.,  F.L.8. ;  Thomas  Greene,  ll.b.  j.p.  ;  S.  Gmlbride ;  the  Rey.  Leslie  A. 
Handy,  m.a.  ;  James  Heron,  b.b.,  j.p.  ;  the  Rey.  Canon  Keene,  m.a.  ;  Charles  Haines 
Keene,  m.a.  ;  Patrick  Kenny ;  the  Rey.  0.  M'Cartan,  p.p. ;  D.  de  Courcy  Mac  Gilly- 
cuddy  ;  the  Very  Rey.  Alexander  Mac  Mullen,  p.p.,  y.o. ;  the  Rey.  J.  H.  Ilaconachie ; 
the  Rey.  W.  D.  Macny,  m.a.,  f.b.a.  ;  Thomas  Mayne,  p.&.a.s.i. ;  Charles  Mullin, 
Solicitor ;  J.  J.  Phillips  ;  S.  A.  Quan-Smith  ;  £.  Crofton  Rotheram ;  E.  Weber 
Smyth,  j.p. ;  the  Rey.  John  W.  Stubbs,  d.d.,  b.f.t.c.d. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Candidates,  recommended  hy  the  Council,  were  duly 

elected : — 

Fbxlows. 

Richard  O'Shaughnessy,  BaiTister-at-Law,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Custom 
House,  Dublin :  proposed  by  Robert  Cochrane,  p.b.a.,  m.b.i.a.,  Fellow^  Hon.  Secretary 
and  Treasurer. 

George  A.  Steyenson,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Custom  House,  Dublin : 
proposed  byRobert  Cochrane,  f.s.a.,  m.r.i.a..  Fellow,  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

W.  W.  Wilson,  M.iMST.  O.B.,  m.b.i.a.,  St.  James's  Gate  Brewery,  Dublin:  proposed 
by  Robert  Cochrane,  p.s.a.,  m.b.i.a..  Fellow,  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Edward  Festus  KeUy  {Manber,  1893),  16,  Palace  Court,  London,  W.  :  proposed 
by  G.  D.  Burtchaell,  m.a.,  m.h.x.a..  Fellow. 

Membbhb. 

Edward  Allworthy,  Caye  Hill-road,  Belfast:  proposed  by  S.  F.  Milligan,  m.b.i.a., 
Fellow,  Hon.  Provincial  Secretary  for  Ulster. 

The  Rey.  Arthur  W.  Ardagh,  m.a.,  The  Vicarage,  Finglas :  proposed  by  the  Rey. 
William  O'N.  Lindeeay. 
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Alexander  GoUes,  3,  Elgin-road,  Dublin :  propoeed  by  R.  S.  Tresiliaii. 

William  P.  Geogbegan,  Eockfield,  Blackrock :  proposed  by  tbe  Rer.  WiUiam  0*N. 
Lindesay.  

Robert  Hugb  Geogbegan,  Rockfield,  Blackrock :  proposed  by  the  Rey.  William 
O'N.  lindesay. 

John  Edward  Geogbegan,  Rockfield,  Blackrock :  proposed  by  tbe  Rey.  William 
0*N.  Lindesay. 

James  Henry,  m.d.,  Svan  Park,  Monagban :  proposed  by  D.  Garolan  Ruahe,  b,a.. 
Fellow^  Son.  Secretary  for  Co.  Monaghan, 

R.  T.  Martin,  Rosemount,  Artane :  proposed  by  Robert  Gocbrane,  f.b.a.,  m.b,.i.a., 
Fellow y  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treaturer. 

George  Nuttall  Smith,  b. a.  (Dubl.),  Duneske,  Gahir :  proposed  by  Rey.  David 
MuUan,  m.a. 

Anthony  Scott,  Architect  and  Engineer,  16,  William -street,  Drogheda:  proposed 
by  Robert  Cochrane,  f.s.a.,  m.&.i.a..  Fellow^  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

William  A.  Scott,  Architect  and  Engineer,  16,  William-street,  Drogheda :  proposed 
by  Robert  Cochrane,  f.b.a.,  m.&.x.a.,  Fellow,  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

J.  St,  Clair  Boyd,  m.d.,  27,  Great  Victoria-street,  Belfast :  proposed  by  R.  M. 
Young,  B.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  Fellow. 

Daniel  Kennedy  Coates,  Six -mile  Cross,  Go.  Tyrone :  proposed  by  the  Rey.  W.  T. 
Latimer,  b.a. 

J.  J.  Slattery,  LeoTille,  Terenure :  proposed  by  W.  P.  O'Neill,  M.&.I.A. 

The  Very  Rev.  P.  White,  p.p.,  y.o.,  Dean  of  Eillaloe,  Nenagh :  proposed  by  the 
Rey.  W.  Healy,  p.p.,  Hon.  Provincial  Secretary  for  Zeinster. 

R.  A.  Anderson,  2,  St.  Stephen*s-green,  Dublin :  proposed  by  H.  C.  CuBinan, 
Fellow. 

Robert  Hall  Anderson,  J. p.,  Six-mile  Cross,  Go.  Tyrone :  proposed  by  8.  F. 
Milligan,  Fellow. 

John  Carolan,  j.p.,  77,  North  King-street,  Dublin :  proposed  by  the  Rey.  Denis 
Muiphy,  B.J.,  M.II.I.A.,  Viee'Fretident. 

Patrick  J.  Donnelly,  137,  Capei-street,  Dublin:  proposed  by  Thomas  Drew, 
11.H.A.,  Freeident. 

Thomas  Downes,  Norton,  Skibbereen :  proposed  by  O'Donovan,  j.p.,  d.l.,  Fellow. 

Rey.  John  Everard,  c.c,  Cionmel :  proposed  by  W.  P.  O'Neill,  m.b.i.a. 

Paul  Gleeson,  Glenageary  :  proposed  by  E.  M.  Gleeson,  m.d.,  j.p. 

Richard  H.  P.  Ingham,  ll.b.  (Dub.),  Banister-at-Lav,  Carrighill,  Belturbet: 
proposed  by  D.  C.  Rushe,  Fellow. 

Bryan  John  Jones,  Red  House,  Ardee :  proposed  by  Lord  W.  FitaGerald,  Fellow. 

Henry  Murphy,  Solicitor,  Diamond,  Clones:  proposed  by  D.  C.  Rushe,  Fellow. 

Middleton  Moore  O'Malley,  j.p.,  Ross  House,  Westport:  proposed  by  W.  £. 
Kelly,  J.P.,  Fellow. 

Philip  G.  Pratt,  Woodview  Cottage,  St.  Anne's  Hill,  Cork:  proposed  by  R.  Day, 
J.P.,  VteC' President . 

William  Sampey,  The  Friary,  Leighlin  Bridge :  proposed  by  Rey.  Canon 
Abbott. 

Richard  O'Brien  Smyth,  c.e.,  2,  Kemlworth-square,  Dublin  :  proposed  by  W. 
Frazer,  p.&.c.s.j.,  m.b.i.a..  Fellow. 

Samuel  Stephens,  Martello-terrace,  Holywood,  Go.  Down:   proposed  by  R.  M. 

Young,  B.A.,  B.B.,  M.B.I.A.,  FclloW. 

Miss  K.  Knox,  Ennis :  proposed  by  T.  J.  Westropp,  m.a..  Fellow,  Hon.  Local 
Seeretatry  for  Clare. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : — 

**  That  the  Council  of  the  Society  be  authorised  to  offer  a  reward  of  £5  to  any 
person  who  giyes  such  infonnation  as  would  lead  to  a  successful  prosecution 
in  the  case  of  wanton  or  malicious  injury  to  any  ancient  monument  in 
IreUnd." 
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*<  That  the  following  further  reoommendataoiu  be  sent  up  to  the  Council : — 

(1)  'To  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  giye  publicity  to  this  Beso- 

lution.' 

(2)  'That  the  Act  of  Parliament  relating  to  such  outrages  be  printed  for 

circulation.' 

(3)  '  That  notice  of  the  reward  offered  by  the  Society  be  sent  to  all  the  Police 

Barracks  throughout  Ireland/" 

The  following  Papers  were  read,  and  referred  to  the  Council  :— 

'*  Irish  AiTow-heads,"  by  the  Bey.  George  B.  Buick,  m.a.,  M.a.i.A.,   Fi^- 

Ttesidenl. 
"  British  Pottery  at  Silchester  and  the  Potter's  Wheel  in  Ireland,"  by  the  Be?. 

Leonard  Hass^,  Felhw,    (Bead  by  Ber.  Oeorge  B.  Buick.) 
<<  Prehistoric  Ornament  in  Ireland,  and  its  relation  to  Cup  and  Circle  Markings," 

by  George  Coffey,  b.a.,  b.b.,  b.l.,  x.b.i.a.,  Fellow. 

The  folio  wing  Papers  were,  at  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Cambrian  Archsdological  Association,  postponed,  and  read  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  that  Society,  held  on  Friday,  20th  July : — 

"  Irish  Art  as  shown  on  Irish  Crosses,"  with  lime-light  illustrations,  by  the  Bev. 

Denis  Murphy,  s.j.,  k.b.i.a.,  Vie^'Prendent, 
"  Notes  on  the  Progress  of  the  Antiquarian  Photographic  Surrey  of  Ireland,"  by 

J.  L.  Bobinson,  &.H.A.,  Felhuf,  Hon.  Curator  of  the  FhotographU  8urv&ff ; 

Son.  Frovincial  Secretary  for  Zeimter. 

The  remaining  Papers,  as  follows,  were  taken  as  read,  and  referred 
to  the  Council : — 

"  The  old  Session  Book  of  Templepatrick  Presbyterian  Church,"  by  the  Bot. 

W.  T.  Latimer,  b.a. 
"The  Fitzgeralds  of  Bostellane,  Co.  Cork,"  by  B.  G.  Uniacke  Fitzgerald,  b.a., 

Fellow. 

The  following  Exhibits  were  made : — 

By  Bey.  George  B.  Buick,  m.a.,  Viee-Freeident. — Arrow-heads  and  Stone  Imple- 
ments. 

By  John  L.  Bobinson,  b.h.a..  Fellow. — Six  Volumes  of  Photographs  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Survey. 

By  Seaton  F.  Milligan,  M.B.I.A.,  Hon.  Frovincial  Secretary  for  Uhter. — Irish 
Flint  Weapons. 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned. 


EXCUSSIONS. 

On  Tuesday,  and  the  four  following  days,  the  Memhers  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  joined  an  admirable  series  of  Excursions,  which 
hud  been  arranged  for  by  the  Executiye  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological 
Association,  and  which  were  carried  out  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner. 
The  foUoii^g  were  the  arrangements  made  for  each  of  the  days. 
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TxnssDAY,  JhHai  17^A. 

Left  Gamarron  by  the  B.dO  a.m.  train  for  Conway — Inspected  the 
€hurch,  Castle,  Town  Walls,  and  Plas  Mawr;  at  1.80  p.m.  drove  to 
Oaerhun  ;  returned  to  Conway  in  time  for  the  4.18  p.m.  train  for  Bangor, 
driving  thence  to  Penrhyn  Castle,  where  the  President  Elect  received 
the  Members  and  delivered  the  Inaugural  Address.  Left  Penrhyn  Castle 
at  7.30  p.m.  Visited  Llandegai  Church,  and  returned  to  Camarvon  by 
train  leaving  Bangor  at  9.5  p.m. 

Wednesday,  July  18^A. 

Started  in  carriages  at  8.30  a.m.  from  Castle  Square  for  Clynnog 
Church  and  Cromlech,  Llanaeihaiam  Inscribed  Stone,  Treceiri,  Craig  y 
Ddinas,  Glynllifon  Maenhir,  and  Dinas  Dinlle. 

Thttrsday,  July  19^A. 

Yisited  Beaumaris  Church  and  Castle,  Penmon  Church,  Priory,  and 
Cross,  Ynys  Seiriol  (Puffin  Island)  ;  also  cromlechs  at  Plas  Newydd  and 
Plas  Gwyn. 

Fjoday,  Jul/y  20^^. 

Started  in  carriages  at  8.30  a.m.  from  Castle  Square  for  CrCig  oval 
Enclosure,  Dinas  Dinorwig,  Dinas  Mawr,  Llys  Dinorwig,  Dolbadam 
Castle,  Giants'  Graves,  Cwm  Dwythwch,  Dinas  Tydu,  Caer-gacreg  y 
Pran,  and  the  Decius  Stone,  at  Llanrug. 

Public  Meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archseological  Association  at  8  p.m. 
in  the  Guild  HaU. 

Sattjbday,  July  21«^. 

At  9.30  a.m.,  visited  Camarvon  Castle,  afterwards  inspected  the 
remains  of  Segontium  and  Uanbeblig  Church. 

[A  detailed  account  of  the  Excursion  wiU  be  included  in  the  next 
ITumber  of  the  JaumaL^ 

BjBGEPTIOK  by  the  PbSSIDENT   of  the   CAMBHIAir   ABCHLSOLOeiOAi; 

ASSOCIATIOK. 

On  Tuesday,  17th  July,  Lord  and  Lady  Penrhyn  received  the 
Members  of  both  Societies  in  the  great  hall  of  Penrhyn  Castle. 

Lord  Penrhyn,  in  his  Presidentitil  Addreas,  said  he  must  first  of  all  thank  them 
for  having  placed  him  in  the  position  of  President,  and  in  speaking  of  the  pride  which 
he  felt  at  being,  in  that  capacity,  permitted  to  open  those  proceedings,  he  trusted 
they  would  consider  the  pride,  of  which  he  had  spoken,  as  tempered  with  something 
like  a  satisfactory  amount  of  humility,  when  he  confessed  that  he  felt  he  was  in  no 
way  qualified  to  address  such  a  learned  body  as  that  which  now  honoured  him  by 
assembling  under  that  roof.    He  had  noticed  invariably  that,  in  whatever  sphere  it 
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might  he,  a  man  was  listened  to  vith  respect  when  he  was  talking  ahout  anything  with 
the  authority  and  advantage  of  superior  knowledge,  and  in  a  oonverw  degree  he  had 
noticed  that  as  soon  as  an  audience  found  out  that  a  person  who  was  addressing  them 
knew  nothing  of  his  suhject,  it  very  sensihly  did  not  care  to  listen  to  him  for  a  moment. 
He  must  confessedly  stand  hefore  them  as  one  not  hy  any  means  wanting  in  love  for 
archsBoIogy,  or  in  enthusiasm  in  its  pursuits ;  hut  as  one  deddely  needing  information 
and  instruction,  rather  than  as  a  President  capable  of  adding  to  the  treasures  of  know- 
ledge which  they  had  already  acquired.  He  had  no  right  to  trespass  upon  their  time, 
nor  ask  them  to  giye  him  their  attention  even  for  a  moment.  From  themselyes  he 
might  learn  much ;  from  himself  they  could  learn  nothing  of  archnological  lore.  If, 
therefore,  he  did  little  more  than  heartily  welcome  them  to  Penrhyn  they  would,  he 
hoped,  pardon  him  when  he  explained  that  of  late  his  time  had  been  taken  up  with 
matters  pertaining  more  to  contemporary  events  than  to  those  of  an  archsBological 
period.  As  in  all  chapters  of  aichssological  history,  no  description  could  be  found  of  any 
nobler  fabric  than  the  Throne  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  he  might  be  pardoned  i^ 
in  attending  on  the  representative  of  the  Throne,  who  had  just  honoured  Wales  with 
a  visit,  he  had  failed  to  devote  himself  sufficiently  to  the  preparation  of  a  Paper  which 
eould  in  any  way  interest  them  on  the  subject  of  the  past  history  of  Wales. 

There  was  one  matter  which  he  shoiUd  like  to  say  a  word  on,  and  in  which  he 
imagined  that  the  Society  he  had  the  honour  to  address  could  exercise  considerable 
influence,  and  that  was  in  the  preservation  of  what  were  technically  termed  **  ancient 
monuments,"  on  the  actual  site,  as  far  as  possible,  of  their  historical  existence.  For 
instance,  if  Roman  milestones  were  discovered,  let  them  be  preserved  on  the  site 
where  they  were  originally  placed  by  the  hands  of  those  who,  at  the  time,  were  the 
pioneers  of  the  world.  They  would  then  form  not  only  a  public  attraction  to  the 
neighbourhood,  but  as  object  lessons  of  long  standing,  they  drew  in  the  minds  of 
beginners  attention  to  that  study  of  archsBology  in  which  they  were  all  interested ; 
whereas  if  they  were,  as  was  much  to  be  regretted,  in  some  cases,  moved  to  a 
museum,  or  to  a  private  dwelling,  they  lost  the  charm  of  the  story  they  could  tell 
to  anyone  who  cared  to  read  it.  A  relic  of  that  sort  standing  by  the  wayside^  on 
what  was  now  a  lonely  mountain  path,  traversed  seldom  now  by  aught  save  sheep  or 
shepherds,  would  tell  of  the  legions  and  cohorts  who  tramped  by  it  and  brought 
civilisation  from  afar  in  days  when  Wales  was,  save  for  those  Roman  roads,  a  wilder- 
ness of  woods,  mountains,  and  wolves.  Whereas  the  same  ancient  monuments,  which 
now  to  them  marked  naught  but  the  march  of  time  since  those  early  days,  ceased  to 
be  of  the  slightest  interest  to  any  but  the  very  few  persons  who  knew  of  their  exist- 
ence when  they  were  stowed  away  in  the  cellar  of  the  British  Museum,  or  some  similar 
place.  He  would  earnestly  invite  that  Society  to  use  its  influence  in  the  direction  of 
securing  the  restoration  to  their  original  sites  of  any  such  relics  of  antiquity  as  they 
learned  had  been  buried  in,  what  seemed  to  him,  a  useless  manner.  There  were 
objects  of  great  interest  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  and  much  did  he  wish  for  enlighten- 
ment on  such  a  work  as  that  which  on  Moel  Fabon,  above  Llanllechid,  facing  those 
windows,  was  known  by  the  name  of  **  Boman  Ditch,"  but  of  which  he  had  never 
yet  read  any  satisfactory  account  either  of  its  object,  or  of  the  real  date  of  its  con- 
struction. As  he  had  said  at  the  outset,  he  had  no  right  to  claim  their  attention  for 
more  than  the  briefest  of  moments,  and  he  must  conclude  with  thanking  them  for  the 
iriniinwM  with  which  they  had  received  him  as  their  President  on  that  occasion. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Members  attending  are  dne  to  Lord  Penrhyn, 
the  President  of  the  Cambrian  Archseological  Association,  and  to  Lady 
Penrhyn,  for  their  courteons  and  hospitable  reception  at  Penrhyn  Castle; 
to  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Thomas,  f.s.a.,  Chairman  of  Committee  ;  and  to 
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the  Rev.  B.  Trevor  Owen,  f.8.a.,  for  bis  unsparing  exertions  and  anxiety 
to  make  the  Meeting  pleasant  and  instmctiTe.  Also  to  Mr.  D.  Griffith- 
Davies,  b.a.,  Bangor,  Hon.  Local  Secretary  for  Camaryonshire,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Evans,  Co.  Surveyor,  Hon.  Local  Secretary  at  Carnarvon,  on 
both  of  whom  ardnons  duties  devolved  in  connexion  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Excursions.  The  hospitality  extended  to  our  Members  by 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Hughes  at  Llanaelhaim,  and  by  Major  ap  Huw  Williams, 
B.E.,  at  Plas  Gwyn,  was  much  appreciated,  and  the  cordial  thanks  of  the 
party  are  due  to  both  these  gentlemen. 

EXCUBSION  TO  GLENDALOUGH,  COUNTY  WICKLOW. 

Satubdat,  September  Ist,  1894. 

A  party  of  more  than  80  Members  left  Harcourt-street  Terminus  at 
10  a.m.  for  Bathdrum,  driving  thence  through  the  Yale  of  Clara  to 
Olendalough.  Some  hours  were  spent  in  visiting  the  different  churches, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Bev.  J.  F.  M.  flrench,  Son.  Local  Secretary^ 
and  in  discussing  the  details  of  their  construction  and  ornament.  Alter 
dinner  at  the  Boyal  Hotel  at  5.30,  all  returned  by  car  to  Bathdrum,  in 
time  for  the  evening  train  to  Dablin.  The  following  description  of  the 
ruins  ^  was  specially  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  Members  on  this 
occasion : — 

Kevin,  in  Irish  Coemhghen,  t.e,  the  fair-bom,  the  founder  and  patron 
of  Glendalough,  was  descended  from  the  royal  stock  of  Leinster,  both 
on  his  father's  and  his  mother's  side.  The  south-east  of  Wicklow, 
round  Bathdrum,  was  the  patrimony  of  his  family.  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  not  known  ;  he  died  in  618.  Two  brothers  and  two  sisters  of 
his  are  given  as  saints  in  the  Martyrology  of  Donegal,  His  paternal 
uncle  was  Eugene,  bishop  of  Ardstraw,  who  took  the  youth  under  his 
care  and  educated  him.  In  due  time  Kevin  was  ordained  a  priest,  and 
soon  after  he  withdrew  to  the  desert  of  Glendalough,  '^  a  valley  closed 
in  with  lofty  mountains,"  as  an  old  Life  of  the  saint  informs  us,  and  he 
lived  here  for  seven  years  as  a  hermit.  '^  On  the  northern  shore  of  the 
lake  his  dwelling  was  a  hollow  tree  ;  on  the  southern  he  dwelt  in  a  very 
narrow  cave,  to  which  there  was  no  access  except  by  a  boat,  for  a 
perpendicular  rock  of  great  height  overhangs  it  from  above."  A 
shepherd  discovered  his  retreat.  Soon  crowds  came  to  visit  him.  They 
built  him  a  cell  close  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  an  oratory 
hard  by.  This  place  soon  became  too  narrow  for  the  multitude  of 
disciples  who  sought  to  dwell  round  his  little  church,  and  at  the  bidding 


1  The  historical  notes  by  the  Rev.  Denis  Murphy,  a.  j.  ;  the  topography  by 
T.  J.  Westropp,  with  assistance  of  H.  M'C.  Dix;  and  some  notes  by  the  Pivaident 
The  dimensions  are  nearly  all  from  the  Ordnance  Survey  "  Letters,"  B.I.A. 
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of  an  angel  he  erected  the  monastery  ''  of  the  valley  of  the  two  lakes, 
which  was  the  parent  of  many  others." 

Here  he  contintied  the  same  manner  of  life  as  before.  ''He  was 
clothed  in  the  coarsest  garments,  and  lived  on  herbs."  The  Martyrology 
ofDcnegal  compares  his  manner  of  life  to  that  of  Paul  the  hermit.  The 
Felir$  of  Omghtu  says  of  him :  ''  A  soldier  of  Christ  in  the  land  of  Eire, 
a  high  name  over  the  sea- wave,  Kevin,  chaste  and  fair,  in  the  glen  of  the 
broad  lines."     And  Cuimin  of  Condeire : — 

' '  EeTin  lovefl  a  narrow  hovel ; 
It  was  a  work  of  religious  mortification 
To  be  everlastingly  standing ; 
It  was  a  great  shelter  against  demons.*' 

His  feast  is  on  June  3rd,  the  day  on  which  he  died.  He  was  buried 
at  Glendalough. 

His  Life  has  been  written  by  the  BoUandists  under  June  drd,  and  by 
the  Bev.  Canon  O'Hanlon.  An  ancient  Life  of  the  saint  is  found  in  the 
Codex  Kilkenniensist  and  another  in  the  Cod&x  SalmanticensiSy  which 
has  been  lately  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute. 

Two  of  his  disciples  are  specially  mentioned  in  his  Life^  St.  Berach, 
the  founder  of  Termon  Barry,  on  the  Shannon ;  and  St.  Mochory,  a 
Briton,  who  founded  the  church  of  Delgany.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
a  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  and  a  Bule  for  the  guidance  of  his  disciples. 
Neither,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  in  existence. 

St.  Laurence  O' Toole  wets  Abbot  of  Glendalough.  The  Four  Masters 
say,  under  the  date  1162,  '<  Lorcan  O'Tuathail,  successor  of  Kevin,  was 
appointed  Archbishop  of  Dublin."  He  was  present  at  the  Lateran 
Council  in  1179,  with  six  other  Irish  Bishops.  He  died  at  £u,  in 
Normandy,  on  November  14th,  1180,  where  the  principal  church  is 
dedicated  to  him.  His  relics  are  preserved  over  the  high  altar  there,  but, 
strange  to  say,  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  heart  is  still  kept  in  his  own 
cathedral  in  our  midst,  as  the  ''  Book  of  the  Obits  of  Christchurch  "  also 
records  among  its  relics  : — '^  Item,  Plures  reliquie  de  Sancto  Laurencio 
Archiepiscopo."  The  relics  of  Christ  Church  were  presumably  all 
abolished  by  the  iconoclastic  Archbishop  Browne,  but  a  heart,  enclosed 
in  a  leaden  or  silver  casket,  now  hung  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Laud,  at 
Christ  Church,  and  called  by  verger's  tradition  the  ^' Heart  of  St. 
Laurence,"  is  exciting  inquiry  as  to  its  authenticity  by  some  Members 
of  our  Society. 

We  now  come  to  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  calls  ''the  inestimably 
singular  scene  of  Irish  antiquity,"  and  which  Mr.  Gladstone  bids  every 
visitor  to  Ireland  to  be  sure  to  go  see.  The  following  are  the  most 
remarkable  objects  : — 

1.  The  Church  of  the  TBnrirr,  or  Ivx  Chubch,  on  the  slope  south  of 
the  road,  as  one  drives  into  the  valley,  a  very  early  building,  consisting 
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ot  a  ohancel,  13  feet  6  inches  x  8  feet  9  inchea,  lit  by  a  small  eait 
window,  with  a  round  head  of  a  single  stone,  2  feet  6  inches  high,  and 
13  to  10  inches  wide.  It  has  a  flat  projection  to  act  as  a  hood  to  the 
outer  face.  It  is  arched  on  the  inner  face ;  the  gable  is  very  steep ; 
the  soutit  window  has  the  head  ot  the  splay  angular,  formed  by  two 
stones  pitched  in  the  most  primitive  fashion,  the  out«r  face  being  of 
two  etones  cut  to  form  on  angular  head.  The  fragments  of  an  ancient 
qnem-stone  are  set  in  the  south-east  comer.  The  chancel  arch  is  as  wide 
as  the  chancel,  and  la  formed  of  fine  blocks  ;  it  has  a  aemicircujar  head, 


Trinity  Church. 

and  the  key-stone  has  slipped  a  little.  Handle  stones  remain  at  each 
angle  of  the  nave  and  ohoneel.  An  early  west  door,  with  lintel  and 
inclined  jambs,  6  feet  2  inches  high,  and  2  feet  7  inches  to  2  feet 
S  inches  wide,  leads  into  a  room  or  fiacriaty,  on  which  once  rose  a  round 
tower,  which  feU  in  a  storm  in  1818,  According  to  Petrie,  it  stood  60 
feet  high,  and  was  40  feet  in  circumference.  Views  by  Berangcr 
{Journal,  1672,  page  456)  and  Ledwich  show  this  tower  as  a  lofty 
structure  covered  with  ivy,  so  that  no  features  are  discernible.  The 
room  forming  its  square  basement  is  10  feet  4  inches  x  9  feet  4  inches, 
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and  has  round-headed  windows  on  each  side,  and  the  Kmains  of  a 
corbelled  vault.  The  nave  ia  29  feet  x  17  feet ;  it  hat  a  modern  antique 
door,  quite  different  from  that  sketched  by  Beranger,  and  a  south 
window,  round-headed,  of  the  usual  type,  with  incliued  jambs.  Thia 
ohorch  was  probably  the  cell  "  east  of  the  city "  of  Glendalough, 
founded  by  Hochuarog,  or  Uoghorog,  of  Beirgue,  son  of  Bracban,  King 
of  Britain,  and  Sima,  daughter  of  a  Saxon  prince.  He  was  a  disciple 
of  Kevin,  and  administered  to  him  the  last  rites  of  the  Churcb  in  i.n. 
618.  On  the  roadside,  west  of  this  churcb,  is  a  block  of  mica  schist, 
2  feet  8  inches  high  x  2  feet  wide,  with  a  Latin  cross  cut  in  relief. 

2.  Si.  Satioub's  Uohasteit  is  at  the  opposite  aide  of  the  river;  it 
consists  of  a  nave,  45  feet  x  19  feet  3  inches,  and  a  chancel,  14  feet 
2  inches  x  1 1  feet  6  inches.  The  east  window  consiata  of  two  round- 
headed  lights  cut  in  a  single  stone,  and  with  wide  splays.    The  inner 


St.  Saviour's  Mooaaterj. 

head  is  arched,  the  vonssoirs  having  chevrons,  one  being  strangely 
irregular.  The  right  jamb  has  some  curious  carvings,  one  with  comer 
mouldings,  and  richly-beaded  chevrons  on  each  face ;  then  one  with  jamh 
mouldings  and  a  curved  serpent.  The  bottom  block  is  well  known  from 
Fetrie  and  others,  having,  in  a  beaded  triangle,  a  fantastic  dragon.  The 
blocks  in  the  right  jamb  have,  at  top,  a  sort  of  circle  or  flower,  very 
inappropriately  designed  as  a  capital ;  then  several  blocks  of  mouldings 
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and  lozenges  beaded,  one  lozenge  with  a  neat  qnadrnple  knot,  and  at  the 
bottom  the  well-known  block  with  the  two  ravens  holding  a  human  head 
on  their  upraised  beaks.  The  outer  face  has  a  hood,  with  prominent 
pellets  and  flowers,  ending  in  late  twelfth-century  scrolls.  A.  few  of  the 
older  voussoirs  of  the  head  remain,  with  beaded  chevrons  and  lozenges 
enclosing  pellets  and  flowers,  the  capitals  fluted,  one  being  enriched  by  a 
row  of  spirals,  the  jambs  with  round  shafts  at  the  angles  (one  block  alone 
showing  beading).  There  are  large  recesses  or  ambries  on  each  side  of 
the  window,  and  three  others  in  the  south  wall,  one  with  the  back 
formed  of  a  single  slab  pierced  through  both  slab  and  wall  with  a  large 
hole.  The  walls  on  the  interior  have  a  plain  cornice  to  the  south,  and  a 
chamfered  one  to  the  north. 

The  chancel  opens  into  the  nave  by  a  .beautiful  arch,  10  feet 
9  inches  wide.  This  arch  is  of  three  orders,  resting  on  large  clustered 
piers  : — The  flrst  order  very  plain,  with  hood  moulding ;  the  right 
capital  is  ancient,  and  is  ornamented  with  fretwork.  The  second  order, 
of  rich  dog-tooth  blocks  resting  on  piers,  with  round  comer  shafts  and 
flutings,  the  capital  plain.  Third  order,  of  double  chevrons,  enclosing 
floral  and  leaf  designs  and  faces.  The  south  capital  has  often  been 
figured  (Petrie,  Grose,  Ledwich,  &c.)  ;  it  has  a  strange  object,  supposed 
to  be  a  skeleton,  interlaced  with  the  hair  of  two  human  heads,  the  other 
side  of  the  hair  of  the  western  one  interlaces  with  a  wolf  or  dragon. 
The  bases  display  a  variety  of  patterns,  ornamented  with  stepped  recesses, 
leaver,  spirals,  and  beaded  chevrons.  This  arch  had  fallen  except  the 
right  piers  and  lower  voussoirs. 

The  nave  is  much  defaced ;  it  has  two  south  doors,  one  at  each  end^  and 
between  them  two  round-headed  windows,  about  11  inches  wide.  The 
eastern  recessed,  the  head  all  of  one  stone ;  the  outer  head  has  some  of 
the  anoient  blocks,  with  round  mouldings  beaded  in  the  hollows;  the 
hood  moulding  chamfered,  with  no  corbels ;  the  other  window  similar, 
but  much  plainer.  North  of  the  nave  is  a  lateral  building  of  the  same 
length  (45  feet).  The  door  opens  into  the  church,  nearly  opposite  the 
south-east  porch.  The  east  window  has  externally  a  plain  arch,  doubly 
recessed,  and  with  a  hood.  The  jambs  have  round  comer  shafts.  The 
inner  arch  is  broken ;  below  it  is  the  door  of  a  staircase,  leading  to  the 
roof.  A  neat,  round  window,  only  ornamented  with  a  reveal  and  hood, 
remains  in  the  north  wall.  There  is  a  north-west  buttress.  The  west 
wall  of  both  compartments  forms  one  line,  and  is  greatly  defaced. 
Mr.  Drew,  our  President,  who  visited  Qlendalough  on  behalf  of  the 
Society,  in  1870,  found  that  the  Bookey  family,  on  whose  property 
this  church  is,  had  turfed  over,  and  concealed  for  many  years  from 
injury  the  moulded  and  sculptured  stones,  since  re-erected. 

3.  The  Gateway. — This  formed  the  northern  entrance  of  the  old 
episcopal  city  of  Glendalough.  It  is  double,  of  two  round  arches,  and 
had  a  tower  over  it.    It  is  11  feet  high,  9  feet  8  inches  wide,  and  16  feet 
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deep.    A. paved  way,  of  large  blocks,  leads  from  this  through  the  grave- 
yard towards  the  south-west. 

4.  The  Cathedral. — ^There  are  photographs  both  of  the  last-named 
gate,  and  of  the  west  door  and  antsB  of  the  cathedral,  in  the  Dunraven 
eoUection,  not  published  in  his  work.  The  chancel  window,  as  figured 
by  Ledwich,  must  be  entirely  fanciful,  as  the  earlier  views  show  it 
greatly  injured,  and  the  outer  head  gone,  in  1780.  The  present  inner 
arch  was  reconstructed  from  the  fallen  voussoirs,  after  a  dcetch  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey  notes.  The  jambs  have  plain  fluted  mouldings,  and 
are  in  ntu.  The  inner  arch  had  fallen  in  August,  1876,  but  was  soon 
afterwards  rebuilt.  It  has  the  usual  chevron  ornament.  There  are 
"string  courses"  on  both  faces  of  the  east  wall,  dipping  round  the 
window-sill ;  the  inner  one  is  continued  along  the  south  wall  over  a  long 
ambry,  and  ends  in  a  sort  of  volute.  In  this  comer  of  the  church  are  a 
richly  floriated  slab,  and  four  early  tombs  with  Celtic  crosses— one  with 
some  trace  of  an  inscription.  The  chancel  is  25  feet  x  21  feet  10  inches. 
Its  two  north  window-heads  are  gone.  The  masonry  is  rude,  of  slate 
rock;  the  coigns  of  granite.  It  does  not  bond  with  the  nave,  and  is 
manifestly  later.  The  chancel  arch  had  long  since  fallen ;  it  has  been 
reconstructed  to  about  eight  courses  above  the  piers.  It  is  of  three 
orders,  the  inner,  with  round  mouldings,  resting  on  fluted  corbels ;  the 
outer  has  double  chevrons  along  the  edge,  with  chamfered  hood  moulding 
— ^the  piers  are  square.  The  nave  is  48  feet  6  inches  x  30  feet,  and  has 
a  north  door  with  clustered  shafts.  The  head  is  entirely  lost.  The  ends 
of  both  walls  project  as  antsB,  and  the  lower  courses  and  west  front  up 
to  the  door  lintel  are  finely  built  of  large  blocks.  The  west  door  has 
inclined  jambs  and  lintel ;  it  is  6  feet  9  inches  high,  and  8  feet  4  inches 
to  3  feet  11  inches  wide.  Over  it  is  a  relieving  arch.  A  late  sacristy 
has  been  added  to  the  south  side ;  the  door  jambs  are  richly  moulded, 
but  the  upper  portions  are  broken  away.  Some  curious  circular  stones 
showing  in  the  later-built  masonry,  have  excited  discussion  as  to  the 
possibility  of  their  once  having  been  part  of  shafts  of  columns  in  antae 
in  an  early  quasi-Boman  west  front.  One  of  the  stones  in  south-west 
anta  has  curious  knobs  or  projections.  This  church  was  dedicated  to 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  probably  after  the  Norman  Invasion. 

5.  Kevin's  Cross. — A  monolith  of  graoite,  with  slight  segm^its  of 
the  enclosing  circle,  11  feet  high,  3  feet  8  inches  across  the  arms,  and 
1  foot  5  inches  wide.  The  lower  part  of  the  shaft  expands  into  a  spade- 
shaped  base. 

6.  Keogles  an  da  Sxhchbix  and  Cro  Chiaraut  are  mentioned  in 
the  ''Annals"  as  being  burned  in  1163  with  Cro  Eevlu.  The  foun* 
dations  of  an  early  church  (with  nave,  18  feet  6  inches  x  14  feet  9  inches, 
and  chancel,  8  feet  8  inches  x  8  feet  4  inches)  have  been  unearthed. 
The  plan  is  given  in  the  Board  of  Works'  Beport.     Sir  T.  N.  Deane 
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ooDBiders  that  this  was  the  site  of  Eianm's  Church  ;  O'DonoToa,  how- 
ever, places  it  farther  eastward,  in  a  site  where  no  toondatioDB  are  at 
present  apparent. 

7.  Kxtik'b  Kitcsen. — "  Oo  Chaeimh^in"  {i.e.  Kevin's  Hon se),  of 
the  "  Annals,"  is  a  very  fine  example  of  the  double-vaulted  oratory, 
reaemblii^  those  at  Kells  in  Heath,  Killaloe,  and  Friar's  Island,  in  county 


Bt.  Eevln'i  Kitchen. 

Clare,  the  design  taking  a  more  ornate  fonn  in  Cormac's  Chapel.  As 
originally  constructed,  it  was  an  oblong  oratory,  28  feet  x  16  feet.  The 
west  door  had  a  lintel  and  relieving  arch,  and  is  7  feet  2  inches  x  2  feet 
9  inches.  The  east  window  (of  which  the  head  appears  above  the  present 
chanocl-arcb)  is  a  plain  slit,  with  round  head,  hollowed  out  of  a  single 
stone.    Over  its  barrel  vault,  and  entered  by  a  ladder  from  the  west 
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end,  WM  «n  sttio  or  OTercroft,  5  feet  high  and  5  feet  vide,  ander  the 
steep  BtoDe  roof.  Nearly  over  its  entrance  is  the  very  reraarkable  round 
tower  belfry,  with  its  conical  cap  and  square-headed  windows,  facing 
the  cardinal  points,  as  shown  on  page  808.  It  rises  9  feet  above 
the  ridge  of  the  roof — 40  feet  in  til.  Three  holes  for  bell-ropes  are 
pierced  through  the  vault  of  the  nave.  To  the  primitive  church  was 
added  a  chancel,  now  destroyed,  but  of  which  sketches  exist.  Petrie 
says  it  was  11  feet  3  inches  x  9  feet  3  inches,  and  had  east  and  south 


The  Kound  Tower  and  Frtest'i  Eonte. 

windows  like  that  of  the  existing  vaulted  sacristy,  which  it  doeely 
resembled.  The  chancel  "  arch "  is  simply  cut  out  of  the  solid  wall, 
and  is  9  feet  high  and  5  feet  wide. 

There  is  a  rich  collection  of  tombstones  and  qnems,  alao  a  large  cross 
with  some  pretension  to  orDament,  now  in  the  nave  (see  view  in  Soard  of 
Works  Report,  1676,  1877),Bmaller  crosses,  &c.  The  "Deer-stone"  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  south  of  this  church,  has  a  bullann  cut  in  it. 

S.  The  RonKD  Towbb,  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  ruins,  stands 
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about  50  yaids  north-west  of  the  cathedral.  It  is  110  feet  high  and 
52  feet  in  girth,  and  ia  built  of  mica  slate,  vith  a  tew  courses  of  granite, 
like  omameotal  bands.  The  stones  are  hammer-dressed  to  the  curve  of 
the  wall.  It  has  no  plinth,  but  a  slight  base.  The  door  ia  10  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  is  quite  plain,  with  a  round  head,  and  inclined  jambs, 
S  feet  7  inches  high,  and  from  1  foot  10  inches  to  2  feet.  The  t«p 
storey  has  four  square-headed  windows,  and  each  of  the  five  storeys 
above  the  door  has  one  light.  There  is  a  curious  bulge  in  the  top,  as  if 
it  had  been  struck  by  lightning ;  it  batters  from  the  top  in  a  straight 
line.  The  conical  roof  was  rebuilt  in  1676,  all  the  stones  being  found 
inside  the  tower. 


St.  Harj'i  Cburch.     CWert  Door.) 

9.  TaBPaiEST'sHouBS.— This  was  a  complete  ruin  in  1840  (Otdnanoe 
Survey  Letters,  S.I.A.).  It  was  rebuilt  from  Beranger*s  drawings,  and 
measures  14  feet  7  inches  x  7  feet  9  inches.  It  has  a  curious  arched 
seat,  or  recess,  in  the  outer  face  of  the  east  gable,  and  a  second  in  the 
inner  wall  at  the  west  end-  The  curious  east  capitals,  with  heads,  each 
of  whose  long  moustaches  are  held  by  a  monster  "  very  like  a  whale," 
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have  nearly  yanished,  only  the  lower  part  of  the  north  capital  remaining. 
The  shattered  fragment  of  thie  famous  pediment  with  St.  Kevin,  seated 
between  a  bishop  and  bell-ringer,  is  over  the  door.  There  are  remains  of 
the  dry  stone  enclosure  of  this  church  to  the  northern  side. 

10.  St.  Mart's  Chubch  stands  west  of  the  main  group  towards  the 
lake  ;  it  consists  of  a  nave,  32  feet  x  20  feet  6  inches,  and  a  chancel, 
21  feet  4  inches  x  19  feet  6  inches.  The  east  window  has  on  its  outer  face 
a  ''wall  of  Troy"  pattern;  and  a  hood  with  head- shaped  corbels;  the 
inner  face  is  rudely  arched.  The  chancel-arch  has  fallen,  it  has  a  thres- 
hold or  large  slab.  The  side  walls  are  much  broken,  but  exhibit  some 
fine  masonry  of  huge  blocks.  The  south  wall  has  a  deep  grooye  about 
7  feet  long  cut  along  its  outer  face  level,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  win- 
dow. In  the  chancel  are  some  ancient  tomb  Blabs  with  incised  crosses,  and 
a  buUaun.  The  principal  feature  of  this  church  is  its  west  door,  which  is 
of  the  most  massive  description,  5  feet  10  inches  high,  and  2  feet  8  inches 
to  3  feet  wide,  with  huge  lintel,  5  feet  1  inch  long,  and  inclined  jambs. 
On  the  lower  face  of  the  lintel  is  cut  a  diagonal  cross,  with  rings  at  the 
extremities  of  the  arms.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  on  his  visit  to  Glendalough, 
remained  long  before  this  doorway,  studying  it  with  the  greatest 
interest  and  veneration,  to  the  no  little  astonishment  of  his  com- 
panions. The  north  door  narrows  from  the  top  downwards,  the  head  has 
fallen.  The  west  gable  has  a  projecting  cornice  level  with  the  side  walls 
across  its  outer  face.  One  of  the  blocks  near  the  door  measures  4  feet 
9  inches  x  2  feet  9  inches.  There  are  several  slate  crosses  of  great  age 
in  the  graveyard.  O'Donovan  identifies  it  with  the  "Cill  Ifin"  of  the 
''  Life  of  St.  Kevin."  A  iff  en,  its  founder,  was  commemorated  on  June 
3rd. — Martyrohgy  of  Ihmgah 

The  eleventh-century  ^'life  of  St.  Kevin"  tells  an  interesting  legend 
of  this  place.  Kevin  was  warned  in  a  vision  of  his  approaching  death, 
and  directed  to  make  a  church  ''  east  of  the  lesser  lake,^  where  his 
resurrection  was  to  be."  Dima  and  his  sons  gave  him  the  site,  and 
asked  where  they  should  build  the  oratory.  He  replied,  ''  round  a 
shepherd's  grave  ;  cut  away  the  thorns  and  thistles,  my  sons,  and 
make  a  beautiful  spot  of  the  place."  So  it  has  an  extra  claim  on  our 
interest  as  the  resting-place  of  that  deeply  pious  man.  The  popular 
notions  of  his  sternness  tone  down  as  we  read  the  older  legends,  especially 
the  beautiful  one  of  KingBrandulE  hunting  the  boar  and  finding  the  saint 
praying,  while  a  crowd  of  tame  birds  sang  on  his  shoulders  and  hands. 
This  was  ''improved"  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  into  the  legend  of  the 
blackbird  laying  its  eggs  and  hatching  them  in  Kevin's  outstretched 
hand,  important  as  an  explanation  of  the  bird's  nest,  which,  with  the 
harp,  are  his  attributes  in  religious  symbolism. 

1  O'Donoyan  wrongly  reads  this  '*  the  greater  lake,"  and  identifies  the  ohurch 
with  the  Rhefert. 
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11.  Rhztiki  GmmcH. — Proceeding  south  of  the  river  and  lover  lake 
we  approach  the  enormous  craga  near  St.  XcTin's  Bed  and  the  waterfalL 
Oa  the  lower  slope  of  the  hillside  stands  the  ancient  burial-place  of  the 
O'Tooles,  princes  of  this  district;  it  is  now  "improved"  by  a  mar- 
vellous arrangement  of  steps,  terraces,  and  formal  walks,  by  the  Board 
of  'Works,  who,  in  their  treatment  of  our  "  National  mouuments,"  have 
seldom  surpassed,  in  versatilitf  and  boldness,  their  labours  at  Glen- 
dalough. 


Bhefert  Ghurchford. 

Surroimded  by  lai^  and  small  Latin  and  Irish  oroeses  of  mica- 
ceous slate,  and  by  incised  tomb  slabs,  within  a  thick  grove  of  trees, 
allowing  one  to  gain,  here  and  there,  charming  glimpses  of  the  lake 
and  bills,  is  the  Rbefert  Church.  In  former  days  little  was  apparent 
among  the  fallen  rubbish  but  some  ovei^^wn  and  ivied  fragments, 
including  an  early  door  with  inclined  jambs,  S  feet  9  inches  high,  and 
2  feet  6  inches  to  2  feet  9  inches  wide.  Vow  we  find  the  little  building 
consisting  of  a  cboncel,  14  feet  x  8  feet  9  inches,  with  east  window-slit, 
the  head  of  a  large  block  of  hollowed  stone,  and  the  walls  with  projecting 
handle-stones  at  all  the  comers  of  the  nare  and  chancel.  The  arch  is 
the  fall  width  of  the  chancel,  and  is,  as  usual,  semicircular.  The  nave 
is  29 feet  X  17  feet  eincbes, and  hastwo  south  windows  with  roundheads 
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of  single  Bbinefli  tho  more  eaBtem  having  its  aplay  arch  cut  out  ot  one 
huge  block :  it  has  a  small  ambref  below  it.  East  of  the  building  are 
two  targe  Celtic  croBses  on  square  bases,  the  largest  having  a  beautiful 
interlaced  ornament  on  its  head.  A.  slab,  adorned  with  a  beautiful  inter- 
laced cross,  lies  north-west  of  the  nave,  fortunate  in  not  having  shared 
the  fat«  of  King  O'Toole's  slab,  which  was  broken  and  sold  piecemeal 
as  "  speciments  of  the  grave  of  a  rale  ould  Irish  king,"  by  the  vandal 
goidee  who  infest  the  valley.  This  last  tomb  was  worUiy  of  a  better 
fate,  being  a  too  rare  example  of  a  daM  Irish  monnsient.      It  lay 


Shefert  ChuToli. 
near  the  south  wall.  Its  inscription,  as  recorded  and  translated  in 
the  Ordnance  Survey  Letters,  was  read,  "Jepup  Chfiipc  mile  beat 
pen*  copp  Re  moc  mtuiU"  ("The  body  of  King  mac  Thuill,  in 
Jesus  Christ,  1010").  O'Donovan  says  that  the  church  was  the 
cemetery  of  the  Uac  OioUa  Mocholmog,  who  held  the  hill  district  at 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Invasion,  end  only  became  the  habitual  cemetery 
of  Uie  O'Tooles  when  that  dan  was  driven  out  of  county  Kildare  by 
Walter  de  Ridelesford.  Fetrie  copied  another  slab  with  "Opt>oCopppe 
mac  Cachail"  ("  Pray  (or  Carbre  mac  Cathail"),  who  died  1015. 
This,  like  the  former  one,  had  been  destroyed  by  1840. 

JooB.  Jt.a.i..i.,  vol-  IV.,  PI.  ui.,  6th  sbr.  Z 
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This  church  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Life  of  St.  Kevin,"  "  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  there  is  a  narrow  plain,  between  the  mountain  and  the 
lake,  where  there  were  dense  trees  and  clear  rivulets."  Here,  for  seven 
years,  the  saint  lived  alone.  '^  The  monks  afterwards  built  a  famous  cell 
there  .  .  .  called  in  the  Irish  Disert  Coemgin."  In  later  times  it  was 
called  "Prioratus  de  Kupe,"  and  "Conventus  de  deserto."*  It  was  given 
to  Augustinian  Canons,  1-264.  In  the  fields,  north  of  the  Bhefert  Church, 
are  some  other  crosses,  and  another,  a  plain  Latin  cross  with  one  arm 
broken  ofp,  is  near  the  road  along  the  north  side  of  the  valley. 

12.  Tkhplb-na-Scelliq  and  St.  Ejsvin's  Bbd. — ^We  now  find  our  way 
blocked  <^  between  the  clifi  and  wave,"  and  taking  boat,  come  under  the 
curious  square  cupboard-like  cell  which  the  earliest  tradition  assigns 
to  St.  Kevin,  and  tells  of  his  wonderful  escape  from  the  fall  of  the  cliff 
above  it  one  Easter.  St.  Laurence  O'Toole,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  used 
to  spend  Lent  in  it.  Eeyond  it,  on  a  steep  slope,  under  the  cliff, 
is  "  The  Church  of  the  Eock,"  **  Temple-na-Scellig,"  a  plain,  low, 
oblong  building,  much  defaced.  It  varies  thus  in  its  internal  dimensions — 
north,  26  feet;  south,  25  feet  4  inches;  east,  14  feet  3  inches;  west,  Id  feet 
10.  inches,  being  much  off  the  square.  The  east  window  has  two  lights 
splaying  inwards,  and  cut  in  a  single  stone.  The  splay  has  a  round  arch, 
and  is  3  feet  wide,  the  jambs  not  being  inclined;  it  is  5  feet  2  inches 
high,  and  entirely  rebuilt.  The  west  door  had  inclined  jambs,  now  only 
3  feet  9  inches  high,  and  narrowing  from  2  feet  8  inches  to  2  feet  7  inches. 
A  large  lintel  block,  with  a  slight  projection  along  the  lower  surface,  and 
another,  suggestive  of  the  ''hood"  over  the  east  window  of  Trinity 
Church,  lies  near  the  door.  The  walls  are  only  about  3  feet  high, 
and  vary  in  width  from  2  feet  2  inches  to  2  feet  5  inches.  There  are 
some  slabs  at  tlie  east  end  of  the  interior  of  the  church ;  all  are  much 
buried  in  dihris  washed  down  from  the  cliffs.  Two  crosses  and  a  shaft 
of  another  stand  to  the  east  of  it,  one  3  feet  high,  with  an  arrangement 
of  several  squares  inside  each  other  on  the  lower  shaft,  and  several  con- 
centric circles  on  the  right  arm,  and  there  are  remains  of  an  enclosure  at 
the  west  end.  There  is  a  very  beautiful  view  from  Temple  Skellig,  the 
dark  lake,  the  overhanging  cliffs,  with  their  oaks  and  holUes,  and,  far 
down  the  valley,  the  Bound  Tower  overtopping  the  distant  trees. 

1  The  following  local  names  occur  in  the  ancient  ''Life  of  St.  KeTin" : — **  The 
Monaatery  at  the  conflaenoe  of  the  river. ''  The  mountain  <*  Eanvd,"  south  of  the 
city.  ''Uleann  Caasain"  (reeU  Dasain,  which  name  still  survives;  below  it.  '*  Inis 
EUte,*'  on  the  upper  lake.  The  "Black  Book"  of  Archbishop  Alan  names  the 
churches  of  the  B.  Y.  Mary,  of  St.  Peter,  of  The  Trinity,  and  <*  The  Groat  Ghuich," 
hut  calls  the  vallev  "  Spelunca  Latronum,"  "  a  den  of  robbers."  Kevin's  Bed  is 
called  in  old  records  '*Leabha  Caomghin"  and  *<Spelunoa  de  deserto."  The  Priory 
of  the  Great  Church  of  Glydelagh  and  the  Priory  of  the  Begles  appear  in  the  Taxa- 
tion, 1803-7.— T.J.  W. 
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Bt  fiEV.  GEORGE  R.  BUICK,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A.|  Vick-Prbsidbnt. 

Tk  the  month  of  May,  1893, 1  resumed  the  inyestigation  of  this  crannog, 
•^  and  continued  the  work,  at  intervals,  till  the  end  of  June.  The 
conditions  were  favourahle  owing  to  the  unusual  dryness  of  the  season. 
Still,  despite  the  prolonged  drought,  as  soon  as  a  trench  was  excayated, 
the  water  poured  in,  and  it  was  only  by  incessant  laving  that  the  men 
employed  were  able  to  keep  the  opening  in  workable  order.  We  began 
operations  at  the  south  side,  close  to  the  outer  row  of  piles,  with  the 
object  of  laying  bare  as  much  as  possible  of  the  remaining  woodwork. 
Great  care  was  taken  to  keep  every  stake  and  beam  ''in  situ,"  that  I 
might  be  the  better  able  to  understand  the  method  of  construction,  and 
also  obtain  photographs  of  the  whole  as  permanent  records  of  the  actual 
stracture.  In  regard  to  both  these  objects  I  am  happy  to  say  I  was  fairly 
successful.  The  selection  of  the  part  to  be  cleared  was  exceptionally 
fortunate.  The  south  side  of  the  crannog  was  the  one  where  the  sur- 
rounding water  was  deepest,  and,  in  consequence,  the  portion  where  the 
greatest  amount  of  subsidence  was  likely  to  have  taken  place.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  I  calculated  I  ought  to  have  a  chance  of  coming  upon  some 
of  the  woodwork  originally  on  the  surface,  or  near  it,  if  any  still  remained 
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preserred  by  the  overlying  bog.  My  expectation  was  fully  realised. 
When  the  bog  and  rubbish  had  been  cleared  away  to  the  depth  of 
4  feet  or  thereaboul^s,  we  came  on  a  considerable  quantity  of  carefully 
constructed  woodwork. .  Further  clearing  showed  a  number  of  roughly- 
squared  logs  lying  against  the  encircling  piles,  and  evidently  placed 
there  with  the  intention  of  keeping  these  piles  in  their  places,  binding 
them  together,  and  adding  additional  weight  and  strength  to  them.  To 
theselogsa  few  others  were  attached  at  right  angles,  one  here  and  another 
there,  and  reaching  inwards  towards  the  centre  of  the  crannog  (see  Plate  I.» 
at  B ;  and  Plate  II.,  at  c),  ^th  the  evident  intention  of  securing  the 
exterior  piles  from  pressing  unduly  outwards  under  the  increasing  weight 
of  the  structure,  and  at  the  same  time  of  obtaining  a  stable  foundation  on 
which  to  rest  the  beams  designed  to  carry  the  stockade  which  ran  round 
the  whole  island,  and  gave  its  protecting  shelter  to  the  inhabitants.  Two 
of  these  latter  beams  were  uncovered.  They  lay  parallel  to  the  logs 
just  described,  and  at  a  distance  of  from  1  foot  to  2^  feet,  from  them  on 
the  inner  side.  Where  the  ends  of  these  two  beams  met  and  were 
joined  they  had  sunk  to  a  lower  level  than  the  logs  themselves.  Ori- 
ginally they  must  have  lain  on  the  surface  of  the  crannog  or  immediately 
underneath  it.  Of  course  they  jowe  their  preservation  to  their  having 
sunk  all  along  to  a  lower  level.  In  those  places  where  the  subsidence 
jid  not  take  place  the  corresponding  woodwork  has  altogether  disappeared. 
The  portions  met  with  were  one  14  feet  long,: the  other  16  feet,  and  on 
an  average  at  least  1  foot  in  breadth,  and  from  6  to  8  inches  thick.  They 
are  carefully  squared,  and  have  uprights  mortised  into  them  at  intervals, 
ranging  from  2  feet  3  inches  to  4  feet  6  inches.  Plate  II.,  at  a,  shows  the 
base  beams  with  the  uprights ;  at  b  are  the  parallel  logs  lying  against  the 
piles.  Only  the  lower  portions  of  these  uprights  remain^  what  remains 
being  from  1  foot  to  2i  feet  high,  and,  on  an  average,  from  16  to  IB  inohea 
in  girth.  The  mortises  are  counter-sunk  at  the  collar  to  give  additional 
stability  to  the  uprights,  and  generally  a  pin  below  secures  the  tenpQ 
from  leaving  the  mortise.  In  cases  where  all  this  was  insufficient  to  give 
the  desired  firmness,  I  noticed  a  groove;  had  been  cut  in  the  side  of  the 
post,  reaching  some  6  or  7  inches  above  the  collar,  and  a  corresponding 
groove  inside  the  mortise,  and  then  a  wedge  sufficiently  thick  ta  fill  the 
groove  was  driven  down-to  keep  the  whole  firmly  together.  !rhe  ''base  " 
beams  themselves,  like  the  logs  lying  outside  them,  have  others  attached 
to  them  at  right  angles  and  converging  towards  the  centre,  but  of  course 
not  ooming  near  it.  One  of  these  ''radiating"  beams  ii;  shown  on 
Plate  I.,  at  a.  Pointed  stakes,  driven  through  them  here  and  there, 
kept  them  in  their  places,  and  fastened  them  securely  alike  to  the 
heavier  beams  carrying  the  uprights  and  to  the  body  of  the  crannog. 
During  the  work  of  laying  bare  the  woodwork,  thus  briefiy  described, 
several  important  finds  were  made.  Amongst  the  rest  a  flint  scraper,  a 
badly-formed  "  slug  "  of  the  same  material,  nearly  2  inches  long,  a  good 
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ii.jkuo  Chjkkoo.    (Eu-l  endot  Section  towaid*  tlietop.) 
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many  chips  of  flint,  floveral  whetstones,  two  pieces  of  a  common  quern, 
a  good  many  fragments  of  pottery,  a  considerable  number  of  scraps 
of  leather,  and  a  curiously-cut  piece  of  bone  (see  page  325,  fig.  3), 
2^  inches  long,  which  may  have  been  the  head  or  upper  portion  of  a  pin. 
Two  feet  underneath  where  the  scraper  was  met  with,  a  small  imple- 
ment of  iron  was  found  (page  321,  fig.  4).  It  is  2i  inches  in  length 
und  iths  of  an  inch  broad  on  the  face;  is  socketed  by  having  the  upper  part 
beaten  out  and  turned  round  at  both  edges,  and  has  been  either  a  chisel 
or  a  small  axe.  Close  beside  this  iron  implement  lay  a  thin  band  of 
bronze,  5  inches  long  and  i  inch  broad.  Bones  were  numerous  even 
underneath  the  horizontal  beams,  more  especially  those  of  the  ox  and  pig. 

Haying  cleared  all  this  woodwork,  and  taken  four  different  photo- 
graphs of  it,  I  thought  it  would  be  profitable  to  try  if  anything  could  be 
found  outside  the  exterior  piles.  Accordingly,  I  made  the  men  sink  a 
broad  pit  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  crannog,  clear  altogether  of  the 
original  structure,  but  close  to  the  stakes.  Plate  II.  shows  them  at  work 
at  the  spot.  We  got  down  about  8  feet,  and  even  then  the  spade, 
pushed  down  as  far  as  a  man  could  put  it,  did  not  reach  the  bottom  clay. 
The  stuff  thrown  out  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  bones.  Those  of 
the  horse  and  ox  were  most  abundant.  All  the  larger  ones  had  been,  as 
usual,  broken  for  the  marrow.  One  flue  skeleton  of  a  horse's  head  was 
secured,  and  several  of  the  short-homed  ox  nearly  entire.  Several  tines 
of  the  red  deer's  horns  were  met  with,  and  one  fine  antler,  30  inches 
long,  which  had  originally  eight  tines.  Three  of  these — those  near  the 
base — ^had  been  chopped  off.  The  top  of  another  antler,  having  five 
tines  or  tips,  was  also  obtained.  ^ 

In  addition  to  these  bones  and  horns  a  number  of  most  interesting 
articles  rewarded  our  search. 

Bbonzb. 

(a).  The  most  important  of  all,  in  my  estimation,  is  a  bronze  strainer 
with  an  iron  handle  (page  319,  figs.  1  and  6).  It  is  a  handsome  little 
utensil,  measuring  4i  inches  across  the  mouth  and  H  inches  in  depth ;  the 
handle  is  4  inches  long.  The  bronze  of  which  the  bowl  is  made  is  about 
the  thickness  of  ordinary  tinned  sheet-iron.  The  lip  is  neatly  turned  over 
to  form  a  narrow  rim  about  iVths  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  the  handle 
is  secured  to  this  rim,  and  also  underneath  it,  by  means  of  three  rivets,  one 
passing  through  the  lip  and  the  remainder  through  the  side  of  the 
vessel.  The  piercing  of  the  bottom  is  done  so  as  to  show  an  exquisite 
pattern.  The  spiral  lines  of  little  holes  are  wound  together  within  a 
common  circle,  2i  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  intervening  spaces  filled 
in  with  intersecting  lines  and  triangular-shaped  figures,  thus  com- 
bining beauty  with  utility  in  a  way  that  might  be  followed  with 
advantage  by  the  workmen  of  to-day  in  the  production  of  similar  or 
other  household  utensils.     I  regard  this  bronze  strainer,  with  its  iron 
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handle  and  spiral  ornamentation,  as  linking  on  the  crannog  of  lioylarg 
with  that  of  Lisnacroghera,  where  so  many  articles  belonging  to  the 
transition  period  between  bronze  and  iron  have  been  obtained.  No  donbt 
Moylarg  is  the  more  recent  of  the  two,  but  it  may  turn  out  that  the 
date  assigned  for  the  occupation  of  Lisnacroghera,  viz.  from  200  b.c.  to 
200  JL.J}.  has  been  fixed  considerably  earlier  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  data 
on  which  it  has  been  determined  are  drawn  more  from  English  and  other 
sources  than  from  Irish  ones,  and  the  fact  has  been  largely  overlooked 
that  in  this  country  the  "  old  order"  gave  place  to  "  the  new  "  much  less 
quickly  than  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Where  allowance  is  made 
for  these  elements  in  the  calculation,  the  apparent  distance  between  the 
two  crannogs  in  point  of  time  is  considerably  shortened.  Indeed,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  disappears  altogether,  and  to  regard  the  periods  of 
occupation  in  the  two  instances  as  overlapping  at  least  to  some  extent. 
That  neither  crannog  is  mentioned  in  the  Ulster  Inquisition  of  1605, 
whilst  the  neighbouring  ones,  Loughmagerry,  Lough  Tamin,  and 
Ealnock  are,  seems  to  point  in  this  direction.  Both  had  ceased  to  be 
occupied  as  military  posts  at  the  time  the  Inquisition  was  made. 

{b).  The  find  next  in  importance  is  a  penannular  brooch,  also  of 
bronze.  It  is  represented  full  size  on  page  319,  fig.  5.  The  pattern 
is  simple  but  chaste.  The  brooch,  however,  must  have  looked  much 
better  than  it  does  at  present  when  the  oval  spaces  at  the  expanded  ends 
were  filled  in,  as  it  is  likely  they  were,  with  coloured  enamel  or  amber 
settings. 

Two  more  articles  in  bronze  have  to  be  recorded. 

(c).  A  fine  specimen  of  the  smaller-sized  pin.  It  is  3^  inches  in 
length,  and  ornamented  both  on  the  head  and  stem.  The  Bev.  Leonard 
Has86,  M.11.I.A.,  figures  one  almost  identical  in  every  respect  in  his  Paper 
on  '*  Objects  from  the  Sandhills  at  Portstewart  and  Grangemore  and  their 
Antiquity  "  (see  Journal  of  our  Proceedings,  No.  2,  vol-  i.,  Pifth  Series). 
It  was  found  at  the  prehistoric  hut  sites.  White  JPark  Bay,  Ballintoy, 
and  is  in  the  collection  of  William  J.  Knowles,  Esq.,  m.b.i.a..  Mr. 
Con  well  also  describes  and  figures  a  similar  pin  in  his  '^  Discovery  of  the 
Tomb  of  Ollamh  Podhla,"  page.  30.  The  only  points  of  difference  between 
it  and  the  one  of  which  I  write  are  that  it  is  a  little  shorter,  its  length 
is  2^  inches,  and  the  zigzag  ornamentation  on  the  stem  goes  appatiently 
somewhat  farther  towards  the  point.  He  says  of  it-*-!  suppose  because 
he  felt  the  force  of  an  argument  which  might  reasonably  be  drawn  from 
it  against  his  conclusions  as  to  the  age  of  the  cam  or  tomb  in  which  it  was 
met  with^-*'  Although  this  pin  must  be  classed  with  objects  of  ancient 
Irish  art,  it  is  not  probable,  from  its  being  picked  up  among  loose  stones, 
where  it  may  have  found  its  way  by  accident,  that  it  can  lay  claim  to 
anything  like  the  antiquity  of  the  tomb  itself.  It  is  here  given  simply 
as  having  been  found  in  this  ancient  cam  without  suggesting  any  period 
as  to  its  own  age." 
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The  way  the  pin  which  I  poBsess  from  Moylarg  was  fotind  is  worth 
telling.  A  little  lad,  son  of  one  of  the  workmen,  having  brought  to  the 
orannog  his  father's  dinner,  sat  down,  whilst  it  was  being  eaten,  on  aheap 
of  the  excavated  material  to  rest  himself.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than 
he  rose  with  a  yell.  He  had  received  a  sharp  prick  on  that  part  of  his 
person  where  before,  it  maybe,  he  had  felt  the  weight  of  his  father's  hand 
or  the  sting  of  the  schoolmaster's  rod.  On  recovering  a  little  from  his 
astonishment  and  pain,  he  started  to  look  for  the  offending  object,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  and,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  fatheri  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  work  for  the  time  being,  discovered  the  pin.  But  for  this, 
in  all  likelihood,  it  never  would  have  been  recovered.  Yet,  the  material 
in  which  it  was  found  had  been  carefully  broken  up  and  looked  over  by 
the  man  '^ho  dug  it  out,  spadeful  by  spadeful,  before  beiAg  thrown  to  the 
surface,  and  afterwards  had  all  gone  through  the  fingers  of  one  or  other 
of  several  sharp-sighted  men  who  were  determined,  if  possible,  to  allow 
nothing  worth  noticing  to  pass  undetected ! 

(^d).  The  fourth  article  of  bronze  is  a  ring  unclosed  (piig^  319,  fig.  3). 
It  measures  1  inch  in  diameter^  aaxd  has  been  made  from  a  round  rod  of 
metal  about  the  thickness  of  the  pin  at  the  middle,  by  simply  twisting  it 
into  a  circle  so  that  the  two  ends  meet.  It  is  ornamented  at  both  its 
extremities,  and  near  the  middle,  by  a  series  of  conoentric  rings,  which 
must  have  been  cast  with  the  rod  itself.  In  Lindensc^mit's  ''Handbuch 
der  Deutschen  Alterthumskunde "  there  is  figured  on  plate  x.,  facing 
page  38$,  a  ring  of  gold  almost  precisely  the  same  in  size  and  ornamen- 
tation, oarrying  a  large  glass  bead,  which  is  described  as  an  ear-ring  of  the 
Meroving;iaii'.«ge.  This  one  may  have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  or  it 
may  hav^  been  either  a  finger-ring  or  a  pendant  attached  to  the  head  of 
a  pin.     Pins  thus  furnished  are  not  at  all  uncommon. 

Ibo]7. 

Of  articles  in  this  material,  in  addition  to  the  chisel  or  small  axe, 
whichever  it  is,  already  mentioned,  and  a  few  nondescript  fragments,  one 
of  them,  a  nail,  we  obtained  a  knife,  a  pin,  an  awl  or  borer,  and  a  hollow 
oonical  object,  which  I  take  to  be  the  ''  butt  end  "  for  a  spear  shaft. 

{$),  The  knife,  or  rather  knife-blade,  is  3^  inches  long,  including  the 
tang,  and  half  an  inch  in  average  breadth  (page  321,  fig.  3).  The  tang 
itself  is  fiat.  Immediately  below  where  it  was  found,  a  handle  of  cut  horn 
was  met  with,  into  which  it  exactly  fits.  This  is  represented  by  fig.  4 
on  page  325.  It  is  worth  observing  the  close  resemblance  in  shape 
between  this  blade  of  iron  and  many  of  our  local  flint  knives.  The  type 
is  a  common  one  in  the  earlv  Iron  Age ;  and  I  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  particular  idnd  of  fiint  knife  to  which  I  refer,  viz.  that 
of  which  the  cutting  edge  is  formed  by  the  natural  fracture  of  the  fiint, 
or  the  edge  of  an  ordinary  flake,  whilst  the  back  is  thick  and  strong,  the 
opposite  side  of  the  flake  having  been  cut  away  till  the  part  remaining  is 
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abont  half  an  inch  in  breadth  (see  Journal  of  the  lU^al  Higtorical  and 
Archasological  Association  of  Ireland,  toI.  viii.,  4th  Series,  Nos.  73,  74, 
Plate  I.,  facing  page  242,  and  fig.  6),  with  a  good  well-foi-med  tang 
attached,  is  the  reproduction  in  stone  of  this,  in  those  days,  the  common 
type  of  metal  knife. 

(/).  The  pin  (?)  (page  321,  fig.  2)  is  over  7J  inches  in  length.  It  i& 
tnmed  at  one  end  so  as  to  form  a  small  ring.  I  hare  attached  a  note  of 
interrogation  to  the  word  describing  it  because  it  may,  after  all,  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  handle  of  some  yessel  straightened  out. 

(^).  The  awl,  or  borer  (page  321,  fig.  1),  is  3}  inches  long,  has  a 
socket  for  the  insertion  of  the  handle,  and  though  round  at  the  socketed 
end,  is  roughly  squared  at  the  cutting  or  boring  end,  where  it  is  just 
ith  inch  broad.  It  had  a  sharp  point  when  found,  but  on  the  finder 
touching  it  with  his  fingers  it  broke  off.  He  tells  me,  however,  that  it 
looked  like  an  **  elson."  Possibly  the  markings  on  some  of  the  tracked 
stones  are  due  to  its  having  been  whetted  upon  them.  The  socketed 
handle  would  make  one  inclined  to  regard  it  rather  as  a  punch,  or  narrow 
chisel,  than  an  awl. 

(A).  The  **  butt-end  "  for  a  spear-handle  (page  321,  fig.  5)  deserves 
special  notice.  Its  shape  and  appearance  can  best  be  understood  from 
the  illustration.  It  is  3}-  inches  long,  and  about  -fths  of  an  inch  across 
the  open  end.  When  discoyered,  one  of  the  workmen  remarked  con- 
cerning it,  ''  We  got  a  little  while  ago  her  ladyship's  brooch,  and  now 
here  is  her  <<  talhf'iran"  A  ^'  taHy-tran,*^  be  it  understood,  is  a  short  iron 
tube,  with  a  rounded,  smooth,  cl(Mied  end,  and  the  other  open,  into  which 
a  heated  rod  of  iron  can  be  inserted,  and  the  whole  used  to  smooth  and 
crimp  the  borders  of  a  woman's  cap.  The  word  ''  taily  "  is  a  corruption 
of  Italian,  the  article  in  question  having  come  to  this  country  at  the  first 
from  Italy.  The  *'  tally^iron*^  is  fast  disappearing.  In  a  short  time  it 
will  be  finding  a  place  amongst  other  antiquities  in  our  collections  and 
museums.  The  remark  was  a  natural  enough  one  for  a  man  to  make  who 
was  familiar  with  this  particular  kind  of  smoothing-iron.  It  was  far, 
however,  from  being  correct.  The  article  I  am  describing  had  a  wooden 
handle ;  the  socket  contained,  and  still  contains,  a  portion  of  the  wood. 
On  this  accoimt,  as  for  other  reasons,  I  have  set  it  down  as  a  spear-butt. 
I  cannot  think  I  am  wrong  in  so  doing :  two  articles  of  iron  precisely 
similar  are  figured  by  Dr.  Kobert  Munro  in  his  book  '^  The  Lake 
Dwellings  of  Europe,"  page  285,  fig.  88,  Nos.  7  and  10.  Writing  of  them 
he  says :  ''  The  butt-end  of  the  wooden  handle  (he  is  referring  to  lance 
or  spear-shafts)  was  protected  by  an  iron  knob,  either  simply  conical  or 
multilateral,  above  which  there  was  a  neat  ferrule."  The  reference  to  the 
neat  ferrule  is  somewhat  ambiguous ;  but  I  take  it  to  apply  only  to  those 
parttoular  knobs  or  butts  which,  instead  of  bdng  socketed,  had  tangs  by 
means  of  which  they  were  attached  to  the  wood  of  the  handle;  two  of  these 
he  figures  alongside  of  the  two  that  are  socketed  (fig.  88,  Nos.  13  and  14).. 
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They  were  found  at  the  celebrated  lacustrine  station  of  La  Tine,  situated 
at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Keuch&tel.  Keller,  in  his  ''  Lake  Dwellings  of 
Switxerload,  and  other  parts  of  Europe/'  also  figures  soToral  of  the  same 
kind  of  articles,  some  of  bronze,  and  others  of  iron  from  the  same  spot 
(which  he  calls  Marin),  or  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  One  of  bronze 
from  Moiingen  (see  Plate  46,  fig.  7)  is  much  the  same  in  size  and  ap- 
pearance as  this  Moylarg  specimen  ;  but  it  has,  what  this  Lrish  one  haa 
not,  a  rivet  to  secure  it  to  the  shaft  and  some  slight  ornamentation  round 
the  base  of  the  socket.  All  these  articles  serred  the  same  purpose  as  the 
remarkable  knobs  of  bronze  from  Lisnacroghera,  so  well  drawn  and 
described  by  our  Honorary  Fellow,  Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman,  in  his  most 
attractive  Paper  on  the  ircuvailU  obtained  from  the  crannog  there  in  the 
'*  Jowmdl  of  the  Eoyal  Historical  and  Archseological  Association  of  Ire- 
land," vol.  vi.,  4th  Series,  No.  59.  Each,  when  in  use,  protected  the 
butt- end  of  the  spear-shaft  to  which  it  belonged  from  fraying  and  split- 
ting, and  at  the  same  time  gave  added  impetus  to  the  throw  when  the 
spear  was  cast.  In  order  that  the  weapon  should  balance  properly  as  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  lancehead  increased,  the  butt  was  made  proportion* 
ately  heavier.  This  accounts  for  the  extra  size  and  weight  of  some  of  the 
bronze  knobs  from  Lisnacroghera.  The  iron  lances  or  spear-heads  in  use 
there  were  of  an  unusually  large  size— over  1 6  inches  long  some  of  them — 
and,  therefore,  that  the  weapons  might  balance  properly  in  the  hand,  the 
<<  butt  ends"  were  made  to  keep  pace  with  them  in  size  and  in  weight. 

The  much  plainer  and  Hghter  Moylarg  specimen  seems  somewhat 
poor  and  uninteresting  beside  those  finer  bronze  ones ;  nevertheless  its 
close  relationship  to  the  ''butts"  f ound  at  La  Tdne  helps  *' to  redeem 
its  character,"  and  may,  along  with  other  discoveries  yet  to  be  made, 
throw  some  light  by-and-by  on  the  perplexing  question  of  the  racial  or 
other  connexion  between  the  lake  dwellers  of  Switzerland  and  the 
crannog  occupants  here  at  home. 

Lead. 

(«).  Of  articles  in  this  metal  only  one  was  met  with,  making  the  second 
object  in  lead  found  at  the  crannog.  It  is  represented  full  size  (page  319^ 
fig.  4).  It  is  a  pendant  of  some  sort ;  in  all  likelihood  a  ring  for  the- 
head  of  a  pin.  The  pattern  is  siniple,  yet  bold  and  effective.  It  belongs 
unmistakably  to  the  style  known  as  <<  Late  Celtic."  Leaden  pendants 
of  various  shapes  have  been  met  with  in  the  Swiss  lake- dwellings  and  in 
those  of  Scotland ;  but  none  of  them,  to  judge  from  the  illustrations  given, 
by  Keller  and  Munro,  are  at  all  equal  to  this  one  either  in  point  of  desiga 
or  of  execution. 

BoiTE  kSli  HOUN. 

Several  bone  pins  rewarded  our  search.  Two  are  specially  noteworthy 
(page  325,  figs.  6  and  9). 

{j)>  The  first  has  a  plain  round  head  and  ia  beautifaUy  polished  all 
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oyer,  the  result,  I  dare  say,  of  long  continued  use.  Immersion  in  wet  moss 
or  peat  for  centuries  has  not  dimmed  it  in  the  least.  It  is  within  a 
fraction  of  being  three  inches  long. 

(^).  The  other  (page  325,  fig.  9)  is  more  elaborate  in  the  matter  of 
the  earring.  It  is  half-an-inch  longer  than  its  neighbour  just  noted.  The 
stem,  or  acus,  tapers  from  the  middle  towards  both  head  and  point ;  this 
gives  it  a  bulge  which  would  enable  it  to  take  a  firmer  hold  in  whatever 
material  it  happened  to  be  inserted^  particularly  in  the  hair  of  l^e  wearer's 
head.  On  one  side  of  the  stem  there  are  about  twenty  little  notches 
neatly  cut  on  a  plane  surface  which  has  evidently  been  prepared  for  their 
reception.  They  are  scarcely  distinct  enough,  to  have  been  intended  as 
ornamentation.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  served  as  a  record  or  score 
of  certain  events  or  objects,  the  number  of  which  the  owner  desired  to 
keep  aoburately  in  remembrance.  The  head  is  a  rude  representation  of 
some  animal's  head.  This  is  the  only  ornament  of  a  zoomorphic  character 
that  I  have  as  yet  met  with  in  the  course  of  the  investigation. 

The  third  pin  (page  325,  fig.  8)  is  soniewhat  triangular  in  shi^M  in  the 
upper  portion,  where  it  is  also  flatter  and  thinner  than  along  the  stem. 
In  the  ^*  Catalogue  of  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities  of  Scotland '' 
I  find  a  similar  article  figured  from  the  brooch  of  Burrian,  but  with  this 
addition,  that  it  has  a  hole  in  the  ceiitre  of  the  flattened  portion  and  a 
few  dots  near  it  by  way  of  ornamentation.  Possibly,  the  unbored  speci- 
men is  an  unfinished  bodkin  or  needle.  The  remaining  pins — two  in 
number — five  in  all  were  found— ^re;  simply  small  bones  trimmed  to  a 
sharp  point  (see  page  $25,  fig.  7).  One  has  the  processes  of  the  bone 
smoothed  down  ;  the  qtiiier  has  not. 

The  only  other  object  in  bone  remaining  to  be  described  is  the  blade 
of  a  kfiif  e.  It  is  muoh  the  same  in  diape  as  the  iron  blade,  but  is  partially 
incomplete  (page  325,  fig.  2).      -'  *  \ 

(J).  Of  honi,  we  found  four  handles  for  knives,  in  addition  to  the  one 
already  mentioned.  Two  are  simply  tines  of  the  red-deer's  antler,  pierced 
for 'the  reception  of  the  tang  at  the  thicker  end  (page  321,  figs.  6  and  7). 
Owing  to  their  natural  curvature  they  fit  the  hand  admirably.  The 
other  two  are  a  little  more  elaborate.  Beth  are  straight,  having  been 
cut  irom  the  middle  portion  of  the  tite.  One  is  four  inches  long  and 
nearly  an  inch  in  diameter  across  the  end  next  the  blade.  It  has  been 
mucb  used,  the  tang  having  worn  roimd-and -round  until  it  has  given 
way  nt  one  of  the  sides.  ^ 

'iihe  other  is  differently  shaped.  Ift^s  thicker  at  the  Wtt  than  at  the 
knif^  end,  ajuik4s  j^j^^Rihei  at  the  place  ^^hei9  the  tang  was  inserted 
(page  32^*1^g.  5).  It  has  a  rivet-hole  in  £)line  with  the  edge  of  the 
blade,  i.e.  the  under  surface,  with  a  small  circle  neatly  incised  round  it 
by  way  of  ornament.  Several  further  and  more  elaborate  attempts  at 
ornamentation  have  been  mdde  on.  one  of  the  sides^  appareiitiy  with  a  pair 
ef  compasses,  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  them  out  exactly. 


Objeota  pi  Bone  and  Fottwy  bam  Unir^S  Cnnnog. 
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On  the  under  side,  and  in  a  line  with  the  rivet-hole,  are  aeveral 
distinct  scores,  clearly  made  with  a  purpose  ;  one,  by  itself,  near  the 
rivet-hole,  and  five  others  in  a  little  group  just  halfway  between  it  and 
the  butt. 

Btoitb. 

(m).  One  ^^  tracked  atone j^^  the  tenth  of  its  kind  found  at  the  cran- 
nog,  was  recovered.  It  is  2f  inches  long  by  2^  broad,  and  has  a  consi- 
derable number  of  scorings,  not  very  deep  however,  running  diagonally 
across  both  faces.  Intermingling  with  them  are  a  good  many  round 
marks,  or  peckings,  which  have  evidently  been  made  with  some  sharp 
metal  tool. 

Since  my  first  account  of  these  peculiar  stones  was  published,  I  have 
had  several  letters  from  distinguished  antiquarians,  Dr.  Bobert  Munro 
among  the  rest,  questioning  the  accuracy  of  my  conclusion  as  to  their 
being  point  sharpeners.  The  writers  prefer  to  regard  them  as  stiike-a- 
lights,  and  some  of  them  find  confirmation  of  their  opinion  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  found  in  such  close  proximity  to  fiint-fiakea  and  scrapers. 
It  may  be  that  they  are  right ;  but  yet,  after  a  careful  reconsideration  of 
the  whole  question,  I  see  no  reason  to  alter  my  former  statements.  Many 
of  the  tracks  are  such  as  could  not  well  have  been  made  by  flint.  Some 
of  the  deeper  and  better  formed  ones  are  polished  in  a  way  which  pre- 
cludes even  the  supposition  that  they  were  strike-a-lights.  The  pits  and 
peckings  which  often  accompany  the  **  tracks  "  proper  are  far  more  likely 
to  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  a  sharp  metal  tool  than  from  a  piece  of 
flint — say,  a  scraper  with  a  blunted  semicircular  edge.  Moreover,  on 
making  trial  with  a  similar  pebble  of  quartzite  and  a  piece  of  fllint,  I  find 
that  it  is  only  by  holding  the  pebble  as  the  striker  in  the  right  hand  that 
a  good  blow  can  be  given  sufficient  to  bring  a  spark  or  series  of  sparks, 
capable  of  igniting  tinder ;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  tracks  left  on  the 
face  of  the  stone  are,  as  a  rule,  in  a  straight  up-and-down  direction,  »'.«. 
along  the  line  of  the  longer  axis,  and  not  in  a  diagonal  one;  unless,  indeed, 
the  stone  is  purposely  held  so  that  it  may  strike  the  flint  diagonally, 
which  is  an  exceedingly  awkward  thing  to  do,  and,  besides,  has  no  advan- 
tage whatever  over  the  other  and  simpler  method.  Also,  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  pebble  when  used  as  the  striker  to  ''  hop  along,"  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  the  edge  of  the  scraper  or  other  piece  of  flint ;  and  in 
this  way  to  get  marked  by  a  series  of  small  scores  close  to  each  other,  but 
running  across  the  line  of  the  stroke  itself.  I  can  compare  the  mark- 
ings I  speak  of  to  nothing  better  than  the  line  of  small  scores  already 
described  as  existing  on  the  acus  of  the  bone-pin.  But  in  none  of  the 
many  specimens  of  '*  tracked  stones"  which  I  possess  can  I  find  any 
trace  of  these  double  or  compound  scorings.  To  all  of  which  I  would 
add,  that  since  it  is  more  natural,  somehow,  and  safer  for  the  hand  to  use 
the  pebble  edgewise,  rather  than  flat,  in  striking  the  flint,  one  might 
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reasonably  expect  to  find  this  particnlar  part  of  the  stone  deeply  scored 
as  well  as  the  face,  an  expectation  which  is  not  realised  on  examination, 
as  the  edge  is  rarely  even  slightly  marked,  and  when  it  is,  it  is  more 
after  the  natare  of  the  abrading  found  on  hammer-stones  as  the  result  of 
blows  which  have  been  delivered  in  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  object  struck,  and  not  after  the  side-long,  sliding  fashion 
employed  when  using,  say,  a  steel  as  a  strike-a-light.  That  quartzite 
pebbles  have  often  been  used  to  strike  fire  from  fiint  I  have  no  manner 
of  doubt.  But,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  specimens  found  at  Moylarg 
do  not  belong  to  this  particular  class.  Farther  than  this  I  am  not 
concerned  to  go. 

Of  quartzite  pebbles,  untraeked,  we  obtained  three.  They  all  show  a 
considerable  amount  of  polish  as  if  they  had  been  used,  as  no  doubt  they 
were,  as  burnishers  or  smoothing-stones. 

(n).  A  disk  of  stone,  forming  the  larger  segment  of  a  circle,  also  turned 
up.  It  is  Si  inches  in  diameter  (page  329,  fig.  3).  Two  similar  were 
found  at  the  Loch  Spouts  lake-dwelling  in  Scotland,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  used  as  mirrors  when  wet  with  water.  One  of  these  has  been  figured 
and  described  by  Dr.  Munro  both  in  his  '<  Lake  Dwellings  of  Scotland'' 
and  in  his  ''  Lake  Dwellings  of  Burope."  It  is  of  the  same  size  and  shape 
almost  as  the  one  found  by  myself.  I  find  I  have  two  fragments  of 
similar  disks  from  former  diggings.  Fig.  2,  page  329,  represents  one 
of  them.  All  three  are  of  fine-grained  sandstone,  and  are  a  little  less 
than  half-an-inch  in  thickness. 

The  whetstones  recovered  this  season  number  eight.  One  is  of  fossil 
wood,  making  the  second  of  this  description  obtained.  Another  of  fine 
silicious  sandstone  is  in  some  seven  pieces ;  but  when  these  are  put 
together,  they  form  the  largest  one  yet  met  with,  measuring  as  it  does 
10  inches  long  by  3J  broad. 

A  portion,  over  4  inches  long,  of  a  stone  axe  of  bluish  porphyry, 
mottled  veith  white  felspar,  was  found  during  our  second  day's  digging. 
It  is  the  butt,  or  top  part,  of  the  celt. 

Of  fiint,  in  all  some  63  pieces  were  gathered.  Among  them  are  the 
one  scraper  noticed  already — a  small  specimen — and  some  ten  fiakes 
more  or  less  worked.  One  of  these  flakes  is  the  largest  as  yet  found  in 
the  course  of  our  work  ;  it  is  3 J  inches  long  by  1 J  broad.  One  fairly 
large  core  accompanied  the  flakes :  it  is  3^  inches  long,  and  has  four 
well-formed  facets.  Of  course,  many  of  the  63  pieces  are  very  small,  but 
I  thought  it  well  to  keep  them  all  carefully  and  reckon  them  up.  Two 
hammerstones,  not  much  marked,  were  all  of  this  class  represented. 
They  were  much  more  numerous  in  our  former  diggings,  but  this  time 
we  were  working,  be  it  remembered,  largely  outside  the  structure  where 
they  were  less  likely  to  occur. 

(o).  A  quartzite  pebble  with  a  cup-shaped  depression  deserves  special 
noitice  (page  329,  fig.  4).     It  is  about  the  size  of  a  man's  fist.     The  cup 
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is  2  inches  long  by  1  broad,  and  f  of  an  inch  in  depth.  It  shows  signs 
of  having  been  well  used  as  a  mortar,  being  worn  quite  smooth  on  the 
surface,  more  especially  at  the  bottom. 

Two  pieces  of  hsBmatite,  one  of  them  well  rubbed  all  over,  are 
amongst  the  finds. 

(p),  A  portion  of  an  armlet,  or  bracelet,  of  jet,  completes  the  tale  of 
the  articles  in  stone.  It  is  nearly  2  inches  in  length,  and  must  have 
belonged  to  a  ring  some  3  inches  in  diameter  from  out-to-out. 

Ljeaxhbb. 

Scraps  of  this  material  were  fairly  abundant.  The  most  noteworthy 
find  among  them  is  the  entire  upper  of  a  shoe  (page  329,  fig.  1).  When 
found  it  was  10  inches  long,  ^  high  at  the  heel,  and  a  little  higher  at 
the  instep  ;  since  then  it  has,  through  drying,  shrunk  considerably. 
The  sewing  at  the  heel,  and  along  part  of  one  of  the  sides,  still  remains. 
It  has  been  done  with  a  '^  whang ''  or  narrow  vtrip  of  leather.  The 
shoe  itself  shows  no  trace  of  having  been  stamped  with  a  pattern,  as  the 
one  does  which  was  found  at  Bowalton,  Scotland,  or  ornamented  in  any 
other  way. 

FOTTBBT. 

(^).  Of  this  over  60  fragments  were  gathered.  Two  have  each  a  hole 
right  through  them  at  one  of  the  comers  (page  325,  figs.  10  and  11).  They 
belonged  to  different  vessels.  One  is  ornamented  slightly  on  the  edge,  the 
other  not,  though  both  are  upper  portions  of  vessels  as  is  shown  by  the 
lip.  The  holes  are  large  enough  to  allow  the  penholdor  with  which  I  write 
to  pass  freely  through  them.  Both  are  near  the  lip ;  one  half-an-inch  from 
it ;  the  other  five- eighths  of  an  inch.  On  close  examination  each  shows 
slight  signs  of  wear  on  the  upper  edge,  %.$.  the  one  next  the  lip.  I  con- 
clude from  this  that  they  were  used  for  suspending  the  vessels,  not  for 
mending  a  break  or  preventing  a  crack  from  extending  farther.  One  of 
the  bits  thus  pierced  belonged  to  a  vessel  6  inches  in  height  and  about 
8  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  I  have  met  with  pottefy  similarly 
pierced  at  the  prehistoric  hut  sites  of  White  Park  Bay,  near  Ballintoy. 
Mr.  Conwell  found  two  pieces  of  pottery  similarly  perforated,  one  with  a 
single  hole,  the  other  with  two,  an  inch  and  a-half  from  each  other,  during 
his  explorations  at  Slieve-na-Calliaghe ;  and  I  have  seen  in  the  Nation^ 
Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Edinburgh  a  bunal-um  from  the  Culbin  sands 
which  has  two  such  holes  on  one  of  its  sides,  close  imder  the  lip,  and  quite 
near  each  other.  I  cannot  think,  however,  that  these  could  have  been  for 
suspension.  Some  other  use  must  be  found  for  them.  Six  pieces  are 
more  or  less  ornamented.  One  alone  shows  a  pattern  different  to  those 
figured  and  described  in  my  first  Paper,  but  it  is  so  small  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  out  the  pattern  exactly  or  to  determine  how  it  was  produced. 
Two  of  the  larger  pieces  fit  into  each  other,  and  indicate  a  vessel  at  least 
12  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  having  two  raised  bands,  plain, 
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miming  round  it,  one  close  to  the  lip,  and  indeed  helping  to  form  it ;  and 
the  other,  which  is  less  prominent,  2i  inches  lower  down.  Another  frag- 
ment belonged  to  a  vessel  2  inches  high  and  4  inches  in  diameter  across 
the  mouth,  and  3  across  the  base.  Small  shallow  yessels  of  this  sort  seem 
to  have  been  pretty  numerous. 

(r).  A  clay  crucible  was  obtained  from  the  part  of  the  trench  where 
the  bulk  of  the  whetstones  were  met  with.  Six  of  these  latter  lay 
close  to  the  spot  where  it  was  got.  It  is  abnost  perfect  (page  329, 
fig.  5),  and  is  triangular  in  shape  at  the  mouth,  so  that  it  has  three 
spouts,  by  any  one  of  which  the  molten  metal  could  be  poured  into  the 
mould.  It  measures  2^  inches  across  the  mouth,  is  If  deep,  and  shows 
evident  signs  of  having  been  long  in  use. 

Glass. 

(«).  Only  one  small  bead  turned  up.  It  is  of  white  opaque  paste,  and 
very  thin  in  the  body  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  hole.  This  is  the 
fifth  bead  secured  from  the  crannog  and  also  the  smallest. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  season's  work  was  by  no 
means  unprofitable.  The  store  of  relics  has  been  considerably  increased. 
And  not  a  little  valuable  information  has  been  added  to  that  already 
accumulated.  The  fresh  light  thrown  on  the  nature  of  the  construction 
by  the  examination  of  the  woodwork  has  shown  how  the  builders  worked 
after  a  plan  generally  recognised  in  their  day  as  that  best  suited  to  the 
exigencies  and  conditions  under  which  they  laboured,  and  so  helps 
to  bring  the  crannog  into  line  with  almost  all  the  better  constructed 
remains  of  the  kind  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  traces  of  art 
work,  few  and  poor  as  they  are,  indicate  an  advanced  state  of  civilisa- 
tion, however  much  we  may  be  inclined  to  think  otherwise  ;  whilst 
the  finds  in  stone  and  bronze  are  in  themselves  a  sufficient  answer 
to  those  who  are  so  bent  upon  maintaining  rigidly  the  classification 
of  the  Danish  archsBologists  anent  the  three  separate  Ages  of  Stone, 
Bronze,  and  Iron  in  its  application  to  this  country,  as  well  as  to  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  that  they  overlook,  almost,  if  not  altogether,  the  vast 
extent  of  the  overlapping  which  undoubtedly  existed  here  at  home ; 
and  directing  their  gaze  only  to  the  negative  side  of  the  question,  or 
sheltering  themselves  behind  imperfect  and  badly  conducted  investiga- 
tions, persist,  despite  all  the  evidence  to  the  contrary,  in  assigning  to  our 
implements  and  weapons  in  stone  or  bronze  an  exaggerated  and  mis- 
chievously misleading  antiquity.  I  venture  to  think  that  if  the  crannogs, 
to  mention  no  other  class  of  ancient  remains,  were  thoroughly  and 
intelligently  investigated,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  have  never  yet 
been,  the  results  would  be  a  revelation,  not  to  be  gainsaid  or  resisted,  as 
to  the  absurdity  of  first  adopting  a  theory,  such  as  that  to  which  I  am 
now  referring,  and  then  looking  about  for  arguments  wherewith  to 
support  it,  instead  of  taking  the  facts  as  they  are  found,  and  drawing 
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from  them  legitimate  and  guarded  concludoiu.  In  attempting,  on  a 
email  seale,  to  introduce  a  new  era  in  the  direction  of  this  more  thorough 
investigation^  I  have  found  both  pleasure  and  profit.  I  owe  much  to  the 
men  of  old  who  left  behind  them  this  orannog  of  theirs  to  be  the 
means  of  gratifying  to  some  extent  my  archeological  tastes.  I  confess  I 
often  thought  of  this  as  I  sat  watching  the  men  at  work  during  the  few 
long,  but  not  too  long,  and  sunny  days  of  the  delightsome  summer 
we  spent  there.  Nor  this  alone.  My  thoughts  would  take  a  wider 
range,  and  I  found  myself,  not  seldom,  speculating  on  the  heritage  of 
good  which,  in  more  ways  than  one,  the  crannog  builders  and  dwellers 
have  left  behind  them  for  ourselves  and  others,  until  1  felt  inclined  to  do, 
as  we  are  told  Dubtach,  the  assistant  of  St.  Patrick,  did,  when  together 
they  had  revised  the  old  Brehon  laws  of  our  country,  *'  put  a  thread  of 
poetry  round  the  work,''  and  indeed  actually  did  so.  The  thread  to  be 
8ure  is  a  very  slender  one — ^as  thus : — 

Lone  haunters  of  the  cold  and  mossy  lake, 

Cooped  up  in  crannog  ominously  damp, 

With  but  a  cheerless  hut  in  which  to  camp. 
And  destitute  of  much  that  goes  to  make 
Our  modem  liyes  so  sweet :  the  books  that  take 

Bdge  off  one's  loneliness :  the  glowing  lamp 

Which  turns  our  night  to  day  :  the  power  to  tramp 
This  fair  world  round :  the  social  joys  which  break 

Dark  Melancholy's  rule !    How  poor  and  mean 
We  count  the  life  you  lived  I    How  prompt  we  are 

To  pity  or  despise !    And  yet,  I  ween, 
We  owe  you  much  for  arts  of  peace  and  war 

Preserved  to  us  and  ours — hut,  most  of  all, 
For  country  saved  from  plundering  Viking's  thrall. 
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CHTTECHE8  WITH  BOUND  TOWERS  IN  NORTHERN  CLARE.' 
(Part  III.) 

Bt  THOMAS  JOHNSON  WE8TE0PP,  M.A.,  Fnxow. 

f~^n  the  grassy  ridge  occupied  by  the  cemeteij  of  Ennis,  and  aboat 
^■^  two  miles  to  the  north  of  tliat  town  (of  which  it  commands  a 
distant  view),  overhanging  the  awampy  meadows  and  flooded  reaches  of 
the  Fergus,  "  the  lonely  turret,  shattered  and  outworn,"  and  rude  ivied 


Dromclifl  Church  and  Round  Tover,  from  S.W. 

church  of  Dromcliff,  form  a  conspicuous  landmark.  The  church  is 
68  feet  7  inches  long,  varying  from  20  feet  wide  at  the  east  to  21  feet 
10  inches  at  the  west.    The  south  wall  is  about  10  feet  high ;  it  has  a 

•In  the  1302  Taxation  "Bajth"  i«  valuBd  1  maiks  ;  "  Kellinbj'nech,"  6; 
"  Dromleb,*'  7  ;  and  "  Disert "  1 1  maiki,  one  of  the  highest  values  in  the  diocese. 

In  1616  the  ohurches  and  chanceli  of  Dromcliff  and  Eiluaboy  were  "down" 
(raluea  10  marks  and  £B).  Dromcliff  «-■■  to  he  annexed  to  Intiish.  Jtatb,  "  chnreb 
and  chancel  repayred,"  Tai.  £10.  Disert,  "chanooU  up  chureh  down,"  Tal.  £ltf.  In 
1hBl622  " list  of  Popiih  priests,"  Bonnell  O'Gowan  officiated  at  Rath  and  Disert; 
Dotmell  O'Broodin  at  Kilnaboy  and  EiUeedy;  aod  Teige  O'ailpatriok  at  Dromcliff, 
Clare  Abbey,  and  Killone.  In  1993  Froteetant  service  waa  held  at  DTsert  and  Kilaa- 
boy,  but  both  were  out  of  repair. 
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sHghtly  pointed  door,^  a  double  arch,  of  huge  blocks,  greatly  decayed, 
and  ready  to  fall.  East  of  this  are  three  pre-Norman  window  slits.  The 
first  has  3  feet  1  inch  splay,  6  inches  light,  the  head  gone ;  the  second 
3  feet  6  inches  splay,  11  inches  light,  with  semicircular  head  and 
moulding ;  the  west  jamb  of  the  third  is  now  closed  by  tbe  east  gable. 
This  shows  that  the  church  extended  farther  to  the  east,  though  the  hill 
slopes  rapidly  on  that  side.  The  east  gable  has  a  late  Gothic  window, 
with  two  lights,  3  feet  10  inches  high,  and  5  feet  9  inches  in  the  splay. 
The  west  gable  has  also  a  small  slit,  about  10  feet  above  the  ground, 
which,  like  the  east  window,  is  concealed  by  knotted  ivy. 

The  RouKD  TowsB  stands  31  feet  6  inches  north  of  the  church.  It  is 
built  of  very  irregular  and  large-jointed  crag  blocks — 

<*  Li(^en-coTered  rocks,  stonn-beaten,  gray 
With  struggling  with  the  winter's  wildest  works, 
The  tempest  and  snow  spray.*' 

The  inner  facing  is  of  small  rubble,  on  which  the  ivy  has  got  a  ruinous 
grip.'  The  inner  diameter  is  8  feet,  and  the  wall  3  feet  6  inches,  at 
10  feet  from  the  ground ;  to  this  level  the  wall  is  broken  at  the  south* 
east  side,  but  the  facing  has  been  removed  to  within  7  feet  of  the 
ground  at  the  south.  The  interior  is  full  of  earth  and  twigs — a  rich 
chance  for  future  excavators.  To  the  north  the  tower  is  40  or  50  feet 
high  ;  the  circumference  at  the  ground  is  50  feet  5  inches. 

Unfortunately,  like  so  many  of  our  towers,  it  suffered  horribly  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  present  century.  In  1808  the  structure  was  in  fair 
preservation,  and  is  thus  described  by  Hely  Dutton  (fortunately  at 
greater  length  than  his  wont) : — 

''  About  50  feet  remain  at  present.  It  is,  as  with  all  those  towers, 
situated  to  the  north-west'  of  the  church.  There  is  a  moulding^ronnd 
the  door,  which  is  about  20  feet  from  the  ground.  The  mortar  is  quite 
worn  away  on  the  west  side,  but  good  on  the  east.  On  the  west  side, 
about  24  feet  from  the  ground,  there  is  a  window,  and  about  10  feet 
higher  is  a  larger  one.     There  is  another  window  to  the  east  side."* 

In  1839  a  large  flat-headed  window  remained,  facing  the  west,  and 
about  30  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  described  in  the  Ordnance  Survey 
letters,  and  shown  in  Dr.  Petrie's  sketches,  vol.  iv. ;  and  in  Windele's 
"  Sketches,"  vol.  i.,  p.  24  (Supplement) — all  these  being  in  the  E.I.A. 

I  here  give  plans  not  only  of  Dromcliff,  but  also  of  Bath  and  Kilna- 
boy,  which  did  not  appear  in  the  first  part  of  this  Paper.'    It  is  not 

^  So  slightly  pointed  that  Canon  Dwyer  and  Mr.  Keane  describe  it  as  round,  th& 
latter  claiming  it  as  the  gate  (rf  a  '*  Gutbite  Temple*' ! 

'  Since  date  of  this  Paper  it  has  been  scheduled  as  a  national  monument. 

'  A  favourite  error  of  button's. 

*  "  Statistical  Surrey  of  Clare,"  p.  307. 

B  The  darkest  shading  represents  pre-Norman  masonry,  the  next  (cross-hatched)  is 
pre-£eformation.  The  plain  hatched  walls  are  16th  and  17th  century,  and  the  out- 
lines show  foundations. 

2B2 
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intended  fco  dogmatize  as  to  the  age  of  every  part  of  the  wall,  but  merely 
to  show  where  in  each  building  the  masonry  or  details  of  a  particular  era 
seem  to  predominate.  The  north  walls  of  all  four  churches  show  pre- 
i^ormanmasonry  in  the  lowest  courses,  the  upper  parte  having  been  rebuilt. 


■••••••^*  ^flfwlQaMaB.   •■.«•»  ,^m^.^ 
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As  Kilnaboy  and  Dromcliff  were  much  overgrown,  I  was  not  at  first  able 
to  fix  their  angles  as  accurately  as  I  could  have  wished.  I  found  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion  that  the  internal  north  wall  of  Kilnaboy  exceeded  the 
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Plans  of  Eilqaboy  and  Bromcliff  Churches. 


soutb  side  by  15  inclies,  but  the  other  measurements  are  correct.  In 
the  plans  of  Rath  and  Dysert  every  angle  is  carefully  fixed,  but  the 
north  and  east  walls  of  Rath  chancel  were  too  hopelessly  effaced  to  juBtify 
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mj  even  Bnggesting  their  site.  The  orientation  noted  on  these  plans 
IB  from  the  Ordnance  Surrey,  and  may  proTe  of  interest  to  stndents  of 
this  obscure  subject. 

All  history  and  tradition  of  the  founder  of  DromdifP  is  lost,  perhaps 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  np  the  Fergus,^  when  most  parts  of  Thomond 
became  ^'a  land  where  all  things  were  forgotten."  Its  only  medisBval 
record  seems  to  be  its  taxation  (Ecclesia  de  Drumleb)  in  1302-6,  unless 
MacFirbis  allndes  to  it,  and  not  (as  is  more  likely)  to  its  Sligo  namesake, 
in  1396.  *^  The  campanile  or  cloicteach  of  Dromcliabh  was  destroyed  by 
lightning."  The  parishes  of  DromclilP,  Killone,  and  Kilmaley  retained 
their  old  name  (Ogormuck)  to  this  century. 

Unfortunately  this  lack  of  record  is  common  to  most  of  the  earliest 

structures  in  the  west.    In  dare,  if  we  tabulate  the  actual  history  before 

950,  it  becomes  clear  that  it  is  nearly  confined  to  the  obits  of  Scattery 

from  548,  and  Tomgrany  from  735,  with  mere  incidental  notices  of  Dysert, 

737,  and  perhaps  of  Spansil  HUl,  887.     The  lay  history  is  as  scanty, 

only  giving  dates  of  a  few  battles  and  deaths  of  chiefs  in  the  almost 

separate  western  states  of  the  Corcomroes  and  Corcovaskin ;  while  the 

authentic  tradition  of  the  Dalgais  seems  scarcely  able  to  penetrate 
before   812,  beginning  with  the  wars  of  Core,*  the  opponent  of  Tnr^ 

gcsius. 

The  ancient  states  of  Corcomroe,  Corcovaskin,  and  the  Dalgais,  be- 
came in  church  government  the  later  bishoprics  of  Kilfcnora,  Scattery,^ 
and  Eillaloe  (or  rather  Thomond,  its  centre  obcillatiiig  between  Eillaloe 
and  Inniscaltra),  while  the  later  deaneries  of  OmuUod,  Ogashiu,  Tradree, 
and  Ogormock  preserve  the  names  of  the  chief tainries. 

As  regards  the  foundation  of  the  earliest  churches,  tradition  states 
candidly  that  St.  Patrick  never  preached  in  Thomond,^  and  acoredits  his 
disciple  Brecan  witii  the  foundation  of  the  earliest  churches  in  Clare, 


^  Perhaps  in  one  of  these  raids  the  church  hells  were  tbrowD,  as  the  legend  lays, 
into  Foulnaclug,  not  far  from  the  ruins. 

'  See  Brian  Boru's  address  to  his  brother  in  '*  Wars  G.  and  G."  Possiblv  the 
legend  of  Aed  the  Dalcassian,  671,  in  the  alleged  poem  of  Brendan  of  Birr,  ani  the 
account  of  St.  Flannan  and  his  father,  King  Torlough,  650-700,  are  leliable.  The 
O'Brien  pedigree  of  the  period  is  at  least  defective. 

'  The  Clare  portion  of  Iniscatha  was  joined  to  Killaloe  on  the  death  of  its  last 
Bishop,  Aed  O'Beaghain,  in  1188,  forming  Uie  Deanery  of  Corcovaekin.  For  an 
attempt  to  revive  the  Bishoniic  of  **  Cathav,  see  Theiner's  "  Monument  a  Sector,  et 
Hibemor.,"  May,  1369,  July,  1361,  and  Julv,  1363.  The  Rev.  Sylvester  Malone,  in 
a  Paper  on  this  subject  in  our  Journal^  li74— 76,  p.  257,  boldly  asserts  that  the 
Bishopric  of  Limerick  had  no  claim  to  the  island,  that  the  doeuneiits  in  the 
"  Black  Book  of  limerick  "  tw  '*  neither  authentic  or  true,"  and  that  this  claim  was 
never  heard  of  till  (at  earliest)  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  fact  of  **  Tnis- 
ketty  *'  being  assigned  to  Limerick  in  the  1302  Taxation  relentlessly  breaks  down  a 
most  erudite  chain  of  argument. 

'See  Colgan*s  "  Lives  of  tbe  Saints"  (borne  out  by  the  absence  of  any  church 
known  to  be  dedicated  to  Patrick,  yet  the  << Colloquy  of  the  Ancients"  (SQva 
Gadelica),  ii.  p.  126,  states  that  the  saint  passed  through  Cratioe  and  tbe  hills  up  to 
Lough  na  bo  gixr,  or  I^ough  Greine. 
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those  at  Salbrecan  (possibly  Camtemple)  and  Doora,*  both  within  an 
easy  walk  of  Dromcliff.  If  this  be  so  we  may  perhaps  conjecture  that 
the  latter,  if  not  founded  by  him,  was  one  of  the  earliest  central  mission 
churches  in  Clare. 

If  we  further  allow  the  mediseval  lives  of  the  saints  to  have  pre- 
served at  least  the  record  of  the  foundation  of  the  churches,  we  may  eke 
out  the  Annals  and  form  this  table  of  early  Church  Foundations  in 
Clare : — 

500  to  550. — Kilbreaoan  and  Boora  (Brecan) ;  Scattery,  Mutton 
Island,  Inisloe,  and  ICoylongh  (Senan) ' ;  Tomgraney  (Cronan) ' ; 
Tomfinlough  (Luchtighem) ;  Kilmaoreehy  (Maccreiche) ;  Kilmanaheen 
(Ifanchin)/  Circa  600. — Killaloe,  Eilloffin,  and  Eillow  (Lngid  or 
Kolua).'  AnU  650. — Eilnamona  (Lacteen)*;  Iniscaltra  and  Moynoe 
(Caimin)^;  Slieve  Carran  and  probably  Oughtmama  (Colman  MacDnach). 
Ante  730.— Dysert  (Tola). 

The  Danish  Wars  seem  to  have  checked  the  rise  of  other  abbeys, 
nor  is  it  till  Donald  More*s  reign  (1169-94)  that  we  find  the  foundation 
ol  any  new  religious  houses. 

Out  of  some  thirty-five  sites,  with  pre-Norman  churches,  in  Clare, 
only  some  six  are  vested  as  national  monuments.  All  the  rest  are  at  the 
mercy  of  our  relentless  climate,  ivy,  and  peasantry,  or,  worse  still,  ex- 
posed to  such  persons  as  demolished  the  towers  of  Hath  and  Tomgraney, 
with  several  of  our  churches,  or  of  such  as  removed  the  cross  of  Inghin4 
from  Kilnaboy,  to  throw  it  into  an  out-house,  out  of  sight  and  memory, 
for  fifteen  years. 


I  *'Durynierekin"  in  Charter  of  Forgy  Abbey  (Clare),  1189.  "Rikin"  ia  also 
the  traditional  patron  of  the  next  parish,  Clooney.  *'  Duran*'  refers  to  the  marshes 
of  the  Fergus.    It  is,  howeyer,  <'  Dubdery  '*  in  1302*6. 

»  •'  Vita  S.  Senani "  (Colgan). 

>  The  Abbots  of  Tomgraney  were '  *  Goarbs  of  Cronan.*'  His  identity  seems  doubtful, 
but  his  name  appears  with  "  Colan  ol  Tomgranev,"  and  as  the  latter  (whose  well  is 
near  that  place)  died  in  the  plague  (561)  the  foundation  at  least  belongs  to  the  early 
sixth  century. 

*  **  Vita  8.  Maccreiche,"  quoted  in  last  edition  of  Archdall's  *'  Mooastieoii." 
Luchduffhenii  and  a  Cronan  of  Tomfinlough,  are  recorded  in  Ledbar  Brwc, 

B  '<  Kildalua  **  Annals,  <*  Eillugifioun  and  Eillugida  "  Taxation,  1302-6. 

'  Bruodtn  states  that  the  beautiful  shrine  of  Lacteen*s  arm  was  preserred  at  Kilna- 
mona  before  its  removal  to  lislacten  Abbey,  Kerry.  The  well  Tober  Lachteeu  pru* 
serves  the  founder's  name  at  the  former  chureh. 

''''The  church  in  Iniscnltra,  a  great  church,  which  had  been  built  by  Caiman  in 
Oolumoille's  honour  "  (Silva  Gadelioa,  ii.  p.  436). 
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APPENDIX. 

THE  GB0SIEB8   OF  BATH  AKD   DT8ERT. 

Setsral  relics  of  great  iDterest  have  escaped  the  almost  incessant 
wars  which  raged  in  Clare  from  the  ninth  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries ;  nothing,  it  is  true,  equal  to  the  priceless  examples  of  Celtic 
art  preserved  at  Ardagh,  Clonmacnoise,  and  Cong,  hut  ohjects  venerahle 
and  important.  We  have  the  ''Clogh  an  oir"  heU  of  Scattery  in  the 
hands  of  its  hereditary  keepers,  the  Keanes.^  The  bell  of  St.  Cuanna  of 
Kilshanny,  in  the  British  Museum,  the  prehistoric  *  ^  gold  find  "  of  Moghane, 
the  crosiers  of  Bath  and  Dysert,  and  the  beUs  of  Rath  in  the  Boyal  Irish 
Academy's  collection.  The  bell  of  Bath  Blathmaio  is  a  small,  oval 
hand*bell,  of  very  thin  bronze ;  only  one  side  remains,  and  that  has  m 
crack.  There  are  ridges  round  the  rim  and  above  the  shoulder.  The 
handle  consists  of  a  cap,  fastened  to  the  bell  by  four  rivets.  This  cap 
has  a  stay  on  the  top,  from  which  four  other  bands  loop  down,  and 
are  fastened  with  rivets,  two  of  these  being  moulded,  and  overlapping 
the  edge  of  the  cap.  The  bell  is  Si  inches  high,  ^  inches  across  the 
mouth,  the  shorter  axis  having  been  about  2i  inches;  the  cap  and  handle 
H  inches  high.  Major  M*£nery  kindly  identified  it,  and  gave  me 
much  help  in  the  notes  and  sketches  of  the  crosiers.  Of  lost  relicSi 
the  bells  of  Dromcliil  lie  at  the  bottom  of  Poulnaclug,  and  the  shrinea 
of  Iniscaltra  under  the  waters  of  Lough  Derg'  (perhaps  by  good  fortune 
to  come  to  light  like  the  shrine  of  Lough  Erne  and  the  crosier  ol 
Xillamey).  The  cup  and  sword  of  Brian  Boru  are  last  heard  of  among 
his  descendants  in  1068  and  1152,  and  his  crown  disappears  at  Bome 
about  1160.  The  ''Black  Book"  of  St.  Mochulla  was  probably  made 
away  with  in  the  disgraceful  Delahyde  lawsuit  of  1627,'  and  the  bell 
of  the  Macnamaras  is  a  mere  tradition. 

With  the  permission  of  the  B.  I.  A.,  I  am  able  to  include  in  this 
Paper  careful  sketches  and  description  of  the  crosiers  of  Blathmac  of 
Bath  and  ''Manaula"  of  Dysert,  premising  that  O'Donovan  considers 
the  latter  name  a  mere  corruption  of  ''  Ban  Thola,"  i.e,  fair  Tola. 

The  Crosier  of  Blathmac  is  the  plainer,  probably  the  older,  and 
certainly  the  more  remarkable  of  the  two.  It  is  made  of  yellow  bronse, 
the  network  of  the  head  being  formed  of  small  slips  of  silver  held  in  their 
sockets  by  bronze  pins,  some  of  which  are  suficiently  perfect  to  show 
their  pattern,  being  marked  with  a  X  or  a  Y  between  dots.  The  head 
is  C-shaped,  H-J- inches  long,  and  1  inch  broad,  the  back  curving  for  Hi 
inches,  with  a  ''drop"  turning  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  3^  inches  long. 
The  lozenge-spaces  between  the  silver  slips  are  filled  with  black  enameL 

1  Froe.  M.LA,,  1864,  pp.  41,  216.     Dwyer's  **  Diocese  of  Killaloe,"  p.  538. 
3  '*  Wan  of  G.  and  O/'— <'  They  drowned  its  relics  and  shrines." 
'  Depositions  quoted  at  length  in  '*  A  Memorial  of  the  Dalcassian  Bace." — MSS., 
R.I. A.  24  D.  17.  p.  46. 
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The  head  ia  in  two  porta,  anfficiently  open  to  show  the  enclosed  toocI, 
almoat  in  duet,  and  wrapped  in  aome  kind  oE  coarae  cloth,  the  mane-like 
ridge  up  the  back  has  been'  lost,  also  the  socket  [probably  set  with  a 
cryatal)  on  the  onter  face  of  the  "  drop,"  This  head  ia  fixed  in  a  boaa  of 
the  some  yellow  metal,  but  greatiy  defaeed  and  wora  away ;  it  is  &i 


The  Croder  of  Blatlnnso.  j 

inches  long,  and  6}  incbea  round  the  middle,  and  baa  a  pattern  of  round 
boeaea  (one  decorated  with  a  T),  and  lozenges;  the  latter  were  surrounded 
with  strips  of  silver,  of  which  olily  one  is  visible,  though  others  pomibly 
exist  under  the  rust.  The  ceutral  apaoea  of  these  loz^igeB  are  cut  into  open 
fretwork,  and  show  marks  of  rivets,  as  if  some  omammt  had  been 
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removed.    The  lower  end  of  the  boss  ended  in  four  heads  of  ronnd-eared, 
large-eyed  creatnTes,  vith  elaborate  open  work  interlacinga  from  month 


Ths  Crotier  of  Dfaeit. 

to  month,  snggeBtiTS  of  th«  large  lill  at  Batii ;  much  of  this  fretwot^, 
Tith  obe  of  the  heads,  hu  now  disappeared. 

Tit  Crtnw  of  Dyttrt,  obtained  for  the  Academy  from  its  hereditary 
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keeper,  is  of  a  later  type,  and  much  more  beautiful ;  it  is  of  rich  dark 
bronze,  the  head  boldly  curyed,  6i  inches  along  the  curve,  and  3  inches 
aloDg  the  ''  drop'' ;  it  is  reticulated  with  bands  raised  on  the  metal  itself. 
Each  of  these  lozenges  shows  2  to  4  small  rivets,  which  in  three 
places  retain  fragments  of  gold,  sufficient  to  show  that  they  were  filled 
with  beautiful  little  plaques,  with  raised  patterns,  but  the  spoiler  has 
taken  every  one.  Along  the  edge  were  sockets  for  small  beads,  one 
of  dark-blue  glass  remaining. 

The  *^  mane  "  ridge  is  of  gilt  bronze,  ending  in  the  head  of  an  animal 
I-  inch  long,  its  mane  interlacing  like  the  left  capital  of  Dysert  door, 
the  loops  of  the  ridge  forming  its  body  and  legs ;  this  ridge  is  about  6|- 
inches  long,  and  i  inch  high.  The  outer  face  of  the  drop  has  a  neat  gilt 
frame  for  a  large  crystal ;  it  is  cut  into  a  tasselled  fringe,  and  overhung 
by  a  bronze  head  nearly  worn  smooth*  The  boss  holding  the  head  is  of 
dark  bronze,  with  raised  bands,  the  deeper  hollows  gilt,  the  centre  of  the 
bands  relieved  by  thin  wires  of  silver.  The  pattern  originated  round 
small  knobs,  breaking  up  the  surface  into  ''flaunches,"  and  shield- 
shaped  spaces,  in  which  the  rivets  tell  a  further  tale  of  former  gold 
ornaments.  The  boss  ends  below  in  bold  curving  pieces,  held  by  an  inter- 
laced B  knot;  this  boss  is  3^  inches  long,  and  5f  inches  girth.  The  plain 
inner  casing  for  a  staff  4  inches  in  circumference  still  protrudes  for 
4^  inches. 

Another  boss  of  lighter-coloured  metal,  and  different  design,  is  stated 
to  have  oome  from  Dysert.  It  is  3^  inches  long,  If  inch  least  diameter, 
contracting  boldly  in  the  centre,  the  pattern  formed  of  two  lozenges  with 
gem  sockets  at  each  point,  the  interspaces  shield-shaped,  in  two  of  which 
remain  cloisonne  enamelled  ornaments,  one  an  arrangement  of  8  dark- 
green  triangles  with  white  centres  and  edges ;  the  delicacy  o£  the  little 
recesses  for  these  patterns  is  worthy  of  note.  The  other  ornament  is 
also  of  dark-green,  with  a  kind  of  cross  crosslet  in  white  enamel.  The 
ends  of  this  boss  are  boldly  ousped.  It  is  shown  to  the  right  in  the 
illustration  on  p.  389. 

Despite  the  verdict  of  a  recent  writer,  apparently  based  on  certain 
most  unsatisfactory  views  of  the  county  Glare,  and  the  wider  statement^ 
often  made  by  outsiders  (and  sometimes  joined  in  by  Irishmen,  little 
acquainted  with  our  country's  art)  as  to  the  small  value  of  our  pre- 
Normon  antiquities,  we  may  venture  to  lay  these  examples  of  stone  and 
metal  work  before  our  readers,  as  of  at  least  as  much  importance  in 
Uie  little-known  records  of  a  unique  culture,  as  many  an  ornate  and 
Well-known  building  of  later  date  is  in  the  better  lighted  paths  of  more 
recent  mediaeval  history. 
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IRISH  FLINT  SAWS. 

Bt  W.  J.  KNOWLES,  M.R.I.A.,  Fbllow,  Hok.  Local  Sbcbstast, 

South  Ahtkix. 

npHE  subject  of  flint  saws  has  recently  been  brought  pretty  fully  before 
the  public  by  Dr.  Munro :  first  in  a  Paper  in  the  Archceohgicdl 
Journal f  vol.  xliz.,  p.  164,  entitled  ^'Prehistoric  Saws  V0rsu9  Sickles"; 
and  again  in  a  Paper  read  before  the  British  Association  at  Nottingham*  in 
S(^ptember  last,  which  appears  in  the  number  of  the  Hlwtrated  Archaolo^ 
gist  ioT  December,  1893,  under  the  title  of  ''Notes  on  Flint  Saws  and 
Sickles."  When  preparing  his  Paper,  Dr.  Munro  applied  to  me  for  some 
information  on  Iiish  flint  saws ;  and  it  has  since  occurred  to  me,  as  the 
knowledge  on  this  question  is  of  rather  a  scanty  nature,  that  the  present 
is  an  opportune  time  for  supplying,  through  the  columns  of  our  Joumalf 
what  information  I  am  able  to  give  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Munro  has  given  a 
very  full  reBumi  of  the  places  in.  which  flint  Haws  have  been  found  in  his 
Paper  in  the  Illustrated  Archmologist.  They  have  been  found  in  the  rock 
shelters  of  the  Dordogne,  being,  in  that  case,  of  PulsBoHthic  Age  ;  in  the 
kitchen  middens  of  Denmark,  and  lake- dwellings  of  Switzerland ;  in  Egypt^ 
Syria,  France,  Italy,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  several  other 
countries.  Dr.  Schliemann  found  many  serrated  flakes,  called  by  him 
flint  saws,  at  Hissarlik.  Canon  Oreenwell  found  79  specimens  in  a 
barrow  at  Kudstone  ;  and  there  have  been  found  in  the  sandhills  of 
Glenluce,  Culbin,  &c.,  in  Scotland,  as  many  as  160.  Some  of  these  are 
figured  in  the  new  Catalogue  of  the  Scottish  National  Museum.  Sir 
John  Evans,  in  ''Ancient  Stone  Implements  and  Ornaments  of  Gi^eat 
Britain,"  figures  three  specimens  from  the  Yorkshire  wolds,  but  says, 
with  regard  to  Ireland,  that  flint  saws  have  not  been  observed.  This  is 
not  to  be  thought  surprising,  when  it  is  considered  that  in  the  early  days 
of  collecting  implements  of  stone,  serrated  flakes,  and,  indeed,  flakes  of 
any  kind,  were  thought  to  be  of  no  value,  and  were,  consequently,  not 
collected  by  the  rag*gatherer.  The  English  buyer  got  plenty  of  the  better 
olass  of  implements,  such  as  aiTow-heads,  but  few,  if  any  of  the  poorer, 
though  still  useful  tools  of  the  Stone  Age ;  and  thus  but  an  impeiiect 
glimpse  of  the  culture  of  that  age  in  this  country  was  obtained.  The 
Boyal  Irish  Academy  was  also  evidently  most  largely  supplied  with  re- 
presentatives of  the  better  made  impl^nents,  such  as  arrow-heads  and 
stone  axes,  as  neither  flint  saws  nor  hollow  scrapers  figure  in  their  Cata- 
logue. When  I  first  began  to  explore  the  prehistoric  remains  preserved 
among  the  sandhills  of  the*  North  of  Ireland,  now  over  twenty  years 
ago,  I  found  in  many  places  whole  workshops  of  the  Stone  Age  laid 
bare.    There  were  cores  from  which  flakes  were  struck  off,  the  flakes 
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themselves,  scrapers,  bollow-sorapers,  hammer-stones,  tool-stones,  potteiy, 
cut  and  split  bones,  and  various  other  objects  all  scattered  about  in 
profusion.  It  was  evident  to  me  that  the  bones  which  were  cut  had 
been  sawn  by  flint,  and  I  pointed  out  the  use  of  flint  saws,  and  demon- 
strated that  the  cutting  on  the  bones  in  question  had  been  made  by  such 
implements,  in  various  Papers  read  before  the  British  Association, 
particularly  at  Belfast  in  1874,  and  at  Glasgow  in  1876  ;  also  in  Papers 
contributed  to  the  Anthropological  Institute  and  Koyal  Irish  Academy. 
One  has  only  to  examine  the  edges  of  good  flakes  found  in  the  sandhillB 
to  see  how  general  it  is  to  find  them  with  minute  teeth.  But  \>  hether 
the  serration  has  arisen  from  use,  or  the  flake  was  intentionally  serrated, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  as  I  find,  on  experimenting  with  flint  flakes  in 
sawing  bone,  that  serration  of  an  irregular  kind  arises  in  the  process  of 
sawing,  and  that  the  longer  a  flake  is  used  in  such  work  the  better  its 
cutting  power  becomes.  Many  flakes  have,  however,  been  specially 
prepared  for  saws,  having  had  a  series  of  regular  teeth  formed  on  tbe 
cutting  edge  of  one  or  both  sides,  examples  of  which  are  shown  on  p.  343, 
figs.  2,  6,  6,  8, 10,  and  11.  In  respect  of  such  carefully  serrated  flakes  or 
saws,  we  are  not,  therefore,  singular,  but  are  in  perfect  agreement  with 
England,  Scotland,  France,  Denmark,  and  other  countries  in  Europe. 

There  is  an  implement,  already  referred  to,  which  is  usually  made  out  of 
short  flakes  of  flint,  by  the  excavation  of  a  semicircular  hollow  of  from  about 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  whioh  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
calling  hollow-scrapers,  believing  them  to  have  been  used  in  the  scraping 
of  bone  and  arrow-shafts ;  but  as  the  majority  of  these  objects  are  very 
carefully  and  regularly  serrated  along  the  concave  dressed  edge,  it  has 
been  suggested  to  me  that  they  were  probably  saws.  Considering  that  many 
of  them  have,  like  some  flint  saws  and  sickles,  a  bnght  glistening  line 
alongside  the  t^eth,  and  that  sometimes  the  spaces  between  the  teeth 
present  a  glistening  surface,  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
friction  of  sawing,  I  believe  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them  may  have 
been  employed  as  saws  as  well  as  scrapers.  Poor  examples  of  this  kind 
of  implement  have  been  found  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  speci- 
mens of  very  regular  make,  and  with  carefully  serrated  edges,  would 
seem  to  be  peculiar  to  Ireland.  Dr.  Munro,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Nottingham,  exhibited  two  specimens  which  I 
sent  him,  and  figured  them  in  the  IllmiraUd  Archaologui}  He  believes 
them  to  be  saws,  and  he  informs  me  that  Dr.  Hildebraod,  who  waa 

^  I  learn  from  Dr.  Munro  that  a  correspondent  baa  written  to  tke  Editor  of  the 
lUuatrated  Archeeologitt  to  say  that  he  believes  these  two  objects  to  be  forgeries.    The 


forgeries  in  Ireland  I  admit,  and  I  have  always  done  my 
Journal  and  elsewhere  to  caution  the  public  against  them.  The  forgerifs  are  generally 
arrow-heads,  oval  tool-stonee,  and  peif orated  hammers,  which  are  exposed  for  sale  to 
tourists,  principally  at  the  Qiant*s  Causeway. 
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present  at  the  meeting,  held  a  similar  opinion  regarding  their  character. 
The  worked  part  of  these  ohjects,  unlike  the  ordinary  serrated  flake, 
is  bevelled ;  and  the  cutting  serrated  part,  instead  of  being  in  the  centre, 
between  the  two  principal  faces  of  the  flake,  is  in  the  same  plane  with 
one  of  the  faces :  oonsequentlj,  in  using  them  as  saws,  the  cutting  power 
is  nearly  all  on  one  side  ;  but  on  experimenting  with  one  of  these  imple- 
ments as  a  saw,  I  found  that  by  reyersing,  every  now  and  then,  I  could 
manage  to  make  a  very  good  impression  on  wood  or  bone,  as  the  side  of 
the  cut  which  stood  highest  when  I  used  the  saw  in  one  direction  was 
soon  cut  down  when  I  reversed  the  instrument.  Those  objects  with  a 
regularly  curved  hollow  are  abundant,  numbering,  in  my  own  collec- 
tion, between  200  and  300 ;  but  the  same  sort  of  bevel  is  found  on  the 
edges  of  implements  which  are  straight,  or  only  slightly  curved  (see 
figs.  4,  7,  9,  and  12).  The  toothed  part  in  these  straight-edged,  or  only 
slightly  curved  implements,  is  like  that  on  those  with  semicircular  edge, 
in  the  same  plane  with  one  of  the  faces  of  the  flake.  The  objects  shown 
in  flgs.  4  and  7,  page  343,  were  found  by  me,  with  other  prehistoric 
remains,  at  Dundrum,  county  Down,  and  I  have  figured  one  of  them, 
and  described  it  as  a  saw,  in  a  Paper  read  before  the  Eoyal  Lrish  Academy 
in  June,  1881.^  The  toothed  sides  of  figs.  4,  7,  and  9  are  shown  upper- 
most, but  the  bevelled  sides  of  the  hollow  scraper  or  saw,  as  it  may 
possibly  be  (fig.  1,  page  343),  and  of  the  almost  straight-edged  saw 
(fig.  12),  are  shown  uppermost.'  This  last  implement  has  had  the 
point  broken  off,  but  I  indicate  by  dotted  lines  its  probable  size.  I 
believe  that  those  instruments  with  straight,  or  only  slightly  curved 
edges,  were  certainly  saws. 

As  I  have  stated  above,  I  find,  in  experimenting  with  flint  flakes  as 
saws,  that  they  become  serrated,  though  irregularly,  by  use ;  also  that 
serrated  flints  have  their  teeth  broken  very  quickly  if  employed  in  sawing 
dry  bones.  If  water  is  used  to  moisten  the  cut,  the  teeth  stand  much 
better;  and  they  are  not  much  injured  when  wood  is  the  material 
operated  on.  I  show  the  edge  of  a  flake  which  was  sharp  and  knife- 
like before  I  used  it,  but  presents  a  serrated  appearance  after  sawing 
through  a  small  cylindrical  bone  (see  fig.  19).  I  afterwards  used  it 
in  sawing  a  piece  of  round  branch,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
found  that  the  toothed  edge  was  not  further  modified,  though  I  am 
certain  it  would  be  so  if  I  used  the  flake  in  cutting  another  bone.  We 
can  quite  easily  conceive  how  useful  serrated  flakes  would  be  in  assisting 
to  cut  wood  for  fuel,  cutting  up  meat,  sawing  bones,  or  even  stone.  I 
show  in  fig.  17,   page  345,  a  piece  of   ochre,   partly  sawed  through, 

^  Froceedinpi,  It, LA.,  2nd  ser.,  vol.  ii.  ("Polit.  lit.  and  Antiq."),  p.  106. 

'  J.  Sinclair  Holden,  m.d.,  f.o.s.,  m.a.i.,  describes  the  hollowr  scraper  as  a  saw  in  the 
/ofima/of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  vol.  iv.,  p.  19  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Gray,  m.h.x.a., 
Vice-President,  in  speaking  to  the  present  Paper  after  being  read,  stated  that  he  always 
held  that  the  implement  in  question  was  a  saw. 
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If  portions  of  serrated  flakes,  such  as  would  be  suitable  for  the  teeth 
of  either  compound  saws  or  sickles,  have  been  found  in  Ireland,  I  fear 
they  have  not  been  collected ;  but  if  they  are  in  existence  anywhere,  I 
hope  they  will  now  receive  attention.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  about 
the  means  by  which  such  teeth  could  have  been  firmly  cemented  in  a 
socket,  as  chalk,  which  we  have  so  abundantly  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
unites  readilv  with  several  substances  to  form  excellent  cement.  The 
prehistoric  inhabitants  of  the  sandhills  ground  and  scraped  the  chalk  for 
some  purpose,  possibly  both  for  paint  and  cement.  Mixed  with  oil  or  fat 
it  would  form  something  like  glazier's  putty,  and  curds  and  lime  is  a 
universal  cement  for  broken  crockery  among  country  folk,  so,  like  many 
other  customs,  knowledge  of  this  kind  may  reach  back  to  prehistoric 
times. 


I 
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THE  0BIGIN8  OF  PKEHISTOEIC  ORNAMENT  IN  IRELAND. 
By  GEOBGB  COFFEY,  A.I.B.,  M.B.I.A.,  F»llow. 

I. 

f\T  late  years  the  tendency  of  archseological  research  has  been  to  seek 
in  Egypt  and  the  Assyro-Babylonian  area  the  beginnings  of  the 
early  civilizations,  not  only  of  Greece,  but  of  the  Bronze  Age  generally 
in  Europe.  Indications  of  a  reaction  against  a  too  exclusive  attribution 
of  Eastern  origin  are  shown  by  M.  Salomon  Reinach's  recent  papers  in 
L^ Anthropologies  *'  Le  Mirage  Oriental."  * 

But  the  writer  presses  his  views  to  extremes  as  great  as  those  he  com- 
bats. Archeeology  is  essentially  a  science  of  patience,  and  its  problems 
.  will  not  yield  to  controversial  methods.  In  the  meantime  M.  Reinach's 
essays  may  stand  as  a  useful  protest  against  a  too  great  haste  in  accepting 
suggestions  of  Eastern  origins  on  insuficient  evidence.  His  main  thesis 
is  that  the  culture  represented  by  the  ^gean  civilization  is  not  due  to 
Egypt  or  Chaldeea,  though  it  may  show  contact  with  both,  but  that  it  is 
essentially  Western  and  European.  The  questions  raised  by  M.  Reinach 
cover  a  very  large  £eld  of  archsBology ;  but  as  he  has  not  touched  upon 
the  special  line  of  evidence  discussed  in  this  Paper,  and  *'  contact "  is 
admitted,  I  need  not  delay  here  further. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  of  recent  contributions  to  the  general 
question,  and,  indirectly,  to  our  inquiry,  is  Mr.  Goody  ear's  **  Grammar  of 
^  the  Lotus,"'  to  which  workl;he  present  Paper  is  largely  indebted. 

The  influence  of  Egypt  on  Greek  Art  has  long  been  recognised. 
But  the  close  dependence  of  the  decorative  motives  pf  Greece  on  those 
of  Egypt  had  hardly  been  suspected.  The  proto-Doric  columns  of 
the  rock-cut  tombs  at  Beni-Hasan  (XII.  Dynasty)  have  been  fre- 
quently figured.  The  Ionic  form,  though  conceded  to  be  older  than  the 
Doric  has,  on  the  contrary,  hitherto  been  traced  to  Assyria,  with  an 
ill-deflned  cross-reference  to  the  floral  capitals  of  Egypt.  Mr.  Good- 
year bas  now  established  its  direct  descent  from  the  Egyptian  lotus- 
capitals  along  lines  which  had  been  foreshadowed  by  writers  such  as 
Reber,'  and  with  an  abundance  of  illustration  has  traced  step -by-step  the 
modifications  of  the  form.  Further,  he  has  shown  that  even  the  rosette, 
an  ornament  hitherto  regarded  as  distinctively  Assyrian,  can  be  dated 

^  V Anthropoloffie,  vol.  iv.,  1893.  The  references  form  an  admirable  bibliography 
of  the  subject. 

'  **  The  Grammar  of  the  Lotus,"  by  W.  H.  Goodyear.     1891. 

^  •*  History  of  Ancient  Art " — Dr.  Franz  von  Keber.  Translated  by  J.  Tacher 
Clarke,  p.  70. 
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in  Egypt,  not  merely  as  isolated  examples,  but  in  decorative  use,  many 
centuries  before  tbe  earliest  known  example  in  Assyria.  In  short,  Mr. 
Goodyear's  book  establishes  the  fact  that  Egypt  played  a  part  in  the  art 
of  the  ancient  world  similar  to  that  of  Italy  of  the  Benaissaace  in  the 
modem. 

With  the  obscure  questions  of  origin  which  lie  at  the  back  of  Egyp- 
tian civilization,  and  the  contest  for  priority  in  the  Mesopotamian  region, 
I  am  not  concerned.  Nor  is  the  preceding  statement  to  be  taken  as  im- 
plying a  concurrent  extension  of  social  or  political  influence,  or  even 
conscious  copying  of  Egyptian  originals,  but  merely  the  extension  by 
contact,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  decorative  motives  of  Egyptian  art. 
Intercourse  implies  exchange,  and  in  particular  instances  the  spread  of 
patterns  may  have  taken  place  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
more  important  culture  and  race  movements.  Mr.  Goodyear  has  properly 
guarded  himself  on  this  point.  He  remarks : — '*  It  does  not  weaken  our 
estimate  of  the  influence  of  Italian  Renaissance  civilization  upon  modem 
Europe,  to  know  that  there  was  not  one  principality  in  Italy  after  1530, 
outside  of  Venice,  which  was  not  ruled  or  controlled  by  a  foreign 
dynasty.'*  * 

Some  of  the  details  in  Mr.  Goodyear's  argument  have  been  questioned  : 
for  instance,  as  regards  the  Assyrian  palmetto  ornament,  and  the  ivy  leaf 
pattern  of  the  Greeks.  But  points  in  controversy  such  as  these  do  not 
affect  the  main  argument  of  the  book,  and  may  be  left  for  settlement  to 
a  fuller  discussion  of  the  entire  body  of  evidence  bearing  upon  them,  and, 
I  am  tempted  to  add,  a  more  sympathetic  examination  of  so  important  a 
work  than  up  to  this  it  has  received.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  the 
essential  point  in  the  argument  is  not  whether  the  Assyrians  and  Greeks 
knew  certain  patterns  as  conventional  representationB  of  palm  and  ivy,  or 
not,  but  that  the  decorative  types  of  these  patterns  were  flxed  in  Egypt 
many  centuries  before  they  appear  in  other  civilizations,  and,  consequently, 
that  whether  the  floral  form  be  consciously  translated  or  merely  imitated, 
the  pattern  is  Egyptian  in  origin.  Bearing  in  mind  the  Renaissance 
analogy  already  mentioned,  the  importance  of  a  clear  understanding  of 
this  point  will  be  apparent.  It  is  conceded  that  any  given  people  might, 
independently,  develop  any  given  pattern.  But  it  is  asserted  as  a  fact 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  this  has  not  been  the  case  in  ancient  Europe. 
On  the  contrary,  widely*spread  patterns,  it  is  contended,  can  be  shown 
to  have  had  centres  of  origin,  and  to  have  been  extended  by  copies, 
and  copies  of  copies,  modified  by  local  tendencies.  Where  two  fonns 
of  ornament,  which  can  be  related  artistically,  are  found  in  use  among 
different  peoples,  and  the  ornament  can  be  dated  earlier  with  one  people 
than  the  other ;  and,  further,  where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  peoples 
were  in  contact  commercially  or  otherwise,  it  is  assumed  that  the  younger 

1  Page  100. 
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people,  as  regaids  the  particular  form  of  ornament,  have  borrowed  from 
the  elder.  For  from  the  fact  of  the  ornament  being  earlier  with  the  elder 
people,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  would  have  reached  the  younger 
by  intercourse  before  they  could  have  deyeloped  it  independently. 

Mr.  Goodyear' s  argument  is  based  on  the  discovery  of  a  principle  or 
law  of  Egyptian  ornament,  in  accordance  with  which  the  various  decora^ 
tive  patterns  are  shown  to  be  conventionalized  forms  of  the  lotus.  The 
adverse  reception  which  his  work  received  at  the  hands  of  reviewers  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  writers  probably  had  not  made  a 
special  study  of  design,  and  were  reluctant  to  throw  over  the  pre- 
conceived idea  that  geometric  ornament  is  the  most  primitive  form  of  art 
and  earlier  than  naturalistic  representation.  The  specific  objection  which 
may  be  urged,  on  historical  grounds,  against  Mr.  Goodyear' s  theory  of 
Egyptian  ornament,  I  shall  take  up  presently.  It  is  desirable  that  a 
brief  attempt  should  be  made  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  general 
bearing  of  the  question  of  conventionalization  in  ornament,  before  we 
discuss  that  objection. 

But  Mr.  Goodyear  no  longer  stands  alone.  While  he  was  working 
out  the  problem  for  Egyptian  Eirt,  Professor  A.  0.  Haddon  had  indepen- 
dently reached  similar  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  savage  art  of  British 
New  Guinea,'  and  Mr.  H.  Balfour  had  arrived  at  like  results  in  the  Pitt 
Kivers  Museum,  Oxford,  working  on  the  method  of  '^  series"  originated 
by  General  Pitt  Rivers.'  Further,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Percy  E.  New- 
berry had,  in  1885,  worked  out  the  derivation  of  the  Ionic  form,  includ- 
ing surface  patterns,  from  the  curling  sepals  of  the  lotus ;  but,  though 
he  had  prepared  his  matter  for  press,  he  was  unfortunately  anticipated 
by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Goodyear's  Papers  on  the  same  subject  in 
the  Am&rican  Journal  of  Archaohgyj  in  1888.' 

And,  as  though  the  subject  was  in  the  air,  yet  another,  and  another, 
independent  worker  was  in  the  field.  As  far  back  as  1881,  Dr.  Hjalmar 
Stolpe,  of  Stockholm,  was  developing  similar  views  on  the  ornamental  ait 
of  savage  peoples;  and  in  1891,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Bead  published  an 
exposition  of  ornamental  transformation  in  examples  from  tlie  South-east 
Pacific* 

In  America  the  principle  of  conventionalization  of  realistic  prototypes 
has  been  applied  by  Mr.  William  H.  Holmes  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
art  of  the  province  of  Chiriqui,  Columbia.  At  the  conclusion  of  an 
important  Paper,  published  in  1888,  he  makes  the  following  generaliza- 

^  Paper  read  before  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  1898.  *<  Cunningham  Memoirs.*' 
(Ia  the  Press.) 

*  **The  Evolution  of  Decorative  Art,"  by  Henry  Balfour,  m.a.,  p.z.s.,  1893.  A 
general  sketch  of  the  subject. 

^  *'  Grammar  of  the  Lotus,"  p.  76. 

*  Journal,  Anthropological  Institute,  1891 ;  and  see  Dr.  Hjalmar  Stolpe's  Essay, 
'^Evolution  in  the  Ornamental  Art  of  Savage  Peoples,"  translated  by  Mrs.  H.  C. 
^larch — TramactiorUf  Eochdale  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  1891. 
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tion  : — ^*  The  agencies  of  modification  inherent  in  the  art  in  its  practice 
are  such,  that  any  particular  animal  form  extensively  employed  in 
decoration  is  capable  of  changing  into  or  giving  rise  to  any  or  all  of  the 
highly  conventional  decorative  devices  upon  which  our  leading  ornaments, 
such  as  the  meander,  the  scroll,  the  fret,  the  chevron,  and  the  guilloche, 
are  based."  * 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  many  investigators,  working  apart  and  on 
different  materials,  should  thus,  about  the  same  time,  have  reached  such 
closely  related  conclusions.* 

It  may  be  stated  parenthetically  that  the  influence  of  the  textile  arts 
in  imposing  geometric  conditions  on  ornament  has  probably  reacted  more 
or  less  strongly,  according  to  the  relative  stages  of  development  of  the 
arts,  on  the  decorative  motives  of  pottery  and  other  arts,  and  in  some 
instances  may  have  determined  the  line  of  descent  of  the  patterns.^ 
But  the  numerous  series  of  patterns  conventionalized  to  geometric  forms 
in  examples  of  free  curving  and  painted  decoration,  in  which  the  descent 
appears  to  be  through  the  principles  of  copies  of  copies,  or  of  suggestion 
prompted  at  each  stage  in  the  evolutionary  series,  precludes  generalization. 
Mr.  Holmes  found  that  the  explanation  he  had  given  of  ancient  Pueblo 
art,  in  which  he  traced  the  decoration  to  a  **  mechanical  origin,  mainly 
in  the  art  of  basketry,  and  thus  accounted  for  its  highly  geometric 
character,"  could  not  be  applied  to  the  geometric  forms  of  Ghiriquian 
art.  He  adds : — "In  beginning  the  study  of  Ghiriquian  decorative  art, 
I  found  it  impossible  to  approach  the  subject  advantageously  from  the 
geometric  side,  as  was  done  in  the  Pueblo  study,  since  life  elements  so 
thoroughly  permeate  every  part  of  it."  *  In  each  case  the  evidence  must 
be  considered  with  reference  to  the  local  conditions,  and  relative  priority 
and  development  of  the  arts. 

The  theory  that  ornamentation  has  been  derived  from  naturalistic 
representation  through  a  process  of  conventionalization,  that  naturalistic 
art  precedes  geometric  decoration,  was  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
"The  Grammar  of  the  Lotus"  known  only  to  a  few  students  of  the 


^  Smithsonian  Institute,  Bureau  of  Ethnology  (Annual  Report,  1884-1886,  published 
in  1888).  In  earlier  Papers  by  Mr.  Holmes,  **  Pottery  of  the  Ancient  rueblos," 
and  the  <' Origin  of  Form  and  Ornament  in  Ceramic  Art"  (Annual  Report,  1882- 
1883,  published  in  1886),  the  older  method  of  the  study  of  ornament,  what  may  be 
called  the  JSsthetic  method,  has  a  larger  plaoe,  but  the  principle  of  conventionaliKation 
is  recognised  and  applied  in  many  instances. 

*  An  important  Paper  by  Dr.  H .  CoUey  March,  *  *  The  Meaning  of  Ornament"  ( Tratia. 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiq.  Soc,  1889),  should  not  be  overlooked.  I  regret  tltat 
I  have  not  a  copy  by  me.  Ot£er  names  have,  no  doubt,  been  omitted  which  should 
be  mentioned,  but  a  separate  Paper  would  be  required  to  adequately  deal  with  the 
history  of  the  subject. 

>  See  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes's  Paper,  ''Textile  Art  in  relatidn  to  Fona  and  Orna- 
ment "  (Annual  Report,  1884-1886),  and  Papers  previously  referred  to ;  also  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Cushing's  ''Study  of  Pueblo  Pottery  as  lUiutratLve  of  Zufii  Culture- 
Growth"  (Annual  Report,  1882-1888). 

*  Page  172. 
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-enbject.  Tlie  ailment  of  tlie  work  was  not  therefore  fully  appreciated.' 
Opportunities  of  frequent  discussion  of  tho  subject  with  Prof.  Haddon, 
who  was  at  the  time  working  out  the  problem  for  savage  art,  had  made 
me  familiar  with  the  theory  before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Goodyear's 
book.     The  latter  established  its  wide,  if  not  general,  application. 

The  principle,  as  in  the  case  of  most  principles  of  extended  application, 
is  not  so  new  as  it  looks.  As  far  hack  as  1849,  Sir  John  Evans,  of  whose 
work  on  this  subject  Ur.  Qoodyear  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware, 
had  applied  the  same  process  of  reason- 
ing to  explun  the  types  of  the  Oauliah 
and  British  coinages.' 

The  types  of  those  coins  are  chiefly 
derived  from  the  slater  of  Philip  II., 
modified  to  some  extent  by  other 
Glreck  types,  through  a  Beries  of  copies 


Fig.  1. — TjfM  of  Btitiih  Cuins. 

modified  by  a  tendency  towards  conventionalization  and  symmetry. 
Types  which  appear  to  be  wholly  decorative  are  shown  to  be  descended 
from  the  laurelled  head  of  Apollo  on  the  obverse,  and  the  big*  on  the 
reverse  of  the  Philippi.  The  accompanying  cuts  illustrate  stages  in  the 
derivation  of  the  types,  between  which  the  reader  will  fill  up  in  his  mind 
the  series  of  intermediate  forme,  by  which  Sir  J.  Evans  has  traced,  almost 
step  by  step,  the  descent  of  the  final  types.  On  the  obverse  we  see  the 
wreath  of  the  original  type  persisting  as  the  most  prominent  feature  of 
the  copies ;  the  ear  survives  in  the  crescents,  and  finally  all  tradition  of 
the  original  type  is  lost,  and  a  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  wreath 
feature  adopted,  with  crescents  or  ears,  back  to  hock  at  the  centre.  On 
the  reverse  the  recollection  of  the  second  horse  is  at  first  presarved  in 

'  The  Ute  Hin  Amelia  Edwsidi  adopted  Mr.  Goodysftr'a  view,  in  "  Pharaolu, 
Pellahi,  and  Bzploren,"  1B91.  Some  of  the  eiomplei  from  BoueUini  ue  erraneouBly 
attriboted  to  the  XII.  iuaUtA  ot  the  XTIII.-XIX.  Dj^utiee. 

*  Jfwnimutis  Clironitli,  vol.  tm. 
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the  duplication  of  the  horses'  legs,  then  the  horse  is  further  simplified, 
the  legs  disconnected  from  the  hody,  and  the  prominence  of  the  joints 
accentuated  as  pellets.  The  wheel  of  the  chariot  is  set  free,  and  may 
occupy  any  portion  of  the  field.  Finally  the  horse  is  completely  dis- 
jointed, the  legs  surriTing  in  dumh-hell-like  ohjects,  and  the  round  pro- 
minences of  the  joints  give  rise  to  an  ornament  of  pellets  in  the  field  of 
the  coin.   Upon  the  general  suhject  of  the  designs,  Sir  J.  Evans  writes : — 

« Among  harbarous  nations  the  laws  which  regulate  the  types  of  a 
coinage  of  this  kind,  consisting  of  successive  copies  of  copies  of  a  given 
original,  are  much  the  same  as  those  which,  according  to  our  best  natura- 
lists, govern  the  succession  of  types  in  the  organic  kingdoms.  As  with 
plants  or  animals  of  any  group  or  family,  there  are  two  tendencies  to  be 
traced  in  these  successive  copies — the  one  to  retain  the  character  of  their 
ancestors,  the  other  to  vary  from  it.  The  main  principle  is,  no  doubt, 
that  of  *' atavism,"  or  taking  the  character  of  the  parent;  but  another 
principle  of  more  importance,  as  far  as  results  are  concerned — ^that  of  the 
perpetuation  of  varieties  when  they  were  in  any  way  advantageous — ^is 
equally  at  work  in  both  cases.  In  nature  those  vstrieties  appear  to  have 
become  more  or  less  persistent  which,  in  the  "struggle  for  existence," 
have  presented  advantages  over  the  present  form  in  their  relation  to 
external  conditions.  But  in  the  succession  of  t3rpes  of  these  British  coins, 
the  requirements  which  new  types  had  to  fulfil  in  order  to  become  to  a 
certain  extent  persistent,  were,  firstly,  to  present  facility  of  imitation, 
and,  secondly,  symmetry  of  form.  The  natural  instincts  of  uncivilized 
man  seem  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  simple  yet  symmetrical  forms  of 
ornament,  while  in  all  stages  of  culture  the  saving  of  trouble  is  an  object 
of  universal  desire.  The  reduction  of  a  complicated  and  artistic  design 
into  a  symmetrical  figure  of  easy  execution  was  the  object  of  each  suc- 
cessive engraver  of  the  dies  of  these  coins,  though  probably  they  were 
themselves  unaware  of  any  undue  saving  of  trouble  on  their  part,  or  the 
results  which  ensued  from  it."  ^ 

Briefiy  summarised,  the  argument  of  the  **  Grammar  of  the  Lotus"  may 
be  stated  thus :  Working  on  similar  lines  to  Evans,  Mr.  Goodyear  derives 
the  leading  decorative  motives  of  the  Egyptian  patterns  from  certain 
spiral  and  other  modifications  of  lotus  ornament.  He  then  traces  the 
influence  of  Egyptian  patterns  in  the  decoration  of  the  earlier  civilizations 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  finally  extends  that  influence  to  the  prehistoric 
art  of  Europe  generally.  With  regard  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  subject 
the  argument  is  rather  suggested  than  developed  in  detail,  and  examples 
of  Western  geometric  ornament,  with  which  we  are  immediately  con> 
cemed,  are  not  considered. 

To  return  now  to  the  historical  objection.  The  weak  point  in  the 
construction  of  Mr.   Goodyear's  theory  is  this :  the  development  of 

1  «  Ancient  BritiBh  Coins,"  1864,  p.  27. 
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Egyptian  patterns  does  not  appear  to  be  proved  historically.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  decry  the  "  Grammar  of  the  Lotus,"  and  adverse  criticism 
can  press  this  objection  with  apparent  effect.  The  impression  is  left  on 
the  reader's  mind  that  examples  are  selected  from  widely  separated 
periods,  and  then  Arranged  in  series  irrespective  of  date,  and  the  develop- 
ment and  modification  of  the  patterns  argued  from  the  artistic  relations 
of  the  series,  regardless  of  historical  sequence.  Thus  the  spiral  is  fully 
developed,  and  worked  with  great  beauty  of  treatment  on  the  scarabs  of 
the  XII.  Dynasty,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  of  the  inter-dependent 
association  of  spiral  and  lotus,  to  which  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  spiral,  and  spiral  patterns,  appear  to  be  traced,  lies  in  the  XYIII.- 
XIX.  Dynasties.  I  am  not  sure  that  on  a  strict  reading  of  the  text 
Mr.  Qoodyear  has  left  himself  open  to  the  above  objection.  As  regards 
XII.  Dynasty  spirals,  he  has  adduced  examples  from  the  scarabs  of 
associated  lotus,  and  referring  to  a  developed  spiral  pattern  from  Beni- 
Hasan,  unfortunately  destroyed,  he  fairly  observes  that  the  demonstra- 
tion from  a  later  pattern,  which  he  relies  on  to  prove  lotus  details, 
'^  reacts  on  the  original  Egyptian  forms,  whose  history  is  now  obscure, 
and  whose  earliest  evolution  is  unknown.''  ^  It  may  be  fui-ther  urged 
that  the  existence  of  even  a  single  example  of  developed  spiral  pattern 
of  the  ceiling  order  in  the  XII.  Dynasty,  implies  a  whole  series  of 
patterns  in  that  Dynasty,  now  destroyed,  or  still  to  be  recovered. 
But  the  spiral  is  carried  back  by  the  scarabs  to  the  V.  Dynasty, 
and  it  may  be  contended  that  its  derivation  from  the  lotus  is  not 
proved. 

A  point  in  favour  of  Mr.  Goodyear's  view  is  the  representative 
character  which  he  claims  for  the  spiral  as  a  symbol  for  the  lotus. 
Evidence  is  accumulating  as  to  the  religious  and  magic  use  of  ornament 
by  savage  peoples,  which  may  ultimately  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  development  and  use  of  ornament,  but  the  subject  is  at  present  too 
obscure,  and  would  take  us  too  far  to  discuss  here.  In  any  case  the 
representative  character  of  the  spiral,  if  established,  would  be  equally 
well  explained  as  the  survival  of  an  incorporated  spiral  motive.  Look- 
ing at  the  series  of  scarabs  of  the  Y.-XII.  Dynasties,  published  by 
Professor  Elinders  Petrie  in  **  Historical  Scarabs,"  on  many  of  which 
spiral  patterns  are  found,  but  not  incorporated  with  the  lotus  till  the 
XII.  Dynasty,  it  is  apparent  that  the  weight  of  evidence  of  the  scaraba 
is  against  the  lotus  origin  of  the  spiral.  The  preceding  remarks  apply 
equally  to  the  lozenge  patterns.  This  may  well  seem  a  fatal  objection 
to  the  theory  of  the  descent  of  Egyptian  geometric  ornament,  and 
derived  patterns,  from  conventionalized  lotus  forms. 

But  a  wider  view  of  the  subject  will  enable  us  to  see  that  this  need 
not  be  so.     The  origin  of  geometric  patterns,  through  the  conventionali* 

^  **  Giammor  of  the  Lotufi,''  p.  90. 
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zation  of  naturalistic  prototypes,  is  a  larger  subject  than  Egyptian 
ornament,  of  which  the  latter  is  but  a  particular  case.  Evidence  has 
now  been  collected  over  a  large  area  of  savage  art,  which  leads  us  to 
believe  that  geometric  patterns,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  some  zig- 
zag, chevron,  and  triangle  ornaments,  the  history  of  which  cannot  always 
be  traced,  have  been  invariably  derived  from  naturalistic  forms.  In  many 
instances  the  whole  series  of  the  transformation  is  found  on  a  single 
object.  In  such  cases  the  series  has  probably  been  determined  by  the 
limitations  of  position  of  the  several  parts.  Dr.  Stolpe  writes  in  refer- 
ence to  Polynesian  ornament : — "  Nor  were  the  transformations  due  to 
any  want  of  skiU  on  the  part  of  the  Herveyan  carver,  because  he  often 
used  to  place  on  the  very  same  implements  the  realistic  prototype,  as 
well  as  the  whole  series  of  intermediate  forms,  down  to  those  that  are 
most  transfigured ;  and  this  fact  furnishes  proof  that  the  artificer  must 
have  been  thoroughly  conscious  of  the  meaning  of  even  the  most 
*  degraded'  design."  And  dissenting  from  Mr.  Bead's  view,  that  "the 
artist  would  unconsciously  lean  towards  a  kind  of  generalization  of 
details,  which,  by  saving  his  time,  would  enable  him  to  produce  more, 
and  naturally  at  a  cheaper  rate,"  he  adds  : — **  Ko  doubt  there  were  other 
reasons  for  conventionalizing,  and  one  of  the  most  substantial,  I  think, 
was  that  the  higher  standing  types  were  not  suitable  decorations  for 
«very  part  of  the  objects  adorned.  On  the  'paddles'  we  therefore  see 
them  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  flat,  rectangular  terminals  of  the 
shaft.  If  this  space  did  not  allow  more  than  one  row  of  complete 
figures,  what  remained  was  filled  up  with  rudiments  of  them.  On  the 
shaft  the  space  was  usually  still  more  scanty,  and  on  the  blades  the  very 
shape  of  them  made  the  most  conventionalized  stages  to  be  the  fittest 
adornment."  ^ 

Evidence  of  historical  sequence  is  not  forthcoming  for  savage  art, 
except  in  so  far  as  new  forms  have  been  introduced  by  foreign  civiliza- 
tion. Dr.  Stolpe  asserts,  ^*No  chronological  signification  at  all  in  the 
history  of  these  developments.  On  the  material  known  to  us,  phases  the 
most  remote  from  each  other,  in  order  of  development,  occur  even  on  one 
and  the  same  implement.  To  distinguish  between  earlier  and  later 
objects,  one  has  no  other  guide  than  an  appeal  to  the  workmanship 
which  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  deteriorates  in  proportion  as 
foreign  civilization  gains  ground."' 

But  in  the  examples  of  Polynesian  ornament  discussed  by  Dr.  Stolpe, 
we  find  not  only  that  the  complete  series  of  transformations  is  represented 
on  one  and  the  same  object,  but  that  somewhat  of  a  religious  signifi- 
cance is  attached  to  the  ornament ;  and  the  classes  of  objects  decorated 
with  conventionalized  ornament,  even  when  the  realistic  prototypes  are 

*  **  Ornamental  Art  of  Savage  Peoples.*'    Reprint,  Appendix,  p.  61. 
•Page  81. 
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absent,  furnish  a  convincing  line  of  evidence  as  to  tlie  descent  of  the 
patterns. 

Moreover,  Prof.  Haddon  found  that  in  British  New  Guinea,  among 
neighbouring  peoples,  the  tendency  to  conventionalize  had,  in  some 
instances,  followed  different  paths,  probably  due  to  some  selection  of 
feature  of  the  realistic  prototype,  or  some  idiosyncrasy,  or  preference  of 
fashion  in  the  particular  tribe — in  one  case  leading  to  curved  lines, 
concentric  circles,  and  spirals,  in  another  to  straight  lines  and  angular 
ornament.  Here,  again,  the  argument  based  on  the  existence  of  several 
distinct  lines  of  descent  of  patterns,  not  merely  distinct  at  certain  stages, 
but  separable  along  the  whole  line  of  each  series,  and  the  specialized  use 
of  the  patterns,  is  very  convincing  as  to  the  origin  from  realistic  proto- 
types of  the  geometric  ornament  of  British  New  Guinea. 

But  if  we  put  aside  prepossessions  acquired  from  the  study  of  the 
higher  developments  of  art,  the  fact  that  realistic  representation  is  prior 
to  geometric  ornament  should  not  surprise  us.  If  we  watch  a  child 
drawing,  we  find  that  geometric  form,  or  ornament  of  any  kind,  is  not 
present  to  the  child's  mind.  On  the  contrary,  its  pleasure  is  centred  in 
realistic  representations  of  objects  which  have  aroused  its  interest — 
animals,  boats,  trains,  &c.  And  so  with  primitive  man,  he  draws  in  the 
earlier  stages  realistic  representations  of  the  things  that  interest  him. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  representations  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  rare  in 
primitive  art ;  the  subjects  depicted  are  taken,  for  the  most  part,  from 
the  life  immediately  in  contact  with  man,  in  which  his  daily  needs  are 
centred.  Pictorial  representation  in  this  stage  can,  indeed,  hardly  be 
called  art,  its  end  is  visualized  realism. 

Ornament  represents  a  higher  stage  in  intellectual  development ;  it 
means  adaptation,  arrangement,  and  relation  of  lines,  symmetry,  and 
co-ordination  of  parts.  In  fact,  geometric  patterns  represent  a  very  con- 
siderable intellectual  advance  as  compared  with  merely  imitative  drawing. 
A  higher  stage  is  entered  on  when  naturalistic  representation  is  deve- 
loped under  the  conditioning  limitations  of  art,  when,  in  abort,  the 
subject  is  'treated"  and  not  merely  imitated. 

The  bearing  of  this  lengthened  digression  on  the  chronological  diffi- 
culty in  Egyptian  art  is  this :  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  proved 
that  the  spiral  has  been  derived  from  the  lotus.  But  Egyptian  art,  as 
we  know  it,  has  no  beginnings.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
geometric  stages  were  passed  through  in  a  period  preceding  Egyptian 
ornament,  which  is  at  present  a  blank  to  us  :  that  the  civilization  from 
which  that  of  Egypt  must  have  at  some  time  emerged,  was  already  in 
possession  of  the  spiral  and  other  geometric  forms.  But  conventionaliza- 
tion in  ornament  is  a  principle  which  has  continuously  operated  in  all 
stages  of  art,  and  the  prior  existence  of  geometric  forms  would  serve  as 
the  cutting  of  the  channel,  or  an  attraction  towards  which  Egyptian 
ornament    would  conventionalize.      A  passage  in  Dr.   Stolpe's  •  essay 
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explains  my  meaning : — "  An  ornament  may  have  more  than  one  source. 
It  often  happens  that  when  a  series  of  developments  approachcB  a  certain 
well-known  geometric  motive,  it  quite  simply  incorporates  the  latter  hy 
reason  of  this  relation.  After  such  an  incorporation  has  taken  place,  it 
will  he  difficult  enough  to  decide  to  which  of  the  two  divisions  an  orna- 
ment properly  helongs." '  Thus  though  the  spiral  may  he  found  in  the 
earliest  examples  of  Egyptian  ornament,  still  the  series  of  transforma- 
tions through  which  the  lotus  is  shown  to  he  conventionalized  to  spiral 
forms,  and  finally  to  be  replaced  by  spiral  patterns,  is  a  true  series.  The 
fact  that  the  spiral  cannot  be  proved  to  have  necessarily  originated  in 
the  curling  over  of  the  sepals  of  the  lotus,  does  not  impair  the  evidence 
of  the  series  of  the  "  Ionic"  forms  through  which  derivation  of  the  Ionic 
spiral  capitals  is  traced  to  the  conventionalized  lotus. 

As  regards  the  secondary  portion  of  Mr.  Goodyear's  work,  in  which 
he  is  dealing  not  with  cases  of  direct  descent,  but  of  copies,  and  copies  of 
copies,  of  Egyptian  originals,  the  argument  of  conventionalization  is 
absolutely  untouched  by  the  historical  objection,  and  rests  on  the  positive 
evidence  of  each  particular  series,  in  accordance  with  the  piinciples  laid 
down  by  Sir  John  Evans  for  the  types  of  the  Gaulish  and  British 
coinages,  to  be  accepted  or  not  in  proportion  as  the  steps  in  the  trans- 
formations can  be  satisfactorily  made  out,  and  the  lines  of  intercourse 
along  which  the  patterns  have  travelled,  established. 

In  the  present  Paper  our  attention  will  be  confined  to  the  prehis- 
toric ornament  of  Ireland,  consisting  chiefly  of  spirals,  concentric  circles, 
lozenge,  triangle,  and  chevron  ornaments.  I  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  discuss  the  association  in  Egyptian  art  of  particular 
animals  with  the  lotus,  and  the  distribution  of  such  patterns  in  Europe, 
which  forms  an  important  section  of  Mr.  Goodyear's  work.  These,  with 
the  disputed  points  already  mentioned,  I  put  aside  as  beyond  the  range 
of  fhe  present  argument. 

On  the  restricted  sense  in  which  I  use  Mr.  Goodyear's  materials  some 
further  limitations  have  to  be  made.  Sufficient  allowance  has  not,  I 
think,  been  made  for  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  more  simple  forms 
of  prehistoric  decoration  may  have  been  locally  developed :  it  being  pos- 
sible to  show,  in  the  light  of  Professor  Haddon's  contribution  to  the 
general  subject  of  ornament,  that  whatever  be  the  starting-point  in 
natural  form,  conventionalization  will  lead  ultimately,  according  to  the 
particular  line  taken,  to  similar  geometric  forms.  In  this  connexion 
account  has  to  be  taken  of  the  realistic  art  of  the  PalsBolithic  Period^ 
with  indications  of  a  tendency  to  conventional  treatment  in  some  of  the 
examples,  and  the  possibility  of  periods  of  local  isolation  in  the  Neolithic 
Period,  during  which  patterns  were  evolved.  Allowance  has  also  to  be 
made  for  sub-centres  of  dispersion,   which,  originally  fertilized  from 


I  "Ornamental  Art  of  Savage  Peoples."    Repiint,  p.  80. 
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Egypt,  have,  nevertheless,  become  fresh  startiiig-points  in  the  hiatory 
of  the  patterns  under  consideration.  The  principle  established  by  Mr. 
Goodyear  as  extended  by  Professor  Haddon  and  other  writers,  being  of 
general,  or  at  least  widely  extended,  application,  conventionalization  will 
have  been  operative  in  the  sub-centres  as  well  as  at  the  original  centre. 
And  patterns  spread  as  some  of  the  higher  forms  of  the  series  have 
probably  been  locally  and  independently  conventionalized  to  forms  also 
reached  at  the  original  centre.  There  is  evidence  that  this  was  so  in 
Europe  with  regard  to  the  derivation  of  concentric  circles  from  the  spiral. 
This  will  be  dealt  with  later.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  such  questions 
the  element  of  time  is  not  important.  The  series  of  conventional  forms 
once  started  was  probably  run  through  quickly.  The  higher  and  lower 
members  of  the  series  of  a  pattern  are  frequently  found  in  use  at  the 
same  time  and  even  on  the  same  object.  And  the  simplification  of 
patterns  was  probably  determined  in  most  cases  by  the  technical  require- 
ments of  the  material  or  mode  of  manufacture  and  decoration,  and  by 
relative  ease  and  cheapness  of  production. 

n. 

Having  now  fixed  in  general  terms  the  limits  of  our  subject,  we  may 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  conventionalization  of  Egyptian  orna- 
ment. The  originals  of  the  majority  of  the  examples  figured  will  be 
found  in  Prisse  d' Avenues'  magnificent  work,  **  Histoire  de  I'Art 
Egyptien  d'apres  les  Monuments." 

But  for  convenience  they  have  been  taken  in  most  instances  from 
Mr.  Goodyear's  plates,  to  which  work  the  reader  is  referred  for  the  fuller 
discussion  of  the  question.  The  greater  number  of  the  examples  are  of 
the  XYIII.  Dynasty,  say  1700  b.c,  to  which  period  Prisse  d' Avenues  has 
devoted  the  larger  number  of  his  plates ;  but  many  examples  bearing  on 
the  argument  might  be  cited  from  the  earlier  dynasties,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  seek  dating-points  in  Egyptian  ornament. 

Out  No.  1,  p.  361,  is  a  typical  example  of  the  representation  of  the 
normal  lotus — ^flower,  bud,  and  leaf — ^from  a  vase  of  the  reign  of 
Thothmes  III.  Nos.  2  to  12  show  various  forms  of  conventional  repre- 
sentation of  the  lotus  flower  familiar  to  every  student  of  ornament. 

The  conventional  line  at  the  top  is  a  noticeable  feature,  and  in  solid 
material  the  lotus  often  takes  the  bell  form  without  detail :  cut  10  (p.  361), 
typical  lotus  capital,  detail  in  stone  from  Kamak.  This  bell  form  has  then 
become  a  fresh  starting-point,  and  is  used  in  surface  decoration  as  an  inde- 
pendent pictorial  motive :  cut  5.  The  tendency  of  the  sepals  to  become 
the  most  strongly  marked  features  in  conventional  treatment  will  be 
noticed.  The  central  sepal  tends  to  triangular  form,  as  in  cuts  2  and  7 ; 
and  the  curling  over  of  the  outer  sepal  leads  to  the  spiral  terminations  of 
the  Ionic  form  :  cut  9,  typical  lotus  ''  Ionic"  capital  in  stone,  Kamak; 
cut  12,  capital  in  wood,  as  represented  in  tomb  paintings.    The  decorative 
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petals  and  sepals  of  onts  9  and  1 0  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  realistio  repre- 
sentation, but  as  examples  of  enrichment  following  a  decoratiTe  motive. 
''  The  representation  of  sepals  and  petals,  or  of  petals  alone,  or  of  sepals 
alone,  grew  into  a  running  ornament  of  succeesire  orerlapping  triangles, 
which  is  need  by  the  deoorator  without  reference  to  naturalism.'"  An 
instance  of  such  decorative  enrichment  is  seen  in  cnt  7 ;  and  11  and  12 
are  further  instances.  Cut  11,  detail  of  an  ivor;  plaqne  from  Nineveh, 
in  the  British  Museum,  shows  the  conventional  development  of  the  form 
strongly  marked.  The  motive  once  established  would  be  then  isolated, 
and  used  as  an  independent  motive  in  decoration.  It  is  possibl]'  one 
of  the  origins  of  the  ornament  of  overlapping  triangles  frequently  found 
in  pottery  decoration. 


Fig.  2.— Bocette  Details  (Q.  L.}. 

The  rosette,  which  flgorea  so  frequently  in  Egyptian  ornament,  is 
referred  by  Jtt.  Goodyear  to  the  ovary  of  the  lotos.  Its  constant 
association  with  the  lotus  £ower  and  lotus  bud  need  not  be  insisted  upon: 
accompanying  cuts  I  to  4.  A  conventional  form  in  which  the  rosette 
appears  rising  from  the  flower.  No.  5,  shows  the  transition  to  the  palmetto 
forms.  No.  6,  portion  of  a  gold  handle,  is  probably  of  a  later  period  than 
the  preceding  examples,  but  is  a  good  iUnstration  of  the  development  ot 
the  form.*  The  triangular  and  lozenge-treatment  of  thesepala  and  petals 
of  the  lotus  is  interesting.      The  series,  2,  6,   8,  9,  and  12,  p.  361, 


'  "  Gnmmar  of  ths  Lotus,"  p.  67. 

*  Flinders  Pebcie's  "  Ten  Yean'  Digging  in  Egypt,"  p.  69,  fig.  44. 
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and  cats  S  and  6  (p.  360)  illnBtrate  tbe  developmeiit  of  the  spiral  ter- 
mmations  already  mentioDod. 

In  E^Tptian  ornament  the  types  fixed  by  decontin  use  an  freqimitiy, 
eo  to  epes^,  act  free,  and  are  need  independently,  end  diapoeed  aocording 
to  the  artistic  balance  or  rhythm  of  the  pattern.  Thus  single  leavoa  and 
biids  are  frequently  aaed  for  horden,  or  placfid  aingly  aboTc  flowers,  and 
adapted  in  various  -n-aye  for  filling  in.    It  is  not  clear  whether  the  taha 


Fig.  3.— C«ilia«  PnttamB  from  Tombi,  PruM  d'ATennti,  Fla^ondt. 

in  cnt  5  (p.  360)  are  inverted  buds  or  pendent  streamera;  also  irhether 

the  centr^  parts  in  9  and  12  (p.  361)  are  to  be  conaidered  as  derived 

from  the  central  apike  of  the  sepals,  or  as  conventional  inverted  buda. 

Theae  are,  however,  details  into  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter. 

Mie  adaptability  of  the  lotus  __^ 

flower  to  spiral  forms  appears  to  * 

have  led  to  the  development  of 

a  series  of  spiral  patterns  of  great 

beauty.    What  may  be  considered 

as  transitional  forms  arc  figured  . 

in  the  "  Grammar  ol  the  Lotus,"  ~ 

showing     combinations     of     the  _.     ,      „    ,     _  ,  ., 

„..?,,  .  .  Fig.  4.— Bonier  Detail. 

"Ionic"  forms  in  wood,  as  re- 

presented  in  the  tomb  paintings.     But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  abaolnte 

succession  in  time  or  order  con  be  established.   Figs.  8  and  4  illustrate  the 

system  of  interlocking  spirals  of  the  ceiling  patterns  with  agsociate(i  lotus 

forms.    The  elimination  of  the  lotos  flower,  the  rosette  alone  surviving. 
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11  shown  in  figs.  5  and  6.     In  the  fonner  the  flowers  filling  Uie  angulu 


Figi.  S  and  6. — Ceiling  Pattenu.     Prim  d'ATenne*,  Plat/ondt, 
spaces  are  rednoed  to  simple  triangular  forms.    In  the  latter  the  spiral  if 
simplified  to  straight  lioea. 

The  familiar  key  or  fret 
pattern  thus  produced,  bo 
generally  regarded  as  dis- 
tdnctlTe  ot  Grecian  oma- 
nent,  is  in  fact  a  squared 
foui-fold  spiral,  and  one 
of  the  many  conventional 
forms  of  Egyptian  spiral 
And  lotus  ornament.  Sim- 
pliflcaUouB  of  this  fret  pro- 
duce the  aeries  of  Greek 
border  frets. 

The  dccoratiTe  relation 
«(  the  spiral  and  lotus 
forms  of  the  Egyptian  ceil- 
ing patterns,  to  take  a  step 
in  the  argument,  will  he 
more  clearly  grasped  in 
tlie  instance  of  lotus  orna- 
ment on  the  Uelian  Taae, 
fig.  7.  The  substitution 
of  concentric  circles  for 
einrr.lB  on  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  vase  should  be 
noticed.  ^'s-  7. 

JOOH,  K.U.A.I.,  YOh.  IV.,  PT.  IT,,  6lH  MM.  1  D 
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Ill, 

The  interoourse  of  Egypt,  direct  and  indirect,  with  the  early  civili- 
zation of  Asia  Minor  and  the  ^gean,  haa  been  establisbed  from  several 
independent  sources,  and,  bearing  in  mind  the  Eenaissance  analogy,  the 
extension  amongst  the  Mediterranean  peoples  of  lotus  and  spiral  patterns 
by  trade  exchanges  and  copies,  and  copies  of  copies,  does  not  need  to  be 
insisted  upon.  In  the  latter  case  the  tendency  to  conventional  treat- 
ment and  simplification  leads,  as  we  shall  see,  to  further  modification  of 
the  patterns. 

Geometrical  simplification  may  follow  either  of  two  tendencies — 

(1)  Towards  curved  lines  leading  to  the  formation  of  patterns  of  the 

spiral  and  concentric  circle  order. 

(2)  Towards  straight  lines  and  angles,  leading  to  lozenge,  triangle,. 

and  chevi'on  patterns. 


Fig.  8. — Cyprus. 
(O.  L.) 


Pig.  9. — Cyprus. 
(Pitt  Riven  Museum,  Oxford.) 


Conventionalization  in  both  these  directions  may  take  place  in  the 
art  of  the  same  people,  and  appear  concurrently  in  their  decoratioD,  or 
one  of  the  tendencies  may  be  pursued  to  the  greater  or  lesser  exclusion 
of  the  other. 

Both  tendencies  are  illustrated  by  the  geometric  pottery  of  Cyprus^ 
the  patterns  of  which  furnish  most  fruitful  examples  in  the  progress  of 
our  inquiry.  On  the  one  hand,  the  body  of  the  lotus  flower  is  simplified 
to  a  triangular  form,  and  the  central  sepal  to  an  enlarged  lozenge^ 
enriched  by  cross-hatching  and  chequer-patterns.*  The  lozenge  develop- 

*  The  chequering  and  oross-hatching  of  these  pattei-ns  is  probably  derived  from 
textiles.  The  chequer  is  found  on  some  of  the  ceiling  paintings  at  Beni  Hasan,  where 
it  appears  to  represent  an  opening  in  the  roof  covered  by  matting.— P.  E.  Newbeiry, 
£eni  Hasan,  Pt.  ii.,  p.  2.  Chequer  patterns  also  occur  in  the  V.  Dynasty. — lYuae 
d*Avenne8, 
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ment  of  the  central  sepal,  whicli  in  aome  examples  maybe  eaid  to  almoit 
absorb  the  -whole  figure,  is  itself,  in  other  instancee,  governed  by  the 
triangular  tendency,  as  in  cut  7  (p-  365),  and  ia  final  eiiuplificattoa  and 
elimination  is  reduced  to  a  oheqnered  triangle,  as  ia  fig.  8  (p.  364).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  curling  over  of  the  outer  sepals  is  rapidly  simplified 
to  half-circles. 


Fig.  10.— C7pnu(0.L.). 

The  series  of  figuns  on  p.  305  shoire  the  progress  of  the  prooass  of 
simplification  of  the  curling  sepals  to  half-circles.  The  small  bosnes 
at  sides  of  cut  I  are  retained  in  some  instances  (5  and  8)  as  a  oeatral 
filling  of  the  halt-circles.  Cat  7  is  noticeable  for  Uie  naturaliatic 
representation  of  the  lotus  fiower  and  buds,  in  combination  with  the 
conventioDal  form.  Buds  are  shown  springing  from  the  sides  of  the 
fiower  ia  8,  and  this  feature  surriTeB  in  S  (p.  365). 


Fig.  11. — Details;  Cypriote  Yaaea.     (Dublin  Miueum.) 

The  triangular  Iotas  form  is  readily  adapted,  when  inverted,  to  neck- 
ing patterns.  The  expanding  parts  of  the  flower  follow  admirably  the 
swelling  lines  of  the  transition  of  the  neck  to  the  body  of  a  vase.  On 
the  other  hand,  on  the  more  cylindrical  parte  of  a  certain  class  of  vases 
convMitional  treatment  leads  to  panelled  decoration.  The  pattenis,  in 
the  latter  case,  are  governed  by  Byrtems  of  upright  and  horizontal  liaee. 
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The  crose-liatclied  lozenge  (cat  2,  p.  365)  is  reduced  to  a  chequered  or 
aimple  crOBs-hBtched  space  between  upright  lines,  as  in  9  (p.  86S). 
The  hali-circlee  are  now,  more  or  leas,  set  free,  and  are  applied  spa- 
metrieallj  to  the  upright  and  horizontal  lines  of  the  patterns  (see 
accompanying  cuts,  figs,  11   and  12),     The  development  of  the  bosses 


Fig.  12.— DeUils:  Cypriote  Y«»e»  (0.  L.). 


(cut  1,  p.  365)  gives  rise  to  a  farther  modification  of  tlic  patterns,  as 
ahown  in  the  preceding  cuts,  which,  however,  we  need  not  pursue. 

In  addition  to  the  geometric  painted  pottery,  already  described,  a 
numerous  class  of  early  punted  pottery  is  found  in  Cyprus,  and  in  a 
less  marked  number  throughout  the  .£gean  area,  oharacterised  by  an 


Fig.  13.— Cyprus  (O.L.) 


Fig.  U.— Lilj»M{B.M.) 


almost  exclusive  use  of  concenfaic  circle  decoration.'  This  class  of 
decoration  appears  to  have  been  in  use  OTer  a  lengthened  period,  and 
reaches  back  to  the  Sljcenn  period. 

A  vase  in  the  British  Uuseum,  from  lalysos,  Bhudes,  has  the  centre 

'  "  The  lerm  Jlgean  is  ueed  to  imply  tte  Greek  bland.!,  nnd  cohhIs  of  Peloponnsfns 
Slid  Alia  Minor,  witliout  Ijmitationa  of  place  and  xgo  implifd  in  tlis  Dsue  Qreek." — 
Flinden  Petrie's  "  llUiun,  Kshun,  uut  Ourob,"  p.  8. 
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of  the  group  of  concentric  circles  filled  by  a  Bpiral  (fig.  14).     It  is  of 

interest,  as  pointing  to  the  association  of  the  spiral  and  concentric  circles. 

The   t«rma  "Ifycenceau"    and    "^gean"  are  frequently  used  as 

interchangeable.     A  stricter  classification  is  to  be  desired,  but  materials, 

perhaps,  hardly  yet  exist  for   the 

separation  of  local  types.     The  Uy- 

ceute  period,  to  use  the  better  known 

term,    gives    us    important    dating 

points,  and  is  of  too  special  interest 

to  be  dealt  with   incidentally.      It 

will  be  discussed,  in  some  detail,  in 

the  next  section. 

Pottery  of  the  class  of  the  Melian 
vase,  referred  to  in  connexion  with 
the  lotus  spiral  (fig.  7),  is  believed 
to  date  from  the  seventh  ccutnij 
B.C.  The  geometric  pottery  of  Cyprus 
is  held  to  carry  us  back  to  the  period 
of  FhtBnicisn  sway  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

Behind  the  geometric  pottery  of 
Fig.  16.— Incised  Pottery,  Cypnw  (B.M.)  Cyprus,  and  that  class  of  pottery 
broadly  described  as  Hyceucean  and 
.£gean,  is,  however,  another  class  of  island  pottery,  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  the  term  "prehistoric."  It  is  ruder  in  make,  of  reddish 
clay,  unpainted,  but  decorated  by  incised  lines  after  the  manner,  though 
of  better  workmanship,  of  the  barrow  pottery  of  Western  Europe.  It 
is  referred  to  a  pre-Grecian  and  pre-Phcenician  race. 

It  is  always  a  matter  in  question  how  far  rudeness  indicates  either 
primitiveness  or  priority 
of  date.  The  manufacture 
of  rude  pottery  alongside 
of  highly-finished  fayence 
might  be  instanced  in  many 
pottery  districts  at  the  pre- 
sent day  ;  and  cheapness  of 
production  will  rule  not 
only  finish,  but  also  the 
degree    of   simplification  of  ^^^  u.-lnd^  rotUry,  Cyprus  (B.  M.) 

ornament.    Instances  of  this 

may  be  seen  in  our  cheap  toys.  Pottery  classed  as  primitive  is,  thera- 
fore,  in  default  of  other  evidence,  open  to  the  possibility  that  it 
represents  the  production  of  the  poorer  quarters  of  a  community,  rather 
than  priority  of  date. 

In  the  present  instance  the  evidence  which  has  been  collected  is 
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-Bufficient  to  establish  an  early  period  for  the  incised  pottery  of  the 
^gean,  and  justifies  the  designation  of  prehistoric ;  hut  it  is  probable 
the  use  of  this  primitive  style  overlapped  considerably  the  styles  of  later 
periods. 

The  dating  of  Archaic  Greek  and  pre-Grecian  pottery  is  still  in 
controversy.  Materials  for  the  pre-Grecian  period  have  accumulated  so 
fast  since  Schliemann's  epoch-making  discoveries,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  older  school  of  Greek  archaeologists  are  reluctant 
to  plunge  into  an  ever-hastening  current,  and  to  abandon  the  relatively 
solid  ground  of  the  Archaic  Greek  period.  But  the  entire  weight  of 
positive  evidence  supports  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  in  ascribing  an  approxi- 
mate date  of  1400  B.C.  to  iEgean  pottery.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
geometric-lotus  pottery  of  Cyprus  shows  points  of  contact  with  Mycen© 
pottery,  and  if,  for  instance,  the  lotus  boss  patterns  on  the  latter  be  a 
loan  from  the  former,  it  would  seem  to  indicate*  an  earlier  date  for  the 
Cyprus  pottery  than  has  generally  been  conceded.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  be  possible,  at  present,  to  trace  the  precise  lines  of  the 
historical  or  the  geographical  descent  of  the  patterns,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  distinct  line  of  continuity  will  be  established.  At  so 
late  a  period,  intercourse  was,  no  doubt,  active  at  mauy  points  at  the 
same  time.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  the  Cypriote  series  of  geometrical 
lotus-forms  best  explain  the  geometrical  patterns  of  the  -ffigean  pottery. 
The  incised  pottery,  and  that  widely  distributed  class  of  pottery  some- 
what loosely  described  by  the  terms  JEgean  and  Mycenaean,  is  certainly 
older  than  the  Cyprus  lotus  pottery.  But  the  geometric  patterns  of  the 
former  imply  preceding  stages  in  conventional  treatment  of  the  order 
found  on  the  Cypriote  examples.  Setting  aside  chevron,  herring-bone, 
triangle  ornament,  and,  perhaps,  concentric  circles,  as  too  general  forms 
for  particular  inference,  we  have  the  constantly -recurring  scheme  of 
half-circles  applied  to  sets  of  parallel  lines,  the  lozenge  and  halved  and 
quartered  lozenges,  of  the  incised  pottery,  the  conventional  derivation 
of  which  is  so  well  explained  by  the  Cypriote  series.  The  halving 
and  quartering  of  the  lozenge  may  be  referred,  under  this  head,  to  the 
lotus  triangle  motive ;  the  hulved  lozenges  on  fig.  15,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  fig.  8,  strongly  suggest  such  origin. 

An  approximate  explanation  of  the  apparent  want  of  historical 
sequence  in  the  conventional  scries  may  be  suggested  in  the  probability 
(apart  from  the  imperfection  of  the  record  for  which  a  large  allowance 
must  be  made)  that,  as  pointed  out  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  argument, 
the  series  of  conventional  forms  once  started,  was  run  through  quickly. 
The  ultimate  forms  were,  one  might  almost  believe,  developed  from  the 
beginning,  and  were,  so  to  speak,  included  and  inferred  from  the  first, 
and  were  determined  by  materials,  and  ease,  and  cheapness  of  produc- 
tion, rather  than  by  sequence  in  time.  Examples  of  rude  incised  pot- 
tery from  the  rubbish  heaps  at  lUahun  (XII.  Dynasty)  seem  to  support 
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tliat  concloBion,  and  further  SdcIb  of  this  class  may  throw  additt<»>al 
light  on  the  early  history  of  the  iaoiaed  patterns  of  the  ^gean.  The 
vhole  body,  and  posslbilitieB,  of  derived  oonTentdonal  ornament  constituted 
then  an  artiatio  capital,  which  the  craftsman  dT«w  upon  in  accordance 
with  the  class  and  importance  of  the  objects  decorated.  The  tradititmal 
appropriation  of  certain  forma  of  the  ornament  to  particular  olasses  of 
Tases  should  also  be  taken  into  account. 


IV. 

''  Uycenie,"  as  now  generally  applied,  denotes  a  s^le  oi  period,  not » 
locality.  Traces  of  the  civilization  thus  denoted  have  been  found  along 
the  east  coast  of  Greece,  in  the 
Archipelago,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  In  a  general 
way  it  may  be  referred  to  as 
pre- Hellenic,  and  applies  to  the 
period  preceding  tiie  Dorian  in- 
vasion, believed  to  have  taken, 
place  about  1100  b,o. 

Evidrace  <d  the  intercouTse- 
of  Egypt -with  theiBgeanin  the- 
UyoeniB  period  is- now  generolly 
recognised.  The  lotue  spiral 
ornaments  of  Orchomenos  and 
Tiryns  will  oooui  to  every  stu- 
dent of  the  Buhjeot.  In  these 
.  examples  we  see  not  merely  in- 
:  fluenee,  bat  tiansCa^nce.  Bat 
the  following  extract  from  Prof . 
Flinders  fetrie'e  notea  on  the- 
<  Antiquities  of  Uycennwillmore- 
than  answer  my  purpose: — 
"  Certainly  to  Egypt  a  groat 
deal  must  be  atbibutol,  if  not 
Tbfi  main  feature  cf  deooratifai 


Fig.  n.-~iSfcaai :  Blelfl  from  Orats  V,> 


indeed  all  the  elements  of  importance, 
is  the  spiral  pattern,  often  elaborately  involved.    And  the  very  elabo- 
rations that  we  find  am  exact  copies  ef  Egyptian  decontions.  ...  On 


'  I  am  Indebted  to  Hr.  Jolin  Hurray  for  peminion  to  reprodaee  fin.  19  and 
33  from  Schliemann'a  "Mjcenio."  The  figOKe  bsve  bean  reduoed  b^  paoUigniphy 
to  a  mora  conTenient  aixe,  and  do  not  do  jiMtice  to  Ibe  admirable  wuodcuta  of  die 
originals,  but  are  suFBcienl  for  present  putpoKt.  I'be  references  for  figa.  IT  to  21 
•rs  Schlismann'B  "  Mj-cenn."  The  roajonty  of  the  originatB  will  alao  be  foamt  in. 
Schuchhardt'B  <'8clili<..manii'a  BxcaTstians."  Fisunw  from  the  "Oramniar  of  tbe 
Lotus "  are  marked  G.  L. ;  ^m  originals  in  Britiah  UuaeoM^B.  U.  Tbe  Ifttter^ 
•nd  s  few  figures  from  otbar  Uuseume,  are  inai  my  own  drawings. 
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the  Egyptias  ceilings  are  also  the  rosettes  and  the  key-fret  which  are  so 
frequent  in  Oteeue ;  and  the  palmetto  is  almost  identical  with  a.  wooden 
panel  bearing  a  derived  lotne  pattern  of  ahout  1300  b.o.,  which  I  found 
at  Qnroh.  The  work  of  the  inlaid  daggers  has  long  been  recognized  as 
inepired  from  Egypt,  but  we  must  note  that  it  is  native  work,  and  not 
merely  an  imported  article."  The  latter  remark  is  applied  also  to  other 
classes  of  work  "  imitated  rather  than  imported  from  Egypt,"  a  faot 
which  "  implies  a  far  higher  culture,  and  more 
intimate  interconrse  with  Egypt,  than  merely 
to  import  them."  ' 

The  period  of  highest  development  in  My- 
oenBan  u-t  is  now  pretty  generally  believed  to 
lie  approximately  between  1600  and  1200  B.C. 
Frofeesor  Flinders  Petrie  has  summarised  the 
most  imporiAnt  data  on  the  subject.  His  con- 
<daBions  are  set  forth  thus: — ""We  have  been 
led  to  place  the  flourishing  period  of  pre-j 
Hellenic  art  to  about  1600  or  1400  b.o.,  when 
intercourse  with  Egypt  was  common.  The  ^'»B«JpwX»  G«™v.° 
great  treasury  tombs  probably  range  from  this 

time  to  1200,  when  the  Vaphio  tomb  was  built.  At  about  1160  the 
graves  were  mode  in  the  circle  at  Hycense,  and  decadence  hod  already 
set  in.  From  1100  to  800  b.o.,  or  until  the  art  was  crushed  by  the 
Dorian  invasion,  the  prevalent  deoorationg  were  impTessed  glass;  and 
to  this  age  belong  the  beehive  tomb  of  M eiiidi,  and  the  private  tombs  of 
HycenK,  Spata,  and  Nauplia.  The  range  of  civilization  was  from  the 
nwth  of  Europe  down  to  Egypt,  not  only  by  distant  trade,  but  by 
familiar  interconrse." '  The  tatter  conclusions  are  possibly  too  sweep- 
ing. The  problem  is  probably  not  so  simple.  ^  e  shall  need  the 
eTidcnoe  oi  further  finds,  on  the  Asiatic  as  well  as  thtt  European  aide, 
before  we  ean  generalize  with  confidence  as  to  the  areas  of  civilization 
in  qsestion. 

Since  Professor  Petrie's  "  Notes "  a  Mycensan  gold  find  from  .£gina 
has  been  pnblished  hy  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Evans.*  The  find  is  leferred  to  the 
close  of  the  Uyoene  period,  and  is  dated  hy  Mr.  Evans,  who  adopts 
Professor  Petrie's  classification  of  periods,  and  approximate  chronology, 
at  about  800  b.o. 

The  predominant  spiral  motive  in  Myeente  art  has  been  thought  to 
have  been  derived  from  jeweller's  work,  from  wire  ceilings.  Such 
oonjuctural  explanations  ore  displaced  by  the  presence  of  the  developed 
spiral  motives  of  Egypt,  constituting,  it  may  be  said,  a  school  of  that 
form  of  ornament.    Technique  of  material  may,  no  doubt,  have  been  a 

I  "  JouTB.  EeUsnic  Studia,"  vol.  zii.  (Aplil,  1661},  p.  203. 

*  JUd.,  p.  204. 

*  Hid.,  vol.  liii.  (1S02-18»),  p.  IBS. 
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contributing  tendency  in  the  acceptance  and  development  of  the  Bpiral 
in  Mycenajan  art;  but,  as  Mr.  Good- 
year has  pointed  out,  it  wonld  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  the  Egyptian 
spiral  wae  derived  from  tbe  coiling 
of  jeweller'B  wire,  ae  on  the  con- 
trary Egyptian  jewellery  shows 
throughout  dependeuce  on  other 
Egyptian  ornament  rather  than 
influence  on  it."'  Stress,  thera- 
fore,  cannot  be  laid  on  the  coiled 
wire  work  of  Mycenie  as  a  factor 
Fig.  19._MjeerK, ;  V««e  from  Grave  V.  '"^  ">*'  ornament,  and,  indeed,  the 
extensive  use  of  the  spiral  in  em- 
bossed and  csrred  work  shows  the  independence  of  the  motive  of  merely 
technical  influences. 

In  addition  to  ih^  spiral,  Mr.  Goodyear  has  traced  several  other 
lotus  motives  on  llyce- 
ntean  pottery,  wi 
explained  by  the  Cypriote 
series  :  in  particular  a  de- 
velopment of  the  lotus  boss, 
which,  however,  need  not 
be  detailed  here. 

It  is  not  necessary  to 
multiply  examples  ot  My- 
centean     spiral     ornament.  ■,-     „„     ,,  „  „ 

in  Schliemann'e    "Mycenffi"   are  sufficient  reference.     The  half -circle 
ornament  has    attracted  less  attention ;   and  as  I  desire  to  lay   strcBs 
on  the   individual   character  of  this  ornament  in 
the    Bubecquont    development    of    the    argument, 
_  "  several     examples  i 

figmed  :     in  \ 

filial  simplificatioii  | 
,  it    appears    to  be   \ 

reduced  to  a  single    > 

hoop(fig.30).  We   ' 

have     traced    the 

history  of  a  parfd-  Fig.  22.— Tiryn.:  Pot- 

cuhir  development       '^'^  F"HP»enL 
of  concentric  half-circle  ornament  in  the   Cypriote  series.     It  is  to  be 
observed  that  this  ornament,  as  set  free  in  the  process  of  oonventionaUza- 

'  "Joum.  HrilMuc  SludieB,"  p.  316. 
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tion,  has  acquired  a  distinct  individual  existence  of  its  own  as  a  decorative 
motive.     In  other  words,  concentric  half-circles 
are  not  half  concentric  circles. 

In  the  conventionalization  of  rcalifltic  pro- 
totypes, where  a  lead  has  been  given  in  one 
series  in  the  direction  of  particular  geometric 
forms,  it  ie  probable  that  tendencies  will  bo  deter- 
mined in  other  series  converging  to  the  same  end. 
It  will  not  be  ahvays  possible  t«  distinguish  the 
lines  along  which  the  transformation  has  pro- 
ceeded, or  their  relative  priority.  The  Cypriote 
scries  explains  the  manner  in  which  the  half- 
circle  motive  became  developed  as  a  well-marked 
feature  in  the  geometric  ornament  of  a  particular    jj'g  .',  ^^j  ^  ' 

locality.      But  it  is  probuble  that  the  widely 
extended  use  of  half-circle  ornament  throughout  the  ^goan    area  hait 


("Journ.  H 


Fig.  24.— Calymn> : 


"  PI.  I. 


m.) 


Fig.  25.— Cmpnthos 
("Jourti.  H.  8.,"  I'L  Lii 


III.) 


been  influenced  along  several  parallel  oi  conver^ng  lines  of  conven- 
tionalization. We  can  see  that  the  palmetto  form  (fig.  2, 
No.  6,  p.  360)  would  readily  give  rise  to  a  concentric  half -circle 
ornament.  In  the  alabaster  frieze  found  at  Tiryns,  and 
similar  Mjcense  patterns,  we  actually  see  an  adaptation  of  - 
palmett«s  t«  the  upright  members  of  the  frieze 
approximating  to  the  common  pattern  of  con- 
centric half-eirclcB  applied  to  upright  lines. 

A  combination  of  half-circle  ornament  ie  t 
shown  in  fig.  28,  p.  374.  It  occurs  frequently 
in  ^gean  pottery  decoration.  The  threefold 
division  which  appears  to  underlie  ihe  form, 
though  it  may  be  used  as  a  continuons  and  aa 
an  all-over  pattern,  is  referred  to  flio  lotus. 
In  less  simplified  stages  this  is  more  clearly 
seen.    Reference  to  fig.  2,  No.  6  (p.  360),  and  No.  9  (p.  361),  will  explain 
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the  type.  As  an  all-oyer  pattern,  in  which  the  cuires  spring  from  the 
V- spaces,  one  above  the  other,  it  occurs  in  Egypt,  and  is  characteristio 
of  Assyrian  ornament.  The  extension  of  the  pattern  in  iEgean  is  pro« 
bably  dne  to  mixed  influences. 


Fig.  28. — Detail,  Vase  from  lalysos 
(B.  M.). 


Fig.  29. — Vase  from  Athens,  Myceoie 
Period  (B.  M.). 


nnonnnonnnni^ 


To  avoid  misconception,  it  should  be  further  stated  that  original 
elements,  and  influence  from  sources  other  than  Egypt,  are  not  to  be 
understood  as  excluded  from  Mycenaean  ornament.  The  cuttle-fish 
forms,  which  appear  to  be  original,  had  probably  some  influence  oi> 
certain  of  the  spiral  patterns ;  and  the  design  of  confronted  animals  is 
referred,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Evans,  to  Western  Asia.*  But  it  does  not  ^pear 
to  be  possible  to  trace  any  clearly  defined  series  of  geometric  forms  to 
local  realistic  prototypes.  The  geometric  patterns  seem,  undoubtedly,  to 
lean  back  upon  the  Egyptian  lotus 
forms,  and  ore  best  explained  by  the 
series  which  has  been  adopted  as  the 
basLB  of  argument  in  the  present  Paper. 

In  the  eeiiee  of  articles  referred 
to  at  the  beginning  of  this  Paper, 
M.  Solomon  Beinaeh,  in  proteet  against 
what  he  terms  "  Le  Mirage  Oriental," 
has  argued  that  .£gean  civilization  is  not  due  to  Egypt  or  Chaldsea, 
though  it  may  show  contact  with  both  ;  but  it  is  essentially  western 
or  European.  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  has  stated  this  view  of  the 
question  with  equal  emphasis  : — '^  The  whole  of  the  early  civiliza- 
tion^ of  the  Peloponneaos,  commonly  now  known  as  the  ''MycensB" 
period,  is  a  branch  of  the  civilization  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Europe 
with  but  little  contact  with  the  East.  Gaul,  Hungary,  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Libya,  all  enjoyed  a  simultaneous  civilization  which  brought  those 
countries  far  more  into  contact  with  one  another  than  with  the  Asiatic 
lands  which  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  later  Greek  culture."' 

Thia  statenCient  is  not  to  be  placed  in  oj^sition  to  Prof.  Petiie'a 
more  xecently  expressed  views  on  the  Antiquities  of  Mycente,  quoted 
at  p.  370.  It  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  the  concluding  sentenee 
of    that    extract,   and  referred  to    the  historical  aspects  of  European 


Rg.  30.-Ialyso8  (B.  M.). 


■<«■■■«■ 


^  Arehte^hffia^  vol.  lii.,  p.  866. 
•    *** Egyptian  Bases  of  Greek  Histoxy."-^'' Joum.  HeUenic  Studiee,"  vol.  zi., 
p.  276. 
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ciyilisatioiLy  and  not  to  the  limitation  of  trade  interconrse  and  influence. 
Schaohhardt  does  not  go  so  far,  bnt  at  the  fiame  time  lays  etress  on  the 
non-oriental  side  of  the  question.  In  *^  Mycenssan  civilization,"  he  says, 
we  see,  ^'Phrygian,  Carian,  Egyptian,  and  above  all  'island'  elements, 
hut  everywhere  the  tendencies  to  new  individual  growth  are  noticeable."  ^ 
In  the  present  Paper  I  am  not  concerned  to  make  a  case  either  way. 
We  are  following  a  positive  line  of  evidence  regarding  certain  decorative 
motives  which,  as  before  said,  may  have  travelled  as  a  surface  movement, 
with  or  against  the  main  currents  of  civilization. 

V. 

Before  passing  from  the  present  portion  of  the  subject  something 
remains  to  bo  said  on  the  important  question  of  concentric  circles.  Con- 
centric circles  have  been  spoken  of  as  a  substitute  for  spirals,  as,  for 
instance,  la  the  example  of  the  Melian  yase,  fig.  7.  In  Egyptian 
-ornament  the  use  of  concentric  circles  is  comparatively  rare.  In  border 
patterns  they  sometimes  appear  as  the  disks  of  the  Kheker  ornament, 
and  seem  to  be  a  simplification  of  the  rosette  motive.     On  ivory  and 


\&W 


Fig.  31. — Scazabfl  (G.  L.),  showing  stops  in  the  degeoeratioii  of  the  Spiral 

to  Ooncentrio  Circles. 

wooden  objects,  combs,  &c.,  they  form  a  more  characteristic  decoration, 
and  the  examples  are  fairly  numerous.  But,  as  a  form  of  ornament,  con- 
-eentric  circles  are  neither  prominent  in  nor  characteristic  of  Egyptian 
decoration.  In  ^gean  and  Archaic  Greek  ornament,  and,  generally,  the 
prehistoric  ornament  of  Europe,  concentric  circles  form  a  most  marked 
and  wide^spread  feature.  The  fact  that  concentric  circles  are  relatively 
rare  in  Egypt,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  recognised  as  a 
decorative  motive,  argues  that  this  ornament  in  Europe  is  not  a  loan  as 
eueh  from  Egypt.  This  statement  is  confirmed  and  explained  by  the 
local  tendencies  in  Europe  to  degrade  spirals  to  concentric  circles.  The 
latter  are  in  tact  degenerate  spirals.  In  Egypt  artistic  skill  and  decorative 
training  rejected  the  lower  and  sustained  the  use  of  the  higher  form  of 
ornament ;  in  Europe  a  less  developed  stage  of  decoration  and  technical 
skill  did  not  restrain  the  tendency  to  simplification,  and  the  more  com- 
plex form  of  the  spiral  was  widely  conventionalized  to  coneentrie  ^relee. 

1  *'  8chli«Biann's  ExoavAtions,*'  by  Dr.  C.  Schushhardt.    Translated  by  Eugenie 
BeUers,  1891,  p.  819. 
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To  illustrate  the  tendency  of  epirals  to  degrade  to  concentric  circles 
oxamples  may  he  cited  even  from  Egypt.  In  addition  to  certain  iTory 
and  wooden  objects  on  which  true  concentric  circles  are  found,  they  ap- 
pear occasionally  on  the  scarabs  as  a  snbatitate  for  spirals.  Ur.  Goodyear 
has  published  a  series  from  which  the  examples  (fig.  31)  are  taken,  in 
which  this  transformation  is  seen. 

In  the  first  instance,  running  spirals  are  simplified  to  concentric 
circles  joined  by  tangents :  then  the  tangents  are  brokeQ  and  the  concen- 
tric circles  set  loose,  portions  of  the  tangents  still  adhering  to  them ; 
finally,  the  tangents  drop  oft,  and  the  ornament  ia  redacod  to  concentric 
circles. 

The  following  extracts  render  the  process  intelligible  : — "  From  the 
scarabs  it  appears  that  concentric  lings  are  derived  from  concentric  rings 
joined  by  tangents,  which  are  derived  from  spirals.  That  these  spirals 
were  a  significant,  hieratic,  sacred,  and  traditional  ornament,  is  proven 
by  their  use  on  an  important  class  of  amulets."  "  The  extremely  small 
size,  hard  material,  and  rapid  manufacture  of  large  numbers  of  these 
amulets  would  explain  any  device  tA  simplify  and  conventionalize  the 
symbol." ' 

Numerous  examples  of  the  tangent  stage  of  concentric  circle  ornament 
arc  found  in  the  jEgean  and  Archaic  Greek  periods. 

The  accompanying  cut  of  a  gold  plate  from  Grave  III.,  Uycenie,  is 
a  good  example  of  the  difficulty  of 
treating  spiral  ornament,  and  the 
tendency  of  that  motive  to  break 
down  into  circles.  The  general  im- 
pressiou  prodaoed  is  that  of  spirals. 
If  the  inner  of  the  terminal  band* 
of  the  uppermost  group  is  followed  it 
will  be  found  to  be  true  spiral  to  the 
centre  where  it  ends  in  a  ring.  In 
the  next  group  to  the  rights  the  spiral 
gets  in  about  halfway,  and  then  breaks 
down  to  concentric  rings.  In  the  next 
group  in  order,  working  out  from  th* 
centre,  the  spiral  lives  for  a  few  turns 
and  then  runs  into  circles.  The  re- 
maining groups  appear  tJ)  consist 
wholly  of  circles.  An  effect  of  spirals  is  given,  nevertheless,  by  the 
outer  8  bands,  which  join  tangentially  the  groups  of  circles  in  pairs. 

The  annexed  cuts  of  fragments  of  early  Greek  bronze  from  the  Acro- 
polis. Athens,  further  illustrate  the  substitution  of  circles  for  spirals. 
The  pattern  on  the  second  cut  suggests  the  break-down  of  some  such 

1  "  Gramroar  of  the  Lolui,"  p.  82, 
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pattern  aa  that  of  fig.  18.  Mr.  A.  G.  Bather,  describing  these  fragmenta, 
remarba,  "  The  blank  places  in  the  field  are  filled  in  with  amaller  circlea 
joined  by  tangents,  these  taking  exactly  the  place  occupied  in  certain 
Tasea  of  a  similar  stage  of  development  and  in  Mycenie  work  by  amall 


Figa.  33  and  34. — Bronse  Fragmenta  (Atheiu]. 

spirals The  preference  for  the  circle  rather  than  the  spiral  in 

broQze  ie  due  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  working  the  latter,  while  for  the 
former  nothing  but  a  hoUow  punch  is  required." ' 

But,  indeed,  the  suggestion  that  concentric  circles  hare  been  derived 
from  spirals  has  been  repeatedly  made,' 

In  a  valuable  Paper  on  the  modiflcationa  of  bronze  sword  and 
dagger -hafts,  Dr.  Oscar  Monteliua  has  traced  the  decadence  of  types  in 
Scandinavian  examples  as  we  approach  the  Iron  period.  The  degenera- 
tion of  spiral  ornament  to  concentric  circles  ia  a  striking  feature  in  the 
series.     Dr.  Montelius  auma  up  his  points  thus  * : — 

"  StmB  constatons  done,  dans  I'^tnde  des  trois  principales  partiea  de  la 
poign6e,  que  toiites  lea  trois  a^riea  que  nous  venons  de  consid^rer  sent 
paiall^Ies,  de  sorte  que  lea  poignges  qui,  i  on  juger  p.  ex.  de  la  forme  du 
ponuuean,  doivent  £tre  conaid6r4ea  conune  les  ploa  r^centes,  so  montxant 
auBsi  en  poaeesHion  de  la  forme  la  plus  ricente  k  l'6gard  de  la  partie  in- 
f4rienre  de  la  poign4e. 

"  Nona  constatons  les  m^mes  faits  dans  romamentation  do  la  poign4e. 
Les  poign4es  les  plus  anciennea  sont  souvent  d6cordes  de  belles  et  richea 
spiiales.  Celles-ci  font  place  pins  tard  i  des  '  spirales  batardea,'  si  I'on 
nous  permet  cette  expression,  c'est-4-dire  i  dea  cerclea  concontriquea 
anxquels  des  lignea  de  jonction  reoourb4es  donnent  fl  un  coup  d'ceil 
rapide  I'aepect  de  v4ritables  spirales.     Enfin  les  lignes  de  jonction  dis- 

'  "  Joum.  Hellenic  Society,"  vol.  liii.,  p.  235. 

*  "  Th&t  concentnc  licga  in  Oreelt  art  are  deiiTsd  from  Greek  spirals  il  auggeeted 
bj  BiJiilHu  in  the  Jakriuth  da  ArehmoiagitehiH  InttituU,  IS88,  p.  374,  A  umilar 
eiplanation  hae  Jjeen  ofFsred  b;  Dumont  at  CliuplBin,  Ciramiguei  dt  la  Uria  Pnprt, 
in  fasciinUe  IR.,  relating  to  plate  v.  22.  Tlie  flame  explanation  in  Cesoola's  Cypnu, 
p.  331 " — Goodyear,  p.  81,  note.  Tile  tendency  of  spinli  "  to  degenerata  into  dotted 
or  concentric  circles,"  is  noticed  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Evana,  in  bis  Paper  on  "  A  Mykenwan 
Treasure  from  .Xgina." — "  Hellenio  Journal,"  vol.  liii.,  p.  223. 

'  "SiirlesPoign4esdes£pfe«et  des  PoignardsenBtooze;** — "  Cong.  Pr£h.  Stock- 
holm," 1871,  vol.  ii.,  p.  891. 
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paraissent,  et  les  cercles  conoentriques  seuls  restent.  Ces  cerclM,  qui 
8ont  premi^rement  quadruples,  deviennent  successiveiiient  plus  simpleSy 
jusqu'it  ce  qu'il  n'en  reste  plus  qu'un  seul.  Far  suite  de  la  forme  du 
pommeau,  le  nombre  des  spirales,  puis  oelui  des  omemeats  ciiculairee, 
<est  presque  toujours  de  huiV^ 


Fig.  35. 

A  similar  series  may  be  made  from  Hungarian  examples. 

The  spirals  of  the  Egyptian  scarabs  have  been  referred  to  as  a 
-sacred  form  of  ornament.  This  is  true  of  all  Egyptian  ornament ;  it  is 
essentially  charged  with  religious  significance,  and  is  consecrational  in 
•character.  Are  we  therefore  to  conclude  that  the  derived  patterns  of  the 
u3Sgean  carry  symbolical  meaning  ?  That  the  Cypriotes  understood  the 
lotus  origin  of  their  patterns  appears  certain  from  the  frequent  use  of 
normal  lotus  forms,  and  that  religious  significance  was  co-extended  with 
the  spread  of  hieratic  ornament  is  probable.  That  in  the  more  remote 
forms  of  Mycenaean  art  the  original  conscious  symbolical  meaning  was 
preserved  is  hardly  probable.^  But  whilst  the  original  significance  of  the 
patterns  may  have  been  lost,  it  is  possible  that  a  sense  of  sacred  or 
magical  property  may  have  clung  to  the  ornament.  It  is  even  possible 
that  certain  forms  having  lost  their  original  signification  have  been 
adopted  with  new  or  modified  meaning  in  accordance  with  the  religious 
ideas  of  the  peoples  among  whom  they  are  found. 

The  subject  of  symbolism  I  have  hitherto  avoided  as  unnecessary  to 
the  argument,  but  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  it  later. 

In  concluding  this,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  division  of  our 
subject,  it  will  be  well  to  briefiy  take  stock  of  the  geometric  forms 
brought  under  notice,  and  also  to  summarize,  in  a  few  words,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  preceding  pages.  Setting  aside  chevron,  zig-zag,  herring- 
bone, and  triangle  forms,  which,  as  widely  diffused  in  primitive  ornament, 
it  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  illustrate  by  special  examples, 
they  consist  chiefly  of  these : — spirals,  concentric  circles,  concentric  half- 
circles,  lozenges,  halved  and  quartered  lozenges,  chequers,  and  chequer 
of  lozenges.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  forms  can  be  organicallv 
related  in  the  patterns  of  a  developed  scheme  of  decoration,  and  that 
when  set  free,  in  process  of  conventionalization,  they  persist  as  a  more 
or  less  closely  associated  group. 

It  may  be  said  that  similar  geometric  forms  have  been,  in  many 


1  «  Grammar  of  the  LotuB,"  p.  813. 
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InstanoeB,  independently  developed  among  widely  separated  peoples. 
This  is  tnie.  Bnt  in  snob  cases,  where  investigated,  it  has  been  possible 
to  trace  the  descent  of  the  geometric  patterns  from  local  realistic  proto- 
types. As  already  stated,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  ^gean  geometric  patterns.  The  reference,  direct  and  indirect,  is, 
in  the  latter  instances,  to  Egypt,  and  is  enforced  by  the  admitted  exist- 
•ence  of  trade  intercourse. 

The  study  of  comparative  ornament  is  yet  at  a  beginning.  It. is 
probable  that,  with  fuller  knowledge,  we  shall  distinguish  local  tyj^es 
within  general  areas,  and  the  presence  of  independent  elements  sub- 
merged by  waves  spread  from  the  larger  centres.  Chevron  and  triangle 
patterns  may  have  been  so  incorporated  by  later  movements.  The 
distribution  of  the  black  pottery,  incised  with  chevron  and  triangle 
ornament,  referred  to  Italy,  among  other  problems,  awaits  investigation. 
How  far  we  may  yet  get  behind  the  Mycenae  period,  and  how  far  back 
Egyptian  influence  may  yet  be  thrown,  are,  too,  subjects  for  speculation. 
But  it  is  not,  I  think,  likely  that  the  main  lines  of  the  subject,  in  so  far 
as  they  depend  on  the  derivation  and  descent  of  the  spiral  concentric, 
circles  and  half-circles,  and  associated  lozenge  and  chequer  patterns  of 
^gean  ornament,  will  be  seriously  disturbed. 


{2b  be  continued,) 
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FUNERAL  CUSTOM  IN  THE  BARONIES  OF  BARGY  AND 

FORTH,  COUNTY  WEXFORD. 

Bt  miss  MAROABET  stokes,  M.B.I.A.,  Hon.  Fbllow. 

Tir  the  illustrations  which  accompany  this  Paper  we  have  repre- 
sentations  of  an  interesting  f nneral  custom  which  still  prevails  in 
the  baronies  of  Bargy  and  Forth,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  connected 
with  ancient  practices  of  divination  at  cross-roads,  and  hanging  ofPeringa 
on  trees. 

There  are  many  curious  superstitions  of  heathen  origin  connected 
with  cross-roads.  The  partings  of  roads  are  accounted  meeting-places 
of  spirits,  and  in  parts  of  Alsace,  at  Christmas,  or  the  New  Year,  between 
11  and  12,  p.m.,  the  peasants  go  to  a  cross- way  to  listen  and  learn  all 
that  most  concerns  them  in  the  coming  year.  So  also  the  custom  of 
hanging  offerings  on  trees  at  cross-roads,  or  by  holy  wells,  is  of  pagan 
origin. 

There  is  a  practice  among  European  peasants,  as  we  learn  from  lir. 
E.  B.  Tyler,  of  transferring  disease  or  blemish  of  the  body  to  inanimate 
things ;  a  fever  or  ague  may  be  given  to  a  willow,  elder,  fir,  or  ash  tree, 
with  suitable  charms :  '*Goe  morgen,  olde,  ik  geef  oe  de  Kolde,"  "Goden 
abend  Herr  Fleder,  hier  bring  ick  mien  Feber,  ick  bind  em  di  an  und 
gah  davan,"  ''  Ash-tree,  ashen  tree,  pray  buy  this  wart  of  me."  This 
practice  has  sunk  into  a  device,  which  is  a  very  pattern  of  wicked  selfish- 
ness, where  the  object  to  which  the  disease  is  transferred,  instead  of 
absorbing  the  disease,  is  supposed  to  become  merely  the  means  of  trans- 
ferring it  to  another.  Thus  in  Thuringia  it  is  considered  that  a  string 
of  rowan  berries,  a  rag,  or  any  small  article,  tonchedby  a  sick  person,  and 
then  hung  on  a  bush  beside  some  forest  path,  imparts  the  malady  to  any 
person  who  may  touch  this  article  in  passing,  while  it  frees  the  sick 
person  from  the  disease.  The  rags,  locks  of  hair,  &c.,  hung  on  trees  by 
the  superstitious  from  Mexico  to  India,  and  Ethiopia,  are  held  to  be 
actual  receptacles  of  disease  ;  so  are  also,  says  our  author,  *'the  African 
'  devil's  trees,'  and  the  sacred  trees  of  Sindh,  hung  with  rags  through 
which  votaries  have  transferred  their  complaints,  being  typical  cases  of  a 
practice  surviving  in  lands  of  a  higher  culture." 

It  is  true  that  in  Ireland  such  miscellaneous  offerings  are  still  hung 
on  the  thorn  trees  that  overshadow  the  well  of  the  patron  saint ;  but  the 
Fetish  theory  as  to  the  worshipper^s  intention  falls  short  of  the  truth  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  form  the  practice  takes  among  the  Christian 
peasantry  of  Ireland.     Some  magic  touch,  some  drop  of  pure  elixir  drawn 
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from  the  holy  well  of  Christiau  thought,  has  purged  it  of  tlus  taint  of 
moral  corniption,  and  the  associatioii  of  the  thoni  and  the  croaa,  vhirh  we  - 
find  in  thia  country,  presents  the  ancient  oustom  in  a  higher  light.  This 
asBociation  ia  very  clearly  marked  in  the  aboTe-mentioned  funeral  ceremony 
in  Wexford  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe. 

When  the  coffin  is  supplied,  the  pieces  of  wood  which  remain  over  ate 
oot  into  small  crosses  measuring  2  feet  6  inches  in  height  by  11  inches 
wide  across  the  arms.  These  crosses  are  painted  in  various  coIoutb— 
green,  blue,  red,  and  yellow.  They  hare  pointed  shafts ;  and  one,  which 
is  meant  to  be  planted  in  the  soil  at  the  head  of  the  grnve,  ia  laid  on  the 
coffin,  while  the  others  are  carried  by  the  chief  mourners  behind.  At  the 
cross-roads  nearest  to  the  cemetery  there  is  always  a  hawthorn  tree,  at  the 


Fig.  1. — Funeral  Ciutom  at  Bsnnoir,  Co.  Wexford. 

foot  of  which  the  procession  pauses,  and  the  onws-bearers  lift  their  croeses 
to  its  branches,  where  they  fix  them  and  leave  them.  In  some  places  the 
tree  has  fallen  beneath  its  weight  of  crosses,  but  its  root  remains,  or  at  all 
events  the  memory  of  the  place  where  it  grew  ;  and  so  the  practice  is 
ctmtinued,  and  the  croeses  are  thrust  in  a  heap  lying  one  upon  another, 
till  a  mound  often  6  or  10  feet  high  may  be  seen. 

In  fig.  1  we  give  an  instance  of  the  latter  from  a  drawing  by  the 
late  Mr.  George  Du  Noyer,  of  one  of  these  mounds,  raised  by  the  roots  of 
the  decayed  hawthorn  tree.'  On  a  hill  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Carlow, 
called  lisnavagh,  there  is  not  only  a  hawthorn  planted  at  the  cross-roads, 

>  Anotlier  initanoe  oooun  at  Bmiiljaraaa,  bsronj  of  Btrgj. 
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but  a  holy  well  is  there  also,  into  which  each  member  of  the  funeral 
procession  dips  his  finger,  and  signs  himself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
Indeed. at  every  funeral  the  peasants  make  thia  sign  when  they  reach  the 
cross-roads. 

It  was  an  ancient  custom  in  York  to  pray  at  crosses  on  the  way  to  the 
cemetery  (see  Brand,  '' Popular  Antiquities,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  173).  However, 
it  is  in  the  south-west  of  England,  and  especially  in  Somersetshire,  that 
we  should  expect  to  find  traces  of  the  special  practice  alluded  to  here. 
The  baronies  of  Bargy  and  Forth  are  the  parts  of  Wexford  where  it  is 
found;  and  Forth  is  described  by  Colonel  Solomon  Hichards  in  1682,  as 
possessed  by  a  fresh  settlement  of  English,  *'  the  old  English  being  still 
numerous."  It  was  *'the  Gate  of  the  Elingdom  of  Ireland  at  which  the 
English  under  the  conduct  of  Bobert  Fitzstephen  first  entered  in  1170." 
The  hawthorn  at  onCe  reminds  us  of  the  Glastonbury  thorn,  and  of  the 
thorn  of  St.  Patrick  on  the  side  of  the  hill  above  the  banks  of  the  Loire  at 
Tours ;  but  the  customs  and  legends  connected  with  these  trees  refer  to 
the  miraculous  blossoming  of  trees  at  Christmas  :  a  miraculous  property 
they  have  in  common  with  the  rose  of  Jericho. 

This  Wexford  custom,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  belong  to  the 
worship  of  the  Instruments  of  the  Passion ;  to  be  connected  with  the 
Passion,  not  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  hawthorn,  and  whitethorn,  and 
blackthorn,  all  claim  to  have  been  used  for  the  sacred  Crown  of  Thorns. 
Sir  John  Mandeville  says  :  '^  They  maden  hym  a  crowne  of  the  branches 
of  the  Albiespyne,  that  is  Whitethorn,"  and  Giles  Fletcher  says : — 

**  It  was  bat  now  they  gathered  blooming  May, 
And  of  bis  arms  disrobed  the  branching  tree, 
To  strow  with  boughs  and  bloasomi  all  thy  way ; 
And  now  the  brancblesse  trunck  a  orosse  for  thee, 
And  May,  dismaid,  thy  coronet  must  be." 

The  form  of  procession,  carrying  in  our  hands  ivy,  sprigs  of  laurel, 
rosemary,  or  other  evergreens,  is  said  to  be  emblematic  of  the  soul's 
immortality.  So  this  bearing  of  the  cross  to  the  point  where,  at  the 
meeting  of  four  roads,  that  road  is  chosen  which  leads  directly  to  the 
grave,  is  emblematic  of  the  soul's  submission ;  while  the  laying  down  the 
cross  upon  the  thorny  branch  that  made  the  Saviour's  crown  is  an  instanoe 
of  Christian  symbolism  still  lingering  among  our  peasantry  that  ought  not 
to  pass  unrecorded. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wentworth  Webster  written  at  Sare,  Basses 
Pyrenees,  on  April  28,  1894,  he  gives  an  instance  of  the  custom  of 
depositing  crosses  carried  in  procession  at  cross-roads,  as  recorded  in  the 
Codex  Calixtinus  of  Compostella,  published  by  Professor  Vinson  in  the 
Kevue  de  Linguistique  (tom.  xv.,  15th  January,  1882,  p.  15).  The 
passage  runs  as  thus  translated : — 

''At  the  top  of  the  same  mountain  there  is  a  place  called  Crux 
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Garoli,^  because  Charles,  with  his  army,  when  going  into  Spain  long  ago, 
made  a  road  oyer  it  with  picks  and  spades,  and  other  tools ;  and  he  first 
erected  the  sign  of  the  Lord's  Cross  on  it,  and  afterwards,  on  bended  knees, 
turned  towards  Galicia,  poured  out  prayers  to  God  and  to  St.  James. 
Wherefore  pilgrims  bending  their  knee  there  towards  the  country  of  St. 
James  are  accustomed  to  pray,  and  each  one  of  them  fixes  up  a  standard 
of  the  Lord's  Cross.  A  thousand  crosses  may  be  found  there,  whence  the 
first  station  of  prayer  to  St.  James  is  held  there." 

This  extract  stamps  the  custom  with  antiquity,  as  well  as  pointing  to 
a  wider  range  than  I  was  prepared  for.  It  is  here  shown  to  hare  extended 
to  the  Basque  countries,  and  to  hare  been  a  practice  in  existence  before 
the  twelfth  century.  The  place  named  Crux  Caroli  has  been  identified  as 
a  spot  at  the  junction  of  the  old  Bxnnan  road  with  the  path  coming  from 
YalcarloB,  near  the  chapel  of  Ibaneta.  This  chapel,  according  to  Alphonse 
Vetault,  in  his  great  work  on  Charlemagne,  p.  237,  stands  on  the  side  of 
Mont  Altabi^ar,  and  marks  the  stage  on  which  was  enacted  the  terrible 
massacre  of  the  rearguard  of  Charlemagne's  army,  when  the  long  column 
of  Franks,  following  on  the  ancient  Eoman  road  from  Astorga  to  Bordeaux, 
was  surprised  by  the  enemy  lying  in  ambush  in  the  narrow  defiles  of 
Bonceyaux  of  fatal  memory,  where  the  Basques  sought  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  for  the  evil  of  three  generations  wrought  by  these  CarloTingian 
leaders. 

The  circumstance  is  striking,  and  intensifies  the  interest  of  our  subject. 
The  great  emperor  who,  a.d.  778,  had  waited  in  vain  on  the  confines  of  Gaul 
and  Spain  for  the  battalions  of  his  rearguard,  learns  the  mysterious  cata- 
strophe that  had  entombed  his  bravest  followers  in  the  wild  gorges  of  the 
mountains,  that  had  swallowed  up  Eggihard,  his  seneschal,  Anselm  count  of 
the  palace,  and  Roland  the  famous  governor  of  the  Marches  de  Bretagne. 
Here  he  comes  to  plant  his  cross,  and  kneeling  with  his  face  towards  St. 
James's  shrine  at  Compostella  (Santiago),  beyond  the  far  western-  horizon, 
he  pours  out  his  soul  in  prayer ;  and  for  centuries  afterwards  the  pilgrims 
to  this  shrine  lay  down  the  crosses  they  have  borne  as  insignia  at  the  foot 
of  Charlemagne's  cross,  which  marks  the  spot  once  red  with  heroes' 
blood. 

And  from  this  passage  we  also  learn  that  this  was  a  custom  not  con- 
fined to  funeral  processions,  but  extended  to  pilgrims  in  procession  to  the 
shrine  of  their  saint  as  they  halt  at  the  cross-roads  on  their  way.  How- 
ever, in  a  certain  sense  the  old  Irish  Christian  funerals  may  be  regarded 
as  pilgrimages  to  a  shrine.     Their  goal  was  the  tomb  of  the  patron  saint 

1  <'ln  summitate  vero  eiusdem  niontis  est  locus,  quod  dicitur  Crua  CaroH,  quia 
super  ilium  eecuribus  et  dolabris  et  foasoriis  cffiterisque  manubiiiB  Carolus  eum  suis 
ex«rcitibu8  in  Hispaniam  pergens  olim  tramitem  fecit,  siguumque  DominiceB  crucis 
prius  in  eo  elevavit,  et  tandem  flexis  genibus  versufi  Gallseciam  Deo  et  8ancto  Jacobo 
precem  fudit ;  quapropter,  peregrini,  genua  eua  ibi  cunrantes  versuB  Saneti  Jacobi 
patrium,  ex  more  orant,  et  singuli  singula  vexilla  Dominicae  crucis  infigunt.  Mille  etiam 
eruees  ibi  possunt  inveniri,  imde  primus  locus  orationis  Saneti  Jacobi  ibi  liabetar.'^ 
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ot  tiie  dietriot,  siiLce  burial  near  Iub  grave  liere  was  held  to  be  a  safegoard 
of  BalTation  bereaftor. 

I  find  that  a  very  similar  practice  still  exists  in  Fmnoe.  This  is  noted 
by  U.  F.  Sarey  in  the  "  M^moiras  des  Antiqaaircs  de  Picardie,"  vol.  xv., 
p.  165.  After  describing  other  religions  cnstome  in  tbe  rdley  of  tbe 
river  Breele,  dept.  Bomrae,  he  says : — "The  foreign  traveller  may  ottea 
be  surprised  to  find  a  large  anmber  of  little  wooden  crosses  fixed  into  the 
earth,  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix  which  generally  stands  at  the  cross-roads, 
or  at  the  entrance  to  ^'village,  and  be  will  fail  to  gueat  the  canse.  But 
the  good  peasant  of  the  place  will  tell  him  that  each  of  these  oroMes  baa 
been  placed  there  when,  in  carrying  the  dead  toward  the  cemetery,  the 
procession  has  passed  near  the  crucifix." 


Fig.  2. — Fuoeral  Cuiuuu  at  Cong,  Co.  Hafu. 

The  cbnrcb  of  St.  Qermain  I'Ecossais,  in  the  Cant«n  Gomache,  where 
this  practice  continues,  waa  founded  by  a  Scotic  pupil  of  St.  Qermanus 
of  Auzerre,  to  whom  the  saint  gave  bis  own  name  at  baptism.  He  is 
honomcd  on  Uay  2nd,  in  the  Martjrologies  of  Amiens,  Eu,  and  of  6t. 
Germain  des  Fr4B,  &e.  He  is  titular  of  the  churches  of  St.  Qermain 
d* Amiens,  St.  Qermain  sur  Bresle,  St.  Germain  d'Argoule  in  the  Somme, 
and  of  a  chapel  at  Itibemont  in  the  Aisne,  &a. 

He  is  represented  in  art  as  holding  tlie  Beven-beaded  hydra  with  his 
stole,  being  etoA  to  have  captured  this  monster  on  landing  in  Normandy. 
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His  life  is  contained  in  a  us.  in  the  library  of  Amiens,  No.  465,  and  in 
two  Mss.  in  the  Vatican  Library. 

It  was  on  the.  shores  of  Picardy,  to  north  and  south  of  the  embouchure 
of  the  Somme,  that  many  of  the  early  Irish  pilgrims  and  missionaries 
landed,  including  St.  Columbanus  and  his  followers ;  also  St.  Fursa  and 
his  disciples,  besides  many  others  of  lesser  note,  such  as  Caidoc,  Fricor, 
Fiacra,  and  Cadroc. 

In  such  community  of  old  religious  customs  as  this  practice  here 
Tecorded,  we  may  possibly  trace  a  result  of  the  passage  to  and  fro  of 
these  early  travellers. 

N.B. — Since  this  Paper  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, on  the  occasion  of  their  Meeting  in  the  Tholsell  of  Kilkenny,  I 
made  an  expedition  to  Lough  Corrib,  the  birthplace  of  St.  Fursa,  in 
search  of  vestiges  of  the  saint,  and  I  found  that  the  custom  is  still 
practised  by  the  peasantry  around  Cong.  The  general  procession  going 
to  the  old  Abbey  of  Cong  pauses  at  the  last  cross-roads  to  deposit  their 
crosses,  but  here  the  tree  is  an  ash,  not  a  thorn,  by  which  the  mound 
of  crosses  is  now  overshadowed  (see  fig.  2). 

It  still  remains  to  be  asked,  Is  there  no  evidence  of  the  continuance  of 
this  custom  in  the  Basque  country  in  the  district  of  Ibaneta  after  the 
"date  of  the  codex  in  which  it  is  described,  that  is,  after  the  twelfth 
century?  Or  is  this  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  faithful 
■observation  and  record  of  the  anti.quities  and  customs  of  Ireland  prove 
so  important,  simply  because  she  still  offers  relics  of  the  past,  and 
living  instances  of  practices  that  exist  elsewhere  in  memory  alone? 


(    386     ) 


History  in  Kingsley's  Voyels. — So  remarkably  does  the  very 
interesting  discovery  made  by  our  President  at  Wateiiord  confirm  a 
statement  in  Kingsley's  ''  Hereward  the  Wake,"  that  Waterford 
Cathedral  was  built  in  imitation  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  that  it 
may  be  well  to  note  that  other  allusions  to  Irish  events  by  the  author 
of  ^'Hypatia,"  must  not,  on  that  account,  be  too  readily  accepted  aa 
reliable. 

Though  no  one  can  be  so  pedantic  as  to  expect  dry  historic  accuracy 
in  these  delightful  novels,  the  question  assumes  a  different  aspect  when 
they  come  to  be  cited  in  our  Journal.  Two  instances  will  serve  as  a 
warning.  In  **  Hereward,"  chapter  rv.,  the  reader  is  led  to  believe 
that,  by  common  report  in  Irish  histories,  Ranald,  of  Waterford,  had 
been  slain  by  Brian  Bom  at  Clontaif ,  and  not  Brian  by  Banald,  which 
is  suggested  as  the  true  version. 

Our  **  Annals"  and  the  '^Wars  of  the  Gael"  agree  with  the 
'^Njala  Saga"  in  attributing  the  Irish  monarch's  death  to  Brodir,  who 
is  directly  afterwards  killed  by  Brian's  adherents. 

In  **  Westward  Ho !"  chapter  iz.,  we  find  the  English  besieging  the 
Spanish  Fort  at  Smerwick,  on  Christmas  Day,  regardless  of  its  actual 
surrender  some  six  weeks  earlier  (November  9th,  1580).  These  facts 
demonstrate  the  caution  necessary  in  the  using  of  historic  novels  in 
archaeology. 

We  may  also  note  that  Worsaae's  ^*  Danes  and  Northmen,"  p.  363, 
relates  the  building  of  the  above  churches  without  hinting  that  one  was 
copied  from  the  other.  So  it  remains  an  interesting  problem  whether 
Kingsley  or  his  friend  had  record  of  the  fact,  or  whether  it  was  merely 
a  happy  guess,  founded  on  the  dedication  and  nationality  of  the  build- 
ings.—T.  J.  W. 


Beport  firom  the  Hon.  Local  Seoretary  for  Idmeriek. — The  only 
matter  I  have  to  report  on  is  the  history  of  the  disappearance  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  of  the  castellated  houses  of  old 
Limerick,  viz.  Gdko^y^i  CastUf  commonly  known  as  Ir$t<m^»  JSouss.  It 
was  a  large  stone  structure,  with  pointed  gables  in  the  Elizabethan 
style,  with  stone-mullioned  windows,  and  a  round-headed  stone-arched 
doorway  leading  into  Gridiron-lane,  which  separated  it  from  St.  Mary's 
churchyard  and  the  old  Exchange.  Its  high  Dutch  gable  front  of  red 
brick,  evidently  an  insertion  of  later  date,  facing  Nicholas-street — ^the 
main  street  of  the  English  town — ^gave  one  a  good  idea  of  the  houses  of 
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GaLWBT'b  CaKTLB,    KNOWII   as   "  IbETOs'b   Hot'SB,"    LlMEKICE. 
The  Nicholu-Kreet  fraiil.    Beyond  il  ii  the  Old  RtcbanEC,  erected  in  Ihe  Gut  y>»r  ol  Qumi  A 


<  • 
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old  Limeriok.  This  front  of  imported  Dutoh  brick  was,  according  to 
local  tradition,  tbe  first  brick-faontcd  house  erected  in  Limerick. 
In  1661  Lord  Orrery  was  made  Governor  of  the  Castle  and  City  of 
Limerick.  In  a  letter  from  King  Charles,  he  is  directed  to  "employ 
himself  "  in  getting  English  and  Dutch  merchants  to  settle  in  Limerick. 
By  a  letter  of  Orrery's,  he  would  seem  to  have  been  successful,  as  he 
says  he  expects  more  Dutch  merchants  to  settle  in  the  city.  We  know 
s  considerable  portion  of  the  city  was  granted  to  Lord  Orrery,  General 
Ingoldsby,  and  other  Cromwellians  after  the  siege,  and  these  grants  were 
confirmed  by  the  Act  of  Settlement.  Bir  Geoffrey  Galwey,  Bart., 
the  owner  of  this  house,  was  hanged  by  Ireton,  and  his  property  was 


Oslwej's  Cutis,  knonii  bb  "  Ircton'a  House,"  from  the  South. 

confiscated.  It  is  not,  therefore,  improbable  that  one  of  these  Dutch 
settlers,  having  got  possession  of  Galwey's  Castle,  modernised  it,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  insertion  of  a  brick  front  in  the  Dutch  style.  Ferrar,  in 
bis  "History  of  Limerick,"  says  the  only  houses  which  remained 
habitable  after  the  siege  of  1691,  were  certain  castellated  ones  iu  the 
main  street.  Sew  houses,  in  the  Dutch  style,  then  replaced  the  old  ones 
both  in  the  English  and  Irish  town.  Picturesque  old  Limerick,  now  fast 
disappearing,  dates  therefore  from  after  the  siege  of  1691,  excepting  these 
ancient  castellated  mDusions. 

"  Galwey 'a  Castle"  was  ho  called  from  Sir  Geoffrey  Oalwey,   an 
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eminent  lawyer,  who  was  mayor  of  the  city  in  a.d.  1600.  It  was  btiilt^ 
or  rather  remodelled,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  on  the  site  of  a 
more  ancient  structure,  said  to  be  a  portion  of  the  palaoe  of  the  kings  of 
Limerick. 

The  Galwey  family  were  of  note  in  the  City  AnnaLs.  John  de  Buigo» 
known  locally  as  John  of  Galway,  was  knighted  by  Lionel  Duke  of 
Clarence  for  his  gallant  defence  of  Baal's  Bridge  against  the  O'Briens,  of 
Thomond,  in  1361,  and  got  the  right  to  have  that  bridge  emblazoned 
on  his  arms.  BEis  descendants  took  the  name  of  Oalwey.  There  is  an 
elaborate  monument  in  the  south  aisle  of  8t.  Mary's  Cathedral  to 
OeofPrey  Galwey,  who  died  in  1414.  Underneath  the  Galwey  arms 
(figured  in  the  Plate  facing  p.  70,  Journal  for  1892)  is  the  quaint 
inscription — 

'^LXTUUfi.,    QUiB  LECTOR  |  TUA.  GKBKrirr  HI8CB  JOHAmOS  |  KUBIS  SCULnA 

SACBIS  I  aUADBAT  IKSI6KIA  GALWST."   | 

Sir  Geo£&*ey  Galwey,  when  mayor,  fearlessly  maintained  the  ancient 
privileges  of  the  citizens.  On  one  occasion,  during  his  mayoralty, 
Caxew,  the  Lord  President,  demanded  the  release  of  a  soldier  who 
had  been  convicted  of  larceny.  Galwey  refused  to  deliver  him  up, 
declaring  that  the  ancient  Charter  of  Limerick  exempted  him  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  president  and  council.  Por  his  contumacy  he  was 
fined  by  Carew  £400.  The  Corporation  sent  a  deputation  to  Elizabeth 
to  complain  of  this  arbitrary  act  of  the  Lord  President,  but  got  no 
redress.  This  stubborn  citizen  died  in  1636,  leaving  considerable 
propeity  in  the  city  and  the  adjoining  counties.  His  grandson.  Sir 
Geoffrey  Galwey,  Bart.,  succeeded  him,  and  on  the  surrender  of  the  <nty 
was,  with  Bishop  O'Brien  and  others,  hanged  by  order  of  Ireton  on 
October  3 1st,  1661.  A  local  tradition  (I  rather  think),  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  has  it  that  they  were  hanged  out  of  one  of  the  windows  in 
the  south  gable  of  this  house,  and  that  it  was,  at  the  time,  the  tem- 
porary residence  of  Ireton,  where  he  died  soon  after  his  victims,  of  the 
plague  then  raging  in  the  city.  I  cannot  find  sufficient  evidence  to 
satisfy  me  that  Ireton  ever  resided  in  this  house,  neither  is  there  any 
evidence  that  it  had  any  connexion  with  Bishop  O'Brien's  execution 
further  than  the  fact  related  in  Hihemia  Dominieana  : — "  The  Bishop  of 
Emly  was  executed  on  the  eve  of  All  Saints'  Day,  and  his  head  was 
fixed  on  a  spike  at  the  top  of  a  tower  near  the  centre  of  the  city."  As 
'*Galwey's  Castle"  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  was 
higher  than  the  adjoining  houses,  it  was  most  probably  the  **  tower  " 
referred  to»  Other  and  more  likely  places  have  been  pointed  oat  as  the 
site  of  the  bishop's  execution.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  General 
Ireton,  commander  of  the  victorious  army,  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
townhouse  of  Lord  Thomond,  which  was  situated  close  to  King  John'ii^ 
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Castle,  than  in  a  honse  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  his 
victims,  or  where  was  spiked  the  gory  head  of  the  Bishop  of  Emly — ^he 
who  summoned  his  executioner  to  follow  after  him  in  a  few  days. 

We  learn  from  Ludlow's  '' Memoirs"  that  Ireton  made  an  expedi- 
tion into  Clare  in  the  first  week  of  November.  We  find  he  took  many 
castles,  including  Leamaneagh,  and  got  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Galway, 
the  weather  being  very  inclement,  when  he  *^  took  a  severe  cold,"  and, 
though  ordered  to  lie  up,  returned  to  Limerick  the  third  week  in 
November.  Here  Fleetwood  found  him  in  a  high  fever,  to  which  he 
succumbed  on  the  26th  of  that  month. 

On  learning  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had  purchased  ^*  Galwey's 
Castle,"  with  other  houses  adjoining,  and  were  about  to  apply  to  the 
Corporation  for  a  presentment  to  close  Gridiron-lane,  which  separated 
these  houses  from  the  cathedral  (this  lane  was  called  from  a  well-known 
inn,  '<  The  Gridiron,"  which  existed  early  in  this  century — ^the  last 
proprietor  was  a  popular  character  named  Fat  M'Grath,  otherwise 
"Paddy  the  Chopper"),  I  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Mayor: — 

'<  Sib, — I  understand  an  application  is  to  be  made  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Town  Council,  on  bebalf  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral,  for  a  presentment 
to  close  Gridiron-lane.  As  Local  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Ireland,  I  am  anxious  that  the  house,  commonly  known  as  '*  Ireton* s,"  sliould,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  preserved  from  decay,  and  remain  as  an  example  of  the  ancient 
castellated  mansions  of  old  Limerick.  As  this  buiMing  was  erected  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  by  a  former  Mayor  of  Limerick,  Sir  GeofPrey  Galwey  (Mayor  a.d.  1600},  a 
very  notable  personage  in  the  AnnaU  of  our  ancient  city,  I  tinist  you,  sir,  and  the 
Corporation,  when  granting  the  presentment,  which  I  hope  you  may  see  your  way  in 
doing,  will  safeguard  this  ancient  building,  so  that  this  remnant  of  antiquity  may  be 
left  in  our  midst  as  a  memorial  of  an  eminent  citizen  who,  when  Mayor  of  Limerick 
upheld  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  his  office. 

*<  I  am.  Sir,  fte., 

"  Jiios  G.  BAaaT. 
''His  WoBJiHip  thb  Matok  of  Limbbiok. 
*' February  $nd,  ISQSV 

The  City  Eathcrs,  however,  in  their  wisdom,  took  a  uarrow-minded 
view  of  the  question,  and,  in  granting  the  presentment,  expressed  an 
opinion  that  *' Ireton' s  House"  should  come  down,  as  it  was  undesir- 
able that  it  should  be  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  a  man  of  infamous 
memory — ^the  ^'scourge  of  Limerick,''  who  had  hanged  the  martyred 
Bishop  of  Emly  ;  and  therefore  *'  Galwey's  Castle  "  has  now  disappeared, 
and  an  up-to-date,  commonplace  iron  railing  encloses  its  site,  to  the 
delight  of  our  iconoclastic  Corporation.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  to  say  that,  when  some  of  the  adjoining  houses  were  taken 
down,  several  cracks  were  found  in  the  muin  walls  of  the  castle,  and 
the  Dutch  front  was  pronounced  to  be  unsafe. — Jambs  G.  Basat,  Hon. 
Local  SMr$tary  for  Limerick, 
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Septilohral  Chamber  near  BallyliaimiB. — Three  miles  to  the  south 
of  BallyhaxmiSy  at  a  place  called  Garrabeg,  a  farmer  named  Martin 
Keane,  has  unearthed  an  oblong  chamber  some  three  feet  from  ihe 
surface  of  the  field.  The  chamber  is  about  14  feet  long  by  6  wide,  and 
7  from  floor  to  roof.  Its  sides  are  formed  of  large  stones  laid  over  each 
other  without  mortar  or  cement,  and  the  roof  is  composed  of  large  fl^at 
stones  reaching  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  chamber,  which  narrows 
somewhat  to  the  roof.  From  the  east  side  of  this  chamber  a  narrow 
passage  runs,  but  only  a  few  feet  of  it  are  at  present  exposed.  On  the 
floor  of  the  chamber  were  found  two  human  skulls,  which  almost  imme- 
diately crumbled  away ;  also  in  a  recess  immediately  under  the  roof  three 
human  teeth,  which  also  crumbled  to  dust.  There  was  also  found  what 
is  described  as  a  spear-head,  which  was  unfortunately  destroyed.  "It 
was  no  good — ^it  was  all  eaten  with  rust,"  the  finder  said. 

The  stones  of  which  the  chamber  is  built  are  such  as  ore  not  to  be 
found  within  some  distance  of  the  place.  They  are  grooved,  furrowed, 
and  in  parts  worn  smooth.  They  must  have  been  carried  into  the  land, 
which  now  an  oasis  in  surrounding  bog,  was  early  in  the  century  a 
marsh. 


Diaooyery  of  an  ancient  Bone  Comb  and  Tracked  Stone,  in  a 
prehistoric  Mound,  at  Eilmessan,  Co.  Meath. — According  to  the  railway 
arrangement  at  present  in  force  on  the  Meath  line,  passengers  from  the 
Korth  by  the  morning  train  going  to  Tiim  or  Athboy,  have  to  wait  at  the 
Kilmessan  Junction  for  the  arrival  of  the  down  train  from  Dublin  before 
they  can  proceed  on  their  way.  This  I  found  to  be  a  fact  in  July,  1893, 
when,  wishing  to  go  to  Trim,  I  had  to  wait  at  Eilmessan  for  nearly  an 
hour  before  a  train  left  for  that  town. 

Finding  very  soon  the  time  to  hang  heavily  on  my  hands,  I  walked 
into  the  adjoining  village,  and  after  viewing  the  neatly-kept  but  rather 
new  cemetery  attached  to  the  Boman  Catholic  church  there,  I  turned 
into  a  gravel  pit,  just  beyond,  to  see  what  tliat  would  yield  of  interest. 
On  entering  I  at  once  observed  that  part  of  the  opposite  bank  of  the  ex- 
cavation was  composed  of  a  stiff  clay — a  material  quite  different  from  the 
rest,  which  was  the  usual  limestone  gravel  of  the  district.  The  upper 
part  of  this  bank,  I  also  observed,  waa  thickly  studded  with  numerous 
broken  bones  sticking,  like  so  many  little  pegs,  out  of  its  face.  This 
excited  my  curiosity,  and,  to  get  a  better  view,  I  climbed  on  to  a  falu» 
of  earth  which  accumulated  at  the  bottom.  I  had  scarcely  done  so  whtm 
I  saw  a  small,  but  unmistakable,  part  of  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  sticking 
out  of  the  clay,  among  the  bones !  I  at  once  attacked  the  place  with  the 
blade  of  my  pocket-knife,  and  was  very  soon  amply  rewarded  for  the 
train  delay  by  becoming  the  possessor  of  a  beautiful  little  double-toothed 
bone  comb. 
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Nor  was  the  finding  of  tliu  comb  my  only  luck.  While  engagad  in 
disentomUng  that  article,  I  found  lying  apon  it,  in  fact  toucliing  (were  it 
not  80  close  it  ie  probable  I  tronld  have  overlooked  it),  one  of  those  strange 
and  mysterious  relics  known  in  the  North  of  Ireland  as  "  Tracked 
Stones."  This  one  is  an  oval  qnartzite  pebble,  reddish  in  colour,  nearly 
three  inches  long,  better  than  two  wide,  and  one  thick.  On  each 
face  there  are  two  well-defined  marks,  nearly  parallel  to  esoh  other,  but 
not  quite  so.  The  whole  article  seems  to  have  been  ground  down  and 
ptdished  to  its  present  symmetrical  form  with  much  care  and  labour.  Ur. 
Enowlee  has  embodied  in  an  important  Paper  which  he  published  in  the 
Journal  (1BS6,  p.  497)  all  that  is  known  of  these  curious  remains,  to 
which  I  refer. 

The  little  comb  is  2(  inches  long ;  the  teeth  are  tths  of  an  inch  in 
depth,  and  are  as  finely  cut  almost  as  a  modem  toilet-comb.  Except  at 
one  end,  where,  perhaps,  an  unequal  earth  pressure  has  broken  away  the 


Ancient  Bone  Comb  found  at  EHmeasim,  Co.  Mentli. 

teeth  for  nearly  a  half-an-inch,  it  is  in  wonderful  pieserTation,  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  stiff  earth  in  which  it  was  embedded,  which  preserved  it 
from  excessive  moisture.  Along  the  back,  between  the  rows  of  teeth,  it  is 
strengthened  by  two  plates  of  bone  which  are  fastened  to  the  body  by 
three  rivets  of  iron.  Two  of  these  rivets  are  still  in  thiir  places.  The 
plates  are  beautifully  ornamented  by  a  design  composed  of  a  dot-and- 
circle  pattern.  The  Eev.  "W.  F.  Alment,  Rector  of  Cnatletown-Kil- 
patriet,  and  Nobber,  Mtmbm;  has  very  kindly  esecnted  photographs  of 
both  these  articles,  and  as  these  beautiful  "  photos  "  give  a  far  better  idea 
of  their  appearance  than  any  verbal  description  could  possibly  do,  X 
present  copies.     The  comb  is  represented  three-quarter  size. 

My  time  then  being  limited,  I  had  to  leave ;  but  on  an  early  day 
I  returned  and  made  a  more  minute  examination.  Though  I  found 
no  further  example  of  ancient   art,  the  examination  of  the  dto  was 
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inteiesting.  The  bank  in  qnestion  is  about  12  feet  higb,  bnt  the  accn- 
mnlated  d^ts  at  its  foot  lessens  its  perpendioalar  by  nearly Jialf.  It 
seems  to  be  altogether  artificial,  and  composed  of  a  stiff  clay,  quite  different 
from  its  surroundings.  Kear  the  top,  for  about  4  feet,  the  bones  are 
more  plentiful,  and  seem  to  be  stratified,  with  traces  of  charcoal  here  and 
there.  At  the  bottom  of  this  formation  I  found  the  comb  and  stone. 
The  ground  oyer  the  bank  presents  the  appearance  of  a  rath  or  low 
mound,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  yet  undisturbed.  Of  the  bones  I 
picked  out  the  horn  and  part  of  the  skull  of  the  shorthorn  variety  of 
Irish  oxen,  described  by  Sir  W.  Wilde,  and  others  ;  the  tusk  and  teeth 
of  swine  ;  and  part  of  a  jaw  bone  with  teeth  of  a  goat  or  deer.  I  also 
found  a  conical  bony  mass,  which  I  believe  was  the  excrement  of  a  dog 
which  fed  on  gnawed  bones.  I  spoke  to  the  occupier,  a  Mr.  Clawly, 
but  could  get  very  little  information  from  him.  He  appears  to  be  a  man 
of  very  slight  powers  of  observation ;  he  repeatedly  insisted  that  the 
numerous  bones  I  pointed  out  were  all  "  pig's  bones,"  and  seemed  afraid 
of  being  accused  of  desecrating  a  churchyard.  Of  relics  he  knew 
nothing ;  but  on  my  explaining  what  I  wanted,  hQ  recollected  finding  a 
button  some  days  before ;  and  after  a  search  found  it,  and  kindly  gave  it 
to  me.  It  is  a  large  copper  one,  plated  in  front,  and  though  old-fashioned, 
is  probably  not  older  than  the  beginnin|^  of  the  century.  It  probably 
dropped  from  the  surface  earth  to  the  bottom  of  the  bank  where  it  was 
found. 

In  conclusion  I  believe  this  mound,  be  it  sepulchral  or  not,  is  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  members  living  in  the  neighbourhood. 
As  the  greater  part  is  yet  undisturbed,  it  probably  contains  many  articles 
of  great  value  and  interest,  which  would  well  repay  any  attention 
which  might  be  bestowed  on  its  examination.— Owen  Smith. 


Carved  Female  Figuree  found  in  Early  Churches,  Castles,  fto. 
(SxTPPuniBBrTAX.  Lisr,  from  pp.  77*81). 

'   Ik  Ibsland, 

{Correction). — ^No.  33  of  previous  list  should  be  described  thus : — 

38.  DuNiTAUAK  Castlb. — Projecting  from  the  wall  near  one  of  the 
windows,  described  by  the  Earl  of  Dunraven  in  <' Memorials  of  Adare 
Manor."  He  considers  that  such  figures  date  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  ruined  church  of  Dunnaman  stands  a  few 
hundred  yards  east  of  the  castle.  From  the  mixture  of  round  and  pointed 
arches  the  date  of  the  church  would  in  England  be  fixed  at  about  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century;  but  it  may  be  rather  later  in 
Ireland. 

34.  At  a  Wbix  mtAB  Baktesb,  12  kilss  wbbi  of  Mallow,  Co.  Cobk. — 
Copied  from  a  sketch  by  the  late  G.  V.  Du  Noyer  in  the  Library,  Royal 
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Irish  Academy.  The  figure  is  erect,  with  uplifted  hands,  and  extends 
helow  the  knees  ;  it  measures  1  foot  10^  inches  in  height,  and  the  upper 
wider  portion  of  the  slab  it  is  carved  on  is  1  foot  wide. 

35.  Oir  THB  Cross  of  MuaBDAOH,  Glonm ackois. — A  seated  figure  with 
outstretched  lower  limbs  on  the  eastern  face  of  transverse  portion  of  the 
stone  cross.  It  appears  to  have  been  previously  unnoticed.  From  a 
drawing  by  T.  J.  Westropp,  Esq. 

36.  TncAHOE,  Quern's  Comrsj, — A  grotesque  figure  requiring  further 
inquiry. 

Ik  EicaLAin). 

Chubch  0?  St.  David,  Eilpeok,  Herefobdbbibb. — ^Placed  with  other 
grotesque  figures  on  the  cornice.  The  church  is  ascribed  to  the  twelfth 
century.  Its  benefice  was  granted  in  a.i>.  1134  by  the  Lord  of  Kilpeck 
to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Gloucester.  It  is  within  the  diocese  of 
Uandaff,  and  thus  came  within  the  sphere  of  early  Welsh  and  Irish 
influence.  Its  ornamental  style  resembles  some  decorated  Irish  churches 
of  that  period. 

Iir  Wai.es. 

Psirifoir  Pbiobt,  AKGLsssT.-^During  the  recent  visit  of  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Association  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland, 
this  figure  was  noticed  on  the  exterior  wall  of  the  church,  and  photo- 
graphed. The  church  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  recently  restored ; 
but  the  doorway  at  the  end  of  south  wall  of  nave  is  considered  late 
Norman  work,  and  referred  by  ^fr.  Parker  to  the  earlier  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  former  chancel,  now  removed,  was  of  fifteenth- 
century  date. 

LiiAimBiKnon  Chitbch,  Badnobshire. — A  figure  carved  in  relief  on 
stone,  of  rather  rude  execution,  2  feet  6  inches  long  and  18  inches  broad, 
the  slab  varying  from  10  to  2  inches  in  thickness.  Found  October  24, 
1894,'concealed  and  built  into  the  north  wall  of  church,  face  downwards, 
in  pulling  it  down  for  rebuilding.  The  rood  beam  of  an  older  church 
is  laid  as  a  step,  still  bearing  traces  of  colour.  The  present  building 
appears  to  date  about  1746,  and  is  a  mere  barn-like  structure.  There  was 
another  church  in  the  parish,  the  remains  discovered  a  few  years  since, 
called  Llanfaelog,  the  church  of  St.  Maelog,  who  is  alleged  to  have  Uved 
in  the  sixth  century. 

Ik  Sootl^kd. 

1,  IsLAnnoF  loFA.  (in  the  Nuns'  Chapel). — The  figure  is  built  into  the 
wall  above  an  early  vrindow.  Described  from  a  photograph  sent  me  by 
a  member  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  taken  by 
himself. 

2.  MxrcKAiaiTB  Pabish  Chubch,  TATinriLT,  Ab0Tlb8hz&x. — ^This  image 
is  described  as  a  rude  piece  of  carving,  with  hair  falling  over  the  shoulders. 
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and  represented  sitting.  It  is  13  inches  in  height,  carved  in  rough  B9jxd- 
stone.  On  the  rebnilding  of  the  chnrch  it  was  placed  at  the  end  of  sooth 
wall.  At  the  eastern  end  of  same  wall  is  the  h0ad  of  an  ecclesiastic,  also 
carved  in  sandstone.  Dr.  Macnaughten,  M.  S.  A. ,  (Sc0t.),  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  my  knowledge  of  this  ftgure^  says  there  is  a  roofless,  ruined 
chapel  near  the  present  church,  from  which  he  believes  both  figures  were 
obtained. 

3.  BA.LLACHirLi8H.— >A  Unique  figure  of  wood,  represented  full  length, 
measuiing  about  4  feet  9  inches,  the  only  one  made  of  this  material  of 
which  full  record  is  obtainable.  It  was  found  in  a  bog,  and  described 
and  figured  in  the  Pr$ee9img$  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland 
for  ISSl.  The  eyes  of  this  image  are  represented  by  two  quarts 
pebbles. 

4.  XsLAifi)  OF  Ha^bris  (at  St  Clement's  Church,  Bowdil). — The  figure 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  one  side  of  the  church  tower,  surrounded  by  a 
battlemented  string  course.  In  the  corresponding  position  on  another  side 
of  the  tower  is  a  bishop  in  costume,  within  a  floriated  Gothic  niche,  above 
which  is  the  representation  of  a  akuU,  and  beneath  a  grotesque  head, 
winge4«  The  string  course  is  continued  outside  the  niches  on  either  side 
and  at  top^ 

5.  Glasgow  CATHEDEix  (preserved  in  the  Crypt). — This  figure  is 
recorded  in  the  "  Earl  of  Dunraven's  Memorials  of  Adare  Manor," 
p.  201. 

Ik  Italx. 

CoMo.- — "  In  the  very  remarkable  straight-sided  arched  doorway  of  the 
church  of  St.  Fedele  two  or  three  figures  somewhat  resembling  those  seen 
in  Ireland,  but  much  smaller.**  From  the  "Earlof  Dunraven's  Memorials 
of  Adare  Manor,"  p.  201. — ^f.e.s.a.i. 


Celtic  and  Byzantine  Interlaced  work.— AUow  me  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  R.S.A.I.  to  the  photographs  of  a  beautiful 
Mosaic  pavement  of  Byzantine  work  recently  discovered  at  Jerusalem, 
and  ijllustrated  in  the  '^  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  "  for  October,  1894.  The  design  is  that  of  a  vine,  the  branches  of 
which  form  circles  containing  birds,  peacocks,  ducks,  storks,  &c.  The 
border  is  a  striking  example  of  the  similarity  between  Celtic  and  Byzan- 
tine interlaced  work  of  which  specimens  have  already  been  illustrated 
in  our  Journal.  (See  vol.  i.,  6th  series,  1890,  illustration  facing  page  35, 
Nestorian  kss.  ;  also  fig.  6  of  the  plate  facing  page  32,  where,  in  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  stones  at  Bakewell,  an  almost  identical  pattern  is 
illustrated.— C.  M.  S. 
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The  Lords  of  Dniuany  and  St.  Hicholas'  Church.— (Vol.  iv.,  5th 
fiericB,  p.  222). — In  Mr.  T.  J.  Westropp's  Paper  on  the  "  Churches  of 
Dansany  and  Skreen,"  in  the  September  Number  of  this  Journal,  mention 
is  made  of  a  *'  Nicholas  Plunket,  1st  Baron  of  Dunsany,"  whose  will  is 
dated  1461,  and  who  married,  Ist,  Anne  Fitzgerald;  2ndly,  Elizabeth 
Preston.  But  this  will,  which  is  printed  in  full  at  page  857  of  the 
-Calendar  of  the  Carew  mss.,  vol.  yi.,  was  not  made  in  1461,  but  in  1463 
(2  Ed.  lY.),  and  the  testator  was  not  a  Nicholas  Plunket  He  was  Sir 
•Christopher  Plunket^  Knight,  younger  son  of  Sir  Christopher  Plunket, 
Enight,  by  Joan,  his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Luke  Cusack, 
Knight,  and  Lady  of  KiUeen  and  Bunsany,  which  were  owned  by  the 
Cueaok  family  in  1400.  Lodge  and  Archdall  say  that ''  it  is  probable '' 
that  Sir  Christopher  Plunket,  senior,  was  styled  the  IstLord  of  Dunsany 
and  Killeen,  in  right  of  his  wife,  which  would  make  the  testator  the  2nd 
Lord  Dunsany,  his  elder  brother  John  being  2Dd  Lord  of  KUleen ;  but 
these  genealogists  add,  writing  in  1750-89,  that  ''no  patent  of  creation 
had  yet  appeared  for  either  of  these  baronies  "  (Archdall's  Lodge,  voL  vL, 
p.  197),  and  that  they  date  by  tenure  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Lynch, 
in  his  **  Feudal  Dignities  of  L:eland,"  devotes  several  pages  to  the  history 
^f  this  ancient  family.  He  quotes  the  royal  grants  of  1434,  in  which 
Henry  YI.  recites  that  they  are  made  with  the  assent  of  ''  our  beloved  and 
faithful  Christopher  Plunket,  Knight,^'  with  no  other  title  affixed ;  but 
adds  that  in  33  Henry  YI.  (1455),  the  said  Sir  Christopher's  grandson 
^'used  and  received  the  title  of  Baron  of  KiUeen."  He  also  says  that  the 
Plunkets  were  parHamentaiy  barons  as  Lords  of  Bathregan,  long  before 
the  marriage  of  the  said  Sir  Christopher  of  1434  with  Joan  Cusack,  whose 
grandfather,  Sir  Walter  Cusack,  was  possessed  of  the  barony  of  Killeen. 
Lynch's  work  is  most  interesting  and  valuable,  but  we  shall  never  know 
the  true  origin  and  descents  of  the  old  Anglo-Irish  barons  and  their  sub- 
feudatories  until  the  Government  consents  to  resume  the  publication  of  the 
Irish  State  Papers  in  the  English  and  Irish  Public  Becord  Offices  on  the 
plan  so  long  sanctioned  by  Lord  Bomilly  and  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy.  Until 
then  Irish  history  and  genealogy  between  1307  and  1500  will  never  be 
really  known. — Maby  Hickson. 

[The  error  as  to  the  Christian  name  of  the  lord  of  Dunsany  referred 
to,  is  corrected  by  the  writer  of  the  Paper,  in  the  Errata  at  the  end  of 
this  volume.] 
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[ITinc.— I%oM  marttti  (•)  aM  jy  JTmiifrf  d/  M«  5i>«>((y.] 

*<?««»  iVowiM*  /«■  ihs  FrodueiioH  of  "Ex  Libri*"  (Sook-PlatM). 
By  Jobn  Ymycoinb,  h.k.i^.,  FelloT  d  tlie  Boyal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Ireland ;  Member  of  CoimcQ  ot  the  Ez  libiU 
Society ;  Freaidout  of  the  Belfast  Art  Society,  1890-92.  Croarn 
8ro.     (Londoa:  A.  and  C.  Black,  Soho-squore,  1894.)   Price  Si.  6<f. 

Ji  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  author  better  qualified  tban  Ur.  Tiny • 
comb  to  treat  of  this  subject,  whether  we  regard  him  in  his  different 
capacities  of  designer,  artist,  engraver,  or  writer ;  in  each  department  he 
brings  matured  experience  to  bear  on  bis  work,  and  the  result  is  in  Ui& 
hiffheet  degree  sadsfaetory. 


Monoolinime  Sketch,  reproduced  bj  half-tone  Prooeu  Block.     (Beduoed  in  lize.) 

"We  have  bad  in  a  former  issue  of  this  Jovmal  an  opportunity  of 

noting  the  appreciation  in  which  the  author  is  held,  in  tbe  remarks  on 

'  luB  career  in  the  series  of  articles  on  Book-FIate  Designers  in  the 
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"  Ex  libris  Journal,"  in  wbich  publication  several  ot  the  cbaptors  ol 
this  book  first  appeared.  Tbey  are  nov  reprinted,  iritb  additional 
illustrations,  the  whole  formiog  a  handsome  volume,  with  fift;  Ex 
Libris  ezamplee,  and  a  frontispiece  in  heraldic  tinctures. 

Mr.  Tinycomb,  a.  hie  opening  Rnarks,  saja :— >"  The  production  of 
fiook-Flates,  by  whatever  means,  is  but  a  side  branch  of  the  art  by  which 
pictorial  and  decorative  il< 
lustrations  of  every  kind 
are  executed,  and  copies 
multiplied  by  some  of  the 
ordinary  pTOcenes  of  print- 
ing." He  then  tells  us 
that  whereas  in  former 
times  wood  engra'ring  and 
copper  engraviDg  were  r»- 
sponeiHe  for  meet  of  the 
Book-Flates  existing,  "the 
advance  of  modem  science 
has,  however,  changed  all 
that,  and  we  may  now 
pOBseee  a  charming  Book- 
plate, which  is  neither 
engraved  on  wood  ot  on 
copper,  and  yet  may  pass 
tor  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  or  have  characteris- 
tics entirely  its  own." 

We  are  led  in  these 
pages,  by  easy  stages, 
through  the  varioas  de- 
velopmenta  of  engraving, 
from  the  rough  woodcuts 
which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  earliest  printed  books 
to  the  beantifuUy  finished 
work  of  Diirer  and  other 
masterB  of  engraving.  Then 
comes  the  eogiaving  on 
metals  and  etching  ;  and 
last  we  are    let  into  the  P"-«>d-ink  Dr.win,.  rq.r«juc«i  b»  Froc«  Block. 

.  (Sll(till)' Rdnc^.) 

secrets  of  the  vanons  means 

adopted  for  the  daplication  ot  artists'  sketches  by  means  of  lithography 
and  photo-lithography,  and  by  blocks  or  transfers,  from  which  any 
number  ot  copies  may  be  token.  By  means  of  the  well-selected  illus- 
trations, and  the  bints  so  freely  scattered  over  these  pages,  it  is  an 
2F2 
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easf  natter  for  those  who  have  not  studied  the  art  of  engntting  an^ 
proceBB- working  to  gun  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

It  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  collectors  to  be  able,  by  thb  aid 
of  this  work,  to  recognise  the  mode  by  which  any  example  has  betii 
produced ;  a  special  chapter  is  devoted  to  this,  and  each  of  the  numerous 
illnatratione  contains  words  descriptiye  of  how  it  was  executed  or  pro- 
duced. 

The  book  is  very  appropriately  d^cated  to  Arthur  Ticars,  f.s.*.; 
Ulster  Eing-of -Anns,  a  copy  of  whose  ^ook-Plate  adorns  p.  68.     Through 


Pen-uid-Iiik  Dmring,  reproduced  by  PnxwH  Block.     (Slightly  reduesd.) 

the  courtesy  of  the  publishers,  a  few  specimens  of  the  illustrations, 
line  and  half-tone  process  blocks,  are  given,  being  the  Book-Plates  of 
three  Uembers  of  this  Society,  including  that  of  Francis  Joseph  Bigger, 
H.K.I.A.,  Fellow,  the  able  and  energetio  Editor  of  the  UUhr  Journal  of 
Arehaohgjf. 

This  qiiaint  old  style  Ex  Libiis  illustrates  the  connexion  of  an  old 
family  of  merchants  with  the  trading  city  of  Belfast,  where  they  settled 
at  the  time  of  the  Plantation.    Scarce  twenty  years  after  their  arrival, 
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UiQhael»  Jaznee^  and  John  Bigger,  three  brothers,  had  in  ciroulation  trade 
tokens,  a  common  practice  at  that  time  amongst  merchants.  These  tokens 
are  represented  on  the  Book-Plate,  hearing  the  respective  dates,  1657, 
1666,  and  1667.  On  that  of  Michael  appears  the  bell  from  the  arms  of 
Belfast,  which  is  repeated  on  that  of  John,  whilst  the  token  of  James 
bears  the  qnaint  merchant's  mark,  which  is  appropriately  adopted  upon 
the  shield  in  liea  of  heraldry.  Each  token  has  somewhere  upon  it  three 
mnllets  worked  into  the  inscription  or  design.  These  mullets  are  clearly 
taken  from  the  heraldic  shield  of  the  family,  which  is — argent^  a  bend 
azure,  three  mulhte  gulee,  two  in  chief,  one  in  lose.  The  main  feature  of 
the  plate  is  the  old  High-street  of  Belfast,  showing  the  market-house, 
with  the  tawer^  ham  whi^li  tke  politiQ&I  exeeixtioiis  l<mg  took  place,  and 
whose  Burnxnit  was  often  decked  with  the  heads  of  outlaws.  Close  to 
this  was  the  Bigger  place  of  business  for  200  years,  and  the  name  has 
been  added  in  front  of  this  house ;  the  couj^txy  residences  were  at 
Biggerstown  loid  H<)ylusk.  '^  Te  goode  Shippe  Vhieorne  of  Belfaste," 
represented  in-  the  base,  was  one  of  the  first  traders  ever  owned  by 
Belfast  metrohatita,  being-  purchased,  in  1662,  by  Miobaol  Bigger  and 
three  other  prosiinent  traders  of  the  town,  for  tLe  sum  of  ^^£618  sterling 
current  money  d  England."  The  family  is  still  well  represented  in  the 
city  of  Belfast,  but  tibeir  trading  has  ceased,  and  the  old  house  is  in  other 
hands. 

This  Book-f  l$te  is  xuuque,  as  it  embodies  the  antiquities  of  a  family 
which  are  very  special ;  it  is  designed  by  Mr.  Yinycomb,  and  engraved 
by  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.,  who,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  have  psoduced  nearly 
all  the  modem  ^samples  in  the  book. 

Messrs.  Black,  the  publishers  of  Mr.  YinycomVs  present  work,  purpose 
to  issue,  in  a  greatly  extended  form,  early  in  1895,  their,  **  Book-Plate 
Annual  and  Armorial  Tear-Book,^  tiie  fbrst  issue  of  which  was  made  early 
in  1894.  The  Editor  is  Mr,  Jolm  Leighton,  f.8.a.;  and  thejsuccess  which 
attended  the  first  iaeue  will,  no  doubly  be  aecorded  to  its  successor.  Its 
nominal  price,  and  Ae  great  Tariety  of  interesting  information  on  Book- 
plates and  cognate  subjects  which  it  embraces,  will  render  it  exceedingly 
useful  to  all  coUectors. 
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EXCUESION  TO  NOETH  WALES,^  Jttlt,  1894. 

I  if  August,  1891,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  this  Society,  ihe 
Cambrian  ArchcBologicied  Association  fixed  their  usual  Summer  ICeet^ 
ing  in  Ireland.  The  Members  of  our  Society,  mth  added  enjoyment,  shared 
with  them  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Killamey,  the  Dingle  peninsula,  and 
SkeBig  Michael,  and  in  reduced  numbers  and  less  favourable  vreather  the 
antiquities  of  Limerick  and  Clare,  and  Cashel.  The  friendly  interoourse 
between  the  two  Societies  was  renewed  this  year,  when  the  Irish  Society 
returned  the  visit  of  their  Cambrian  brothers,  joining  their  Summer 
Excursion  for  1894. 

Camarton  had  been  fixed  on  by  the  Cambrian  Committee  as  a  head* 
quarters,  and,  easily  reached  from  Ireland,  was  admirably  chosen  for  the 
purpose.  Nor  is  it  less  suitable  as  a  centre  of  antiquarian  interest.  Itsdlf 
the  site  of  a  Roman  station,  of  which  some  remains  yet  exist,  surrounded 
by  British  remains,  and  adorned  by  the  noblest  of  the  Edwardian  caaiies, 
it  afforded  abundant  interest  for  an  even  longer  stay  than  was  aitanged. 
In  Carnarvon  Castle  we  are  s<miewhat  in  toudi  with  mediflsval  Kornum 
Irehmd.  When  Edward  I.  undertook  his  oonquast  of  North  Wales  the 
Anglo-Norman  position  in  Ireland  was  apparently  assured.  Henoe,  when 
his  strongholds  in  Wales  were  being  built  to  secure  his  footing  there,  he 
conld  look  for  supplies  to  the  rich  com  lands  of  Leinster  andthe  still  well- 
replenished  Irish  Exchequer.  The  castles  rising  at  Carnarvon,  Conway, 
Beaumaris,  Criccieth,  and  Harlech  could  be  more  easily  succoured  by  sea 
from  the  west  than  by  the  threatened  land  communication  on  the  east. 
So  again  and  again,  in  Sweetman's  *' Calendars'*  are  to  be  found  man- 
dates to  the  Irish  authorities  for  the  supply  of  -grain  and  money  to  those 
in  charge  of  the  works  at  these  places. 

For  Carnarvon  there  started  a  goodly  party  of  our  Society  on  Monday, 
the  16th  July,  1894.  Leaving  North  Wall,  DuUin,  at  9.30,  it  was 
reached  in  good  time  for  dinner.  Mr.  Cochrane  was  already  on  the  spot, 
and  had  every  arrangement  made  for  the  reception  of  the  party  in  tiie 
Boyal  Hotel. 

The  evening  meeting  6a  this  day  has  already  been  chronicled  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Society's  Proceedings.    It  was  held  in  the  Guild  Hidl, 

^■^— "^"^^^  — ll"  ■'  ■■■■ill  I     II   ■■!     »■  — ^B^— ^^»^»^^i— MM^i^.^^— ^^Bhi^M^,^— ^^— ^i— — i^— — ^^^IM^M^W^^^B^^— ^^^^ 

^  Tke  blocks  iUuBtrating  this  Report  of  the  Excursion  in  Wales  have  been  kindly 
lent  by  the  Committee  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association^  except  the  plmns  of 
Has  Manrr,  for  if hioh  we  ase  indebted  to  Mr*  Harold  Hughes. 
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u  room  built  over  the  site  of  one  of  the  old  town  gates,  and  kindly  placed 
at  the  Society's  disposal  by  the  Corporation. 

On  the  following  morning,  Tuesday,  17th  July,  Carnarvon  was  left 
by  train  at  8.30  a.ni.  for  OcDftwiT.  This  town  presents  from  many  points 
a  most  interesting  appearance.  Its  castle  and  fortifications  date  from  the 
period  of  Edward  I.,  and  retain  more  of  their  original  form  and  appearance 
than  perhaps  any  other  town  in  the  British  Islands. 

Arrived  at  Conway,  the  party  first  visited  the  church.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  chapel  of  a  Cistercian  abbey,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1 186 
by  ihe  Welsh  prince  Llewelyn  ap  lorwertb.  The  abbey  was  removed  by 
Edward  I.  to  a  site  higher  up  the  Conway  river,  and  its  chapel  became 
the  parish  church  of  the  new  fortified  town.  The  church  as  it  stands  con- 
tains work  of  many  different  periods,  the  result  of  repeated  alteratiouB.  It 
conststs  of  nave  with  aisles,  chancel,  and  south  transept.  The  western 
end  is  occupied  by  a  tower  of  unpleasing  proportions,  and  contains  a  west 
door,  said  to  have  been  originally  that  of  the  Cistercian  chapter  house. 
The  north  porch  of  old  and  massive  timber-work  is  interesting.  The  best 
work  in  the  church  is  a  finely  carved  oak  rood  screen  of  fifteenth  or  early 
sixteenth  century  work.  The  custom  of  ringing  the  curfew  is  still  con- 
ianued  here. 

The  Ca£Tls  was  the  next  place  visited.  It  covers  the  summit  of  a  bold 
rock  at  the  south-east^  angle  of  the  town,  half  surrounded  by  the  waters  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Conway  river.  The  effect  of  this  partial  insulation  ia 
now  diminished  by  the  suspension  bridge  and  railway  tubular  bridge  aoross 
the  estuary,  both  of  which  spring  from  the  rock  at  the  base  of  the  castle. 
Their  presence,  however,  points  out  the  importance  of  the  situation 
<iho8en  for  the  castle,  commanding  the  passage  of  this  water,  the  most 
•serious  break  in  the  line  of  communication  between  England  and  her  out^ 
posts  in  north-western  Wales. 

The  castle  is  in  form  a  nearly  regular  parallelogram,  100  yards  in 
length  and  about  40  in  breadth.  Each  of  its  longer  sides  has  four  circular 
towers  c<wnected  by  high  curtain  walls.  Outside  the  western  end  and 
j;8teway  is  a  platform,  from  which  alone  the  castle  was  entered.  This 
'  platform  could  only  be  reached  by  a  winding  path  exposed  to  the  ^e  from 
the  walls  and  blocked  by  a  deep  ditch  with  a  drawbridge.  At  the  eastern 
•end,  overlooking  the  water,  is  another  platform. 

Within,  the  space  is  divided  into  two  wards.  The  western  contains 
the  ruins  of  a  great  hall  and  a  chapel;  the  eastern  has  a  number 
•of  apartments.  Its  north-eastern  tower,  known  as  the  Queen's  Tower, 
oontains  an  interesting  little  oratory  with  groined  ceiling  built  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walL 

From  the  castle  the  party  walked  to  the  Plas  Mawr  in  the  High-street| 

tm  admirably-preserved  Elizabethan  town  mansion  built  by  Bobert  Wynne 

I  al^out  1&75  to  1585.    The  natural  front  of  the  house  is  in  a  side  street 

•called  Crown-lane,  at  thd  rig^  side  of  the  accompanying  plan  (sea  p.  i03  j. 
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Connexion  with  the  High-street  was  preserved  by  a  separate  bnilding 
(marked  "south  block"  on  plan),  now  c«dled  the  porter's  lodge^  Apassage 
tfirongh  the  latter  leads  into  a  small  courtyard,  which  separates  it  from 
Die  main  building.  This  yard  has  on  two  sides  a  platform  at  the  lev^I  of 
ilie  principal  floor  of  the  house,  which  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  et^pa. 

The  outer  walls  are  of  stone,  and  have  rectangular  windows  with  ^ne* 
mullions,  and  09b  fliidi«iriMi  the  outsr  fise  of  the  wall.  The  house  jcon- 
ststs  of  two  :iring8  and  a  central  connexien,.  and  the  arrangement  of-  the 
a(>artment8  is  unusual  and  incoaivenient.  l^e  entrance  door  opens  inio  a 
npirrow  hall,  unconnected  with  the  rooms  ;at  .either  side,  one  of  which  i was- 
the  kitchen.  This  eiitranc^  hall  ftssea-tts^^gh  the  house,  and  connects 
with  narrow  passages  leading  io  the  wings.  In  the  south  wing  isl  the 
diningroom.  The  opposite  wsig  has  a  smflUer  room  knowi|t,  as  Qi^een 
Klizabeth's  room,  from  that  Queen^s  monojfram  entering  Iqjrgely  into 
the  decorations.  Above  the  entrance  hsjD.  and  the  twojr  cham))er8- 
adjoining  is  a  laif^sMMi  oo^  called  the  withdsimaipmHC  "ue  ceil{ng8. 
*a|  the  principal  rooms  are  (Lscorated  in  old  stucco  work,  very  well  pre- 
seorved.  The  patterns  of  this  work  are  indicated  by  the  faint  lines  on; the 
plan;  they  are  in  geneflir  stiff  and  unpleasing.  The  interior  partitions 
aije  of  plain  oak  panelling;  some  in  Ihe  Bppe^ storey  are  of  wicker,  covered 
with  plaster.  In  one  of  the  rooms  a  portton^bf  the  plaster  has  been  c^re- 
fu4ly  removed,  and  the  old  wicker  work,  protected  by  glass,  is  sho^* 
Access  to  the  upper  floors  is  obtained  by  two  circul&x  stairways.  Ona  of 
th^se  is  continued  up  to  form  a  little  turret,  |ust  high  enough  to  afford  a 
vi^w  over  the  xoof .  The  house  now  belongs  to  and  is  preserved  by  the 
Royal  Cambrian  Academy. '       _  :'  ] 

The  remaiipng  time  of  the  stay  in  Conway  being  devoted  to  lunch^n 
in, the  Castle  Hot^,  very  few  of  the  party  had  an  opportunity  of  looking, 
at  ithe  town  Walls.  They  are  still  almost  perfect,  having  been  pierced 
only  in  three  places  for  roads  and  ,the  railway.  Except  on'  the  harbour 
si(]e  they  are  little  incumbered  by  adjoining  houses.  I^ive  or  six  ga^- 
w^ys  remain :  one  is  the  g^f^  ^Qtxance  of  the  rai^w^y.  .The  quarter-pf - 
a-I^ilo  stretch; of  uninfemjpted  wall; on  the  north- west j.witti  its  towers- 
an<|  gateways,  affords  ah  uiKurpasse^. opportunity  of  realfsing,  the  appear* 
an^e  of  a  med^val-wa|led  jtown.  i    \.  < ,  J 

'  After  lunch  the  fafty  s4u;;ted  in  Oiarriages  for  Caeihun.  A  little  wtty 
outiside  the  town  an  effective  view  of  its  castle  ana  walls  is  obtain^* 
Half  a  mile  from  the  town  the  quaint  little  church  of  Otffik  was  visitdd. 
Hef e  is  a  ceiling  of  boards  over  the  chancel,  covered  with  mediaeval  paint- 
ing|)  of  figures,  of  much  interest,  though  the  effect  is  somewhat  marred  ^y 
a  comparatively  recent  restoration  of  some  defective  parts  of  the  paintiig 
exebuted  in  a  very  barbarous  style.  I 

Lit  Caebhun,  six  miles  firomConway^, are  «OTi?fi  jf^mai^*^  0^  ^  "Rnnian 
Btation' (^Conovium),  A  niunber  of  articles  found  here  were  exhibitedi 
chief  among  them  a  small  round  shield  of  the  Roman  period,  of  leather^ 
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with  metal  lim,  rivets,  and  very  prominent  bosB.  (A  model  of  this  shield 
is  in  the  Chester  Hsseum.)  Time  did  not  admit  of  s  Tint  to  tiie  site 
where  the  objects  were  found.  Carriages  having  been  resumed  the  party 
rettmed  to  Conway,  and  took  train  to  Bangor. 

At  Bangor  carriages  were  in  waiting  to  convey  the  party  to  Fenrhyn 
Cattle,  where  all  were  courteously  received  by  Lord  and  Lady  Penrhjii. 
The  magnificent  castle  is  modem,  fa>t  enbodiM  icai*  remains  of  an  earlier 
bu0ding.  It  is  a  bold  and  effective  attempt  to  adapt  the  style  of  a 
Norman  tortreee  to  the  purposes  of  modem  life.  [Die  great  tower,  and 
to  !be  suggested  by  &e  keep  of  Bochester,  is  very  impodng.  Having 
assembled  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  Loid  Fenrhyn  read  an  addrees,  as 
Frqsident  of  the  Cambrion  Arclueol<^cal  Association.  This  address  has 
becjo  published  in  t)je  last  number  of  the  Journal.  After  a  very  hoqiitaUle 
entiertoinment,  and  an  examination  of  tlie  castle  and  of  a  number  'of 
valuable  antiques,  a  walk  through  Hie  woods  brought  tiie  party  to 
Llspdegai,  whence  the  carriages  conveyed  them  to  Bangor.  Thence  train 
to  Caroarvon,  arriving  about  8.30  p.m. 


Wedvesdat.  July  18. — Start  wns  made  by  carriagea  at  8,30  a.m.,  the 
ttn^  being  south-westwards  from  Carnarvon  along  the  line  of  coast. 

A  halt  was  made  at  CLimioa  about  twelvemileefrom  Carnarvon.  Hare 
is  a  large  cruciform  church,  an  east  elevation  of  which  is  here  presenteid. 

This  church  was  collepate  before  the  dissolution  of  tiie  religioiLS 
houses.  The  exititing  church  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
oontaiits  some  fine  traceried  windows,  £he  principal  of  which  arc'  shown  in 
the  illustration.  The  old  rood  screen  is  retained,  and  the  oak  stalls  in  the 
choir  preserve  some  old  though  not  fine  carving. 
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A.  apociouB  porch  on  tlie  north  of  the  nave  was  suimoimted  by  two 
upper  storeys,  the  floors  of  which  have  disappeared ;  the  first  floor  had  a 
squint.  The  vestry  room  also  has  two  floors  above  it.  These  chambras 
belonged  probably  to  the  collegiate  priests. 

In  the  vestry  is  a  curious 
chest,  dug  out  of  a  log  of  oak 
and  secured  by  threeiocks. 

A  small  mazer  of  dark 
wood  bound  with  silver  was 
shown.  It  is  now  need  to 
collect  the  offertory  at  Holy 
Communion.  It  vas  sug- 
gested that  it  may  have  ori- 
ginally been  intended  as  a 
chalice. 

South  of  the  west  end  of 
the  church  is  a  detached 
chapel,  the  east  window  of 
which  appears  on  the  left  in 
the  illustration.  This  chapel 
seems  to  be  of  the  sixteenth 
centvy.  Connecting  the  cha- 
pel with  the  west  end  of  the 
churoh  is  a  stone-roofed  pas- 
sage mnning north  and  south. 
It  {aesents  externally  much 
resemblance  to  some  Irish 
stone-roofed  oratories.  This 
resemblance  is  not  preserved 
intemsUy,  the  roof  being  sup- 
ported on  large  flag-stones 
extending  from  wall  to  wall. 
Its  points  of  meeting  with 
the  church  and  witli  the 
chapel  indicate  that  the  pas- 
sage was  erected  subsequently 
to  them. 

In  a  field,  half  a  mile 
soutti-west    of   the    church, 

stands  a  weU-poised  cromlech,  °"  *^'""  '"  '=''™'""  ^'""''■ 

of  which  an  illustration  is  given.  The  upper  surface  of  the  covering- 
stone  is  pitied  with  slight  depressions  which  appear  to  be  formed  by 
natural  causes.  Two  or  three  of  these  seem  to  have  been  deepened 
into  cnp-llke  hollows.  This  is  said  to  form  the  only  example  of  cup 
markings  in  North  Wales.  This  cromlech  was  visited  on  the  return 
journey. 
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From  Cljimog  our  road  led  parallel  to  th«  coaat  towards  the  con- 
gpicuous  bill  group  known  as  tlie  Rivals.  Approaclung  them  the  road 
turns  to  the  left,  and  ascending  sharply  hrought  us  to  the  little  village  of 
Llonaelhaiam  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  hilU.  Hence  the  aacent  to  Tre 
Geiri  had  to  be  made  on  foot.  The  upper  part  of  the  bill  was  covered  in 
dense  mist,  wbicb  made  tbo  climb  nitber  di^cult.  The  anmmit  was 
leached  at  last.    Here,  some  1 500  feet  above  Uie  sea,  is  Tre  Ceiri. 

Tbb  Cbibi  is  a  prehistoric  stone  fort  of  great  stzength.  The  summit  ridge 
to  a  length  of  about  330  yards  is  enclosed  with  a  massiTe  dry  stone  walL 
On  the  east  and  nortli  where  the  declivity  of  the  bill  side  is  great  and 
the  danger  of  attook  small,  the  enclosing  wall  is  of  inconsiderable  height. 
On  the  west  and  south  the  slope  is  more  gradoal,  and  here  tbo  wall  even 
now  rises  to  10  or  13  fwt  md  is  abont  12  feet  in  thickness.  fi^otwiUi- 
standing  the  strength  of  this  wall  (matkod  s  on  plan)  tfiere  are  on  this 
side  traces  of  tme  or  more  outer  lines  of  defence  (r  and  a  on  plan).    Theae, 


Tre  Ceiri.     Sketch  of  put  of  Will  rastored,  with  Banqnetts. 
A,  Low  Door,  ihown  on  Plan  at  b. 

owing  to  the  harry  of  the  visit,  there  was  not  time  to  examine.  The 
tracks  (called  "roads"  on  plan)  leading  to  the  gatcwap,  too,  are  lined  by 
low  atone  walls.  There  are  three  gateways  in  the  great  wall  (a,  c,  n  on 
plan).  Gateways  c  and  n  are  now  little  mora  than  gape  in  the  wall.  That 
at  B  retains  one  lintel  stone  in  position.  It  must  have  been  a  low  entrance, 
probably  to  be  entered  only  on  hands  and  knees.  The  illustration  reinre- 
sents  this  lintel  at  a.  The  remainder  of  this  drawing  is  a  restoration. 
The  space  mdde  the  great  wall  is  60  to  80  yards,  in  one  place  more  than 
100  yards  broad,  and  is  said  to  enclose  an  area  of  more  than  fi  acres.  A 
great  part  of  this  interior  is  occupied  by  round  or  oval  enclosures  formed 
by  dry  stone  vails,  8  or  4  feet  in  height,  each  with  an  opening  or  doorway. 
They  are  generally  gathered  in  groups,  or  in  street-like  lines,  as  shown  on 
the  plan.  How  these  enclosures  were  roofed  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
A  slight  inward  batter  in  some  of  the  walls  suggested  that  they  might 
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Lave  been  stone-roofed  bee-hire  cells.  But  in  some  cases  where  this 
batter  was  noticed  it  was  very  doubtful  that  it  was  designed.  The  d^hriSf 
too,  within  the  enclosures  seemed  quite  insufficient  to  contain  materials  of 
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a  bee-hiye  roof.     The  ridge  of  the  hiU  slopes  from  its  northern  to  ita 
southern  end,  and  near  this  end  a  small  well  was  found. 
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This  int«rasting  fort  has  much  in  conmuMi  with  ttie  «aehebi  of  ilie  vert 
of  Ireland,  and  it  has  been  eug^teeted  tluit  it  might  hare  beem  the  last 
refuge  of  the  Gael  against  the  Cymri.  This  viev  ia  periups  preserved  tn 
native  tradition  and  may  acconnt  foi  the  fort  being  still  locally  known  as 
the  "  Iriflhinen's  hate." 

Having  safely  accomplished  the  descent  throngh  the  continning  miat, 
the  rector  of  Llanaelhaiom,  the  Ber.  B.  F.  Hn^es,  Mndly  entertained 
the  party  with  afternoon  t«a.  The  i^uaiut  little  chuTch  here  was  visitad. 
Built  into  the  church  wall  is  a  stone  found  in  an  adjoining  field,  bearing 
the  inscription — 

ABOKTTBEmBTUOO  HIC  UCBT. 

The  chnreh  also  contains  a  memorial  to  the  memory  of  a  former 
rector,  John  Evans,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Heath,  1715-24. 

In  the  return  a  detour  was  made  to  Sjhas  Ttmax,  a  dun  conspicnoosly 
placed  on  a  gretit  gravel  mound  on  the  sea-shore.  The  top  of  the  monnd 
has  been  levelled,  and  aftords  a  space  from  120  to  140  yards  in  diameter. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  vallum,  while  a  seoond  rampart  is  raised  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  sea  has  made  a  breach  on  the  west  side.  This 
British  fort  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  Romans,  as  Soman  c<»ss  and 
other  artides  have  been  found  here. 

TnTmsD&T,  July  19. — Left  Carnarvon  by  train  at  6.30  a.m.  for  Bangor 
station,  whence  the  party  made  their  way  to  the  steam-ferry  for  Bean- 
maris.  Here  carriages  were  in  waiting  and  conveyed  all  to  Penmon. 
ITear  this,  from  the  extreme  north- 
«aet  point  of  Anglesey,  rew-boats 
conveyed  as  many  as  conld  get  into 
them  to  Puffin  Island,  Priestholm,  or 
Tnys  Seiriol.  Here  was  a  small 
conventual  establishment,  of  which 
little  now  remains  but  the  church 
tower,  datii^  perhaps  from  the 
twelfth  century.  The  ensting  re- 
mains probably  occupy  the  site  of 
the  primitive  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment of  St.  Seiriol,  but  no  very  early 
buildings  can  now  be  distinguished. 

Betuming  from  the  seaside  we 
«zamined  for  some  time  the  interest- 
ing little  church  of  Pairxoii,  be- 
longing to  a  mediseval  Benedictine  Psnmon  Choroh,  ftom  But. 
priory.  The  church  is  cmciforai, 
-consisting  of  nave,  choir,  and  transepts,  with  central  tower. 

The  nave  is  only  35}  feet  by  16}  feet.  It  couimnnicates  with  the 
space  under  the  tower  by  a  round  arch  of  two  orders.    The  south  transept 
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has  a  Normaii  aroade  on  its  vails ;  the  north  transept  is  modam,  and  t^e 
ohancel  was  aearly  rsbnilt  in  18S5. 

The  church,  hoTrever,  oocnpies  the  mte  of  an  older  religious  establidi- 
ment.  Bemains  of  this  maj  be  seen  in  the  font,  in  the  abaft  of  a  cross 
Trith  vell-preBerred  interUcad  work,  now  bnilt  as  a  lintel  into  the  room 
called  the  refectory,  and  anotber  complete  cross,  with  interlaced  work 
much  'worn,  now  removed  from  the  church  and  erected  on  the  top  of  a 
neigbbonring  bill.  The  font  at  tbe  western  end  of  the  nave  is  tbe  base  of 
an  early  cross ;  on  its  east  face  are  cnt  two  ezamploe  of  the  triqaetra, 
sorronnded  by  a  band  of  the  key  pattern ;  on  the  north  side  the  whcde 
face  is  covered  with  key  pattern  work.  The  tympanum  of  the  south  door 
of  nave  may  also  belong  to  an  older  church.  It  bears  in  such  low  reHef, 
as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable,  a  nondescript  animal  with  entwined  taO. 


FEnmon  Clinrch  from  South. 

The  chancel  has  the  unusual  feature  of  being  several  steps  lower  than 
the  nave,  following  the  fall  of  the  ground.  The  existing  chancel  was 
almost  rebuilt  in  1855,  replacing  work  of  the  ISth  century.  In  the 
course  of  this  restoration  it  was  found  that  the  remains  of  a  yet  older 
church  at  a  still  lower  level  lay  below.  Under  the  cast  window  was 
found  "a  very  rudely  splayed  window-opening  narrowing  very  much 
towards  the  enter  face,  but  without  traces  on  the  external  wall."  The 
sill  was  about  the  level  of  the  later  floor,  built  up  and  plastered  over. 
"Underneath  this  window  they  came  to  an  old  altar  with  a  dear  way  of 
about  18  inches  between  it  and  the  east  wiUl."  Near  it  was  found  an 
enamelled  copper  plate  of  ISth-oentury  work  representing  our  Lord  in 
the  act  of  benediction. 

Built  into  the  exterior  of  the  west  wall  of  south  transept  is  a  very 
rude  figure  resembling  some  of  those  classed  as  Shocla  na  gigs,  though 
not  a  typical  one.    It  is  about  20  inches  in  height.     An  old  natirc,  as 
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interpieted  by  Professor  Ehys,  said  that  the  figure  was  locally  known  as 
8t.  Paul,  and  that  during  the  restoration  of  the  ohurch  the  stone  bearing 
the  figure  was  found  built  into  the  top  of  the  tower. 

What  remain  of  the  oonyentual  buildings  are  arr^Qged  along  the  west, 
south,  and  in  part  the  east  side  of  a  small  square  yard  or  garden  of  which 
the  chancel  forms  the  north  side.  Some  of  these  buildings  are  still 
inhabited  and  haye  been  adapted  for  modem  use. 

East  o£  the  church  is  an  ancient  Pigeon  house  or  Columbarium,  with 
dome  roof,  still  apparently  in  use ;  and  to  the  north-east  is  a  holy  well. 

Taking  carriages  again  we  returned  to  Baaxthabis.  Here  the  Church 
wa£  first  visited.  It  was  considered  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Llandegfan. 
Carnarvon  church,  too,  was  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  fact  which  shows  that 
the  parish  system  was  fully  organized  in  Wales  before  the  rise  of  the 
Edwardian  towns.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave  with  aisles,  a  chancel, 
and  a  western  tower,  the  building  extending  from  late  thirteenth  to  early 
sixteenth  century  work.     The  east  window  contains  some  ancient  glass. 

One  monument  in  the  church  reminds  us  that  Beaumaris  was  for- 
merly a  place  of  embarkation  and  disembarkation  for  Ireland,  and  often  a 
place  of  call  for  those  who  used  Holyhead  as  the  port.  This  monument 
is  a  memorial  of  William  Thwaytes,  secretary  to  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland.  Thwaytes  was  accompanying  his  master  to  Ireland 
in  the  winter  of  1565-6,  when  he  was  taken  ill  here  and  remained  to  die. 
In  the  State  Papers  Sydney  writes  of  his  sickness  from  Holyhead, 
9th  January,  calling  him  his  ''most  sufficient  and  faithful  servant,"  and 
speaking  of  his  illness  as  ''tympany  and  dropsy."  A  letter  from  Dublin, 
3rd  March,  says  that  WiUiam  Thwaytes  died  at  Beaumaris. 

The  monument  was  erected  by  Edward  Waterhouse,  probably  the 
coUeague  or  assistant  of  Thwaytes,  and  apparently  some  time  aft^  the 
death,  as  two  mistakes  seem  to  have  been  made  in  the  date  of  death,  for 
the  day  of  month  and  the  last  figure  of  the  year  have  been  recut. 
Waterhouse  has  taken  tbe  opportunity  to  commemorate  at  the  same  time 
the  patrons  and  the  colleagues  of  the  deceased.  The  monument  consists 
of  a  large  slab,  with  five  medallions  with  well-cut  arms.  In  the  middle 
Thwaytes,  above,  Sydney  and  Sir  Anthony  Sentleger,  and  below  Francis 
Agard  and  Waterhouse,  both  of  whom  settled  in  Ireland.  The  inscrip- 
tions are : — 

1.  Henricus  Sydney,   ordinis  Qarteiii  miles,   presidens    e    consiliis 

Marchiis  Wallie  Dominus  deputatus  in  Hibemia. 

2.  Antonius  Sentleger  ordinis  Oarterii  miles  deputatus  in  Hibemia. 

3.  Gwillielmus  Thwaytes  armiger.     Obiit  [20]  die  Janvarii  166[6]. 

4.  Franciscus  Agard  aimiger  ex  consiliis  in  BLibemia. 

5.  Edwardus  Waterhows  me  posuit. 

Below  Agard's  arms  is  the  motto,  Nosce  teipsum.  And  below 
Waterbows,  Fide  et  tacituniitat[e]. 

2G2 
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In  the  Teaby  is  a  \erj  Utge  altar  fannb  of  irliite  alaliaater,  wift 
«iBgieB  of  a  knight  gad  a  lady.  It  is  witboat  inacription.  In  the  north 
vail  of  the  chancel  is  a  email  brass  to  the  memory  of  Sicard  Bnlkel^ 
and  hia  wife.    It  is  without  date,  but  assigned  to  the  sixteenth  oentiuy. 


BnM  in  B«auDiuu  Churoh. 

At  top  is  a  oonTentional  representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  On  <me  side 
the  Blesaed  Virgin,  crowned,  with  the  Infant ;  on  the  other  side  St.  Jtibn. 
Other  monuments  in  the  church  are  rery  numerous. 

Prom  the  church  wc  passed  to  the  Cjjiu  at  the  north  end  of  the 
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toWn.  Lacking  the  noble  height  of  Oamfliron  and  the  commanding 
position  of  Conway,  it  is  externally  less  striking  than  those  castles,  witli 
which  it  is  contemporary.  It  is,  howerer,  rendered  very  strong  by  two 
lines  of  deface  eacli  distinct  and  complete.  The  outer  ward  is  formed  by 
a  line  of  circular  towers  connected  by  curtain  walls.  Within  this, 
a  castle  within  a  castle,  is  another  line- of  towers,  gatehouses,  and  more 
massive  curtain  walls,  c<»itaini&g  a  labyrinth  of  passages  and  chambers. 
The  time  allowed  for  our  visit  to  the  castle  was  insufficient  for  the  most 
cursory  examination  of  its  many  points  of  wterest.  The  following 
-description  by  Mr.  8.  T.  Clarke  may  be  quoted  from  the  programme  of 
excursion  prepared  by  the  Cambrian  Socaety : — 

*<  Beaumaris  Castle,  as  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  observes,  ifi  a  ooneentric  castle 
composed  of  two  wards,  of  which  the  inner  is  a  quadrangle  of  about  fifty 
yards  square,  contained  within  four  curtains  of  very  unusual  height  and 
still  more  unusual  thickness.  At  the  four  angles,  and  in  the  centres  of 
the  east  and  west  ades,  are  drum  towers,  six  in  all ;  in  tiie  north  and 
south  sides  are  the  gate-honses.  The  angle  towers  are  about  48  feet  in 
diaineter,  with  walls  12  feet  thick,  and  the  passage  by  which  each  is 
entered  at  its  gorge  passes  through  22  feet  of  solid  masonry.  Three  are 
spamied  by  a  single  stono  rib  to  carry  the  floor  beam.  Each  has  a  well- 
stair,  and  communicates  with  the  ramparts  and  the  galleries  in  the 
curtains.  The  middle  tower  on  the  east  side  is  a  chapel,  an  oblong 
chamber,  with  vaulted  roof  and  floor  and  polygonal  apse.  The  chapel  is 
divided  into  seven  bays,  the  five  outer  ones  being  pierced  by  a  lancet  window 
opening  on  the  face  of  the  tower.  The  lower  stage,  including  the  west 
end,  is  panelled  with  trefoilod  heads,  having  the  appearance  of  perpendi- 
cular work.  The  entrance  is  from  the  court  by  steps  to  a  double  door- 
way, trefoiled,  and  on  either  side  are  chambers,  one  probably  a  vestry, 
and  the  other,  that  on  the  north  (the  Governor's  seat  ?),  provided  with  a 
hagioscope.  There  is  an  opening  above  the  west  end,  probably  for  the 
escape  of  incense-smoke.  The  north  gate-house  is  of  the  usual  Edwardian 
plan,  oblong,  projecting  into  the  conrt,  with  drum  towers  at  the  inner 
angles,  and  half-round  towers  to  the  field  flanking  the  gateway.  Three 
portcullis  grooves  traverse  the  entrance  passage,  on  each  side  of  which  is 
a  poiier's  lodge  and  prison.  The  first  floor  contains  the  great  hall,  73  feet 
by  23  feet  6  inches.  It  has  five  windows,  with  flat-headed  arches  of 
two  lights  and  transoms,  looking  out  upon  the  Court,  and  furnished  with 
window  seats.  They  are  peculiar,  and  look  later  than  their  assigned  date. 
Two  fireplaces  remain,  one  in  the  nor^  centre,  and  one  smaller  at  the 
east  end.  The  only  entrances  are  by  narrow  well-stairs  contained  within 
the  towers.  The  hall  also  communicated  with  two  chambers  above  tibie 
lodges,  and  these  again  with  a  portcullis  chamber  in  the  oentre.  There 
is  a  second  storey. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  inconvenient  entrances  to  the  hall,  that  the 
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oastle  was  only  intended  to  accommodate  the  military  goremor  of  the 
place.  The  southern  gate-house  resembles  the  northern  in  general  arrange- 
ment, but  is  of  smaller  dimensions.  The  inner  part  was  pulled  down, 
for  tlie  sake  of  the  material,  about  a  century  ago.  The  curtain  walls  of 
this  ward  are  exceedingly  curious,  being  perforated  throughout  by  galleries, 
communicating  with  numerous  chambers,  all  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
and  below  is  a  series  of  Tory  extensive  and  well-constructed  sewers,  which 
probably  had  an  exit  into  the  adjacent  soa. 

**  The  outer  ward  is  an  octagon  in  plan,  inclosed  by  drum  towers  con- 
nected by  curtains.  One  tower  caps  each  angle,  and  there  is  one  between 
each  pair,  thirteen  in  all,  the  places  of  three  being  occupied  by  gate- 
houses and  spur-work.  This  ward  is  very  narrow.  The  walls  are  low, 
of  moderate  thickness,  and  looped,  llie  requisite  breadth  for  the  rampart 
is  given  by  an  internal  projection  upon  oorbels.  Parts  of  this  ward  are 
marshy,  and  seem  to  have  been  fish-stews*  The  gate-houses  of  this 
ward  stand  obliquely  to  those  of  the  inner  ward,  so  as  to  check  a  direct 
rush,  and  a  sort  of  outwork  has  been  added  to  the  south  gateway  with 
the  same  view.  The  outer  northern  gate-house  has  never  been  com- 
pleted. It  is  said  that  there  was  an  outwork  300  yards  in  advance  of 
this  gate. 

'*  The  south  gate  is  flanked  by  a  long  caponi^re  or  spur- work,  which 
runs  out  from  the  curtain  towards  the  sea,  and  contains  a  fine  gallery,  with 
loops  either  way,  and  a  broad  rampart  walk  above.  In  a  drum  tower 
upon  this  work  is  seen  a  large  ring,  supposed  to  have  been  that  to  which 
ships  were  made  fast.  The  spur  has  been  perforated  in  modem  times  by 
an  archway  for  a  public  promenade. 

'<  The  inner  ward  contained  ranges  of  buildings,  no  doubt  mainly  of 
"timber  placed  against  the  walls.  Some  of  these  may  have  been  kitchens,, 
judging  from  the  large  fireplaces  seen  in  the  walls.  The  marks  of  the- 
drawbridges,  and  the  arrangement  for  placing  bars  across  the  entrances, 
deserve  careful  examination." 

Carriages  having  been  resumed  after  lunch  at  Beaumaris,  we  drove 
along  the  Menai  Straits  to  Plas  Newydd  demesne,  where  a  double  cromlech 
and  a  small  chambered  tumulus  were  inspected.  We  then  passed  on  foot 
into  the  adjoining  demesne  of  Plas  Gwjnne,  where  all  were  hospitably 
entertained  by  Major  ap  Hugh  Williams.  From  this  most  of  the  party 
reached  the  train  by  the  ferry  to  Port  Dinorwic,  while  some  met  it  by 
crossing  the  Menai  bridge  ;  and  so  returned  to  Carnarvon. 

Feidat,  July  20. — Start  by  carriages  at  8.30.  Drove  to  Dnris 
DiNOBwiG,  described  as  ''an  ancient  British  fortified  camp  and  beacon 
station,"  and  as  having  been  a  military  post  during  the  Roman  occupation. 
It  is  a  dun  occupying  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  though  of  no  great 
elevation  overlooks  the  surrounding  country,  indeed  all  the  lowlands  of 
Carnarvonshire  from  the  forts  on  the  heights  of  Penmanmawr  on  the 
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north  to  Tre  Ceiri  on  tlie  south-west ;  and  at  the  same  tune  com- 
mands the  approach  to  the  great  mountain  pass  of  Llaabeiis  on  the 
south-east. 

It  consists  of  two  concentric  lines  of  earthworks,  with  remains  of  an 
inner  wall  of  stone. 

Pushing  on  towards  Llanberis,  Dolbadabn  Castle  was  visited.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  Edward  II.  to  command  the  entrance  to  tiie 
pass,  and  is  situated  on  a  bold  knoll  near  it.  It  consists  of  a  circular  keep 
about  54  yards  in  external  circumference,  and  when  in  repair  contained 
four  storeys.  PortioiiB  of  wall  remain  which  apparently  enclosed  the 
summit  of  the  rocky  knoll  on  which  the  castle  stands. 

The  church  of  Llanberis  was  visited,  which  is  without  features  of 
special  interest,  and  also  the  well  of  the  saint — ^St.  Peris,  which  is  said  to 
be  inhabited  by  a  sacred  trout  of  great  size. 

Many  other  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  are  scattered  about  this 
district,  and  noticed  in  the  Programme  of  the  Meeting,  but  time  did  not 
admit  of  their  being  visited. 

Returning  to  Carnarvon  a  halt  was  made  at  Llanrug  to  examine  a 
stone  bearing  portion  of  a  Roman  inscription.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
removed  from  Dinas  Dinorwig. 

On  this  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Guildhall,  as  noticed 
in  the  Proceedings  in  last  Kumber.  Papers  were  read  by  Professor  Rhys, 
Rev.  D.  Murphy,  &c. 

Satubdat,  July  21,  was  fixed  for  a  visit  to  the  eastle  and  other  local 
antiquities. 

Cabnabvon  Castle  is  the  noblest  of  the  great  Edwardian  casUes.  The 
remaikable  height  of  its  towers  and  curtain  walls,  and  the  proportionate 
size  of  the  gateway  and  other  features,  give  it  a  massive  9»iiideur,  which 
is  molt  impressive.  Unlike  those  at  Conway  and  Beaumaris  the  towers 
are  polygonal.  The  eagle  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  castie  is  of  very 
remarkable  height.  Within,  is  a  great  courtyard  (formerly  divided)  some 
150  yards  in  length  and  about  40  in  breadth.  Several  of  the  towers  and 
many  of  the  wall  passages  are  maintained  in  thorough  repair,  while  there 
are  many  indications  of  the  positions  of  the  larger  apartments  standing 
within  the  waUs — ^fhe  hall,  kitchen,  &c.  The  whole  forms  an  interesting 
study  of  tiie  conditions  of  mediaeval  military  life  under  favourable 
circumstances. 

LiAiTBEBLtG,  the  parish  church  of  Carnarvon,  is  situated  half  a  mile 
south-east  of  the  town.  It  dates  chiefly  from  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  The  accompanying  plan,  drawn  by  Mr.  Harold  Hughes  for 
Arohaohgia  Camhrensisj  displays  a  minute  study  of  the  architectural 
features  of  the  building. 

The  accompanying  illustetion  is  from  a  photograph  of  a  rude  diminu- 
tive sepulchral  effigy  in  this  church  (see  page  420). 
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Adjoinmg  the  church  is  the  site  of  the  Boroan  Btation  Segonttum. 
One  or  two  valla  alone  ore  visible,  hut  exfaratioiis  have  repeatedly 
brong^t  to  light  other  remains. 


Efflgf  in  Uanbeblig  Chiuoh. 

A  nnmber  of  the  Hembers  of  onr  Society  left  for  Cheseks  on  this 
day,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Charles  Bro^m,  ex-mayor,  a  keen  and 
highly  accomplished  local  antiquary,  and  a  Fellow  of  oui  Society,  made  a 
round  of  the  antiquitiea  of  that  interesting  city.  Special  attention  was 
devoted  to  St.  John's  Church  and  to  the  Cathedral. 
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THE  FOTTBTH  GENEEAL  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  for  the  year  1894,  was  held  (by  permissioii)  in  th& 
Eoyal  Dnbliii  Society's  House,  EUdare-street,  Dublin,  on  Tuesday,. 
9th  October,  1894,  at  4.30  o'clock,  p.m. : 

Thouas  Bbew,  fi.H.A.,  F.B.i.B.i.,  P.B.I.A.I.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  took  part  in  the  proceedings : — 

Fell<noi : — The  Bey.  Denis  Murphy,  8.  j.,  k.ili.a.,  VieS'Fretid&nt ;  Bobert 
Gochiane,  F.8.A.,  h.b.i.a.,  Son.  Oeneral  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  G.  D.  Burtohaell, 
M.A.,  M.&.Z.A. ;  George  Coffey,  b.b.,  m.b.x.a.  ;  John  Cooke,  iff.A.,  Son,  Secretary f^ 
City  of  Dublin  ;  Bey.  J.  F.  M.  ffrencb,  ic.b.i.a.  ;  Lord  Walter  Fitz  Gerald,  m.b.la.  ; 
William  Frazer,  f.b.c.b.x.,  m.k.i.a.,  hon.  f.s.a.  (Scot.) ;  His  Honor  Judge  Kane, 
LL.D.,  i(.B.i.A.  ;  Deputy  Surgeon- €^eral  King,  m.a.,  k.b.i.a.  ;  J.  J.  Digges- 
LaTouche,  ll.d.,  m.b.i.a.  ;  W.  B.  Molloy,  if.R.i.A. ;  John  Bobeit  O'Connell,  ll.d.  ; 
J.  Casimir  O'Meagher,  m.b.i.a.  ;  J.  G.  Bobertson,  JECon.  Fellow  ;  Andrew  Bobinson, 
Architect ;  the  Bey.  Stanford  F.  H.  Bobiason,  v. A. ;  the  Bey.  Canon  Stoney,  d.d.  ; 
Colonel  Philip  D.  Yigors,  x.p. ;  Thomaa  J.  Westropp,  m.a.;  John  B.  Wigham^ 
X.B.I.A.,  j.p. ;  W.  W.  WiUon,  c.b.,  m.b.i.a.  ;  Bobert  Lloyd  Woollcombe,  ll.d., 

M.B.X.A. 

Members  :—W,  F.  Bailey,  m.a.  ;  Colonel  D'Oyly  Battley,  ».p. ;  H.  F.  Berry, 
V.A. ;  Francis  Joseph  Bigger ;  0.  H.  Braddell;  J.  6.  Cassin  Bray;  James  Brenan, 
B.H.A.,  H.R.I.A. ;  Miss  A.  M.  Brown;  the  Bey.  Duncan  J.  Brownlow,  m.a.  ;  J.  H. 
Burgess,  j.p.  ;  the  Bey.  B.  A.  Burnett,  m.a.  ;  the  Bey.  J.  W.  B.  Campbell,  m.a.  ; 
M.  Edward  Conway;  B.  J.  Corballis,  m.a.,  j.p.  ;  P.  C.  Cowan,  b.sc.  ;  the  Bey.  J.H. 
Dayidson,  m.a.  ;  the  Bey.  H.  W.  Dayidson,  b.a.  ;  Francis  M'G.  Denny ;  E.  B. 
M'C.  Diz;  Patrick  J.  Donnelly;  M.  Dorey ;  the  Bey.  Anthony  Drought,  b.a.  ;  the- 
Bey.  Anthony  L.  Elliott,  m.a.  ;  Edward  H.  Ennis ;  the  Bey.  WUliam  Falkiner,  m.a.  ; 
Frederick  Franklin,  f.b.i.a.i.  ;  Joseph  Gough  ;  Thomas  Greene,  ll.b.,  j.p.  ;  Francis 
Guilbride;  Alfred  C.  Haddon,  m.a.,  f.l.8.  ;  Miss  M.  Harman;  E.  Harrington;  the 
Bey.  Alfred  T.  Haryey,  m.a.  ;  the  Bey.  John  Healy,  ll.d.  ;  B.  M.  Hill.  b.a.  ;  H. 
Hitchins ;  the  Bey.  J.  A.  Jennings,  b.d.  ;  C.  H.  Eeene,  m.a.  ;  the  Bey.  Canon  Keene,- 
M.A. ;  Edmund  W.  Kelly ;  WilliamB  B.  Eennan  ;  Patrick  Kenny  ;  Stephen  M. 
Lanigan,  j.p.  ;  Thomas  W.  Lyster,  m.a.  ;  Colonel  T.  A.  Lunham,  m.a.,  j.p.  ;  the 
Bey.  William  Bradshaw  Mack,  b.a.  ;  Brian  Mac  Sheehy,  ll.d.  ;  Francis  M*Glade, 
J.p. ;  Bobert  Mcintosh  ;  B.  T.  Martin ;  J.  J.  Meagher;  Miss  Alice  Milligan ;  Joseph 
H.  Moore,  m.a.  ;  M.  J.  Nolan,  m.d.  :  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Nugent,  m.a.  ;  Mrs. 
O'Callaghan;  Thomas  F.  O'Connell;  D.  J.  O'Donoghue;  T.  Griffin  O'Donoghue; 
E.  P.  O'Farrell,  l.r.cs.b.  ;  William  Patrick  O'Neill,  m.b.i.a.  ;  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Oi-pen,  M.A. ;  J.  0.  Oyerend;  Miss  Peter;  A.  Scott;  Mrs.  J.  F.  Shackleton;  G.  N. 
Smith,  b.a.  ;  A.  T.  Smith,  l.b.c.p.  &8. ;  Bellingham  A.  Someryille ;  Bedell  Stanford^ 
b.a.  ;  William  C.  Stubbs,  m.a.  ;  H.  P.  Truell,  m.b.,  j.p.,  d.l.  ;  the  Bey.  Canon 
Walsh,  D.D. ;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wigham. 

The  Minutes  of  the  preyious  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
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The  following  Candidates,  recommended  by  the  Council,  were  declared 
■duly  elected : — 

Fbllows. 

John  Q,  Barton,  M.  nrST.  o.i.,  Commisaioner  t>f  Talnatioii,  6,  Ely-place,  DuUin  : 
^yroposed  by  G.  A.  Stevenson,  Fellow, 

Henry  Thynne,  x,A.,  ll.d.,  c.b.,  Deputy  Inspector^Geneiral  ol  Boyal  Irish 
•Constabulary:  proposed  by  G.  A.  Steyenson,  Fellow. 

Andrew  Robinson  {Jitemberf  1894),  St.  Lawrence-road,  Clontarf :  proposed  by  S.  K. 
Eirker,  Fellow, 

Mbxbbbs. 

Hiss  Annie  Cole  Bow  en,  Bowen's  Court,  Eildorrery,  Co.  Cork:  proposed  by  tlM 
Rev.  Canon  Courtenay  Hoore. 

The  Rev.  E.  C.  Brunskill,  M.A.,  Termon  Rectojy,  Carrickoore^  Co.  Tyrone :  pro- 
iposed  by  Charles  Mullin. 

James  K  S.  Condon,  ij*.D.i  BaniBter-st-LaWy  21,  Royal  Oaaal-hank,  DtiUin  : 
proposed  by  "W.  P.  O'Neill,  m-iula. 

The  ReT.  Graham  Craig,  m .▲.,  St.  Catherine's,  Tullamore  :  proposed  by  the  Rat. 
Cation  Eeene. 

W.  J.  Chetwode  Crawley,  ll.d.,  d.c.l.,  11,  Merrion-square,  Dublin:  proposed  by 
H.  F.  Berry. 

D.  Griffith  Davies,  b.a.,  200,  High-street,  Bangor,  North  Wales :  proposed  by 
J.  L.  Robinson,  Felhw, 

P.  J.  C.  Feeny,  Managerj  Hibemiai^  Biai)E»  Kilkenny :  pfiopoflod  by  P.  M.  Bgan, 
Fellow, 

Major  G.  F.  Gamble,  Mount  Jerome,  Harold's  Cross,  Dublin :  proposed  by  W.  J. 
•Gflleque,  Fellow, 

The  Rot.  Jomee  Owen  Hannay,  B.A.,  The  R«etory,  Westport :  proposed  by  the 
Bay.  R.  Sarireii. 

James  Mathers  Heron,  if.D.,  Downpatrick :  proposed  by  S.  F.  MiUigan,  FeUow* 

lizs.  Henry  L.  Bbguet,  48,  Weet  SS8-street,  New  Tork :  proposed  by  J.  Casfanir 
O^eaghor,  FeUow, 

John  0.  Kelly,  Town  Ckrk  of  Athlone :  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Stokes. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Lyle,  k«a.,  Rosevale,  Knoek,  Belfast :  proposed  by  the  ReT. 
W.  T.  Latimer. 

Miss  Margaret  Mao  Dermott,  b.a.,  College  Buildings,  Dungannon :  proposed  by  the 
Rey.  W,  T.  Latimer. 

The  Rev.  Canon  M'Lamey,  ka.,  Banagher,  King's  County:  proposed  by  6«  D« 
Burtcjbaell,  Felhw, 

A.  Mac Murrough-Murphy  (O'Morchoe),  Ailesbury-road,  Dublin:  piopoaed  by 
the  Rev.  T.  A.  Mao  Murrogh-Murphy. 

George  W.  0' Flaherty,  l.b.o.p.b.,  Down  District  Asylum,  Downpatrick  :  pro- 
posed by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Lett. 

The  Rev.  Michael  O'NeiU,  c.o.,  MoriUe,  Co.  Donegal :  proposed  by  D.  Carolan 
Rushe,  Fellow, 

J.  E.  Palmer,  9,  Upper  Mount-street,  Dublin :  proposed  by  Mrs.  J.  F.  Shackleteai, 

Mias  Mary  K  Pim,  Green  Baak^  Monkstown :  proposed  by  the  Rev.  H.  Ktegnnill 
Moore. 

Mise  MiriajUL  Pirn,  2,  Belgrave-square,  South,  Monkstown :  proposed  by  the  Rev. 
fi«  Kingsmill  Moore. 

Captain  Spenser  Price,  Windennere,  Cumberland :  proposed  by  Robert  Cochrane, 
MoH,  ffenertU  Secretary  and  TreMUrer, 
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Thomas  Walpole,  o.e.,  m.  inbt«  k,a.,  Windsor  Lodge»  Monkitown,  Co.  Dublin  : 
proposed  by  W.  W.  Wilson,  FeUow. 

Sir  Augustus  E.  Warren,  Bart.,  j.f.,  d.l.,  Warren's  Court,  losarda,  Co.  Cork  : 
proposed  by  The  0' Donovan. 

T.  Joyner  White,  ic.a.,  Galway :  proposed  by  the  Bev.  Professor  Stokes. 

Bey.  Joseph  0*Callaghan,  c.o.,  59,  Eocles-street,  Dublin :  proposed  by  J.  B.  Cassia 
Bray. 

James  Caffrey,  146,  Rathgar-road,  Dublin  :  proposed  by  J.  B.  Casein  Bray. 

George  £eman,  56,  Northumberland-road,  Dublin:  proposed  by  J.  B.  Cassin  Biay* 

The  Bev.  Maxwell  H.  Coote,  m.a..  Boss,  Tullamore :  proposed  by  Mrs.  Tarleton. 

The  Bey.  Sterling  de  Courcy  Williams,  m.a.,  Duirow  Bectory,  Tullamore :  pro- 
posed by  Mrs.  Tarleton. 

John  Townsend  Trench,  j.p.|  Laxisdown  Lodge,  Senmare :  j^roposed  by  Stephen 
Huggard. 

The  following  Notices  of  Motion  were  given : — 

By  the  Council — That  Bale  15,  which  at  present  stands  as  follows  :— 

15.  The  permanent  Honorary  Officers  of  the  Society,  who  must  be  Fellows,  shall 
oonsist  of — a  Patron-in-Chief,  President,  two  Viee-Presidents  for  each  Proyince,  a 
General  Secretary,  and  Treasurer.  In  case  of  a  yacanoy  occurring,  it  shall  be  filled 
up  by  election  at  the  next  ensuing  General  Meeting,  subject  to  being  confirmed  at  the 
next  Annual  General  Meeting.  All  Lieutenants  of  Counties,  on  election  as  Fellows, 
shall  be  9x-^ffieio  Patrons. 

be  altered  at  the  Annual   General  Meeting  in  January,   1895,    and 
amended  to  stand  thus : — 

15.  The  Honorary  Officers  of  the  Society,  who  must  be  Fellows,  shall  oonsist 
of— a  Patron-in-Chief,  Patrons,  two  Presidents,  four  Yice-Presidents  for  each  Pro* 
yince,  a  General  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer.  All  Lieutenants  of  Oousties  to  be 
^X'Offieio  Patrons  on  election  as  Fellows. 

The  Council  may  submit  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  the  name 
of  a  Fellow,  Hon.  Fellow,  or  Member,  who  will  act  as  Honorary  President,  and  the 
Meeting  may  adopt  the  name  submitted,  or  may  eUot  another  by  a  majority  of  yotes, 
such  Honorary  President  to  hold  office  for  one  year  only. 

That  Bule  16,  which  at  present  stands  as  follows: — 

16.  Two  Vice-Presidents,  who  are  Fellows,  may  be  elected  for  each  Proyince  at 
the  Annual  General  Meeting;  they  shall  go  out  of  offijce  at  the  end  of  each  year,  but 
are  eligible  for  re-election.  The  total  number  of  Vice-Presidents  shall  not  exceed  four 
for  each  Proyince — 

he  altered,  and  that  the  Eule  shall  read  thus : — 

16.  The  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  in  each  year.  The  nominations  for  these  offices  must  be  reoeiyed  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Society  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  preceding  the  Annual  General 
Meeting,  addressed  to  the  Secretaries,  and  endorsed  <*  Nomination  of  Officers."  Each 
Nomination  Paper  must  be  signed  by  seven  or  more  Fellows  or  Members  as  proposers, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  Candidate  who  has  nolj  held  such  office  befpre,  his  Nomination 
Paper  must  be  aooompanied  by  an  intimation,  under  hia  hand,  that  he  will  'ser?«  in 
that  office  if  elected.  The  Presidents  shall  be  elected  for  terms  of  three  yean,  and 
shall  not  be  elected  for  two  oonseoutire  periods.  The  Ibur  Senior  Vioe-Plresidenta 
shall  retire  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re^eetion  at  the 
General  Meeting  at  which  they  retire. 
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That  Rule  17,  which  stands  as  follows : — 

17.  The  management  of  the  buflinesB  of  (he  Society  shall  be  entrusted  to  a  Coimcil 
of  Twelve  (exclusive  of  the  Ftosident,  Yioe-Piesidents,  Honorarj  General  Secretary, 
and  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  permanent  ex-ofieio  Members  of  the  Council).  The 
Council,  eight  of  whom  at  least  must  be  Fellows,  shall  meet  on  the  last  Wednesday  of 
oach  month,  or  on  such  other  days  as  they  may  deem  necessary.  Four  Members  of 
Council  shall  form  a  quorum.  The  three  senior  or  longest  elected  Members  of 
Council  shall  retire  each  year  by  rotation,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  at  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  at  which  they  retire.  In  case  of  a  racaney  ocouning  for  a 
Member  of  Council  during  the  year,  the  Council  shall  at  its  next  Meeting  co-opt  a 
Fellow  or  Member,  to  retire  by  rotation.  A  Member  of  Council  who  has  failed  to 
attend  one-third  of  the  ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Council  during  the  year  shall  forfeit 
his  seat  at  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting. 

be  altered,  and  shall  read  thus : — 

17.  The  management  of  the  business  of  the  Society  shall  be  entrusted  to  a  GooneQ 
of  Twelve  (exolusire  of  the  two  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents,  Honorary  General 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  permanent  ex-afflcio  Memben  of  the  Council). 
The  Council,  eight  of  whom  at  least  must  be  Fellows,  shall  meet  on  the  last 
Wednesday  of  each  month,  or  on  such  other  days  as  they  may  deem  necessary.  Four 
Members  of  the  Council  shall  form  a  quorum.  The  three  senior  or  longest  elected 
JdLemben  of  the  Council  shall  retire  each  year  by  i<otation,  and  shall  not  bo  eligible  for 
re-election  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  at  which  they  retire.  In  case  of  a  vacancy 
oocuiriog  for  a  Member  of  Council  during  the  year,  the  Council  shall  at  its  next 
Meeting  co-opt  a  Fellow  or  Member,  to  retire  by  rotation.  A  Member  of  Council  who 
has  failed  to  attend  one-third  of  the  ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Council  during  the  year 
shall  forfeit  his  seat  at  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting.  The  yaoancies  caused  by 
the  retirement  by  rotation  of  Members  of  Council  shall  be  filled  up  in  the  "yn""^^'^ 
prescribed  for  the  Election  of  Presidents  and  Yice-Presidents  in  Rule  16. 

By  Dr.  LaTonche,  Fellow ^  and  Member  of  Council. — After  Rule  15 
to  add : — 

The  President  shall  be  elected  for  a  period  of  three  years,  to  run  from  the  Annnal 
General  Meeting  at  which  he  has  been  elected,  or  at  whidi  his  election  has  been 
confirmed.    He  shall  not  be  elected  for  two  oonsecative  periods. 

For  Rule  16,  to  substitute : — 

The  number  of  Vice-Presidents  shall  not  exceed  sixteen,  who  shall  be  elected  at 
the  Axmual  General  Meeting.  The  four  senior  or  longest  elected  Vice-Presidents  shall 
retire  each  year  by  rotation,  and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election  at  the  Meeting  at 
which  they  retire. 

In  Rule  17  :— 

Add  the  word  <*  not"  after  *< shall"  in  the  seventh  line;  and  after  the  words 
**  General  Meeting,*'  add  "  at  which  they  retire" ;  and  substitute  the  word  ''and" 
for  *'  but "  in  the  seventh  line. 

The  following  Papers  were  read,  and  referred  to  the  Council : — 

**  Notes  on  a  Goad,  or  Prick  Spur,  found  in  the  County  WicUow,"  by  the 

Rev.  J.  F.  M.  ffrench,  K.R.I.A.,  Fellow. 
**  Holed-stones,"  by  William  Frazer,  M.&.I.A.,  Fellow. 

Dr.  Frazer  exhibited  a  collection  of  Chinese  Seals. 
The  Meeting  then  adjourned  to  8  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  Society  again  met  in  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society's  House  at 
B  o'clock,  p.m. : 

The  Ber.  Dmris  Muxpbt,  s./.,  x.b.i.a.,  Vics^PrmdeiUy  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Papers  were  read,  and  referred  to  the  Conncil : — 

"The  Diary  of  Doctor  Jonea,  Sooutmaster-Gential  to  the  Army  of  the 
Commonwealth,"  by  J.  Gaaumr  0*Heagher,  m.k.i.a.,  lUhw. 

**  The  Ketteler  Monument,  Kilkenny,  a.i>.  1280,*'  by  P.  M.  Bgan,  Fdhw. 

**  Ardfert  Friary  and  the  Fitz  Maurices,  Lords  ol  Xerry,"  by  Miis  Hiokson. 

The  remaining  Papers  on  the  list  were  taken  as  read,  and  referred 
to  the  Council,  viz. : — 

''The  Gk>rtatlea   Ogham-stone,  Co.  Kerry,"  by  the  Right  Bey.  Dr.  Gxayes, 
M.11.I.A.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Vtee'Frend&nt, 

«  On  Oghams  found  in  the  County  Kilkenny,"  by  the  Bey.  Wdmond  Bairy,  p.p., 
M.B.I.A.,  Felhu). 

**  Fairy  Women,"  by  the  late  Herbert  F.  Hore,.with  Notes  by  Dayid  Mao  Bitchie, 
P.8.A.  (Scot.),  Fallow, 

**  The  Cross  and  Abbey  of  Errigal  Dachiaros,"  by  the  Bey.  J.  Wallace  Taylor, 
LXtoD.,  Felhto. 

^*  Kildalkey  Church,  Co.  Meath,"  by  John  Moran,  k.a.,  ia.d. 

'*  Notes  on  an  Ancient  Irish  Canoe  found  in  Lough  Neagh,"  by  0.  Winston 
Dugan,  M.A. 


EzcxTBSXOK — ^WvD2ffBSDAT,  lO^A  Oetob&T,  1894. 

The  Members  assembled  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  at  11  o^dock, 
a.m.,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  St.  Andoen's  Church,  and  thence  to 
see  the  Old  Weavers'  Hall,  the  Tailors'  Hall,  and  some  Qneen  Anne 
houses,  within  the  ancient  city  of  Dublin.  In  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
were  seen  some  early  Celtic  ornamented  stones  lately  found,  belonging 
to  the  old  Irish  church  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Cathedral. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  the  8th  of  January,  1895. 
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Adamnan,  St.  239,  241,  267. 

Adare,  churohes  of,  181,  183. 

Aghalurcher  Church,  Co.  Fermanagh, 
264. 

Allen,  J.  Romilly,  89. 

AU  HaUov'8  Priory,  Dublin,  167. 

Ancient  buildings,  destruction  of,  93-4, 
389. 

Anvil-stones,  9. 

Archbold,  tablet  at  Timolin,  76. 

Ardtole,  46. 

Argita,  river,  117. 

Armour  shown  on  tomb,  228. 

Army,  desertion  from,  by  foreign  enlist- 
ment, 41-2,  142. 

Arrow-heads,  299. 

Art,  prehistoric,  349;  of  savage  people, 
861-2. 

Athlumney  Castle,  49,  222. 

Attyflin,  sepulchral  mound,  74. 


Badge  on  Trinity  College  Harp,  189,  283, 

289. 
Ballachulish,  394. 

Ballybur  Castle,  Co.  KUkenny,  193. 
Ballycorus,  Co.  Dublin,  166. 
Ballyhaunis,  390. 
Baltimore,  36-43. 

Bangor,  in  Wales,  the  Society  at,  405. 
Banquetting-hall  at  Tara,  238. 
Bansnees,  31. 
Banteer,  392. 

Bargy  barony,  Co.  Wexford,  customs,  380. 
BaiTack  Board,  43. 
Barrow  River,  123. 
Barry,  James  G.,  Report  by,  389. 
Barton,  J.  G.,  Fellow,  421. 
Basque  customs,  383. 
Bath,  hot-uir,  180. 
Beaumaris,  visited  by  Society,  412;  castle, 

400,  414-416;  church,  412. 
Belfast  merchants,  399. 
Bells,  early,  of  Clara,  337. 
Ben  Madighan,  196. 
Berehaven,  36-43,  139-146. 
BeiTy,  Henry  P.,  14. 
Betaghs,  23. 

Bigger,  F.  J.,  Book-Plate,  398. 
Birgoe,  river,  128. 
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Bishop's  stone  at  Aghalurcher,  266. 

Hishoprics  in  Clara,  derived  from  civil 
iitates,  336. 

Hith,  legendary  monument  of,  286. 

Blackrath  Church,  192. 

Blathmac,  St.,  crosier  of,  31,  337-8. 

Uohercol>n,  Co.  Dublin,  171. 

Bune,  articles,  323—4. 

Book-Plates,  396. 

Bouinda  (Boyne),  river,  120,  126. 

Bowl  from  Sandhill,  1-2,  260-4. 

Bray,  163-4,  171-2. 

Brecan,  St.,  336-6. 

Bret,  Milo  le,  166. 

Brick  houses,  387. 

Bridgetown,  Co.  Cork,  22. 

Brigantes  of  Ireland,  123. 

Britain — Prettanike,  116. 

Britway  Church,  Co.  Cork,  129. 

Bronze,  articles  found  in  crannog,  817; 
crosiers,  337, 340. 

Brooch,  Celtic,  how  worn,  89-90. 

Brugh  na  Boinne,  186. 

Buick,  Rev.  G.  R.,  Paper,   316  ;    vice- 
president,  103. 

Biillaun,  291. 

Bunavounder,  Co.  Kerry,  261—3. 

Buitchaell,   G.    D.,  Member  of  Council, 
103. 

Buston  crannog,  Ayrshire,  108,  112,  212. 

Butler,  Lord  James,  president,  death,  97. 

Julian  G.    Wandesford,   elected 

Fellow,  200. 

Byzantine  interlaced  work,  394. 


Caerhun,  Wales,  visited  by  Society,  402. 
Cambrian    ArehsBologieal   Society,  joint 

meeting  with,  299-302,  400. 
Carlow  County,  sword  dirks  found  in, 

190,  283;  fetters  found,  281. 
Carnarvon,   meeting  at,   194,  297,   400; 

castle,  400,  418. 
Carter,  Rev.  H.  B.,  287. 
Cashelore  fort,  Co.  Sligo,  278. 
Castles,   Dunsany,  296;  Rathnageeragh, 

Co.  Carlow,  280 ;  Beaumaris,  414-6  ; 

Carnarvon,  400,  418;   Conway,  401; 
;       Dolbadam  (in  Wales),  418. 
Castle  Dod,  293. 
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Oatbedrals,  see  Dublin,  Kilksnny, 
Waterford. 

Causeway,  zigzag,  217. 

Celts,  stone,  9. 

Chair,  ancient,  83. 

Chest,  oak,  406. 

Chester,  420. 

«*  Christ  Church  "  Cathedral,  78,  386. 

Churches:  Adare,  181;  Aghalurcher,  264; 
Beaumaris,  418;  Blackrath,  192;  Brit- 
way,  129;  Clynnog  (Carnarvonshire), 
405;  Conway,  401;  Dunsany,  222; 
Bysert  (Co.  Clare),  150  ;  Qlendalough, 
808-14;  Kilnaboy  (Co.  Clare),  25; 
Llanbeblig,  418-9;  Penmon,  409,  411 ; 
Bath  (Co  Glare),  30;  Rathmichael, 
180,  291 ;  Skreen  (Co.  Meath),  229-31  ; 
Templemore,  Co.  Clare,  289  ;  churches 
of  Clare,  25,  832,  dates  of  their  founda- 
tion, 336 ;  church  land  in  Ijoinster,  163. 

Circles,  concentric,  on  comb,  391  :  see 
ornament. 

Clangibhon,  14. 

Cliire,  County,  churches,  25,  150,  157, 
289,  332.  336 ;  forts,  187,  277  ;  Re- 
port, 287. 

Clonmacnoisp,  393. 

Cloyne,  Bishop  ot,  20. 

Clynnog,  Carnarvonshire,  viaited  by 
Society,  405-6. 

Coffey,  George,  Papers,  186,  349 ;  elected 
fellow,  200. 

Coins,  British,  353  ;  shamrocks  on,  134— 
5,  293. 

Comb  found,  390. 

Como  in  Italy,  394. 

Cong,  384-5. 

Conway  visited  by  Society,  401-4. 

Cooke,  John,  elected  fellow,  96 ;  auditor, 
103. 

Cooldrinagh,  Co.  Dublin,  170. 

Cork  Harbour,  121. 

Cormac,  ardrigh^  233. 

Com  exported  from  Ireland,  400. 

Corpre  mac  Cathail,  313. 

Courts  Baron,  17* 

Cousins,  J.  H.,  1^6. 

Crannogs  :  105,  209 ;  of  Geneva,  106-7, 
210;  mode  of  approach,  217-8;  life 
on,  219 ;  classical  references,  220  ;  C. 
of  Moylarg  investigation,  315-31,  con- 
struction, 316-7,  objects  found  in, 
316-30,  age  of,  318,  330. 

Cromlechs  in  Co.  Clare,  287-8;  Dunna- 
more,  Co.  Tyrone,  286 ;  in  Wales, 
407,  416. 

Cronan,  St.,  836. 

Crosiers,  337-40. 

Crosses:  Dysert,  Co.  Clare,  156-7; 
DunRany,  2*27  ;  Glendalough,  307,  309, 
812,  314;  Kilnaboy  (Co.  Clare),  29, 
replaced,  288;  Moone,  75;  Penmon 
(AngUst-v),  410,  412-413 ;  Skreen  (Co. 
Meath),  229,  231 ;  Tara,  289. 


Crosses,  Irish  art  on,  299. 

wooden,  used  at  funehds,  381^ ; 

by  pilgrims,  383. 
Cross-roadft,  superstitions  as  to,  380,  384. 
Crypt  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  uid  of 

Waterford  Cathedral,  74. 
Cup  markings,  406. 
Currey,  F.  E.,  Paper,  129, 


Dabrona,  river,  121. 

Dagg,  G.  A.  deM.,  Paper,  264. 

DaUEey,  167. 

Dairine-  Dairfhine,  127. 

Deane,  Sir  T.  N.,  oa  ancient  monimitBl^ 

92. 
Declare,  Thomas,  188,  289. 
Delgany,  172. 
Dennot,  ardrigh,  last  resident  ai  Tarii, 

234. 
De  Rupe  family,  16,  19. 
Desmond  family,  14. 
Devenish,  266,  270. 
Dinas  Dinlle,  fort  in  Wales,  409. 
Dinas  Dinonx'ic,  416-17. 
Disks  of  stone,  327. 
Dix,  R.  M*C.,  291,  102. 
Donaghmore,  Co.  Meath,  51. 
Donnelly,    Most    Rev.    Nicholas,    d.s«, 

elected  Fellow,  96. 
Donny  brook,  164,  173. 
Dour,  river,  118;  identification,  256. 
Down,  county,  soutemins  in,  45. 
Dress  shown  in  sculpture,  ecdedaatical, 

231,  264;  civil,  229. 
Drew,  Thomas,  elected  President,  102-3 ; 

presides  at  meetings,  104,   197,   297, 

420 ;  communication,  74. 
DroghedH,  siege,  49  ;  St.  Petar'a  Chorth 

burned,  49. 
Dromcliff,  Co.  Clare,  oburch  and  romd 

tower,  332-5. 
Dublin,  not  equivalent  to  EUana,  126; 

meetings  of  Society  at,  96,  420;  tiles 

from  churches  of,  136-8;  map  of  ancient 

names  near,   1 60 ;    land  near,  settled, 

161-75. 

Archbishop;  lands  of,  163. 

Christ  Chunh,  73  ;  lands  of,  168, 

166 ;  tiles  from,  136,  138. 

St.  Mary's  Abbey,  tiles  fronit  137- 


8  ;  lands  of,  163,  167. 

St.  Patrick's,  tiles  from,  136-8; 


visited  by  Society,  424. 

St.  Thomas'  Abbey,  168. 


Dunbeg  fort,  Co.  Ketry,  92-4. 
Dunbov,  true  story  of  the  Two  Chiels  of, 

35-43,  139-149. 
Dundrum,  Co.  Down,  sandhills,  1,  243. 
Dundrum,  Co.  Dublin,  167. 
Dunmore  cave,  192. 
Dunnaman  Castle,  80,  392. 
Dunsany.  Co.  Mtath,  222-7 ;  cross,  227 ; 

tornb,  228  ;  visited  by  the  Society,  296. 
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Dunsany,  Lord,  entertainB  the  Society, 

296. 
Christopher,  Lord  (d.  1462),  222, 

896,  X. 
Butch  settlement  at  limerick,  387. 
Button,  Hely,  80. 
Dysert  O'Dea,  Co.  Clare,  church,  160*-5, 

332 ;    round  tower,    16d<^6 ;    crosses, 

156-9 ;  crosiers,  337,  339-40. 

Eas  rua,  Ballyshannon,  1 18. 

Eblana,  126. 

EdroB,  128. 

^fiTP^  fl^^  implements,  847 ;  develop- 
ment of  early  omamen^  349--379. 

Elk-horns,  89. 

Emania,  probahly  known  to  Ptolemy,  126. 

Engraying  processes,  397. 

EnSnoi,  118. 

Esker,  Co.  Tyrone,  287. 

Eyans,  Sir  John,  quoted,  853-4. 

Swart,  Lavens  M.,  Vice-president,  103. 

Excommunication  of  friars  in  Clare,  82. 

Ex  Libris,  Processes  for  production  of, 
896. 

Fairies,  or  Sidh-folk,  91,  184-^7. 

Fei9  of  Tara,  232. 

FeUowB  elected,  96,  200,  297,  422. 

Female  figiu'es  (Sheela  na  gig),  27,  33, 

77-81,  392-4. 
Fergus  river,  gold  fibula  found  in,  289. 
Fetters,  iron,  found,  281. 
Fians,  fairies  and  Hcts,  91. 
Fibula,  9;  gold  found  in  Fergus  river, 

289. 
Finlay,  Yen.  George,  elected  fellow,  200. 
Fitz  Gerald,  Lord  Walter,  76. 
Fitz  Gerald  family,  15,  19  ;  armt,  222, 

224. 
FitK  Genlds  of  Castle  Bod,  293. 
Fitz  Maurice,  Thomas,  14. 
■  Maurice,  188. 

Flemyng,  arms  of,  224. 
Floor  de  lis  on  tiles,  137. 
Flint  implements,  327,  341 ;  knives,  &c., 

246-7  ;  saws,  341-8;  hollow  scrapers, 

842. 
Folk-lore :  the  sidh  folk,  184-6 ;  legend 

of  Lia  Fail,  240 ;  Mayday  custom,  290  ; 

funeral  custom,  380  ;  cross-roads,  380. 
Folk-tales,  West  Irish,  195. 
Font,  caryed,  at  Buniany,  223,  226. 
Forth  Barony,  Co.  Wexford,  custom,  880. 
Foits,  prehistoric  stone,  in  Xerry,  93  ;  in 

Clare  and  Mashonaland,  compared,  187  ; 

in  Greece,  271-7 ;  Cashelore,  Co.  81igo, 

278 ;  in  Wales,  407*9. 

earthen,  in  Wales,  410,  416-7. 

Frazer,  Dr.  W.,  Papen  by,   182,  136  ; 

Member  of  Council,  103. 
fiench,  Rev.  J.  F.  M.,  302 ;  Member  of 

Council,  103. 
Foneral  customs,  380-5. 


Gangonoi,  Firbolg  tribe,  119. 

Garstin,  J.  R.,   Vice-President,  presides 

at  Meeting,  86. 
Galwey's  Castle,  Limerick,  386. 

family,  387-8. 

Gentleman's  Mngazine  Library,  295. 
Gentry  of  Meath  (1641),  47  ;  (1689),  52. 
Geoghegan,  Charles,  elected  fellow,  96. 
Germain  rKoossaiB,  St.,  384. 
Glasgow  Cathedral,  figure  in,  394. 
Glaas  bead,  830. 
Glencullen,  Co.  Dublin,  162. 
Glendalough  visited  by  Society,  302  ;  its 

saints,  302-3;  its  churches,  303>14. 
Glendasain,  Co.  Wicklow,  314. 
Glenfaua  Fort,  Co.  Kerry,  restored,  93. 
Gold  fibula  found,  289. 
Goodyear,  W.  H.,  quoted,  349-^8. 
Gortatlea  ogham,  291-2. 
Graignamanagh  Abbey,  tiles  from,  136. 
*<  Grammar  of  the  Lotus,''  349-78. 
Graves,   Right  Rev.  Charles  (Bishop  of 

Limerick,  ftc),  Vice-Presidtnt,  103. 
Gray,  William,  Paper  by,  45. 
Greece,  remains  in,  compared  with  those 

in  Ireland,  271. 
Greek  Art  affected  by  Sgyptian  influence, 

349. 


Haddon,  Profeasor,  studies  of  savage  art, 

351,  367-8. 
Hammer-stones,  7,  254. 
Harris  Island,  394. 
Hass6,  Rev.  L.,  Paper  by,  1. 
Healy,  Most  Rev.  John,  Vice-President, 

103. 
Hewson,  George  J.,  184,  283,  285,  293, 
Hickflon,  Mias,  Papers  by,  187,  256,  288, 

289,  395. 
HiU,  John,  d<ath  of,  194. 
Hogan,  tomb  of  Friar,  82. 
Hook,  tower  of,  179.'"^ — - 
Hore,  Geoffrey  le,  19,  20,  23. 
Horn,  objects  of,  321,  324. 
Horse,  remains  of,  317. 
Hospitallers,  168. 
Hottfle,  Elizabethan,  Plas  Mawr,  Conway, 

401-4;  Galwey's  Castle,  Limerick,  387. 
Howth,  128. 
Hudibras,  Irish,  290. 
Huts   on  lake  dwellings,    oonstruotion, 

209-17 ;  in  prehistoric  fort,  408. 


Illustrated  Archflsologp'st,  89. 
Inchiquin  Castle,  Co.  Clare,  26,  27. 
Inghine  baoith,  St.,  28. 
Interlaced  work,  32-4, 151-4, 156, 158-9, 

338 ;  in  l^orway,  83;  at  Jerusalem,  394  ; 

in  Wales,  412. 
lona,  carved  work,  294,  393. 
Ireton's  House,  Limerick,  386. 
Iron  objects  found  in  cramiog,  320. 
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James  II.  coins  at  limerick,  293. 

Jerpnint  visited,  207. 

Jerusalem,  romanesque  details  at,  169 : 

interlaced  work  at,  894. 
Jet  bracelet  found  in  crannog,  828. 
John,  son  of  Dermot,  162. 
Justices  of  Peace,  Co  Wexford,  66-72. 


Kayanagh  family,  280. 

Eeane,  Marcus,  correction,  30. 

Kells,  Co.  Kilkenny,  193. 

Kelly,   Edward   Festus,   elected  feUow, 

297. 

George  A.  P.,  elected  fellow,  96. 

Kennan,  W.  R.,  294. 

Kerry  County,  Report  on  Mcnnmente  in, 

92,  256  ;  ogham  found  in,  291. 
Kevin,  St.,  302,  311. 
Kildare  Co.,  Report  of  Secretary,  76—6. 

Abbey,  tiles,  136. 

Kilgobbin,  Co.  Dublin,  166. 

Kilkenny,  Meeting  of  Society  at,    197 ; 

excursions,  192,  206,  207. 
KUlakee,  Co.  Dublin,  164. 
KiUeen,  Co.  Meath,  296. 

first  lord  of,  395. 

Killegar,  Co.  Wicklow,  172. 

Kiil-o'-the-6range,  163,  166. 

Killone  Convent,  Co.  Clare,  288. 

Kilmaclenyn,  Co.  Cork,  20,  23. 

Kilmainham,  168. 

Kilmessan,  390. 

Kilnaboy,  Co.  Clare,  church,  26-8,  plan, 

334;  round  tower,  28 ;  cross,  29-30, 288. 
Kilpeck,  Hererordehire,  393. 
KUree,  round  tower,  193. 
Kilruddeiy,  161. 
Kilsantan,  Co.  Dublin,  170. 
Kingsley,  Charles,  reference  to  Dublin, 

73 ;  Irish  historical  allusions,  386. 
Kirker,  S.  K.,  Paper  by,  271. 
Knife  found  in  crannog,  320. 
Knowles,  W.  J.,  Papera  by,  243,  341. 


Lackanalooha,  Co.  Cork,  18. 

Lagan  river,  127. 

Lake-dwellings,  106,  209. 

Laoghaire,  ardrigh^  241. 

Larminie,  W.,  196. 

Latimer,  Rev.  V.  J.,  82,  180. 

Leaba  Dhiarmada,  286,  287. 

Lead,  objects  from  crannog,  323. 

Leinster,  Norman  settlement  in,  161. 

Leopardstown,  166. 

I^eper  Hospital,  166. 

Lia  fail,  legends  of,  239-40. 

Limerick  City,  Report  of  Secretary,  886  ; 

old  house  in,  386-9 ;  coinage  at,  293. 

County,  Report  of  Secretary,  181. 

Limnos,  128. 

Llanaelhaiam,  visited  h7  Society,  410- 

411. 


Llanbeblig  Charch,  418-20. 

Llanberis  visited  by  Society,  418. 

Llandrindod,  393. 

Lochan  Dughaill,  crannog,  214-6. 

Loftus,  Archbishop  Adam,  89. 

Logia  river,  127. 

Longevity,  81,  194. 

Lotus,  original  of  Egyptian  design,  349, 

359-66. 
Lough  Ree,  127. 
Lucan,  170,  174-5. 
Lynch,  P.  J.,  83,  292. 


Mac  Gillamoeholmog  family,  161-3. 

MacNamara,  Dr.  G.,  restores  cross,  289. 

Rev.  Daniel,  82. 

Mac  Ritchie,  David,  91,  184. 

Magh  dur,  259. 

Magnata,  108. 

Maguire,  pedigree  of,  270. 

Bishop  Roasa,  266,  269. 

Makolioon,  of  Ptolemy,  122. 

Mallow  manor,  14-24. 

Man — Manann,  125. 

Manacles  found,  281-2. 

Manapia,  126. 

Manor  of  Lucan  in  1274, 174;  of  Mallow, 
14-24. 

Maps,  Ptolemy's,  of  Ireland,  115;  of  Nor- 
man settlement  near  Dublin,  161. 

Marshal,  Earl,  grant  to,  161. 

Marward  tomb  at  Skreeo,  231. 

Mayday  custom,  290. 

Meath  County,  civil  war  in,  47 ;  ruins  in, 
222 ;  visited  by  Society,  296. 

Mellifont  Abbey,  tiles  from,  136-7. 

Members  elected,  96,  200,  297,  422. 

Merchandise,  duties  on,  16,  176-7. 

Milligan,  S.  F.,  Member  of  Council,  103. 

Mills,  James,  Paper  by,  161. 

Moghane  Fort,  Co.  Clare,  277. 

Monuments  (sepulchral),  Clare  County, 
28,  150;  Dunsany,  227-8;  Glenda- 
lough,  813;  Skreen,  Co.  Meath,  231; 
Timolin,  76  ;  Beaumaris,  413-4. 

Moone  Cross  restored,  75. 

Moore,  J.  H.,  Paper  by,  47. 

Lord,  48. 

Moustache  in  Irish  art,  164. 

Moyalla,  6. 

Moylaig  crannog,  315. 

Muckaime,  Argyleshire,  393. 

Muckross  Abbey,  83. 

Mullen,  Ben.  ^.,  elected  fellow,  200. 

Munro,  Robert,  Paper  by,  106,  209; 
quoted,  341. 

Murphy,  Rev.  Denis,  b.j.,  elected  Yioe- 
President,  202 :  Paper  by,  232,  302. 

Mycensd,  antiquities  of,  370-8. 

Navan,  history,  47  ;  charters,  61. 
Newcastle  Lyons,  162. 
Newcastle  Mackynegan,  173. 
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Noiman  settlement  in  Lshuter,  161. 
Norroye,  Sir  John,  88. 
Norwegian  and  Irisli  ornament,  83. 


<<0biect8  from  the  BandhillB,"  1. 

O'Brien  armi,  289. 

Biahop  of  Emlj,  888. 

Robert  Vere,  288. 

Obnin,  171,  173. 

O'CoDor,  Key.  D.  C,  286. 

O'Dea,  monument,  160 ;  croea,  167. 

O'Flana^n  tomb,  28. 

Ogham  inscription  at  Gortatlea,  291,  424. 

O'Oorman,  Thomas,  death,  98. 

Ogormuck,  336. 

Okelly,  near  Dublin,  170. 

Old  Connaught,  sepulchral  mound,  64-64. 

Onchu,  St.,  31. 

O'Neilan  tomb,  28. 

O'Neill,  seal  and  arms,  283,  289. 

Sir  Brian,  tomb,  227. 

Hugh,  87. 

Owen  Roe,  47. 

O'Quin,  27. 

Ornament,  prehistoric,  origin,  349-79; 
mechanical  origin,  352  ;  spirals,  367, 
362-3,  370,  376-8  ;  concentric  circles, 
367, 363,  366^  373, 376-8,  391 ;  rosette, 
860 ;  key  pattern,  863 ;  fret  pattern, 
863 ;  in  Ireland,  299 ;  Egyptian,  349- 
79 ;  Greek,  363-79 ;  Polynesian,  356. 

O'Shaughnessy,  Richard,  elected  fellow, 

297. 
Osstad,  in  Norway,  caning  similar  to 

Irish,  33. 
Otbech,  172. 
O'Toole,  Archbishop  Laurence,  heart  of, 

303 ;  penance,  314. 
Ouidoua  river,  1 17. 
Ouolountioi,  126. 
Oz,  remains  of,  317. 


Palmerston,  Co.  Dublin,  169. 

Patrick,  St.,  said  not  to  have  been  in 

Glare,  335. 
Pavement  tiles,  in  Ireland,  136. 
Penmon,  in  Anglesey,  visited  by  Society, 

409  ;  carved  figure  at  393,  411. 
Penrhyn  (Carnarvonshire)  Castle  visited 

by  Society,  406. 
Lord,  address  from,  301 ;  enter- 
tains Society,  406. 
Photographic  survey,  98,  103,  299. 
Photographs  of  Glendalough  and  Dun- 

sany,  294. 
Picts,  12,  116. 

Pigs,  town  regulations  as  to  stray,  63. 
Pins,  bronze,  318. 
Place  Names  and  Surnames,  266. 
Plans,  fbrts,  272,  279,  409,  417;  Tara, 

236-7;  souterrain,  46;  crannog,  216; 

churches,  151,  224,  334. 


Plates,  Book,  396. 

Plunket,    Archbishop    Lord,    entertains 

Society,  104. 
Plunkett,  Archbishop  Oliver,  296. 

family,  see  Dunsany. 

Portstewart,  9. 

Pottery,  early,  1-7 ;  grooved,  6-6 ;  pre« 

historic,  243-65 ;  fragments  found,  328 ; 

British  and  potter's  wheel  in  Ireland, 

299. 
Powerscourt,  163. 
Preston  family,  62-3. 
Prettanik^— Britain,  116. 
Priestholm,  in  Wales,  409. 
Proceedings  of  the  Society,  96,  197,  296, 

400. 
Ptolemy,  description  of  Ireland,  116, 256 ; 

geography  of,  elucidated,  195. 
Puffin  Island,  Wales,  409. 
Puzleys  of  Dunbov,  35-43,  139-49. 


Quin  (Co.  Clare)  Convent,  last  friars  of, 
82 ;  damage  to  tomb,  289. 


Rabo,  167. 

Raiba,  of  Ptolemy,  127. 

Raouios  river,  118. 

Rath  or  Rathblathmaic   (County  Clare) 

Church,  30,  plan,  334 ;  crosier,   338 ; 

bell,  337. 
Rathdown,  Co.  Wicklow,  162. 
Rathfamham,  173. 
Rathmichael  (Co.  Dublin)  Church,  180, 

291. 
Rathmullen,  Co.  Down,  45. 
Rathnajreeragh  Castle,  Co.  Carlow,  260 ; 

iron  fetters  found  at,  281. 
Rathsalachan,  166. 
Reeves,  Bishop,  life  of,  85. 
Regia  of  Ptolemy,  119. 
Rent  of  land,  13th  century,  17-18,  22-3, 

172-3. 
Report  of  Council  for  1893,  97  ;  of  local 

secretaries,  Clare  (north),  287;  KUdare 

(south),    76 ;    Limerick    City,    386 ; 

limerick  Co.,  181. 
Rideleford,  Walter  de,  163,  167-9,  173, 

313 
Rikina  of  Ptolemy,  127. 
Roads,  ancient  Insh,  171,  242. 
Robenhausen  crannog,  107. 
Robertson,  James  G.,  Auditor  of  Society's 

Accounts,  103;  communication,  194. 
Robinson,  Andrew,  elected  fellow,  422. 
Robinson,  Rev.  S.  F.  H.,  elected  fellow, 

200. 
Robogdioi  of  Ptolemy,  117. 
Roche's  country,  6. 
Roebuck,  Co.  Dublin,  167 
Ronan,  St.,  266. 
Rosette  ornament,  360. 
Ross  Castle,  Co.  Kerry,  83. 
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Ross,  Co.  Wexford,  Corpontian-bookB, 
176. 

Round  Towers :  Dromcliff,  Co.  Clare^ 
332-3  ;  Dysert,  151  ;  Glendaloughf 
309;  Kilnaboy,  25-9;  Eilree,  193; 
Rath,  Co.  Clare,  34  ;  circumference  of, 
155. 

Ruadhan,  St.,  cixisee  Tara,  235. 

Rupe,  de,  173. 

Russell,  Reginald,  15. 

Rylands,  T.  G.,  author  of  "The  Geo- 
graphy of  Ptolemy  Elucidated,"  195. 


Sabhrann,  river,  121. 

Saints,  Patron,  of  Clare,  836. 

Salmon,  John,  291. 

Sandhills    at    Dundrum,    objects   from, 

1-13;    pottery  from,  243;   formation 

of,  244. 
Sarsfield,  Patrick,  ring  of,  296  ;  coinage, 

293. 
Saws,  of  flint,  341-8 ;  method  of  using, 

344,  346. 
Scattery,  Bishopric    of,    335 ;   bell    of, 

337. 
Scurlag  family,  16,  21. 
Benan,  St.,  336. 
Senos,  riyer,  118. 
Sepulchral   chamber    near    Ballyhaunis, 

390. 
mound  at  Attyflin,  74  ;  Old  Con- 
naught,  54.     See  Monuments. 
Settlement  of  the  Normans  in  Leinster, 

161,  174. 
Shamrock,  History  of,  132,  290. 
Shannon,  119. 
Sheela,  or  Sheela-na-gigs,  27,  33,  77-80, 

239,  294,  392-4. 
Sickles,  stone,  91,  347. 
Sidh,  184. 

Sigtryg,  King  of  Dublin,  73. 
Silver  decoration  of  Crosier,  338. 
Skean  or  Scians  used,  191,  284. 
Slaney,  river,  124. 
Slieve-beagh  monument,  285. 
Slieve-na-calliagh,  104. 
Smuggling,  35-6,  40-1,  143. 
Souterrains,  45. 
Spear  handle,  322. 
Spenser,  Irish  rivers,   5  ;    reference   to 

shamrocks,  132. 
Spiral    ornament,  origin   of,   355,   362. 

See  Ornament. 
Stacpoole,    Mrs.,    investigates    site    of 

castle,  288. 
Stagonill,  163. 

State  Papers  of  Elizabeth,  87. 
Stevenson,  George  A.,  fellow,  297. 
Stillorgan,  167,  173. 
Stokes,  Rev.  G.  T.,  81,  194. 

Miss  Margaret,  Paper,  380. 

Stolpe,  Dr.,  on  savage  art,  851,  356-7. 
Stone  Age,  243-54,  330. 


Stone  disks,  327. 

Stone,  tracked,  suggetted  use  of,  326. 

Stone-roofed  passage,  406. 

Strainer  of  brass  found  in  crannog^  SI7, 

319. 
Strongbow,  great  of  land  to,  161, 169-4. 
Structural  features  of  lake  dwellings,  106, 

209. 
Sullivan  family,  36-41, 139-48. 

Murta^  oge,  39,  41,  143,  145-8. 

Swan,  Joseph  P.,  66. 

Sweat-house,  180« 

Sword-dirks,  190,283. 

Syng,  Col.,  re-ereots  oirois  of  Dyeert-o- 

Dea,  157. 


Taney,  167. 

Tara :  name,  232 ;  history,  232-5 ;  map, 

236-7 ;  description,  235-42. 
Templemore  Chiux^,  Co.  Clare,  289. 
Terenure,  169. 

Termon  Cross  of  Eilnaboy,  29,  288. 
Thomastown,  193,  207. 
Thomond,  25,  187,  289. 
Thorn    trees,   custom    in  reference  to, 

380-2. 
Thomcastle,  Co.  Dublin,  167. 
Thrapeston,  Henry  de,  19-21. 
Thyxine,     Henry,     ll.d.,   c.b.,   eleotad 

fellow,  422. 
Tiles,  early  payement,  186. 
Timshoe,  393. 

Timolin,  Co.  KUdare,  mural  tablet,  76. 
Timothan,  178. 
Tola,  St.,  158;  cross  of,  156 ;  orosier  of, 

339-40. 
Tomb,  sculptured,  at  Dunsany,  224,  228 ; 

at  Skreen,  231. 
Tonson,  Richard,  35-6. 
Town  customs  at  New  Ross,  176-8. 
Trades,     followed    in    viUsge    of    lake 

dwellers,  210. 
Tradree,  Co  Claie,  187. 
Tralee,  15 ;  meaning  of  name,  256 ;  topo- 
graphy, 256-60. 
Tre  Ceiri,  stone  fort  in  Wales,  407-9. 
Trees,  rags  and  small  offerings  on,  380. 
Tuaths,  14. 
Tukcstelen,  166. 
Tulach  ynlegh,  17,  18,  23. 
Tyrone  Co.,  180,  287. 


**  Ulster  Journal  of  Archeology,*'  294. 
Uniacke,  R.  G.  Fitzgerald,  294. 


Vigors,  Colonel  P.  D.,  176,  192,   280, 

281 ;  presentation  to  Museum,  102. 
Villages  of  lake  dwellers,  210,  217. 
Vinycomb,  John,  196,  396. 
Virginia,  Co.  Cavan,  48. 
Volo,  in  Greece,  stone  fort  near,  271. 
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Wakeman,  "W.  F.,  Paper  by,  64. 
Wales,  vidtof  Society  to,  800-2, 400-20. 
Waterford  Cathedral,  73. 
WellBy  Holy,  29;   offeiingB  at,  380;  of 

Tara  242. 
"  Wert  Irish  Folk  Talea,"  196. 
Weetropp,  T.  J.,  26,  76,  82,  160,  222, 

287,  302,  332,  386. 
Wexford,  126. 
Co.,  juatices  of   peace,  66-72 ; 

funeral  customs,  380. 
White,  John  Davis,  death,  97. 
Wicklow    Co.,    map    of   part   of,    161; 

excursion  to  Glendolough,  302-14. 
"Wild  Geese,"  41,  145. 


Will  of  Lord  Donsany  (1462),  222,  306. 

Wilson,  W.  W.,  feUow,  297. 

Wolf,  names  derived  from,  122. 

Woodwork  of  crannogs,  316. 

Works,  Board  of,  and  ancient  monuments, 

84,  92-4,  264. 
Wynne,  Right  Eev.  F.  R.   (Bishop  of 

Eillaloe),  feUow,  200. 


Ynys  Seiriol,  in  Wales,  409. 


Zigzag  ornament,  378 ;   sigzag   cause- 
ways, 217. 
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